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RULES 


OF THE 

Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 


i. The objects of this Society shall be as follows : — 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photo- 
graphs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, 
and with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society 
notes or sketches of archaeological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilisation. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 

a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, 40 Hon. Members, and Ordinary 

Members. All officers of the Society shall be chosen from among its 

Members, and shall be ex-officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 

Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 

which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 

the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of the 
Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer the 
Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society, provided that the Society shall 
not make any dividend, gift, division or bonus in money unto or between 
any of its members : in the Council shall also be vested the control of all 
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publications issued by the Society, and the general management of all its 
affairs and concerns. The number of the Council shall not exceed fifty. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 



16. The President shall be elected by the Members of the Society 
at the Annual Meeting for a period of three years, and shall not be 
immediately eligible for re-election. 

17. The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of the 
Society at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after which the)' 
shall be eligible for re-election. 

18. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

19. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

20. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

21. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

22. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

23. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

25. The names of all Candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to the Council, in whose hands their election 
shall rest. 

26. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the 1st of January each year; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a single payment of /15 15s., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January 1, 1921, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of one guinea. 

27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 
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28. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary 

29. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1 ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

30. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

31. The Council shall have power to nominate 40 British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

32. The Council may at their discretion elect from British Uni- 
versities as Student-Associates : — 

(a) Undergraduates. 

(b) Graduates of not more than one year’s standing. 

(c) Women Students of equivalent status at Cambridge 

University. 

33. Student-Associates shall be elected for a period not exceeding 
five years, but in all cases Student-Associateship shall be terminated at 
the expiration of one year from the date at which the Student takes his 
degree. 

34. The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Associates 
shall be submitted to the Council in the manner prescribed for the 
election of Members. 

35. Every Student-Associate must be proposed by his tutor or 
teacher, who must be a person occupying a recognised position in the 
University to which the Candidate belongs, and must undertake 
responsibility for his Candidate, in respect of Books or Slides borrowed 
from the Library. 
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36. Student-Associates shall pay an Annual Subscription of 10s. 6 d. 
payable on election and on January 1st of each succeeding year, with- 
out Entrance Fee. They will be entitled to receive all the privileges of 
the Society, with the exception of the right to vote at Meetings. 

37. Student-Associates may become Full Members of the Society, 
without payment of Entrance Fee, at or before the expiration of their 
Student-Associateship. 

38. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members or Student- 
Associates of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled to the same 
privileges as other Ordinary Members or Student-Associates. 

39. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 


December, 1931. 



IX MEMORIAM 


CAROLINE AMY HUTTON 

Honorary Secretary 

Vice-President 

I93 1 

British learning, in the sphere both of research and organization, is the 
poorer by the loss of Miss Caroline Amy Hutton, who died on October 6. 
She was perhaps best known as the honorary secretary of the Hellenic Society, 
an office which she had held for eleven years, and only recently vacated. But 
the achievement for which she will always be most gratefully remembered by 
the society is her management of its library and secretariat, single-handed, 
during the years of the War. 

She was of a type, most fortunately not uncommon in England, with a 
will to take infinite trouble over office detail and a capacity, at the same time, 
to carry on oiiginal work of an exacting kind. The compilers of the new 
edition of Liddell and Scott's Lexicon, and the editors of the great Corpus of 
Greek inscriptions in Germany were indebted to her careful help. With 
characteristic self-effacement she preferred to spend time and labour in assisting 
others rather than in publishing in her own name, but her book on Greek 
terra-cottas is still in use, and she had a large share in the publication of the 
catalogues of the Leconfield and Wyndham Cook Collections. Her article (one 
of many which appeared in the Hellenic Journal) on the manuscripts of Thomas 
Wood, the eighteenth-century traveller, has been useful to archaeologists of 
three nations. She was for twenty-two years a member of the committee of 
the British School at Athens, of which she had formerly been a student, and 
had for many years edited its Annual. Her last service to the school was the 
proof-reading of the whole of the epigraphical matter which appeared in the 
publication of the Temple of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. 

A painless end has come to a life of rare utility and charm. 


Reprinted, hv permissit-n, from The Time s ..f Oct. ioth, 1931. 
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Purdon. \V. T.. Huntingdon, Killucan. Irish Free State. 

Ramsey, Miss D. \V., 43, Ladbroke Square. IF. 1 1 . 

Rawnsley, Mrs. Walter, Well Vale. Aljord, Lines. 

Renwick, E. D., Leigh Hill Cottage, Cobham, Surrey. 

Rickett, D. H. F., All Souls College, Oxford. 

Rule, R., g, Coolhurst Avenue. Crouch End. A". 8. 

Scutt, Prof. C. A., The University, Melbourne. Australia. 

Sinkinson, A. P. Le M., 163. Marlborough Road, Gillingham. Kent. 

Skinner, W. G., Comical! Park. Xewton Stewart, Wigtownshire. 

Somerset, E. J., 20, Dulwich Common, S.E. 21. 

Somerville, R.. 23, Craven Road, IF. 2. 

Stainer. R. S., 8. Station Road. Topsham. Devon. 

Stanley, L. Stuart. 16, Cole Park Road , Twickenham. 

Stratton, FI., 3, Rue Saint-Dominique, Paris. 

Swallow, Rev. J. E., Gordon House, Hessle, Forks. 

Sykes. A. G.. 7, Petersfield. Cambridge. 

Taylor. Miss S. May, Medomsley, Sidiup. Kent. 

Till, W. P., Calday Grange Grammar School, West Kirby. 

Tudeer, L., Helsinki, Oksaenk 4A. Finland. 

Tustin, E. B., Jr., 963, Anderson Avenue. Xeic Fork. L'.S.A. 

Wallace, A. R., Blundell's School. Tiverton. 

Wharton. Leonard G.. 31, Greville Road, Kilbuin Priory , A. IF. (i. 

White, K. D., A oak's Aik, Peter house. Cambridge. 

Wilkins, Miss Mary. Talma. Stairwell Road. Ashjord. 

Wilkins. R. F.. C.B., 24. Aubrey Walk. IF. 8. 

Wingate Saul, J. S., Packwood Hough. Hockley Heath, Warwickshire. 

STUDENT ASSOCIATES. 

Elected during the year 1931 only. 

Arnold, P. R. E., Balliol College. Oxford. 

Bettenson, FI. S., University uj Bristol ‘8. Waiver ton Avenue. Kingston Hill. Kingston-on- 
Thames i. 

Bouike, J. W. P., 8. Moreton Gardens. South Kensington. 5 . IF. 5. 

Brock. J. K.. Trinity College. Cambridge 1160. Holland Road. IF. 141. 

Burrow. T., Christ's (.ollege. Cambridge ( Garghyll Dyke. Cowan Bridge , Carnforth . 

Chapman, C. FI.. Peterhouse. Cambridge ( 33. Laurie Park Road. Sydenham. S.E. 26!. 

Gluer, Gerald D.. St. Edmund Hall. Oxjord 1 12. Elm Walk. Wimbledon. S.IF. 201. 

Curtis. E. C., Clare College. Cambridge 142. Caldervale Road. Clapham Park. S. 1 1 . 41. 

Deed, B. L., Peterhouse. Cambridge 1 12. Fitgwilliam Street, Cambridge, and 21. London Road, 
Maldon, Essex). 

Dickson, M. G., AVie College. Oxford iStruan, II imbledon Park, S.IF. 191. 

Eagleston. J. N., Pembroke College. Oxford 16. Reynold's Close. A. IF. 1 1 1. 

Edgar. Miss Cicely, Somerville College. Oxford. 

Edwards, R., Xew College. Oxford '7, Priori ■ Road. Edgbaston. Birmingham's;, 

Fitzhardinge, L. F.. Xew College. Oxford \c o Commercial Bank of Sydney, 18. Birchin Lane, 
E.C. 3). 



Franklin, E. L., Alleyns School, Dulwich. S.E. 

Gardner, J. W., Oriel College. Oxjoid 1 198, St. Paul's Road , Canonbury, A . 1). 

Gore, Hon. A. K. S. D. A., Balliol College. Oxford. 

Green, L. D., Clare College. Cambridge. 

Greene, \V. D., Trinity College. Dublin >'89. Belmont Avenue, Donnybrook, Co. Dublin ). 
Hackett. J. W., .Yew College, Oxfoid. 

Haden, W. D.. Wadham College. Oxfoid '85, Loughborough Road, West Bridgford. Nottingham) . 
Hannabuss. Miss E. M., Westfield College 1 5, I alletta Road, Acton l ale, 1 3 ! • 

Harris. L. R.. King’s College, London 1 18, Amherst Road, Reading). 

Holt, A. F.. St. Johns College, Oxford 1 Mornington Villa, Bingley, Forks). 

Johnson, H. W., Peteihouse, Cambiidge ( Eversley , Uphill Road, Mill Hill, .V.IF. 7). 
Kemball-Gook, B. H.. 59, Charfield Avenue. 5 . 11 '. 15. 

Kilpatrick, G. D., University College. London 1 Oakdene. 9, Lingards Road, Lewisham, S.E. 13'). 
Lawrence, T. X., New College. Oxfoid 146, Huron Road, 5 . IF. 171. 

Lonsdale, E. H. G., St. Catherine's College. Cambridge. 

Matthews. K. A.. Peterhouse, Cambridge 15. St. Bede's Park , Sunderland). 

Megaw, Hubert, Peteihouse. Cambridge 161. Oakley Street, 5 . 1 F. 31. 

Mills, Miss Sybil B.. Univeisity College. IF. ( 7 . 1 ; Petersham Vicarage, Surrey). 

Xeatby. G. O. M.. Peterhouse. Cambiidge 1 102. Riggindale Road, Streatham. 5 . 11 '. 16). 
Newell, Miss Helen, St. Hugh's College. Oxfoid Oldfield, Knutsfoid, Cheshire). 

Nicholson, Stephen H., University College. It’.C. 1. 

Parsons. E. \\\. Brasenose College, Oxfoid. 

Patsmore. Miss Ethel. St. Hugh's College, Oxford (106, Hambalt Road, Clapham Park. S. W. 4 . . 
Powell. J. E., Trinity College, Cambiidge 152. Woodlands Park Road. King’s Norton. Birming- 
ham). 

Raven, E. J. P., King's College. Cambiidge <The Deeper haugh, Hoxrie, Diss, Norfolk). 

Reillv. D'A. P., New College. Oxford >c 0 Messrs. Grindley sS Co., 54. Parliament Street, 
S. IP. 11. 

Rendall, P. G., Felsted School. Essex [ Old Vicarage, Bushey Heath , Herts). 

Rouse. A. F., St. John's College. Oxfoid (2 1 . Castle Crescent, Reading 1. 

See. P. H., New College. Oxfoid ,4, Oime Street, IF. 2). 

Sherw in-White. A. X.. St. John's College , Oxford (29, Grove Park Gardens, Chiswick). 
Smith, F. J. G.. Onel College, Oxfoid ( 54, Bedford Gardens, Campden Hill, IF. 8). 

Talbot. J. G., Brasenose College. Oxford (St. Lawrence's Vicarage, Brentford, Middlesex). 
Thomas, Miss M. Wynn. St. Hilda’s College. Oxford [Chequers Home Farm , Butler's Cross, nr. 
Risboro', Bucki*. 

Winnifrith. A. J. D., 27, Iverrui Court, London, IF. 8. 

Wood, Miss C. E., Ashdown Hall, Reading. 

Wycherley. R. E., Queens' College. Cambridge. 

Wynne, M. W., Clare College, Cambridge (Deepdene. Shanklin, I. of IF. . 

SUBSCRIBING LIBRARIES. 

Enrolled during the year 1931 only. 

Alliance, Mount Union College Library, Alliance. Ohio, U. 5 .. 1 . 

Bristol, The Library. Redland High School , Bristol. 

Goteborg. Stadsbiblioteket. Gotebeig, Sweden. 

London. The Lecture Library. Royal Naval College. Greenwich. S.E. 10. 

Manchester, The Library, Lancashire Independent College. Whalley Range, Manchester . 
Oxford, The Library. Lady Maigaret Hall. Oxford. 

Toulouse, Bibliotheque de l’Universite. Toulouse. France. 

Virginia, University of Virginia. Virginia, U.S.A. 



PROCEEDINGS 


SESSION 1930-31 


The following meetings were held during the 
past session : — 

(i) November nth, 1930. Sir Arthur Evans: 
Fresh Discoveries and Further Re-constitution 
at Knossos. See below, p. xx. 

(21 February 3rd. 1931. Sir Rennell Rodd: 
Ithaca and the Recent Excavations. See be- 
low. p. xxi. 

(31 May 5th, 1931. Dr. W. R. Halliday: The 
My the of Procne and Philomela. See below, 
p. xxi. 


(41 The Annual General Meeting was held at 
Burlington House on Tuesday, June 30th, 
1931, the President, Professor Ernest 
Gardner, occupying the chair. The fol- 
lowing elections and re-elections were 
made : — 

Elections : — 

Vice-President. — Miss C. A. Hutton. 
Members of Council. — Miss M. 
Alford. Mr. A. M. Woodward. 

Re-elections : — 

The Vice-Piesidents of the Society. 
The following Members of Council, 
retiring by rotation : — Dr. M. Gary. 
Prof. F. R. Earp, Mr. E. J. Fors- 
dyke. Dr. W. R. Halliday, Mr. B. L. 
Hallward, Mr. H. M. Last, Prof. 
F. H. Marshall, and the Rev. Dr. 
J. A. Nairn. 

The Secretary then presented the following 
Report of the Council on the Session. 

The Council beg leave to submit their re- 
port for the Session now concluded : — 

The Main Situation. 

The Council, taking the Society into their 
entire confidence, offer the following remarks on 
the general situation : 

It is the fact that during the past few years the 
Society has been exceptionally fortunate in all 


directions. Firstly, the sister Society for the 
Promotion of Roman Studies, whose progress 
from the first has been the object of our constant 
good-will, is now so well established as to be able 
to undertake its full proportion of our joint 
expenditure. Secondly, the entire cost of the 
purchase of the Bedford Square lease and of the 
building of the new Library was defrayed by the 
members, the requisite amount, nearly £3,000, 
being raised in four years. Thirdly, the part of 
the building not required by the Society has been 
let to unexceptionable tenants on a long lease. 
Further, the questions first of rates and then of 
taxes were settled in the Society's favour. Then, 
owing to the ready co-operation of members in 
the matter of the Festival dinner, the Society’s 
celebrations of its fiftieth birthday entailed no 
serious inroad on the Society's funds. Lastly, 
just when those who care most for the needs of 
our Library were making special efforts for its 
improvement, the Trustees of the Carnegie Fund 
have presented £500 for the purpose. 

Yet it is true to say that if any one of these 
efforts had failed the financial situation, owing 
to our lack of endowment and reserve, would at 
once have become embarrassing. Even as it is, 
the interest on the loan to defray the cost of 
publishing the excavations on the site of Artemis 
Orthia, though the book was produced with 
every economy consistent with its scientific im- 
portance, is harassing. 

The Council are of opinion that this is no 
time to ask for large sums to create a reserve 
fund. But there remains the healthiest remedy 
of all, the extension of membership. As the 
subscription remains at a guinea, and the 
facilities and amenities very greatly exceed those 
enjoyed before the war, this should be possible. 
Indeed the Council's policy for many years has 
been not to solicit membership as a favour, but 
to increase facilities so that it should be sought 
for its own sake. There are all told about 1 .900 
names on the Society’s books. It should be 
possible to raise this to 2,000 in the near future. 
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Obituary. 

The society has lost by death two distinguished 
Honorary Members, Professor P. Halbherr and 
Professor Eduard Meyer. On their own body 
the Council has to deplore the loss of Dr. Nor- 
man Gardiner and Dr. H. R. Hall. In the 
list of members whose loss the Society has sus- 
tained during the Session the following names 
occur : — Mr. Arthur Caspersz, Dr. J. R. Magrath, 
Provost of Queen's College. Oxford. Lord 
Melchett. Mr. Marshall Montgomery. Mr. G. F. 
Reckitt, Bishop Robertson. Mr. Edward Robin- 
son. Dr. E. Tudeer and Prof. H. H. Turner. 

The Society offers its sincere condolence to the 
Roman Society on the untimely loss of their 
distinguished colleague, Dr. Thomas Ashby. 

Administrative Changes. 

The Council have lately had the pleasure of 
electing the following as Honorary Members 
of the Society : — Professor W. S. Ferguson of 
Harvard, Professor W. Jaeger of Berlin and 
Professoi F. Noack of Berlin. 

Members of the Society will learn with regret 
that their Hon. Secretary for the past eleven years. 
Miss C. A. Hutton, has recently resigned her 
office. While all have admired the courtesy 
and grace with which she has discharged the 
duties of Hon. Secretary, those of longer memory 
will recall that, in circumstances of exceptional 
difficulty, it was Miss Hutton who. single- 
handed, kept the Library and Offices of the 
Society going throughout the years of the war. 
The Council are confident that the Society will 
endorse the vote of thanks recently made to her 
bv the Council, and their recommendation that 
she shall be elected a Vice-President this after- 
noon. 

In recognition of Mr. Penoyre’s services to the 
Society the Council do not deem it necessary to 
appoint a successor to Miss Hutton. 

The loss by death of Dr. H. R. Hall and Dr. 
Norman Gardiner has created two vacancies on 
the Council. Miss M. Alfoid and Mr. A. M. 
Woodwaid have been nominated to fill these 
vacancies. 

The following members retire by rotation and, 
being eligible for re-election, arc nominated by 
the Council: — Dr. M. Cary, Professor F. R. 
F.arp, Mr. E. J. Forsdyke, Dr. W. R. Halliday, 
Mr B. L. Hallward. Mr. H. M. Last, Professor 
F. H. Marshall and the Rev. Dr. J. A. Nairn. 

Meetings. 

The first Genet al Meeting was held on 
N’oveinbei iith, 1930, when Sir Arthur Evans 
delivered an address on ‘ Fresh Discoveries and 


Further Re-constitution at Knossos.’ An ac- 
count was given of the considerable work of 
re-constitution undertaken in the Northern area 
of the Knossos Palace by which the Throne- 
room with its ante-chamber was finally covered 
over and the fine portico above the Northern 
entrance passage partially restored with the 
painted stucco relief of a charging bull. But 
the great novelty of the season was the surprising 
discovery, in the course of some small exploratory 
work, of an outer enceinte line, extending along 
the whole western border of the site, with re- 
mains of massive walling and an entrance on that 
side to the West Court, approached by the walled 
ramp of a Minoan road-way leading from the 
West. The work of excavation here, on which 
fifty additional workmen were employed for over 
three months, brought out further remarkable 
remains within this enceinte, including a group 
of Acropolis houses, several of these going back 
to the close of the third millennium b.c. These 
contained a vast assortment of pottery and other 
relics, while overlying two of the earlier houses 
there also came to light new examples of the 
circular walled pits carefully designed by the 
Palace builders for the disposal of rubbish and 
refuse. These, in turn, as well as a store-room 
near, contained a mass of painted pottery illus- 
trating the whole development of the fine poly- 
chrome style. 

One painted vessel of about 1900 b.c. is of 
special importance as presenting a graffito in- 
cription that carries back our knowledge of the 
advanced class of the Cretan linear script some 
two centuries. On the borders of the same area 
further discoveries occurred of great interest. 
A new section came to light of a stone frieze 
with triglyphs and rosettes and a part of a lime- 
stone slab with a sunken band of spiral reliefs — • 
exactly resembling that of the gravestone from the 
Fifth Shaft-Grave at Mycenae. Of special im- 
portance too was the first example of a Minoan 
sculptured altar, also of limestone, with reliefs — 
originally covered with painted stucco — con- 
sisting of double axes rising from horns of con- 
secration. 

In a small chamber belonging to a private 
house on the Palace border was found a large 
jar containing the complete furniture of a 
domestic snake shrine. The snakes themselves 
were in several cases moulded winding up the 
sides of the sacred vessels. We have here the 
underlying elements of the cult of the Snake 
Goddess herself as Lady of the L ndcrworld, so 
splendidly illustrated by her images found in 
the Palace. More than this, a chance com- 
parison with the markings on a class of adders 
that still haunt the ancient site led the excavator 
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to recognise the origin of the identical wave 
and dot pattern that forms a special mark of the 
Minoan Goddess — appearing on her robes, on 
the wings of her sacred griffins and. in painted 
stucco, on the borders of sanctuary' hearths. 

Pi of. Dawkins conveyed the thanks of the 
members present to Sir Arthur Evans fo, his 
address. 

The second General Meeting was held on 
February 3rd, 1931, when Sir Rennell Rodd 
delivered an address on ‘ Ithaca and the Recent 
Excavations.’ Sir Rennell began by saying 
that the official report of the Ithaca Excavations 
would be made by Mr. Heurtley. Assistant 
Director of the British School at Athens, who had 
conducted them. He only proposed to deal with 
the problem of Ithaca itself and thegeneralbearing 
of last year's work on the identity of the island. 
He resumed the arguments which made him 
reject the Dorpfeld theory that Leucas was 
Ithaca. The stock epithets used for Ithaca in 
the Odyssey were quite unsuitable to Leucas, 
which was not that island and was never so 
regarded by the ancients. To anyone sailing 
towards the island now called Ithaki from the 
south, as the lecturer had done many times, its 
position appeared to be just what the author of 
the Odyssey laid down. It lies near the main- 
land and to the west of it, the furthest up in the 
sea (i.e. towards the north) in relation to the 
other islands. If Homer went to Ithaca he 
could hardly have described it otherwise. Sir 
Rennell showed how internal features of the 
island corresponded with descriptions in the 
poem with a detail which could only have been 
derived from personal observation. The claim 
that a fountain discovered last yeat in the south 
of the island was the Tukte Krene of the Odyssey 
he could not accept. In the days when Ithaca 
was wooded there were no doubt many fountains, 
and an acceptable position for tile spring ex- 
isted in the northern section. Tradition has 
placed the ancient city in the northern section, 
above the Bay of Polis, on an ideal natural site. 
Excavations here revealed traces of an ancient 
city with tombs and pottery corering more than 
a thousand years, but terminating suddenly 
about 1,000 B.C., when one of the earthquakes 
common to the island must have destroyed the 
city. Exploration of a cave (which proved to 
be an ancient sanctuary) beside the Bay of 
Polis had produced broken pottery dating far 
back into prehistoric ages and continuing to 
Roman times. Among many interesting ob- 
jects found there was a fragment of an ex voto 
bearing the words ‘ a Prayer to Odysseus ’ — 
who had evidently come to be regarded in the 
island as a local demi-god. 


Pottery continued to be found below sea level, 
and a wall would be necessary to prevent 
infiltration in order to establish how deep it 
went. Evidently there has here been a coastal 
subsidence as in the Bay of Naples, and it is 
probable that the little island of Dhascalio 
which Dorpfeld will not accept as Asteris was 
once considerably larger and higher above the 
sea. 

Funds were still needed to complete researches 
in the cave and to re-examine the ancient site 
on Mt. Aetos, where Schliemann hoped to find 
the Palace of Odysseus. The lecturer had no 
such hopes, for in Homer’s day Odysseus and 
his city were already a tradition of a time when, 
as the city above Polis had shown, men lived in 
wattle-and-daub houses. But there was much 
still to be done in Ithaca if the fund could be 
replenished. Though the exploration would be 
continued the balance in hand would not 
suffice to complete it. 

A discussion followed, to which H.E. the 
Greek Minister, Professor Gilbert Murray and 
Professor Myres contributed. 

At the third General Meeting, held on May 
5th, 1931, a paper was read by Dr. \V. R. 
Hailiday on the myth of Procne and Philomela. 
Dr. Hailiday found the origin of the tale in the 
‘ just-so stories ’ invented by popular imagination 
to account for the habits, appearance and song 
of a group of spring migrants. After a discussion 
of Greek and other European beliefs about 
nightingales, swallows, hawks and hoopoes, he 
turned to the earliest record of the tale in the 
Odyssey (xix. 518 sqq.) ; it was unfortunately 
only a brief allusion, and for the details we were 
dependent upon later commentators. From 
them two versions emerged, the one bearing all 
the marks of Alexandrine invention, the other of 
genuine antiquity and probably going back to 
Pherckydes. Though in its main outline the 
canonical version was doubtless known to 
Hesiod and Sappho and could be recognised 
in a chorus of Aeschylus' Supplices. it was only 
given definite and final shape by Sophocles in 
his Te/eus. To Sophocles were due the names 
Procne and Philomela of the nightingale and the 
swallow respectively (later a curious inversion 
took place), as well as the substitution of the 
hoopoe for the hawk, the serving up of I tvs to his 
father for food, and other innovations in the 
story. Tereus himself was probably in origin a 
Megarian hero who came into the story through 
Pandion II’s connexion with Megarian saga, 
though by the fifth century he teas generally 
supposed to be a Thracian. Sophocles had laid 
down for all time the main lines of the story, 
though Ovid’s account presented some modifica- 
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tions in detail — notably the Dionvsiac setting. 
The refinements of Hellenistic mythographers 
preserved by Hyginus and Antoninus Liberalis 
■were quite unimportant. The lecturer con- 
cluded with some general remarks upon the 
influence of the art of story-telling and the 
permanence of literary form upon the survival 
of tales. 

Mr. Warmington, Mrs. Esdaile and the 
President took part in the subsequent discussion. 

The Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Members will be interested to see when they 
receive the next number of the Journal that the 
format has been slightly modified. The volume 
will be the same height as its predecessors so that 
continuity on bookshelves can be maintained. 
The page, however, will be slightly wider, with 
the result that the text illustrations can be on a 
larger scale, and a larger and more beautiful 
type will be employed. The subsidiary matter, 
with the exception of the catalogues of books and 
slides, will be printed in double columns. It is 
satisfactory to be able to report that these im- 
provements have been effected at comparatively 
small cost. 

The Joint Library and Slide Collection. 

To illustrate the work of the past Session, 
figures are given showing the activities of the 
Library during (a) a pre-war Session, b ) the 
last Session, and \c) the Session just concluded. 
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In the sphere of the Library the past Session 
has been the most favourable for many years. 

The grant from the Trustees of the Carnegie 
Fund, very welcome in itself, has stimulated 
effort all round. It has made the work of the 
Advisory Committee more grateful and effective, 
it has put the Society in a better position to meet 
requests from the National Central Library, to 
which the Joint Library is now affiliated, and it 
lias certainly helped to secure the remarkable 
response to a recently circulated request for the 
gift of books. 

It was thought fitting that the Carnegie grant 


should be used for the purchase of substantial 
works which have long been wanted. Before 
this expenditure was undertaken, attempt was 
made from the Societies’ ordinary resources to 
complete sundry works which for one cause or 
another were defective. This has been done in 
the case of the Ant ike Vasen von der Akropolis, the 
Archaeologische-epigraphische Mitteilungen, the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, Iwan Mueller’s indispen- 
sable Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, the Papiri 
Greci e Latini and many smaller works. 

The purchases from the Carnegie grant in- 
clude Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte ; Fraen- 
kel, Inschiiften von Pergamon ; Brugmann und 
Delbruck, Grammatik der Indo-Germanischen 
Sprache ; Bechtel, Griechische Dialekte ; Diels, 
Doxographi Graeci ; Ast, Lexikon Platonicum ; 
Bouche-Leclercq, Histoiie des Seleucides ; Teuffel, 
Romische Litleratur ; the Anthologia Latina ; the 
edition of Cicero’s letters by Tyrrell and Purser, 
and of Servius by Thilo and Hagen ; the publica- 
tions of both the German and the Austrian Limes, 
and the remaining third of Brunn-Bruckmann’s 
Denkmalei. The Library already possessed the 
first hundred fascicules of this indispensable 
series, the generous gift of Mr. Macmillan. 

The following Journals have been added to 
the list of those which are sent in exchange with 
the Societies' own publications : Die Antike, the 
Bollettino d'Arte, the Californian Publications in 
Classical Archaeology , ‘EWoiviko:, Gnomon. Historia, 
Magna Grecia, noAfpwv, the ripccKTiKit Tfis ’Ai<ci5r|pias 
’AStivcSv, the Rivista di aicheologia cristiana, the 
Rivista d’archeologia e storia dell' arte, Studi Etruschi, 
and the Studi di storia delle religioni. 

This list brings the number of periodicals 
taken by the Library to well over a hundred 
On the whole the periodicals are probably the 
Library's greatest asset. 

In this connexion may be mentioned another 
asset of the Library, hardly sufficiently known. 
This is the unique collection of pamphlets, now 
bound up in 300 volumes, containing over 3,000 
separate works. Among them are t6 volumes 
of pamphlets on Homer presented by Walter 
Leaf, and many volumes devoted to articles by 
F. W. Hasluck. F. Haverfield, F. Studniczka, 
and A. Wilhelm. Each item appears in the 
catalogues both under author and under subject. 
The volumes arc lent like ordinary books, but 
under special rules devised for their safety. 
There must be few large collections of opuscula 
so easy of access. 

The new Library edition of the Authors’ 
Catalogue in two volumes is found convenient, 
but it still calls for moie cross references. In 
the same way, the Subject Catalogue awaits the 
incorporation of the mass of information con- 
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tained in the large bibliography — the joint work 
of 70 members of the Society — prepared for the 
Advisory Committee. These tasks, which have 
been delayed by the increase of routine work 
in a growing library, will make quicker progress 
as soon as the new slide catalogues are finished. 

Both the lighting and the heating of the Library 
have been improved, and the floor of the lower 
library relaid. Early editions, for the most part 
the gift of Dr. Walter Leaf and Mr. \V. R. 
Collinson, have been cleaned and repaired and 
placed in a special bookcase in the Council 
Room. The Councils have under consideration 
plans for keeping the library open for one or two 
evenings in each week. 

Mrs. Culley continues her help generously 
given for many years to the Authois’ Catalogue, 
the periodicals are under Miss Alford’s care, 
and Mrs. Barge’s daily help in all our affairs 
is invaluable. These ladies and others have 
deserved well of the Society. 

The two Councils wish to express their sincere 
thanks for gifts of books to the following : — 
Authon : Mr. A. Caspersz, Prof. E. Ciccotti, 
Mrs. M. E. Cunnington, Prof. R. M. Dawkins, 
Dr. E. Delage, Dr. E. Derenne, Mr. E. Desforges, 
Dr. C. C. van Essen, Prof. E. Fabricius, Prof. 
H. R. Fairclough, Prof. T. Frank, Dr. C. M. 
Furst, Dr. J. Gennadius, Prof. A. Grenier, Dr. 

J. Arnott Flamilton, Mr. \V. S. Hett, F. Frhr. 
Hiller von Gaertringen, Dr. Elisabeth Jastrow, 
Dr. L. Kjellberg, Dr. I. Lindquist, Pi of. G. Lugli, 
Sir George Macdonald, Dr. A. Maiuri, Mr. 

K. A. Matthews, Dr. J. G. Milne, Prof, von der 
Muhll, Prof. A. D. Nock, Dr. A. Pallis, Mr. 
Leon Rey, Miss G. M. A. Richter, Prof. D. M. 
Robinson, Miss G. Robinson, Dr. W. FI. D. 
Rouse. Prof. B. Schroder, Mr. M. Yalsa, Prof. 
A. Wilhelm, Sir Themistocles Zammit. 

Donors of Miscellaneous I Votks : Miss M. Alford, 
Prof. J. G. C. Anderson, Mrs. Barge, Dr. E. R. 
Bevan, Mr. C. Brodribb, Mr. A. R. Burn. Prof. 
H. E. Butler, Mrs. Caskey, Prof. G. A. Davies, 
Miss Mary C. Dawes, Mr. C. Doll, Mr. C. Cl. 
Edgar, Miss H. Farquhar, Ladv Frazer, Mr. B. 
Granville, Miss W. A. Greatbatch, Mr. Cl. H. 
Heath, Mr. F. Cl. W. Hiley. Dr. G. F. Hill. Mr. 
R. P. Jones, Miss W. Lamb. Mr. H. Last. Mr. 
W. R. LeFanu, Mr. J. C. F. Lister, Miss M. E. H. 
Lloyd, Mr. H. C. P. McGregor, Mr. CL A. 
Macmillan, Mr. P. E. Matheson. Mr. H. Mat- 
tingly, Mr. W. Miller, Dr. and Mrs. J. CL Milne, 
Dr. J. A. Nairn, Dr. A. Nairne, Miss E. R. 
Pearson, Mr. J. Penoyre, Mr. S. Price, Sit- 
William Ramsay, Dr. B. L. Richmond. Mr. 
E. S. G. Robinson, Miss M. D. Rogers. Rev. 
Cl, E. Seaman, Mr. T. A. Sinclair. Dr. H. 
Smilda, Dr. W. W. Tarn, Sir Herbert Thompson, 


Mr. M. S. Thompson, Mr. M. N. Tod, Mr. H. B. 
Walters, Prof. W. J. Woodhouse, Mr. G. M. 
Young. 

The Presses of the following Universities : Bonn, 
Cambridge, Catholic University of America, 
Chicago, Harvard, Illinois, Johns Hopkins, Man- 
chester, Michigan, Minnesota, Oxford, Uni- 
versita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, St. Andrews, 
Toronto, Virginia. 

Institutions and Associations : Academie Nor- 
vegienne des Sciences, Academie Royale des 
Sciences de Belgique, American Academy in 
Rome, American School at Athens, Association 
Guillaume Bude, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
British Museum, Philologi Leodienses (Liege), 
British School of Archaeology in Egypt, British 
School at Jerusalem, Chicago Oriental Institute, 
Colchester Museum, Egyptian Exploration 
Society, Gottinger Universitatsbibliothek, Insti- 
tute geografico de Agostini (Rome), Instituto 
storico-archeologico F.E.R.T. (Rhodes), Kungl. 
Yitterhets historic och antikvitets Akademien 
l Stockholm), Kunstgeschichtliches Seminar der 
Universitat Marburg, London Museum, Medieval 
Academy of America, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (New York), Ministero della Educazione 
Nazionale (Rome), Newbury Museum, Royal 
Numismatic Society, Service des Antiquites de 
l'Egypte, Societas philologorum Bohemorum 
Pragensis (Prague), Societc Royale Egyptienne 
de Papyrologie, Valletta Museum. 

The following Publishing Houses : Messrs. F. 
Alcan, -VschcndorfT. G. H. Beck, G. Bell, Basil 
Blackwell, E. de Boccard. Boivin et Cie., G. 
Braun, F'. Bruckmann, Buchner, T. Butter- 
woith, Century Co., H. Champion, Chatto and 
Windus, Chiantore. A. Colin, Constable < 2 ? Co., 
N. Y. Dekker and Van de Yegt, Deutscher 
Kunstverlag, J. Engelhorn, B. Filser, P. Geuth- 
ner. C. W. K. Gleerup, Walter de Gruyter, 
Hachette, P. Hanstein, G. G. Harrap, Heine- 
mann, S. Hirzel, Hodder and Stoughton, 
Holder-Pichler-Tempsky, U. Hoepli, A. F. 
Host, H. Keller, L. Klotz, W. Kohlhammer, 
Editorial Labor (Barcelona), M. Lamertin, H. 
Laurens, J. F. Lehmann, E. Leroux, P. Lethiel- 
leux, C. W. Lindstrom, Macmillan & Co., M. 
and H. Marcus, Medici Society, F. Meiner, 
Methuen & Co.. H. Milford, Milne and Hutchi- 
son. J. C. B. Mohr, John Murray, M. Niemeyer, 
M. Nijhoff. E. Nourry, R. Oldenbourg, G. B. 
Paravia, Kegan Paul & Co.. Payot, H. Piazza, 
A. Picard, ‘ Popolo d’ltalia ’ (Milan), E. Rein- 
hardt. ‘ La Renaissance du Livre,' L. Rohr- 
schcid, F. Schoningh, H. Schoetz. D. W. Scholl, 

L. V . Seidel, Sideris, Sirev, Spink, J. Springer, 
Libreria dello Stato (RomeL Gebruder Stiepel, 
The Studio Ltd., B. G. Teubner, W. J. Thierne, 
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A. Topelmann. Fratelli Treves, A. Yallecchi, 
Yelhagen and Klasing, W eidmann, C. W inter. 

The Collection of Negatives, Slides and 
Photographs. 

In preparation for the new Catalogue of 
Slides the corresponding photographic collec- 
tions have been reconditioned. The slides now 
number over 11,000. and the new Catalogue 
will comprise the original work and 16 supple- 
ments. Owing to the scale of the work it is 
doubtful whether it will ever be published, but 
it has become an office necessity, and its index, in 
particular, will be specially valuable to the staff. 
In the numismatic section the work has been 
very greatly facilitated by Mr. G. C. Brooke’s 
recent publication of the complete catalogue of 
the Royal Numismatic Society's collections of 
slides. The classical section of this is in effect 
the catalogue of the Hellenic and Roman 
Societies’ coin slides, the large majority of which 
were presented by the Royal Numismatic 
Society for housing and administrative purposes 
in return for borrowing rights. In the interest 
of our numismatic visitors Mr. Brooke’s arrange- 
ment will be closely followed in the new Hellenic 
catalogue. 

A small development of the set lecture system 
should be noticed. By the kindness of Mrs. 
Bury an unpublished lecture on Byzantine 
civilisation by the late Professor Bury has been 
placed at the Societies' disposal. A set of slides 
on Byzantine art is in preparation, and where 
desired can be drawn on for illustrative material, 
but Dr. Bury’s lecture is complete in itself and 
will be lent without pictures. 

Other sets recently added are The Roman 
Soldier and Life in the Roman World by H. H. 
Symonds, and Prehistoric Malta by N. S. Glogs- 
toun. Professor Fairclough has a set on Virgil 
in preparation. 

Members will like to see the complete list of 
the sets which are here appended. 

The Prehellenic Age (no texti. 

Early Malta N. S. Clogstouni. 

The Geography of Greece A. J. Toynbee;. 
Ancient Athens : historical sketch iS. Gassoni. 
Ancient Athens : topographical (annotated list 

of slides only, D. Brooke;. 

Ancient Architecture D. S. Robertson . 

Greek Sculpture J. Penovrei. 

The Parthenon ( A. H. Smith 1. 

Greek Vases iM. A. B. Braunholtz). 

A Survey of early Greek Coins : 7 slides showing 

49 coins (P. Gardneri. 

Some Coins of Sicily iG. F. Hill). 

Greek Papyri (H. I. Bell i. 

Olympia and Greek Athletics (E. N. Gatdinei >. 


Xenophon : the expedition of Cyrus and Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis (annotated list of slides only, 
by A. W. and B. I. Lawrence). 

Alexander the Great (D. G. Hogarth'. 

The Travels of St. Paul (no text). 

The Ancient Theatre ! J. T. Sheppard). 

Ancient Life, Greek ''annotated list of slides 
only). 

Life in the Roman World (H. H. Symonds'. 
Ancient Life, Roman (annotated list of slides 
only) . 

Rome iH. M. Last"). 

The Roman Forum ;G. H. Hallam). 

The Roman Forum, for advanced students (T. 
Ashby). 

The Palatine and Capitol (T. Ashby). 

The Via Appia 1 R. Gardneri. 

The Roman Campagna iT. Ashby). 

Roman Portraiture (Mrs. S. Arthur Strong'. 
Horace (G. H. Hallam). 

Pompeii (A. van Buren). 

Ostia (T. Ashby). 

Ostia iR. Meiggsi. 

Sicily (H. E. Butler). 

The Roman Rhone iS. E. Winbolt'. 

Timgad iH. E. Butler). 

Roman Britain (Mortimer Wheeler). 

The Roman Wall (R. G. Collingwoodj. 
fThe Roman Soldier (H. H. Symonds). 


The Byzantine Civilisation : unillustrated (J. B. 

Bury' . 

The sets consist of about 50 carefully selected 
slides and the cost of hire, including the text and 
postage to members, is ys. 6 d. 

The Catalogue of the Virtue Tebbs collection 
of electrotypes was published in XLIX.. 

p. lxxxix. The charges for the loan of these are 
the same as for the slides, 2 d. each. Copies of 
the Catalogue can be had on application. 

The Societies gratefully acknowledge gifts of 
photographic material from the executors of the 
late Dr. H. R. Hall and the executors of the late 
Dr. E. X. Gardiner. 

They are indebted for a valuable set of nega- 
tives of sites in Asia Minor to Mr. W. H. Buckler. 
Other appreciated donations of negatives have 
reached us from the Managing Committee of the 
British School at Athens, Professor Bernard 
Ashmole, Mr. W. S. Hett, Miss W. Lamb, 
Dr. Felix Oswald, Mr. G. E. Peachey and 
Professor P. N. Ure. 

T he Councils wish again to record their appre- 
ciation of Mr. Wise’s work in the slide depart- 
ment. To lend 10,000 slides in the course of 
one Session without a hitch is a very commend- 
able piece of administration. 
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Finance ; 

In the accounts for the year will be found a 
statement of the cost of production and of the 
receipts from sales of the volume The Sanctuary 
of Artemis Orlhia at Sparta. As will be seen from 
this account, expenditure exceeded the receipts 
from sales by £952. This charge appearing in 
the Income and Expenditure Account, together 
with the cost of an unusually expensive issue of 
the Journal, makes the deficit on the year’s woik- 
ing an unusually heavy one. 

There are, however, other considerations which 
have this year been taken into account, and 
which make an offset, reducing the amount of 
the adverse balance. For insurance purposes it 
was found necessary to call in expert advice for 
the valuation of the books in the librarv, and as 
this figure, so far as the Hellenic Society's 
property is concerned, came to nearly £3,000, it 
was felt that we could quite fairly increase the 
amount appearing in the accounts to £ 1 .300. 
Further additions have been made to the valua- 
tion of the Society's property in respect of the 
Photographic Department and the stock in hand 
of the Society's publications. These additions 
to the valuation more than meet the increase 
which would otherwise be shown in the deficiency 
balance. It will be understood, however, that 
the increased valuations, though justified on 
their own merits, are book entries which do not 
assist the new and onerous liability shown on the 
debit side of the balance sheet. 

Another point which calls for mention is the 
fact that under the heading “ Investments ” the 
Society had a holding of £200 in the Southern 
Punjab Railway Stock which fell due for re- 
demption during the year. This stock had been 
written down some years back to allow for de- 
preciation, with the result that £78 was received 
in excess of the amount at which the holding was 
valued. The whole of the £200 was re-invested, 
and the Society now holds £239 4 per cent. 
Consolidated Stock purchased with this money. 

In conclusion, though the support from 
Student Associates and affiliated libraries is well 


maintained, there is a slight falling off in the 
number of members. This is a grave issue, but 
the cure is ready to hand. The Council have 
every hope that the co-operation of members in 
making the work of the Society known among 
their friends will greatly extend the list of 
members, and in result the Society’s well-being 
and efficiency. 


The President then moved the adoption of the 
above Report, which was seconded by H. E. the 
Greek Minister, M. Caclamanos. 

The Report was then put to the meeting and 
carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Society's auditors, Mr. 
C. F. Clay and Mr. \V. E. F. Macmillan, was 
proposed by Mr. A. \V. Gontme, seconded by 
Professor P. Ure, and ( arried unanimously. 

The President in the course of his Address 
dwelled on the loss the Society had sustained by 
the death of Dr. H. R. Hall. Dr. Norman 
Gardiner and Mr. Arthur Caspersz. 

Major-Geneial Sir Frederick Maurice then 
delivered an address on ' The Battle of Marathon.’ 
After briefly recounting the accepted facts of the 
campaign as a basis for critical inquiry, he turned 
to a detailed examination of Herodotus’ version 
of the story and found in it serious military im- 
probabilities. In particular he set out the mili- 
tary reasons for agreeing with the suggestion of 
Mr. J. A. R. Munro, that Datis landed at 
Marathon while Artaphernes was besieging 
Erettia. Passing to the tactics of the battle 
itself, he gave reasons for believing that the 
Persian position was along the Charadra brook 
facing West, not as is generally supposed facing 
North with their barks to the sea. 

The lecture, which was illustrated by lantern 
slides, was followed by a discussion in which 
Dr. M. Gary, Mr. W. W. How and the President 
took part. 

A vote of thanks to Sir Frederick Maurice, 
moved by the Hon. Treasurer, was carried by 
acclamation. 
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SUPPLEMENT NO. VIII. 

TO THE 

SUBJECT CATALOGUE* OF THE JOINT LIBRARY 


PERIODICALS 


Alte Orient, Der. Beihefte i it. 


9j '< 6 in. Leipsic. 1924-27. 

(See also Morgenland.) 

Antike und Christentum. Kultur- und religionsgeschichtliche 
Studien. By F. J. Dolger. From vol. i (1929). 

1 of x 7] in. Munster. In Progress. 
Bollettino dell 5 Associazione Internazionale degli Studi Mediter- 
ranei. From vol. i (1930). 

12 X 81 in. Rome. In Progress. 

Byzantion. From vol. i (1924). 

10 X 61 in. Paris and Liege. In Progress. 
Gnomon, vols. i-v (1925-29). 10 x 61 - in. Berlin. 

Jahrbuch des deutschen archaologischen Instituts. Supplement- 
band xii : Nekropolen von Vulci. By F. Messer- 
schmidt. 

11 X 8^ in. pp. 164 T 39 plates. Berlin. 1930. 
Magna Grecia, Societa. Campagne della 1926 e 1927. 

ill X 8f- in. Rome. 1928. 

succeeded by 

Atti e Memorie. From 1928. 

ill x 8f in. Rome. In Progress. 
Morgenland. Hefte 12 — (continuation of Beihefte zum Alten 
Orient). 9 1 X 6 in. Leipsic. In Progress. 

(See also Alte Orient, Der.) 

Revue des etudes latines. From vol. i (1923). 

10 x 6J- in. Paris. In Progress. 
Studi Etruschi. From vol. i (1927). 

x 7! in. Florence. In Progress. 


OPUSCULA 

Gildersleeve (B. L.) Selections from the Brief Mention. Edited 
with a biographical sketch by C. W. E. Miller. 

9I X 6J in. pp. liii -}- 493. Baltimore. 1930. 
Mommsen (T.) Romische Forschungen. 2 vols. 

8f x 5! in. pp. iv+410; iv+556. Berlin. 1864-79. 
Pike (J. B.) Classical studies and sketches. 

8 X 5I in. pp. 176. Minneapolis. 1931. 
Reinach (S.) Amalthee. Melanges d'archeologie et d’histoire. ii. 

9! X 61 in. pp. 502. Paris. 1930. 

I I * The Catalogue (published 1924) is sold to members at the reduced price of 
lyf. 6 d. (by post 8 s. 6 d.). 

I This and other supplements are sold at 6 d. each. 

Address : The Assistant Librarian, Hellenic and Roman Societies, 50 Bedford 
| Square, W.C.I. 
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Usener (H.) Kleine Schriften. 4 vols. 

9;;6 in. pp. 461 (av. per vol.). Leipzig. 1912- 14. 


Diehl (C.) Melanges. 2 vols. 

13 X 10 in. pp. xxxi-j- 230 (av. per vol.). Paris. 1930. 

Hirschfeld (0.) Festschrift zu O. Has sechsigstem Geburtstage. 

10 x 7 in. pp. xT-d^- Berlin. 1903. 

Liege. Serta Leodiensia. Melanges de philologie classique publies 
a P occasion du centenaire de 1’ independance de la 
Belgique. 10 x 6| in. pp. 326. Liege. 1930. 

Loeb (J.) Festschrift zum sechzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet von 
seinen archaologischen Freunden in Deutschland und 
Amerika. ill X 8J in. pp. 141. Munich. 1930. 

Martin (C. B.) and others. Martin Classical Lectures, vol. i 
(i93o)- 

81 - X 5! in. pp. x 4- 1 81. Cambridge, Mass. 1931. 

Rudberg (G.) Serta Rudbergiana. Edd. H. Holst, H. Morland. 

9l x6i in. p p . 87. Oslo. 1931. 

Rzach (A.) Charisteria zum achtzigsten Geburtstag. 

i°l X 7! in. pp. 186. Reichenberg. 1930. 


STUDIES 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 13th edition. 3 supplementary 
volumes. 1 if x 8-fin. pp. c. 1150 per vol. 

Rome. Katalog der Bibliothek des deutschen archaeologischen 
Instituts in Rom von August Mau. 1. Supplement zu 
Band I. 1911-25. By F. Matz. 

10 -r 61 in. pp. xxix+516. Berlin and Leipsic. 1930. 
Whibley (L.) A companion to Greek studies. 4th edition, revised. 

9I X 61 in. pp. xxxviii + 790. Cambridge. 1931. 
Nairn (J. A.) Hand-List of Books relating to the classics and classi- 
cal antiquity. 81 x 61 in. pp. 161. Oxford. 1931. 

Id. Another copy. 

Archaeologisches Institut des deutschen Reiches. Bericht uber die 
Hundertjahrfeier, 21-25 April, 1929. 

9I X 6 in. pp. vii-f 440. Berlin. 1930. 
Knowles (W. H.) Presidential address [Trans, of Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Arch. Soc., lii] . 

81 - X 5 l i n - PP- 14 - I 930 - 

Oldfather (W. A.) The character of the training and of the thesis 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Classics. 
[Class. Journ., xxvi. 8.] 9 ; 61 - in. pp. 9. 

Leipzig. Sachsische Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. 

Philol.-hist. Klassc, Bd. 82, Hft. 2. Nachrufe auf F. 
Studniczka, J. Ilberg, K. v. Amira. 

9I X 6 in. pp. 36. Leipzig. 1930. 
Loewy (E.) Franz Studniczka. Ein Nachruf. [Almanach der 
Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien.] 

7l x 4f in. pp. 8. Vienna. 1930. 

GREEK AUTHORS 

Anthology. Anthologie grecque i. Anthologie palatine iii. (livre 
vi). Edited and translated into French by P. Waltz. 
[Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 X 5l in. pp. 337. Paris. 1931. 
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Corpus medicorum graecorum VI, 2, 1. Oribasius. iii, libri xxiv- 
xxv, xliii-xlviii. Ed. J. Racder. 

9! ; . 61 in. pp. viii J- 291 . Leipsic. 1931. 
Historici. Jacoby (F.) Die Fragmente der griechischen His- 
toriker. Tl. ii, Lief. 4 : Kommoitar zu Xr. 154-261. 

9I X 61 in. pp. 543-884. Berlin. 1930. 
Rhetores Graeci. vol. xiv. Prolegomenon sylloge. Ed. H. Rabe. 

6} c 4I in. pp. cxxviii — 494. Leipsic. 1931. 
Doxographi Graeci. Ed. H. Diels. 

9I X 61 in. pp. x-j- 854. Berlin. 1929. 
Aldington (R.) Medallions from Anyte of Tegea, Meleager of 
Gadara, the Anacreontea, Latin poets of the Renaissance. 

7 a >' 4 i in- PP-H 7 - J 930 . 
Novum Testamentum graece. Ed. A. Souter. 

7I x 5 in. pp. xxiv-r 480. Oxford. 1910. 


Aeschylus. Persae. Ed. A. O. Prickard. 

61 • 4 in. pp. xxxviii -- 132. 1928 (1879). 

Prometheus Vinctus. Edd. E. E. Sikes, St. J. B. \V. Willson. 

61 X 4 in. pp. lxv r 1 97- 1912 (1898). 

Prometheus Vinctus. 

7X4I in. pp. 39. London. 1430. 
Antiphon. Solmsen (F.j Antiphonstudien [Neue Philol. Unters., 
heft 8]. 9I X 6] in. pp. 78. Berlin. 1931. 

Apollonius Rhodius. Delage IE.; Biographic d'Apollonios de 
Rhodes. y| x 61 in. pp. 82. Bordeaux. 1930. 

— • La Geographic dans les Argonauliques d'Apollonios 

de Rhodes. g§ x 61 in. pp. 311. Bordeaux. 1930. 
Aristides. Amann (J.) Die Zeusrede des Ailios Aristeides. 

gl x 6{ in. pp. 112. Stuttgart. 1931. 
Aristophanes. Comedies. Ed. T. Bergk. 

7 J X 4^- in. pp. lxxiii -- 612. Leipsic. 1888. 

Comedies. Edited and translated by B. B. Rogers. 

Vol. 3. Peace and Birds. 

4. Lysistrata and Thesmophoriazusae. 

5. Frogs and Ecclesiazusae. 

6. Plutus, with the Mcnaeclnni of Plautus. 

81 6.1 in. r g 1 1-19. 

i. Les Acharniens — Les Cavaliers — Les Nuees. Edited by 

V. Cordon; translated into French by H. van Daele. 
[Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 x 5J in. pp. xxxii-j- 230. Paris. 1923. 

Cantica. Ed. O. Schroeder. 

6J x, 4-I in. pp. 103. Leipsic. 1930. 
Aristotle. The works of Aristotle translated into English under the 
editorship of W. D. Ross. De Anima. By J. A. Smith. 

g a 5J in. Oxford. 1931. 

Wingate (S. D.) The mediaeval Latin versions of the 

Aristotelian scientific corpus, with special reference to 
the Biological works. 9J ; 61 in. pp. 136. 1931. 

Athenaeus. The Deipnosophists iv. Edited and translated by 
C. B. Gulick. [Loeb Class. Libr.J 

6| '< 4I in. pp. x -j- 606. 1930. 

Augustus. Meuwese (A. P. M.) De rerum gestarum Divi Augusti 
versione graeca. 

9I x 6 in. pp. xiii— 128. Buscoducum. 1920. 
Aurelius, Marcus. Dove (C. C.) Marcus Aurelius Antoninus: 
his life and times. 7 1 X 5 in. pp. ix+ 286. 1930. 
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Aurelius, Marcus. Sedgwick (H. W.) Life of Marcus Aurelius. 

•ji X 5 in. pp. 309. New Haven. 1922. 
Basil. Letters. Edited and translated by R.J. Deferrari. Vol. iii. 

[Loeb Class. Libr.] 6] X 4j in. pp. xv+489. 1930. 

Callimachus. Caiien (E.) Les Hymnes de Callimaque : com- 
mentaire explicatif et critique. 

10 x 6] in. pp. xi A 282. Paris. 1930. 

Callimaque et son oeuvre poetique. 

10 X 6i in. pp. 654. Paris. 1929. 
Chrysostom. Burns (M. A.) Saint John Chrysostom’s homilies 
on the statues : a study of their rhetorical qualities and 
form. 

9 X 6 in. pp. viii — J— 123. Washington, D.C. 1930. 
Demetrius Cydones. Correspondance. Edited and translated into 
French by G. Cammelli. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8x5 in. pp. xlix A 216. Paris. 1930. 
Demosthenes. Orationes. Yol. iii. Ed. W. Rennie. 

7J X 5 in. pp. xvi-f 432. Oxford. 1931. 
Olvnthiacs, Philippics, In Leptinem, etc. Edited and trans- 
lated by J. H. Vince. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 

61 X 41 in. pp. xx-j- 608. 1930. 

First Philippic and Olynthiacs. Ed. J. E. Sandys. 

61 . 4 in. pp. lxxx-y 246. 1924 (1897). 

On the Peace, Second Philippic, On the Ghersonesus and 

Third Philippic. Ed. J. E. Sandys. 

61 ; 4 in. pp. lxxii 7- 260. 1913(1900). 

Epicharmus. Fragments. Translated into French by R. J. 
Walker and illustrated by A. A. Benois. 

9J X 61 in. pp. 78. Nice, [n.d.] 
Euripides. Bacchae. Ed. J. E. Sandys. 

7j x 5 in. pp. civ A 275. Cambridge. 1900. 

— - Bacchae. Ed. R. Y. Tyrrell. 

61 X 4 in. pp. cviA 159 - 19 28 ( i8 97 )- 

Iphigenia in Aulis. Translated into English verse by F. M. 

Stawell. 7 J x 4! in. pp. viiiA 128. 1929. 

Iphigeneia in Tauris. Ed. E. B. England. 

61 X 4 in. pp. xxxi+ 260. 1926 (1886). 

Hippocrates. Yol. iv. Heracleitus. Edited and translated by 
W. H. S. Jones. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 

6i X 4 i in. pp. lix A 5 : 9 - I 93 1 - 

Edelstein (L.) TTepi ’Atpcov und die Sammlung der Hippo- 

kratischen Schriften. [Problemata, iv.] 

9 1 x 61 in. pp. viii A 188. Berlin. 1931. 
Homer. Iliad. Ed. T. W. Allen. 3 vols. 

9 5j in. pp.xiA 340 (av. per vol.). Oxford. 1931. 

Bassett (S. E.) The pursuit of Hector. [Trans. Amer. 

Phil. Ass., Ixi.] 9] a 6 4 m. pp. 20. 193^* 

Bowra (C. M.) Tradition and design in the Iliad. 

9 X 5I in. pp. viii A 278. Oxford. 1930. 

Bulas (K.) Les illustrations antiques de l’Hiade. [Eus 

supplementa. vol. 3.] 

9! X 6] in. pp. viiA 144- Lwow. 1929. 

■ Trueber (H.) Die Caesurenfolgen des letzten Bearbeiters 

im Homer als Spuren seiner Kompositionskunst. 

9I >' 6] in. pp. 96. Bonn. 1930. 

■ Wood (S.) Homer's surgeons: Machaon and Podalirius. 

[The Lancet.] 81 X 5] Tn. pp. 16. 1931. 

Isaeus. Speeches. Ed. W. Wyse. 

X 5I in. pp. lxiv A 735 - Cambridge. 1904. 
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John (St.) Hansmann (K.) Ein neuentdeckter Kommentar zum 
J ohannescvangelium . 

X 6J in. pp. 322. Paderborn. 1930. 

Hansmann (K.) Ein neuentdeckter Kommentar zum 

J ohannesevangelium . 

9 X 6 in. pp. 63. Paderborn. 1930. 

Jaeger (W.) Der neuentdeckte Kommentar zum Johan- 

nesevangelium und Dionysios Areopagites. [Sitz.-ber. 
der preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. Klasse, 1930, xxvi.] 
10 X 7 in. pp. 28. Berlin. 1930. 

Josephus. Jewish Antiquities, i-iv. Edited and translated by 
H. St. J. Thackeray. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 

b| X 4 i in. pp. xix-r 649. 1930. 

Thackeray t H. St. J.) A Lexicon to Josephus. Part i. 

r 3T X gf in. pp. x-f- 80. Paris. 1930. 

Leonidas of Tarentum. Poems. Translated into English verse by 
E. [R.] Bevan. 

7 l >' 5 j in- pp. xlviiij- 119. Oxford. 1931. 

Lysias. Edited and translated by W. R. M. Lamb. [Loeb Class. 

Libr.] 6J x 4] in. pp. xxvi A 707. 1930. 

Orationes xvi. Ed. E. S. Shuckburgh. 

6| x 4 in. pp. xliii+ 383. 1929(1892). 

Menander. Fabularum reliquiae. Ed. J. van Leeuwen. 

7 t R 5-Jin. pp. xxvii 4 - 256. Leyden. 1919. 

Philo. Edited and translated by F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker, 
vol. iii. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 

6i X 4 j in- PP- viii+ 512. 1930. 

Adler (M.) Studien zu Philo von Alexandreia. 

9J x 6J in. pp. 102. Breslau. 1929. 

Drummond (J.) Philo Judaeus; or the Jewish-Alexandrian 

Philosophy in its development and completion. 2 vols. 

9 x 5I in. pp. viii-r 357 (av. per vol.). 1888. 

Pindar. Carmina. Ed. O. Schroeder. 

6J a; 4J in. pp. xii T 376. Leipsic. 1930. 

Translated with literary and critical commentaries by L. R. 

Farnell. vol. i. 81 x 5] in. pp. xivT 384. 1930. 

Isthmian Odes. Ed. J. B. Bury. 

82 , 52 in. pp. xxxviii+ 194. 1892. 

Plato. Oeuvres completes, v. 1. Ion — Mencxene — Euthydeme. 

Edited and translated into French by L. Meridier. [Assn. 
G. Bude.] 8x5 in. pp. 284. Paris. 1931. 

v. 2. Gratyle. Edited and translated into French 

by L. Meridier. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 , 5 in. pp. 228. Paris. 1931. 

xiii. 2. Dialogues suspects. Edited and translated 

into French by J. Souilhe. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 -; 5 in. pp. xiii -j- 190. Paris. 1930. 

xiii. g. Dialogues apocryphes. Edited and trans- 
lated into French by J. Souilhe. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8x5 in. pp. 173. Paris. 1930. 

The Republic i-v. Edited and translated by P. Shorey. 

[Loeb Class. Libr.] 

6| X 4J in. pp. liii+535. 1930. 

Lysis. Translated by K. A. Matthews and illustrated by 

Lvnton Lamb. g] X bin. 1930. 

Meno. Ed. E. S. Thompson. 

6A x 4 in. pp. lxvi~- 319. 1901. 

— Protagoras. Ed. W. Nestle. 

8-J X 5 in. pp. v -j- 178. Leipsic. 1931. 
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Plato. Republic. l'il. C. 1 . Heunann. 

7 4} in. pp. J I B. Leipsic. I B7 7. 

- Sophistes and Polilii us. Ed. L. Campbell. 

<1 5' in. pp. xc -- iqi. Oxford. 1867. 

1 hcaeletus. Ed. 1 . Campbell. 

i) .- 3', in. pp. lxxxvii 225. Oxfoid. i8bl. 
hi. Another iop\. and edition. Oxford. 188-5. 

.Or 1 . I .exit on Platonicum. 

qi bj in. pp. vi — 1472. Berlin. 1908. 

( AM'l.Rsz A. , Plato's Seventh Epistle. 

to 8 in. pp. 14. , MS. 1931. 

(ikon. Plato, and the other companions oi Sokratcs. 

t vols. 7] 4,* in. jip. 47(1 av. per vol. . 1885. 

St 1 1 \ i tin - win (\V. Platons /writer hlippiasdialog. 

81 5I in. pp. 36. Paderborn. iQjl- 

Wot. Ft (EL I’latos Apologie. 

9] . b] in. pp. 54. Grafenhainichen. 1929. 

Plotinus. Enueades, ii. Edited and translated into l-'rench by 
F. Btehicr. [Assn. (i. Bude.| 

8 3} in. pp. 139. Paiis. 1924. 

Limeades, v. Edited and translated into French by E. 
Bn hier. [Assn. G. Bade.] 

8 7 in. pp. 173. Paris. 1931. 

( )n the ( )ne and Good. The Sixth Em toad, translated by 
S. Mat Kenna and B. S. Page. Yol. v. 

to, 1 8 in. pp. 253. 1930. 

Kuistt 1 i.i.r P. O.) Der Bcgrilf der Seele in der Ethik des 
l’lotin. 

ql <>} in. pp. vii -'r 110. Tubingen. 1929. 

Plutarch. Moiali.t. Edited and tianslated bv E. C. Babbitt. 
Yol. iii. |l.oeb Glass. I.ibr.'l 

"•1 " -11 in. ]>]). xii -f- boo. 1931. 
Wii/s\|(kir A.! I ntersuehungen niter Plutarchs bio- 
graphist he 1 'echnik. [ Problemata, ii. | 

ol bj in. pp. 122. Berlin. 1931. 
Proclus. In Platonis ( aatvlum cmnmentaria. Ed. G. Pasquali. 

h, 1 |1 in. pp. xiv 1 19. Leipsic. 1908. 

In Platonis lent publieam cotntnentat in. Eld. G. Kroll. 
-2 \ ols. 

•>i } * in. pp. vii ; zqb; i\ - 47(1. Leipsic. 1899 1901. 

In Platonis Timactnn rominentat ia. Ed. E. Diehl. 3 vols. 

* >1 (1 m. pp. xxv - |-;8 (av. per vol.). Leipsic. 

1903- b 

Psellos. ( ‘lit onogi aphie on Histone d im siec le de Bxzance 197b 
1077 . 2 sols. Ed. E Renauld. [Assn. G. Budf.] 

8 -,J in. pp. lxxxvii i - 33(1 av. per Yol.} 14. 

Paris. 1 92b— 28. 

Sophocles. Antigone. With English tianslation bv Members of 
Bi adheld ( lollege. 

7} 4? in. pp. 5b. Oxford. 19-51. 

Sextus Empiricus. Opera. Ed. H. Mutschmann. Yols. i and ii. 

h 't - -(} in. pp. xxviii 210; xix-f 429. Leipsic. 

1912-14. 

Strabo. 1 he Geography. vol. xii. Edited and translated by H. L. 
J< Hit's. [I.oeb Class. Libr. ] 

(, i ■ 4 r in- PP- 373 - 1930. 

Theophrastus. Huiiday W. R. The Superstitious Man ’ of 
Theophrastus. [Folk-lore.] 

81 ' 5I in. pp. 33. 1930. 
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Theopompus. Hellenica. Ed. 1 . Mnu. 

<) 7 | ill. ]>)> _>< 1 1 . I Lille. l<|c ■<(. 

Thucydides. Histoiiae. Ed. H. S. Jones. Yol ii. 

7 1 in. t )xl'< n cl. l nil-" 

Timotheos. B Asxi/rr S. 1 . . I Ik 1 pl.ii i* and date ot the fust pcr- 
ioimancc <>i the ' l*t ivi.ins nl 1 unutlii us. |(.l,tss. Phil., 
x.xxi.] < * \ * i in. pp i p ( hii ,mn. Hep. 

LATIN AUTHORS 

Anthologia Latina. Etii 1 . Buitheler, A. Hum*. I.. l.ummat/si h. 
M. 1 hill. () \ i ,K. 

*>l 4' ill. pp. 4 V> . 1 \ . pel Mil.'. l.eipsii ti!i|j 1 <|->I>. 

Aetna. Ed. R. Kllis 

• >,* 7111. pp. < iii 27B. ().\foid. Kim. 

Eil. II. A. J Mum,,. 

<l ")l in pp U.p Cambiidge liilij. 

- — lAlited and ti.insl.tteil into (in man 1 >x S. Smlh.ius 

10 • <>' in. pp. x .1 ;u. l.iipsii 1 Unit. 

Antniianus Marcellinus. Ed C. r. Cl.uk. 1. ii 1. 

qJ ii in pp. xi \ i 1 i hoo. Beilin, min 17. 


Apuleius. Mctainorpln iseun 

iihi 

t xi. 

Ed. 

( ' ( it. it 1 atano. 

ll 1 

in. 

pp 

. 1 

•;4’»- 1 min. 

Augustine. l)e heata x 11. 

1. 

Ed. 

M 

Si limans. | l'lor ilegiuni 

Pati istieuni. lase. j 

: 7 -l 




«■! 

t> 

in. 

]>|i 2 Bonn. 11)41. 

1 )<* dot ti in.i t hi isti.ma. 

Ed. 

11. 

j. Y ogi Is. j h im ilegiuin 


P.Ut istieuni. I.im j.) . | 

<1 ti in. pp. \ i 1 04. B< ,1111. 1 u p 1. 

I hf‘ ( ity of ( i< xl. 1 1 anslated liv | . I lea lev. 

7! l,' in. pp. Kix -’<>7. 1 <) { i . 

Bede. Opeiu histmiia. I.diied and n.mslaled l»v ). 1 '.. King. 

2 1. 1 ,1s. | I a >el » ( .lass. 1 .1 1 >1 . j 

>i[ ■ 4 J in. pp xxxv • 707: ix 717. 11140. 

Cato. 1 )e agi i ( u It 111 a Ed. ( 1. ( li 11 1/. 

• » in pp xx ■ 7). I.eipsie. 

( ■ t ]<( Ii > ( i . 1 ..1 pi innt i\ .1 1 i\ ilia hit in.t ai’i i< < da e il lihro 

(leir A 4 1 i I lilt III a di \! Pol! in ( la lone. 

7,' in. pp. 241 l ion in e. 

Cicero. Conespondenee. i'dd. K 4 ' i X 1 r e 1 1 . 1 . (1 Puiser. ii\o|s. 

Hj . 7* in. pp. a\ ]x i \ol . Dublin and l.oudon. 

iipli. 

Selected letteis. /•.,/ II. M. Potent. 

7 1 7 hi. pp xix • 27b. Ni w Yolk. 11(41 

I’m Miloiie. in I’isoni iii. pin Si .mm. pm 1 onti io. pro 
R.aliii io. pm Man olio, pm I aval io. pro I Joint at 1 1 1 allied 

and translated h\ N 11 . Watts | I.oeh ( Hass. 1 .i!,t . | 

h>. )i in. pp. x iii 717 . Kill. 
Pro P. Oniiiitin. Pm Sexto Kira io Ameimo, Pm Ouinto 
Roseio ( ionioeilo. Do I .ego Agraria i. ii. iii I.dited 
and translated hv J. H. l reese. [ Ian Ii ( .lass. I a 1 »i . j 

• i J - 4 i in. jrp. x iii - 704. K» pi. 

Pro 1 ’. Sestio. Ed. C. Halm. 

<h‘ 7 1 m. pp-vi - 44 <i. I.eipsie. 1R47. 

Second Philippic. Ed.). \.. 15 . Mavm. 

<d 4 in. pp. Ivi • t(i! 5 . 11127 ■ i! 5 hi i. 

Orationum s ( holiaxtae Ed. T. Stanch Vol. ii. hom- 

mentarios rontinens. 

Oj 61 in. yip. 472. Vienna and I.eijisic. Ii|i2. 
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Cicero. Academica. Ed. J. S. Reid. 

8f X 5 f in. pp. x+371. 1885. 

Brutus. Ed. M. Kellogg. 

7 i X 4I in. pp. xxix+ 196. Boston, U.S.A. 1889. 

De divinatione, ii. Part ii. Ed. A. S. Pease. [Univ. of 

Illinois studies in language and literature, viii, 3.] 

to| y 7 in. pp. 194. Urbana. 1923. 

De natura deorum. Ed. J. B. Mayor. 3 vols. 

8| x 5J in. pp. Ix-f- 265 (av. per vol.). Cambridge. 

1883-91. 

De oratore. Ed. A. S. Wilkins. Books ii and iii. 

8§ X 53 in. pp. 170, 165. Oxford. 1881-92. 

Orator. Ed. J. E. Sandys. 

8§ x 5J in. pp. c4- 258. Cambridge. 1885. 

Tusculanae disputationes. Ed. T. W. Dougan. Vol. i. 

Books i and ii. 

8f X 5j in. pp. Lxiv 4 ~ 252. Cambridge. 1905. 

Harder (R.) Ueber Ciceros Somnium Scipionis. [Schrif- 

ten der Koenigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, vi. 3.] 

10 X 7 i in. pp. 150. Halle (Saale). 1929. 

Lalrand (L.) Etudes sur le style des discours de Ciceron. 

3 vols. 

8J X 5I in. pp. iv-[- 416 -j- 14. Paris. 1927-30. 

Muretus. Orationum Ciceronis in Gatilinam explicatio. 

6 X 4 in. pp. 130. Venice. 1557. 

Zielinski (T.) Das Glauselgesetz in Ciceros Reden. 

8f X 53 in. pp. viii 4 - 253. Leipsic. 1904. 
Eckhart. Magistri Echardi quaestiones et sermo Parisienses. Ed. 

B. Geyer. 9! x 6 in. pp. 34. Bonn. 1931. 

Ennius. Ennianae poesis reliquiae. Ed. I. Vahlen. 

9 x 5j in. pp. ccxxiv 4- 306. Leipsic. 1928. 
Festus. De verborum significatu. Cum Pauli Epitome. Ed. 
W. M. Lindsay. 

6| x 43 in. pp. xxviii-b 574- Leipsic. 1913. 
Gaius. Institutiones. With translation and commentary by E. 
Poste. 4th edition revised by E. A. Whittock. 

9 X 5! in. pp.lv 4- 668. Oxford. 1925. 
Horace. Q. Horati Flacci Opera. [Ed. F. W. Cornish.] 

9 x 6 in. pp. 302. 1883. 

Arte Poetica di Orazio. Ed. A. Rostagni. 

8 X 5J in. pp. cxii 4 - 133. Turin. 1930. 

Epistles. Ed. A. S. Wilkins. 

6i X 4 in. pp. xxxivd- 442. 1929 (1892). 

Oden und Epoden. Ed. A. Kiessling. 

8 X 5 in. pp. viii 4 ~ 568. Berlin. 1930. 
Satires. Ed. A. Palmer. 

61 x 4 in. pp. lxvi 4- 410. 1925 (1891). 

Lugli (G.) Horace’s Sabine farm. Translated by G. 

Bagnani. 64 X 4! in. pp. 71. Rome. 1930. 

Juvenal. Saturae. Ed. L. Friedlaender. 2 vols. in 1. 

9 < of in. pp. 6124- 108. Leipsic. 1895. 
Lucilius. Saturae. Ed. C. Lachmann. 

8j X 53 in. pp. vii+ 139. Berlin. 1876. 
Cichorius (G.) Untersuchungen zu Lucilius. 

9 X 5-4 in. pp. ix 4 - 364. Berlin. 1908. 
Lucretius. De rerum natura. Ed. G. Giussani. Vol. i. Studi 

Lucreziani. Vol. iii. Libri iii e iv. Vol. iv. Libro v. 

8 X 5-4 in. pp. Ixxxii 4 - 246 (av. per vol.). Turin. 

1923^29. 
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Manilius. Astronomica. Book ii. Ed. H. \V. Garrod. 

8f X 5} in. pp. c-y 166. Oxford. 1911. 

Ed. A. E. Housman. Books ii-v. 

8| x 5} in. pp. xxx -f 131 (av. per vol.). 1912-30. 
Nonius Marceilus. De conpendiosa doctrina. Ed. W. M. Lindsay. 

3 vols. 6f < 4} in. pp. xlii A 997 - Leipsic. 1903. 
Orosius. Davids (J. A.) De Orosio et Sancto Augustino Priscil- 
lianistarum adversariis commentatio historica et philo- 
logica. 9| >;6} in. pp. 301. Hague. [1930.] 

Ovid. Epistula Sapphus ad Phaonem. Ed. S. G. de Vries. 

9} X 6 in. pp. 155. Leyden. 1885. 

Fasti. Ed. G. H. Hallam. 

6i 4} in. pp. xxviii 352. 1929. 

Persius. The Satires rendered into English verse with an intro- 
duction and notes by J. Tate. 

l\ - 5 in. pp. 68. Oxford. 1930. 

Plautus. Gomoediae. Ed. W. M. Lindsay. 2 vols. 

l\ 5 in. Oxford. 1903-10. 

Amphitruo. Ed. A. Palmer. 

6} x 4 in. pp. liv — 272. 1906 (1890). 

Jachmann (G.) Plautinisches und Attisches. [Problemata, 

iii.] 9} X 6i in. pp. 258. Berlin. 1 93 1 • 

Pliny (the Elder). Kroll (\V.) Die Kosmologie dcs Plinius. 

[Abh. der schles. Gesellschaft fur vaterlandische Cultur : 
geisteswiss. Reihe, 3.] 

9} 6} in. pp. 92. Breslau. 1930. 

Propertius. Select Elegies. Ed.]. P. Postgate. 

6} X 4 in. pp. cxlviii — 272. 1926 (1884). 

Seneca. Bailly (A.) Les pensees de Seneque. 

7} < 5 in. pp. 1 6 1 . Paris. 1929. 

— - La vie de Seneque. 

7 i ■' 5 in. pp. 205. Paris. 1929. 
Servius Grammaticus. Qui feruntur in carmina Vergilii com- 
nientarii. Edd. G. Thilo, H. Hagen. 3 vols. (6 fasc.). 

10 >. 6} in. pp. xlii — 736 (av. per vol.). Leipsic. 

1902-27. 

Statius. Silvae. Ed. F. Vollmer. 

10 ■' 6} in. pp. xvi A 598. Leipsic. 1898. 
Suetonius. Vita Divi Claudii. Ed. H. Smilda. 

9} X 6J in. pp. 192. Groningen. 1896. 

Vita Domitiani. Ed. J. Janssen. 

9} X 6} in. pp. 95. Groningen. 1919. 
Tacitus. Agricola. Ed. H. Furneaux. 2nd edition revised by 
J. G. G. Anderson. 

7} X yin. pp. lxxxvii + 192. Oxford. 1929. 

Agricola and Germania. Ed. A. Gudeman. 

7} X 5} in. pp. xii-f-409. New York. 1928. 

Annals. Ed. G. O. Holbrooke. 

8} ,5} in. pp. xxiv-f 534. 1882. 

Histories, Bks. iv-v. Edited and translated by G. H. Moore. 

Annals, Bks. i iii. Edited and translated by J. Jackson. 
[Loeb Class. Libr.] 6} •, 4} in. pp. 643. 1931. 

Draeger (A.) Ueber Svntax und Stil des Tacitus. 

81 x 5} in. pp. xiv- 1 - 130. Leipsic. 1882. 
Terence. Gomoediae. Edd. R. Kauer, W. M. Lindsay. 

7} \ 5 in. Oxford. 1926. 

Tertullian. Apologeticus. Ed. J. E. B. Mayor. With a translation 
by A. Souter. 

8} X 5} in. pp. xx 4-496. Cambridge. 1917- 
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Tertullian. Apology. De Spectaculis. Edited and translated by 
T. R. Glover. Minueius Felix. Edited and translated by 
G. H. Rendall. (Based on the unfinished version by 
W. G. A. Kerr.) [Loeb Glass. Libr.] 

6J x in. pp. xxvii + 446. 1931. 

Tibullus. Selections. Ed. J. P. Postgate. 

6| X 4 in. pp. lii+ 234. 1929 (1910). 

Schuster (M.) Tibull-Studien. 

g-l x 6J in. pp. iv + 201. Vienna. 1930. 
Varro. De lingua Latina. Edd. G. Goetz, F. Schoell. 

9] x 6] in. pp. liv-p 342. Leipsic. 1910. 

— Res rusticae. Ed. G. Goetz. 

6§ X 45 in. pp. xxv -f 162. Leipsic. 1929. 
Saturarum Menippearum reliquiae. Ed. F. Oehler. 

9 X 55 in. pp. viii-j- 266. Leipsic. 1844. 
Virgil. Opera. Ed. O. Ribbeck. 4 vols. 

9] X 6 in. pp. 840+ 101. Leipsic. 1894-5. 

Post Ribbeckium tertium recognovit G. Ianell. 

6J x 4j in. pp. xxviii+ 428. Leipsic. 1930. 

Aeneid. Ed. J. W. Mackail. 

9 X 5j in. pp. lxxxviii — 532. Oxford. 1930. 

Appendix Vergiliana. Ed. R. Ellis. 

7J X 5 in. Oxford. 1907. 

— Vitae Vergilianae. Ed. I. Brummer. 

6| x 4) in. pp. xxiv+ 74. Leipsic. 1912. 

Brixton (A. G.) Maphaeus Vcgius and his thirteenth book 

of the Aeneid. 

9-4- X 7 in. pp. xi V 183. Stanford, Gal. 1930. 

Comparetti (D.) Vergil in the Middle Ages. Translated 

by E. F. M. Benecke. Introduction by R. Ellis. 

7f A 5 in. pp. xvi+ 376. 1908. 

Conway (R. S.) Vergil's creative art. [Proc. Brit. Acad., 

xvii.] 10} x 6| in. pp. 24. 1931. 

Diederich (M. D.) Vergil in the works of St. Ambrose. 

[Catholic L'niv. of America, Patristic Studies, xxix.] 

9 X 6 in. pp. xv 127. Washington, D.C. 1931. 

Duff f J. W.) The magic of Virgil. 

8| x .if in. pp. 31. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1931. 

Fraenkel (E.) Gedanken zu einer deutschen Vergilfeier. 

9 X 6J in. pp. 47. Berlin. 1930. 

Gardner (E. G.) Virgil in Italian poetry. [Annual 

Italian lecture of the Brit. Acad., 1931.] 

io|- x 6J in. pp. 23. 

Mackail (J. W.) Virgil. [Proc. Brit. Acad., xvii.] 

io| x 6i in. pp. 22. 1931. 

Morgan (J. S.), McKenzie (K.), and Osgood (C. G.) The 

tradition of Virgil. 

10 x 7 in. pp. vi+40. Princeton. 1930. 
Rand (E. K.) The magical art of Virgil. 

8| x 6 in. pp. xi — 458. Cambridge, Mass. 1931. 

Sparrow (J.) Half-lines and repetitions in Virgil. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 156. Oxford. 1931. 

Catalogue of the Charles H. Forbes Collection of Vergiliana 

in the Oliver Wendell Holmes Library of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. 

9x6 in. pp. 107. Andover, Mass. 1931. 

The celebration of the 2000th anniversary of Virgil’s birth, 

held by the University of Sydney. 

7] X 4! in. pp. 48. Sydney. 1930. 
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Vitruvius. On Architecture. Edited and translated by F. Granger. 
Vol. i. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 

61 x 4} in. pp. xxxvi - 317. 1931. 

Vives. Rouse (W. H. D.) Ludovicus Vives. Scenes of school 
and college life in Latin dialogues. 

7 i -< 4 r in- PP- ' 35 - Oxford. 1931. 

GRAMMAR, LANGUAGE, PHILOLOGY 

Brugmann (K.) and Delbrueck (B.) Vergleichende Grammatik der 
Indogermanischen Spraclien. 4 vols. 

9 X 6]^ in. pp. xxv 4- 959 (av. per vol.). Berlin, 
Leipsic, and Strassburg. 1906-30. 

Meillet (A.) and Vendryes (J.) Traite de grammaire comparee des 
langues classiques. 

9 ' in- PP- xiv + 684. Paris. 1927. 

Riemann (0.) and Goelzer (H.) Grammaire comparee du grec et 
du latin. Vol. i. Syntaxe. Vol. ii. Phonetique et £tude 
des formes. 

9! X 61 in. pp. 720 (av. per vol.). Paris. 1897-1901. 

Delbriick (B.) Introduction to the study of language. 

8J X. 5! in. pp. xii 4- 142. Leipsic. 1882. 

Giles (P.) A short manual of Comparative Philology for Classical 
students. 7 in. pp. xl-4619. 1901. 

Drerup (E.) Perioden der klassieke Philologie. 

9! ■' in. pp. 48. Utrecht. 1930. 


Boisacq (6.) Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue grecque. 

9 X 6j in. pp. xxx -f- 1123. Heidelberg and Paris. 1923. 
Liddell (H. G.) and Scott (R.) A Greek English lexicon. A new 
edition revised and augmented throughout by H. Stuart 
Jones. Part 5. ©riaaupoTTOisco — KC04. 

12 ;; gin. pp. 220. Oxford. 1930. 
Moulton (J. H.) and Milligan (G.) The V ocabulary of the Greek 
Testament. 11J x 8| in. pp. 705. 1930. 

Photius. Lexicon. Ed. S. A. Naber. 2 vols. 

9 X 5! in. pp. 455 (av. per vol.). Leyden. 1864-65. 

Reitzensteix (R.) Der Anfang des Lexikons des Photios. 

9)- X 6} in. pp. liii-r 166. Leipsic and Berlin. 1907. 
Souter (A.) A pocket lexicon to the Greek New Testament. 

6J x 4-I in. pp. viii 290. Oxford. 1929. 
Zorell (F.) Lexicon graecum Novi Testamenti. 

10 x 61 in. pp. xxiii — 749. Paris. 1931. 


Goodwin (W. W.) A Greek grammar. 

.71 . 4 ! in- pp- xxxvi 4 - 45 1 - ' 93 ° 4 894). 
Humbert (J.) La disparition du datil en Grec. 

10 X 61 in. pp. xii 4- 204. Paris. 1930. 
Bechtel (F.) Die griechischen Dialekte. 3 vols. 

9} \ 6 in. pp. v+ 588 (av. per vol. 1. Berlin. 1921-24. 
Buecheler (F.) Umbrica. 

iol X 61 in. pp. 223. Bonn, 1883. 


Fitzhugh (T.) Triumpus — Qptappos. Pyrrhic hia Indoeuropae- 

orum anima vocis. [University of Virginia Bull, of the 
School of Latin, 2. Nos. 1-2.] 

9x6 in. pp. 207. Charlottesville, Va. 1930. 
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Hardie (W. R.) Res metrica. 

X 5 in. pp. xii+ 275. Oxford. 1920. 
Mueller (L.) De re metrica. 

gj X 5§ in. pp. xii-f- 651 . Petersburg. 1894. 
Servien (P.) Les rythmes comme introduction physique a l’es- 
thetique. 7-i X 54 in. pp. 208. Paris. 1930. 

Cobet (C. G.) Novae lectiones quibus continentur observationes 
criticae in scriptores graecos. 

qj x g 4 in. pp. xxiv-j- 890. Leyden. 1858. 
Collomp (P.) La critique des textes. 

7 s ' 5I in. pp. 128. Strassburg. 1931. 

HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

Croiset (A.) Histoire de la litterature grecque. 5 vols. 

9 /s 5^ in. pp. xliii-p 770 (av. per vol.). Paris. 1928. 
Susemihl (F.) Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur in der 
Alexandrinerzeit. 2 vols. 

9 \ Gin. pp. xvi+907; xviJ- 77 1 - Leipsic. 1891-2. 

Howald (E.) Die griechische Tragodie. 

84 x 5-Jin. pp. vi J- 183. Munich. 1930. 
Nestle (W.) Die Struktur des Eingangs in der Attischen Tragodie. 

g 4 x 6J- in. pp. x-p 133. Stuttgart. 1930. 
Pohlenz (M.) Die griechische Tragodie. 

8J X 6 in. pp. viii -f- 542; iv-{- 148. Leipsic. 1930. 
Couat (A.) Alexandrian poetry under the first three Ptolemies. 

With a supplementary chapter by E. Cahen. Translated 
by J. Loeb. 9 x 5I in. pp. xx + 638. 1931. 

Blass (F.) Die attische Beredsarnkeit. iii, 1 and 2. Demosthenes, 
Demosthenes' Genossen und Gegner. 2 vols. 

84 X 5s in. pp. 530 (av. per vol.). Leipsic. 1893-98. 

- Die Griechische Beredsarnkeit in dem Zeitraum von 

Alexander bis auf Augustus. 

84 X 5! in. pp. viii -j— 234. Berlin. 1865. 
Martin (J.) Symposion: Die Geschichte einer literarischen Form. 

[Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, xvii. 
I-2-] 

g.V X 6J in. pp. viii -j- 320. Paderborn. 1931. 
Rohde (E.) Der griechische Roman und seine Vorlaufer. 

9X6 in. pp. xix x- 61 1. Leipsic. 1900. 
Wilkins (E. G.) The Delphic maxims in literature. 

7 i - 5 1 in - pp- vii+271. Chicago. 1929. 

Fiennes (J. S. W. Twisleton-Wykeham-) Gaisford Prize for Greek 
Verse, 1931 : a translation from Act ii of W. S. Gilbert’s 
‘ The Mikado.’ g 4 x 64 in. pp. n. Oxford. 1931. 
Mitchison (N.) The Corn King and the Spring Queen. 

8 X 52 in. PP- 721. 1 93 1 - 

Murray (G.) Andromache. 7! X. 5 in. pp. viii + 104. 1931. 

Rouse (W. H. D.) Chanties in Greek and Latin. 

8 J >" 5.4 in. pp. 100. Oxford. 1930. 

Allen (F. D.) Remnants of early Latin. 

7J X 5 in. pp. viii -p 106. Boston. 1880. 
Butler (H. E.) Post-Augustan poetry from Seneca to Juvenal. 

9 < 5J in. pp. viii + 323 Oxford. 1909. 
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Glossaria Latina. Edd. W. M. Lindsay et al. 4 vols. 

10 x 61 in. pp. 386 lav. pervol.). Paris. 1926-30. 
Gruppe (0. F.) Minos. 

9 X 5i in. pp. xx ^587. Leipsic. 1859. 
Klotz (A.) Geschichte der romischen Literatur. 

9 '' 6-1 in. pp. xi A 434. Bielefeld and Leipsic. 1930. 
Kroll (W.) Studien zum Yerstandnis der romischen Literatur. 

9 x 61 in. pp. 390. Stuttgart. 1924. 
Riemann(0.) Syntaxe Latine. 

7 X 4J in. pp. xvi 4- 698. Paris. 1927. 
Teuffel (W. S.) Geschichte der romischen Literatur. 3 vols. 

8j X 5® in. pp. 490 (av. per vol.j. Leipsic. 1913-20. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Brehier (E.) Histoire de la Philosophic i. L'Antiquite et le Moyen 
Age. 1. Introduction. — Periode hellenique. 2. Periode 
hcllenistiquc et romaine. 2 vols. 

9 >■ in. pp. 264 (av. per vol.). Paris. 1927-31. 
Rivaud(A.) Les grands courants de la pensee antique. 

bj x 4; in. pp. 218. Paris. 1929. 
Ueberweg (F.) Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophic, i. Die 
Philosophic des Altertums. By K. Praechter. 

9l x 61 in. pp. xx— 671 A 253. Berlin. 1926. 
Jackson (H.) Texts to illustrate a course of elementary Lectures on 
the History of Greek Philosophy from Thales to Aristotle. 

8 : ! x 5I in. pp. xii + hi. 1914. 
Adam (J.) Texts to illustrate a course of elementary lectures on 
Greek Philosophy after Aristotle. 

82 ; 5.I in. pp. viii + 70. 1902. 

Caird (E.) The evolution of theology in the Greek philosophers. 
2 vols. 

81 X 5I in. pp. xvii — 382; xi — 377. Glasgow. 1904. 
Bill (A.) La morale et la loi dans la philosophic antique. 

10 X 61 in. pp. xv A 301. Paris. 1928. 
Hack (R. K.) God in Greek Philosophy to the time of Socrates. 

9 X 5? in. pp. vii - 157. Princeton. 1931. 
Milhaud (G.) Les philosophes-geometres de la Grcce : Platon et ses 
predecesseurs. 9 x 5! in. pp. 388. Paris. 1900. 
Taylor (A. E.) Yaria Socratica. First Series. 

81 X 5I in. pp. xii A 269. Oxford. 1911. 
Derenne (E.) Les proces d'impiete intentes atix philosophes a 
Athenes au v m '' et au iv m " siecles avant J.-G. 

10 61 in. pp. 271. Liege. 1930. 

Ritter (C.) Die Kerngedanken der Platonischen Philosophic. 

9I X 61 in. pp. x— 346. Munich. 1931. 
Lutoslawski (W.) The origin and growth of Plato's logic. 

9 x 5 1 in. pp. xviii A 547- i9°5- 

Leisegang (H.) Die Platondeutung der Gegenwart. 

8J X 5! in. pp. 188. Karlsruhe. 1929. 
Robin (L.) La theorie platonicienne des idees et des nombres 
d'apres Aristote. 

9 \ 5J in. pp. xvii a 702. Paris. 1908. 
Schmekel (A.) Die Philosophic der mittleren Stoa in ihrem ge- 
schichtlichen Zusammenhange. 

9J x 6 in. pp. viii A 483. Berlin. 1892. 
Brochard (V.) Les sceptiques grecs. 

10 X 61 in. pp. 432. Paris. 1923. 
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Deichgraeber (K.) Die griechische Empirikerschule. 

9! X 6J in. pp. viii -J- 398. Berlin. 1930. 
Theiler (W.) Die Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus. [Prob- 
lemata, i.] 9 A X 6.1 in. pp. x+ 166. Berlin. 1930. 

Bielmeier (P. A.) Die neuplatonische Phaidrosinterpretation. 
[Rhetorische Studien, 16.] 

gA x 6J in. pp. 96. Paderborn. 1930. 
Hoenigswald (R.) Die Renaissance in der Philosophic. 

9 i X 6 in. pp. 23. Munich. 1931. 


PREHELLENIC 

Ebert (M.) Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte. 14 vols. in 15. 

9! X 6i in. pp. 454 (av. per vol.). Berlin. 1924-29. 
Quennell (M. and C. H. B.) Everyday life in the Old Stone Age. 

8A X. 5 in. pp. x + 109. [1921.] 

Childe (V. G.) The Bronze Age. 

7 f X 55 in. pp. xii+ 258. Cambridge. 1930. 
Burkitt (M. C.) Our early ancestors. 

7 i X 5 j in. pp. xii+ 243. Cambridge. 1926. 
Hempl (G.) Mediterranean Studies, iii. Three papers on the 
history and language of the Hittites. 

10 , 6J in. pp. 90. Stanford, Cal. 1931. 
Aberg (N.) Bronzezeitliche und fruheisenzeitliche Chronologie. i. 

Italien. iaf s gf in. pp. 216. Stockholm. 1930. 
Burn (A. R.) Minoans, Philistines and Greeks, b.c. 1400-900. 

9a x 6 in. pp. xv + 273. 1930. 

Wainwright (G. A.) Keftiu. [Tourn. Eg. Arch., xvii.l 

nj X 8i in. pp. 18. 1931. 

Eleutheriades (N. P.) rTsAacryiKh 'EAAds. 01 riposAAtives- 

8i X 5f in. pp. 349. Athens. _ 1931. 
Fuerst (C. M.) Zur Anthropologie der prahistorischen Griechen in 
Argolis. 

I0 i' X 7I in. pp. 130 + 40 plates. Lund. 1930. 
Blegen (C. W.) and Wace (A. J. B.) Middle Helladic Tombs. 
[Symbolae osloenses, fasc. ix, 1930.] 

9 X 6 in. pp. 10. 

Sprengling (M.) The Alphabet: its rise and development from the 
Sinai inscriptions. [Oriental Institute Communications, 
No. 12.] gi X 7 in. pp. xi+71. Chicago. [1931.] 
Chapouthier (F.) Les ecritures minoennes au palais de Mallia. 

1 1 X 8| in. pp. vii+99. Paris. 1930. 
Lindquist (I.) A propos d’une inscription de la fin de la periode 
mycenienne. [Bulletin de la soc. roy. des lettres de 
Lund, 1930-1931, ii.] 

9 i X 6J in. pp. 18. Lund. 1931. 


FOREIGN CONTACTS 

Breasted (J. H.) Ancient records of Egypt. 5 vols. 

9 ! X 6[ in. pp. 382 (av. per vol.). Chicago. 1906-7. 
Ross (E. D.), Editor. The art of Egypt through the ages. 

11A.X 8j in. pp. 354. 1931. 
Erman (A.) The literature of the ancient Egyptians. 

9 X 52 in. pp. xliy-h 318. 1927. 

Brown (F. E.) Violation of sepulture in Palestine. [Am. Journ. 
Phil., Iii, 1.] 9 j x 6 in. pp. 29. Baltimore. 1931. 
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Cairo. Catalogue general du musee du Caire. Statuen und 
Statuetten von Konigen und Privatleuten. iii. By L. 
Borchardt. 

13! X 10 in. pp. 168+ 38 (plates). Berlin. 1930. 

Service des antiquites de l’Egypte. Hymnes religieux du 

moyen empire. By S. Hassan. 

11 X 8| in. pp. viii-f 199. Cairo. 1930. 

Service des antiquites de l’Egypte. Les temples immerges de 

la Nubie. Der Tempel von Dakke. vol. iii. By W. 
Ruppel. 13! 9J in. pp. viii-f- 104. Cairo. 1930. 

Service des antiquites de l’Egypte. Textes arameens 

d’Egypte. N. Aime-Giron. 

11 X 9 in. pp. 134. Cairo. 1931. 
Ducati (P.) Etruria antica. 2 vols. 

7! X 5 in. pp. viii-f 178; 203. Turin. 1927. 
Loewy (E.) Daedalica Etruriae. [Studi Etruschi, iv.] 

I0 i X 7 -i in. PP- 4 - Florence. 1930. 


HISTORY 

Ginzel (F. K.) Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen 
Chronologie. 3 vols. 

gj- X 64 in. pp. ix+ 542 (av. per vol.). Leipsic. 1906-14. 
Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. v. Athens, 478-401 b.c. 

gf X 6J in. pp. xxii-f 554. Cambridge. 1927. 

Vol. vi. Macedon, 401-301 b.c. 

9 | X 6f in. pp. xxiii+ 648. Cambridge. 1927. 

Vol. viii. Rome and the Mediterranean, 218-133 b.c. 

94 X 6| in. pp. xxv -f 840. Cambridge. 1930. 

Id. Another copy. 

Volume of Plates, iii. Prepared by C. T. Seltman. 

g -4 64 in. pp. xiii-f 198. Cambridge. 1930. 

— — Plates, vols. i-iii. 

gf x 6f in. pp. xviii-f 238 (av. per vol.). Cambridge. 

1927-30. 

Cavaignac (E.) Histoire de l’Antiquite: i, Javan. 

10 X 64 in. pp. 156. Paris. 1917. 
Meyer (E.) Geschichte des Altertums. i. 1, 2, Nachtr. ; ii. 1 
(4 vols.). 

8f X 5 f in. pp. xiv-f 483 (av. per vol.). Stuttgart 

and Berlin. 1925-28. 

ii. 2. Herausgegeben von H. E. Stier. 

8f X 5! in. pp. x 4-460. Stuttgart and Berlin. 1931. 
Rohden (P. R.) and Ostrogorsky (G.) Menschen die Geschichte 
machten. 3 vols. 

8J X 5-4 in. pp. vii-f 365 (av. per vol.). Vienna. 1931. 
Webster (H.) Ancient civilization. 

8 X 5j in. pp. xxx -f 604. Boston. 1931. 


Cavaignac (E.) Le monde mediterraneen jusqu’au iv e siecle 
avant J.-C. [Histoire du Monde, ii.] 

8f x 5! in. pp. viii-f 708. Paris. 1929. 
Ferguson (W. S.) Greek imperialism. 

9 X 5 i in - PP- xiv + 2 5 8 - ^S- 

Id. Another copv. 

Hett (W. S.) A short history of Greece to the death of Alexander 
the Great. 7! X 5 in. pp. viii-f 316. 1908. 
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Kirchner (J.) Prosopographia Attica, i, a-K. ii, Yco. 

iol >: 6f in. pp. viii- 1 - 603: vii— 660. Berlin. 

I 9 OI_ 3 - 

Poralla (P.) Prosopographie der Lakedaimonier. 

8J x 5j in. pp. 17 2. Breslau. 1913. 
Humbert (J.) Polycrates : P accusation de Socrate et le Gorgias. 

10 X 64 in. pp. 64. Paris. 1930. 
Judeich (W.) Kleinasiatische Studien. Untersuchungen zur 
griechisch-persischen Geschichte dcs 4. Jahrh. v. Chr. 

9! X 6 in. pp. x-r- 370. Marburg. 1892. 
Mahaffy (J. P.) A survey of Greek civilization. 

8 x 5i in. pp. viii A 337. 1897. 

Myres (J. L.) Who were the Greeks ? 

9 \ 61 in. pp. xxxvii — 634. Berkeley, Cal. 1930. 


Colin (G.) Rome et la Grece (de 200 a 146 av. J.-C.) 

9x6 in. pp. 683. Paris. 1903. 
Geyer (F.) Makedonien bis zur Thronbesteigung Philipps II. 

8§ x 5I in. pp. 148. Munich and Berlin. 1930. 
Granier (F.) Die makedonische Heeresversammlung. [Miin- 
chener Beitrage zur Papyrusforschung und antiken 
Rechtsgeschichte, 13.] 

8-| X 5j in. pp. 206. Munich. 1931. 
Leclereq (A. Bouche-) Histoire des Seleucides (323-64 avant J.-C.). 

2 vols. 10 x 61 in. pp. iv+ 727. Paris. 1913-14. 
Radet (G.) Alexandre le Grand. 

7! X 5 in. pp. 447. Paris. 1931. 
Schubert (R.) Die Quellen zur Geschichte der Diadochenzeit. 

9 x 61 in. pp. 288. Leipsic. 1914. 
Corradi (G.) Studi ellenistici. 

9 X 6 in. pp. xii— 425. Turin. 1929. 
Tam (W. W.) Hellenistic military and naval developments. 

7J X 5-’ in. pp. 170. Cambridge. 1930. 
Timmer (B. C. J.) Megasthenes en de indische Maatschappij. 

9.) : 61 in. pp. 323. Amsterdam. 1930. 
Cambridge History of India. Vol. i, Ancient India. Ed. E. J. 
Rapson. 

9I 61 in. pp. xxiv-x 7364- 34 (plates). 

Cambridge. 1922. 

Schubart (W.) Aegypten von Alexander dem Grossen bis auf 
Mohammed. 9I X 64 in. pp. 379. Berlin. 1922. 
Lesquier (J.) L’Armee romaine d’Egypte d' Auguste a Diocletien. 

2 fasc. [Institut frangais d'archeologie orientale du 
Caire.] 14J x io|in. pp. xxxi-|- 586. Cairo. 1918. 

Mommsen (T.) Die romische Chronologie bis auf Caesar. 

7f ' - 5^ in- pp. 335. Berlin. 1859. 
Beloch (K. J.) Romische Geschichte. Bis zum Beginn der 
punischen Kriege. 

9x6 in. pp. xvi-f 664. Berlin. 1926. 
Frank (T.) Life and literature in the Roman republic. 

9! X 61 in. pp. 256. Berkeley, California. 1930. 

Id. Another copy. Cambridge. 1930. 

Homo (L.) La civilisation romaine. 

9 v 5! in. pp. 470. Paris. 1930. 
Sanctis (G. de) Storia dei Romani. Yol. 4. La Fondazione dell’ 
Impero. Part i. Dalla battaglia di Naragarra alia 
battaglia di Pidna. 

9 a X 61 in. pp. xiii 4 - 616. Turin. 1923. 
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Schwegler (A.) Romische Geschichte. 3 vols. 

8} X 5| in. pp. xviii-f 648 (av. per vol.). 

Tuebingen. 1867-72. 

Stella (L. A.) Italia antica sul mare. 

9 X 61 in. pp. xxvii + 308. Milan. 1930. 


Gelzer (M.) Casar der Politiker und Staatsmann. 

9 x5! in. pp. 235. Stuttgart. 1921. 
Holmes (T. R.) The Architect of the Roman Empire, 27 b.c.- 
a.d. 14. 8f < 5I- in. pp. x-r 192. Oxford. 1931. 
Dessau (H.) Geschichte der romischen Kaiserzeit. ii. 1, 2. 

94 X 6J in. pp. viii+844. Berlin. 1926-30. 
Gayet (G. Lacour-) Antonin le Pieux et son temps. 

10 x 61 in. pp. xxvii + 499- Paris. 1888. 
Gerland (E.) Yalentinians Feldzug des J. 368 und die Schlacht 
beim Solicinium. [Saalburgjahrbuch vii.] 

12 X 9I in. pp. 11. 1930. 

Hadas (M.) Sextus Pompey. 

9J \ 6 in. pp. vii + 181. New York. 1930. 
Henderson (B. W.) The life and principate of the Emperor Nero. 

9 '<52 in- pp. xiv -f 529. 1905. 

Juster (J.) Les Juifs dans l’empire romain. 2 vols. 

10 64 in. pp. xviii — 510; viii + 338. Paris. 1914. 

Jones (H. Stuart) Claudius and the Jewish question at Alexandria. 

[J.R.S., xvi.] u JX7fin. pp. 19. 1926. 

Laffranchi (L.) Die Daten der Reisen des Kaisers Hadrian. 

[Num. Ztschr., lix.] 1 1 J x 7 £ in. pp. 6. 1926. 

Liebenam (W.) Forschungen zur Yerwaltungsgeschichte des 
romischen Kaiserreichs. Bd. i. 

94 \ 6J in. pp. v -f- 482. Leipsic. 1888. 
Marsh (F. B.) The reign of Tiberius. 

9 X 55 in. pp- vi — 335. Oxford. 1931. 
Berge (C. de la) Essai sur le regne de Trajan. 

9-4 64 in. pp. xlviii— 312. Paris. 1877. 

Paribeni (R.) Optimus Princeps. 2 vols. 

84 X 52 in. pp. v+ 341 ; 322. Messina. 1926-7. 
Simpson (W. D.) Julian the Apostate. 

10 x 7j in. pp. xi 3- 127. Aberdeen. 1930. 
Id. Another copy. 

Weigall (A.) Nero, emperor of Rome. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 320. 1930. 

Wells (J.) and Barrow (R. H.) A short history of the Roman 
Empire to the death of Marcus Aurelius. 

7 2 '< 5 in. pp. viii-i- 399. 1931. 


Diehl (C.) Justinien et la civilisation byzantinc au vi 1 ’ siecle. 

11 % 74 in. pp. xl J- 696. Paris. 1901. 
Stein (E.) Studien zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Reiches. 

9j . 64 in. pp. viii 200. Stuttgart. 1919. 


Bihlmeyer (K.) Die “ syrischen ” Kaiser zu Rom (211-35) und 
das Ghristentum. 

84 x 5J in. pp. vii 4 ~ 166. Rottenburg. 1916. 
Bigg (C.) The origins of Christianity. Ed. T. B. Strong. 

84 ,s 5 1 in. pp. viii—- 518. Oxford. 1909. 
Bousset (W.) Kyrios Christos. 

g{ X 6} in. pp. xx 4 - 394. Gottingen. 1926. 
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Cadoux (C. J.) The early Church and the world. 

9 X 5J in. pp. lii+675. Edinburgh. 1925. 
Classen (W.) Eintritt des Christentums in die Welt. 

8| X 5-2 in- pp. 433 - Gotha. 1930. 
Duchesne (L.) L’eglise au vi° siecle. 

9 i X 5I in. pp. viii -{- 663. Paris. 1925. 
Eisler (R.) The Messiah Jesus and John the Baptist. English 
edition by A. H. Krappe. 

9 X 5J in. pp. xxviii-j- 638. 1931. 

Faye (E. de) Gnostiques et Gnosticisme. 

10 X in. pp. 546. Paris. 1925. 
Getty (M. M.) The life of the North Africans as revealed in the 

Sermons of St. Augustine. 

9 X 6 in. pp. xv J- 158. Washington, D.C. 1 93 1 . 
Manaresi (A.) L’lmpero Romano e il Cristianesimo. 

9! X 6J in. pp. xij- 597. Turin. 1914. 
Oertel (F.) Die Liturgie. Studien zur ptolemaischen und kaiser- 
lichen Verwaltung Agyptens. 

9 X 6 in. pp. viii -j- 452 . Leipsic. 1917. 
Pullan (L.) The Church of the Fathers. 

X 5 in. pp. viii + 452. 1916. 

Rausehen (G.) Jahrbiicher der christlichen Kirche unter dem 
Kaiser Theodosius dem Grossen. 

9 i X 5I in. pp. xvii-f- 609. Freiburg. 1897. 
Vogelstein (M.) Kaiseridee-Romidee und das Verhaltnis von 
Staat und Kirche seit Constantin. [Histor. Unters., vii.] 
gh X 6j in. pp. viii -f- 127. Breslau. 1930. 

Schmidt (L.) Geschichte der deutschen Stamme bis zum Ausgange 
der Volkerwanderung. 2 vols. 

gi X 6^ in. pp- 493; 649. Berlin. 1910-11. 

MODERN GREECE 

Zographos (D. L.) 'I(rropia Tfjs CTTacplSos. i. 

9j x 6J in. pp. 320. Athens. 1930. 
Miller (W.) The Frankish conquest of Greece. Frankish Society 
in Greece. [Papers read before the Brit, and Amer. 
Arch. Soc. of Rome, 1906.] 

9! x 7 in. pp. 29. Rome. 1906. 
PhilippOS (L.) Ta 'EAAriviKa ypauucrra tv KuTrpcp Kcrrct tt]V TTEpioSov Tfjs 
TovpKOKpcmas (1571-1878). 

84 X 5I in. pp. iv+ 377. Leucosia. 1930. 
LambroS (S. P.) TTaAaioAoyeia Kai rieAoTrovvriaiaKd. 

9 i X 64 in. pp. xxx + 328. Athens. 1930. 

Kontogiannis (P. M.) 'IcrTopiKd Eyypc9a dvaptpoiJEva sis Tf)V 'EAAtiviktiv 

STtavaaTaCTiv. 

93 X 7j in. pp. xv 4-252. Athens. 1927. 
KordatoS (G. K.) 'H E-iravacrT&CTri Trjs ©eacraAopayvriaias ctto 1821. 

7 i X 5 j in. pp. 163. Athens. 1930. 

Idromenos (J.) ’Icoavvris KarroSiaTpias. 

9i X 6| in. pp. 160. Athens. 1900. 
Theotokis (S. M.) ’ A A A "1 A o y P a <p i a I. A. KairoSiCTTpia — 1. T. ’EuvapSou, 
1826-1831. Vol. ii. 

95 X 7| in. pp. 386. Athens. 1930. 

Oi TsAsuTatoi xaipsTicrpoi toO Pfjya. 

g\ X 7i in. pp. viii -j- 40. Athens. 1931. 
Roussy (J.) La Vente de Parga. 

8f X 5j in. pp. viii +164. Paris. 1893. 
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Miller (W.) The Catalans at Athens. [Paper read before the Brit, 
and Amer. Arch. Soc. of Rome, 1907.] 

10x7 in. pp. 18. Rome. 1907. 
Gennadius (J.) ‘O AopSos ’'EAyiv. 

10} X 7 1 in. pp. 257. Athens. 1930. 
Ferriman (Z. D.) Some English Philhellenes. [7 pamphlets of 
the Anglo-hellenic League.] 

8 ix 5 i in - PP- 279. igi?- 20 - 

Eddy (C. B .) Greece and the Greek Refugees. 

8Jx 5 Jin. pp. 274. 1931. 

Blass (F.) Ueber die Aussprache des Griechischen. 

8i X in. pp. 109. Berlin. 1882. 
Pernot (H.) Grammaire de Grec moderne. 

81 X 5j in. pp. 300. Paris. 1917. 
Psichari (J.) Quelques travaux de linguistique, de philologie et de 
litterature helleniques, 1884-1928. Tome i. 

10 x 61 in. pp. 1337. Paris. 1930. 
Pernot (H.) Recueil de textes en Grec usuel. 

8i x 5 j in. pp. 1 8 1 . Paris. 1918. 
Marcellus (M. de) Chants du peuple en Grece. 2 vols. 

9 ;; 5I- in. pp. xix -J- 450 (av. per vol.). Paris. 1851. 
Odeion, Athens. 50 ArmcoSfj " Angara neAoTrovvf| CTOU xai Kprfrns- 

94 ' 7I in. pp. iv + 240. Athens. 1930. 
Drakoules (P. E.) Neohellenic language and literature. 

7J x 5 in. pp. viii-j- 70. Oxford. 1897. 
Sandfeld (K.) Linguistique Balkanique. 

10 X 6-1 in. pp. 242. Paris. 1930. 


Macartney (C. A.) The Magyars in the ninth century. 

9 X 5j in. pp. 241. Cambridge. 1930. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Kromayer (J.) and Veith (G.) Antike Schlachtfelder. ii. ; iii. 1, 
2; iv. 1-4. 

9-I X 6^ in. pp. 688 (av. per vol.). Berlin. 1907-31. 
Lithgow (W.) Rare Adventures and Painfull Peregrinations. 

9x5! in. pp. xxx i 4 - 449. Glasgow. 1906. 
Kubitschek (W .) Itinerar-Studien. [Akad. der Wiss. in Wien, 
philos.-hist. Kl., lxi, 3.] 

12J x 9$ in. pp. 68. Vienna. 1919. 
Toynbee (A. J.) A Journey to China, or Things which are seen. 

9 - 5l in- pp-vi+345. 1931. 

Berthelot (A.) L’Asie ancienne centrale et sud-orientale d’apres 
Ptolemee. 92 ' 61 in. pp. 423. Paris. 1930 

Constantinople. Wegweiser fur wissenschaftliche Reisen in der 
Turkei. 6J X 4! in. pp. 66. Constantinople. 1930. 
Sachau (E.) Reise in Syrien und .NIesopotamien. 

9J X 6 in. pp. x+ 479. Leipzig. 1883. 
Chapot (V.) La frontiere de l’Euphrate (de Pompee a la conquete 
arabe). 9 X 6| in. pp. xv + 408. Paris. 1907. 
Waterman (L.) Preliminary report upon the excavations at Tel 
Umar, Iraq. 

1 of X 7f in. pp. 62. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1931. 
Dura-Europos, The Excavations at. Preliminary report. Second 
season, Oct. 1928-Apr. 1929. Edd. P. V. C. Baur, M. I. 
Rostovtzeff. 

rol X 7I in. pp. xix + 225 -7- liii (plates). New Haven. 
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Bevan (E. [R.]) Jerusalem under the High-Priests. 

9 X 5I in. pp. viii f 1 68. 1930. 

Crowfoot (J. W.) Churches at Jerash. [British School of Archae- 
ology in Jerusalem, Supp. Papers, 3.] 

1 1 J '' 9 in - PP- 48- 1 93 1 - 

Kennedy (A. B. W.) Petra: its history and monuments. 

12J X to in. pp. 88-f- 75 plates. 1925. 
Gwatkin (W. E.) Cappadocia as a Roman procuratorial province. 
[Univ. of Missouri Studies, v, 4.] 

10A X 75 in. pp. 66. Missouri. 1930. 


Schultze (V.) Altchristliche Stadte und Landschaften. i. Kon- 
stantinopel (324-450). 

9J \ 6 in. pp. x + 292. Leipsic. 1913. 

ii. Kleinasien. 2 vols. 

9 , 5I in. pp. xii-j- 477 : viii +466. Giitersloh. 1922-6. 
Wetherell (J. E.) The land of Troy and Tarsus. 

8i X 5?r in. pp. 264. 1931. 

Benndorf ( 0 .) Ephesus. [Anz. der Kais. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1897.] 9J x 6 in. pp. 21. Vienna. 


Thera. Untersuchungen, Vermessungen und Ausgrabungen in den 
Jahren 1895-98. Ed. F. Hiller von Gaertringen. 

\’ol. 1. Die Insel Thera. 

2. Theraische Graber. 

3. Stadtgeschichte von Thera. 

4. Klimatologische Beobachtungen aus Thera. 

Plates. 12A 9I in. Berlin. 1899-1909. 
Hiller von Gaertringen (F.) Rhodos [Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyc.]. 

gi 6J in. pp. 58. Stuttgart. 1930. 
Dawkins (R. M.) Folk-memory in Crete. [Folk-lore, xli, pp. 11 
sqq. | 8J x 5J in. pp. 32. 1930. 

Evans (Arthur) The Palace of Minos. Vol. iii. 

10 X 7] in. pp. xxiv-f- 525. 1930. 

Kohler (J.) and Ziebarth (E.) Das Stadtrecht von Gortyn. 

9 X 5! in. pp. viii -h 140. Gottingen. 1912. 
Zammit (T.) Prehistoric Malta : the Tarxien temples. 

9i - 6* in. pp. xvi + 127. 1930. 

Philippson (A.) Beitriige zur Morphologie Griechenlands. 

X 6J in. pp. 96. Stuttgart. 1930. 
Engel (E.) Griechische Fruhlingstage. 

9J Gin. pp. vii-4-446. Jena. 1887. 
Smith (A.) BA+moctoc ett! toO 'EAAriviKou piou Kai T95 ‘EAArjViKfis 
TOTroypa9ias. 

82 -s 6 in. pp. xiij- 232. Leipsic. 1885. 
Olynthus. Excavations at Olynthus. ii. Architecture and Sculp- 
ture : houses and other buildings. By D. M. Robinson. 
[The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, 
No. 9.] 

11 ■ 72 in. pp.xxiij- 155. Baltimore. 1930. 

III. The Coins found at Olynthus in 1928. By D. M. 

Robinson. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Archaeology, No. 11.] 

11 x 8 in. pp. xivj- 129. Baltimore. 1931. 

IV. The Terra-Cottas of Olynthus found in 1928. 

By D. M. Robinson. [The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Archaeology, No. 12.] 

11 X 7! in. pp. xii-j- 105+62 (plates). Baltimore. 1931. 
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Kunze (E.) Orchomenos. ii. Die neolithische Keramik [Abhand. 
der Bayer. Akad., philos.-hist. Abteil., N.F. 5]. 

1 ii x 9 in. pp. 55+ 26 (plates). Munich. 1931. 
Rey (L.) Guide de l’Albanie. 

Ii 4 § > n - PP- ! 5 8 - Paris - ^S 0 - 
Bourguet (£.) Les ruines de Delphes. 

xo x 7 in- pp. 355 - Paris. 1914- 

Goodisson. Ionian Islands. 

9J X 6J in. pp. xxiv -f- 267. [1819.] 

Partsch (J.) Die Insel Korfu. [A. Petermanns Mitteilungen aus 
Justus Perthes’ Geographischer Anstalt, 88.] 

11 \ 9 in. pp. 97. Gotha. 1887. 

Kephallenia und Ithaka. [A. Petermanns Mitt, aus J. 

Perthes’ geographischer Anstalt, 98.] 

11 x gin. pp. 108. Gotha. 1890. 
Jarde (A.) Athenes ancienne. 

8 X 5} in. pp. 44. Paris. 1930. 
Warmington (E. H.) Athens. 61 . 4^ in. pp. 80. 1928. 

Hege (W.) and Rodenwaldt (G.) Die Akropolis. 

12J x 9J in. pp. 58. Berlin. 1930. 
Corinth. American School Excavations. Yol. iii, Part i. Acro- 
corinth. Excavations in 1926. By C. W. Blegen, R. 
Stillwell, O. Broneer and A. R. Bellinger. 

12J x qI in. pp. xiv+ 74. Cambridge, Mass. 1930. 
Id. Another copy. 

— Vol. v. The Roman villa. By T. L. Shear. 

32 x 25 in. pp. 264-11 (plates). Cambridge, Mass. 1930. 

Yol. viii. Part i. Greek Inscriptions, 1896-1927. Ed. B. D. 

Meritt. 

12 X 9J in. pp. 180. Cambridge, Mass. 1931. 
Id. Another copy. 

Vol. ix. Sculpture, 1896-192(5. By F. P. Johnson. 

12-^ x 9^ in. pp. xiii-f- 161. Cambridge, Mass. 1931 


Maclver (D. R.) Greek cities in Italy and Sicily. 

9 \ 5I in. pp. xii-j- 226. Oxford. 1931. 
Guida d’ltalia del Touring Club Italiano. Guida itineraria delle 
strade di grande communicazione. Italia meridionale. 

6 X 4 in. pp. 314. Milan. 1930. 
Homo (L.) La Rome antique. 

7] x 4] in. pp. viii 4 - 360. Paris. 1921. 
Middleton (J. H.) The remains of ancient Rome. 2 vols. 

84 X 5 § in. pp. xliii 4- 420 (av. per vol.L 1892. 
Gatteschi (G.) Restauri della Roma imperiale. 

13 13I in. pp. 100. Rome. 1924. 

Shipley (F. W.) Chronology of the building operations in Rome 
from the death of Caesar to the death of Augustus. 
[Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, ix.] 

13J X 10J in. pp. 54. Rome. 1931. 
Owen (A. S.) and Webster (T. B. L.) Excerpta ex antiquis scrip- 
toribus quae ad forum Romanum spectant. 

7I 5 in. pp. 82. Oxford. 1930. 
Thedenat (H.) Le Forum romain. 

7] \ qi in. pp. viii 4 - 452. Paris. 1923. 
Shipley (F. W.) Concerning the rostra of Julius Caesar. [Papers 
on Classical Subjects in memory of J. M. Wulfing.] 

10I X 61 in. pp. 15. St. Louis. 1930. 
Richmond (I. A.) The city wall of Imperial Rome. 

gf X 6| in. pp. xivj- 279. Oxford. 1930. 
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Valle (E. La) Corneto Monumentale e la Necropoli Etrusca 
Tarquiniese. 

ii X 7J in. pp. 143. Corneto-Tarquinia. 1913. 
Maiuri (A.) Pompeii. 12J x 9 j in. pp. 128. Novara. 1929. 
Hamilton (J. A.) Churches in Palermo. 

12 X 9 in. pp. 12. 1929. 


Gsell (S.) Histoire ancienne de l’Afrique du nord. 8 vols. (vol. 1, 
ed. 4; 2-4, ed. 3; 5-6, ed. 2). 

10 X 61 in. pp. 400 (av. per vol.). Paris. 1920-9. 

Pallu de Lessert (A. C.) Fastes des provinces africaines. i. (1, 2) 
Republique et haut empire; ii. (1, 2) Bas-empire. 

11 X gin. pp. viii+571; 427. Paris. 1896-1901. 

Toutain (J.) Les cites romaines de la Tunisie. 

9 X 6J in. pp. 412. Paris. 1895. 

Melida (J. R.) Monumentos romanos de Espana. 

9 X 5J in. pp. 153 + 48 plates. Madrid. 1925. 

West (L. C.) Imperial Roman Spain. 

81 X 5I in. pp. 92. Oxford. 1929. 

Paulsen (R.) Die Funde von Numantia. [Sonderausdruck aus 
Schulten, Die Ausgrabungen von Numantia, ii.] 

I2| '< g| in. pp. 57. Munich. 1930. 

Schulten (A.) Numantia. ii, Die Stadt Numantia. Text and 
portfolio of plans. 

I 2 § X 9I in. pp. xvi + 284. Munich. 1931. 

Jullian (C.) De la Gaule a la France. 

7! X 5I in. pp. 256. Paris. 1922. 

Histoire de la Gaule. Vols. vii, viii. 

10 X 61 in. pp. 325; 387. Paris. 1926. 

Clerc (M.) Massalia. 2 vols. 

njx 7I in. pp. 480 (av. per vol.). Marseilles. 1927-29. 

Limes. Der obergermanisch-raetische Limes des Roemerreichs. 
From vol. i (1894). 

12 J X 9! in. Heidelberg, Berlin and Leipsic. In Progress. 

— — Der romische Limes in Oesterreich. From vol. i (1900). 
[Akad. der Wiss. in Wien.] 

12 x 9i in. Vienna. In Progress. 

Hertlein (F.) and Goessler (P.) Die Romer in Wiirttemberg. i. 

Die Geschichte der Besetzung des romischen Wiirttem- 
berg. ii. Die Strassen und Wehranlagen. 2 vols. 

9I X 61 - in. pp. xvii + 255 (av. per vol.). Stuttgart. 

1930 . 

Jacobi (L.) Das Romerkastell Saalburg bei Homburg vor der 
Hohe. 

10J X 7 in. pp. xxviii + 608. Homburg vor der 

Hohe. 1897. 

Germania Romana. v. Kunstgewerbe und Handwerk. Text and 
Plates. 

iol X 7 1 in. pp. 31 + 48 plates. Bamberg. 1930. 

Henry (P.) Les eglises de la Moldavie du nord. 2 vols. 

15! x ni in. pp. iv+ 320; 68 (plates) + x. Paris. 
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Tocilesco (Gr. G.) Das Monument von Adamklissi Tropaeum 
Traiani. 14! X ulin. pp. 149. Vienna. 1895. 

Collingwood (R. G.) The archaeology of Roman Britain. 

9 X 5J in. pp. xvi + 293. 1930. 
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Macdonald (G.) Forschungen im romischen Britannien, 1914-28. 
[Bericht der rom.-germ. Komm., 1929.] 

lof 7} in. pp. 85. 

Ward (J.) The Roman era in Britain. 

8| x 6 in. pp. xity 289. 1911. 

Romano-British buildings and earthworks. 

8| X 5! in. pp. xi+319. 1 9 1 1 - 

Chambers (R. W.) England before the Norman Conquest. With 
a foreword on Roman Britain by M. Cary. 

8 ; 5 in. pp. xxvity 334. 1928. 

Lapidarium Septentrionale : or, A description of the monuments of 

Roman rule in the North of England. 

i6i x 10 in. pp. xvi+492. 1875. 

Congress of Archaeological Societies. Report of the Thirty-seventh 
Congress and of the Earthworks Committee for the year 
1929. 8J x 5! in. pp. 30. 1930. 

Grimes (W. F.) Holt, Denbighshire : the works-depot of the 
Twentieth Legion at Castle Lyons. [Y Cymmrodor, 
vol. xli.] 9X5I in. pp. 235. 1930. 

Atkinson (D.) The Romano-British site on Lowbury Hill in 
Berkshire. 

11 X 7J in. pp. viii + 124. Reading. 1916. 
Corder (P.) The defences of the Roman fort at Malton. [Roman 
Malton and district. Report No. 2.] 

10J X 6J in. pp. 1 16. Malton and Leeds. [n\d.] 
Newbury District Field Club. Transactions vi, 1. 

8| X 5! in. pp. 48. Newbury. 1930. 
Collingwood (R. G.) A Guide to the Roman Wall. 

7i 4! in. pp. 31. Newcastle. 1930. 
Spain (G. R. B.), Simpson (F. G.), Bosanquet (R. C.) The Roman 
frontier from Wallsend to Rudchester Burn. [Overprint 
from A history of Northumberland, vol. xiii.] 

11 /s 81 in. pp. 82. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1930. 
North of England Excavation Committee. Third report, for the 
years 1929-30. 8.7 ,< 5! in. pp. 13. 1931. 

Cunnington (M. E.) Romano-British Wiltshire. [Wiltshire Arch, 
and Nat. Hist. Magazine, xlv.] 

8.1 x 5-i in. pp. 51. Devizes. 

ANTIQUITIES 

Gercke (A.) and Norden (E.) Einleitung in die Altertumswissen- 
schaft. i. 

10 X 6f in. pp. xvi — 815. Leipsic and Berlin. 1927. 
Westropp (H. M.) Handbook of archaeology. 

9 ' ; jf in. pp. xvi + 458. 1867. 

New York. The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Handbook of the 

classical collection. By G. M. A. Richter. New edition. 
8| X 5I in. pp. Iii 4 - 380. New York. 1930. 
Laurand (L.) Manuel des etudes grecques et latines. Appendice 
v. Petit atlas pratique d’histoire grecque et romaine. 

8J X 5} in. pp. 83. Paris. 1929. 
Mueller (I. von) Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, neu 
herausgegeben von W. Otto. 

III. ii. 2. Judeich ( W.) Topographie von Athen. 

g| X 6.1 in. pp. xii-b 473. Munich. 1931. 
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zum Gedachtnis der Koloniegrundung zu Sarmizegetusa). 
[Archaeologiai £rtesitd, xli.] 

1 if x 7-f in. pp. 8. Budapest. 1927. 
Milne (J. G.) Egyptian leaden tokens. [Num. Chron.. 5th series, 
vol. x.] 8| x 55 in. pp. 16. 1930. 

The Roman regulation of exchange values in Egypt : a note. 

[Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, xvi.] 

1 1 \ 8f in. pp. 2. 1930. 

Muensterberg (R.) Die romischen Kaisernainen der gricchischen 
Miinzen. [Num. Ztschr., lix.] 

I ij \ 7! in. pp. 70. 1926. 

Pick (B.) Ein neues Portriit des Kaisers Justinian. [Wien. Num. 

Ztschr., lx.] 11] x 7f in. pp. 6. 1927. 

Salisbury (F. S.) A hoard of Roman coins from Jordan Hill. Wey- 
mouth. 8 i X 5I- in. pp. 25. Dorchester. 1930. 

Shipley (F. W.) C. Sosius : his coins, his triumph and his temple 
of Apollo. [Papers on Classical Subjects in memory of 
J. M. Wulfmg.] 

I of x 6J in. pp. 15. St. Louis. 1930. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Inscriptiones Graeeae ad res Romanas pertinentes. Yol. 4, fasc. 1-8. 

II X 7J in. pp. 712. Paris. 1908-27. 
Hoffmann (E.) Sylloge epigrammatum Graecorum. 

9 X' 6 in. pp. 245. Halle. 1893. 
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Modona (A. N.) Rassegna di epigrafia romana. Puntata I. 
[Historia, Jan.-Mar., 1931.] 

10 x 8 in. pp. 30. Pisa. 1931. 

Berlin. Konigliche Museen zu Berlin. Die Inschriften von Mag- 
nesia am Maeander. Herausgegeben von O. Kern. 

12 X 9J in. pp. xxxvii 4- 296. Berlin. 1900. 

Die Inschriften von Pergamon. Unter Mitwirkung 

von E. Fabricius und G. Schuchhardt herausgegeben von 
M. Frankel. q vols. 

I3x X 9§ i n - pp- xii + 1 76 ; 177-536. Berlin. 1890-95. 

Wilhelm (A.) Zum Beschlusz der Lindier liber die Aufzeichnung 
der Weihgeschenke und der Epiphanien der Athana. 
[Anz. der Akad. der Wiss. in Wien, philos.-hist. Klasse, 
I 93°, xiv-xvii.] gi x 6 in. pp. 21. 

PAPYRI AND MANUSCRIPTS 

Papyri. Bibliography: Graeco-Roman Egypt. A. Papyri (1929- 
3°). [Journ. Eg. Arch., xvii, 1-2.] 

iij X 8f in. pp. 26. 1931. 

Deissmann (A.) Light from the ancient East. 

9l X 61 in. pp. xl+514. 1910. 

GuSraud (0.) ’EvTeO^ets : requetes et plaintes adressees au roi 
d’fgypte au iii° siecle avant J.-C. [Pub. de la soc. roy. 
egypt. de papyrologie : Textes et documents, i.] 

13! X 10 in. pp. xcv-f 128. Cairo. 1931. 

Wilcken (U.) Urkunden der Ptolemaerzeit. Bd. i (Lief. 1-4) : 
Papyri aus Unteragypten. 

14 X 10J in. pp. v+676. Berlin. 1922-7. 

Amherst. Grenfell (B. P.) and Hunt (A. S.) The Amherst 
Papyri. Being an account of the Greek papyri in the 
collection of the Right Hon. Lord Amherst of Hackney. 
Part 1 . The ascension of Isaiah, and other theological 
fragments. 13J x io| in. pp. 48 -f 9 (plates). 1900. 

Heidelberg. Heidelberger Kontrarindex der griechischen Papy- 
rusurkunden. Leitung: O. Grademvitz. Bearbeiter: 
F. Bilabel, E. Pfeiffer, A. Lauer. 

gi X 6J in. pp. x+ 127. Berlin. 1931. 

Italy. Norsa (M.) Papiri Greci delle Collezioni Italiane. 
Scritture Documentarie. Fasc. 1 . 

16 X 12J in. pp. 15+ 10 (plates). Rome. 1929. 

Janda. Sprey (J.) Literarische Stiicke und Verwandtes. [Papyri 
Iandanae, fasc. 5.] 

9! X 6| in. pp. 50. Leipsic. 1931. 

Michigan. Edgar (C. C.) Zenon Papyri in the University of 
Michigan collection. 

11 X 8 in. pp. xiv+ 21 1. Michigan. 1931. 

Oslo. Eitrem (S.) and Amundsen (L.) Papyri Osloenses, fasc. ii. 
(2 vols.) 

io 2 X 75 in.; 10 X 7J in. pp. xi + 182; 9 plates. 

Oslo. 1931. 

Princeton. Johnson (A. G.) and Hoesen (H. B. van) Papyri in 
the Princeton University Collections. [The Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 10.] 

9i X 6 in. pp. xxiii-j- 146. Baltimore. 1931. 

Id. Another copy. 

Cappelli (A.) Dizionario di abbreviature latine ed italiane. 

6 x 4} in. pp. 531. Milan. 1929. 
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Lehmann (P.) Sammlungen und Erorterungen lateinischer 
Abkurzungen in Altertum und Mittelalter. [Abh. d. 
Bayerischen Akad. d. Wissensch., Phil. -hist. Abt., Neue 
F°lge 3, 1929.] 

nf x 9 in. pp. 60. Munich. 1929. 

Rand (E. K.) Studies in the script of Tours, I. A Survey of the 
Manuscripts of Tours. Text and plates. 

12J X 8 in. Plates i6| X I2f in. pp. xxi+ 245 + 
200 plates. Cambridge, Mass. 1929. 

Bibliotheque Nationale. Omont (H.) Miniatures des plus anciens 
manuscrits grecs de la Bibliotheque Nationale du vi e 
au xiv- siecle. 

18 x I2f in. pp. viii+66. Paris. 1929. 

British Museum. The Codex Alexandrinus in reduced photo- 
graphic facsimile. Old Testament. Part ii, 1 Samuel — 
2 Chronicles. 10 X 8 in. 1930. 

Manuscrits alehimiques grecques (Catalogue des). vii. Anonymi 
de arte metallica. Ed. C. O. Zuretti. 

9 x 6 in. pp. lx T 466. Brussels. 1930. 

Rome. Vatican Library. Codices latini saeculi xiii. Selegerunt 
et narraverunt B. Katterbach, A. Pelzer, C. Silva- 
Tarovca. iof x 75 in. pp. 36. Rome. 1928. 
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SEVENTEENTH LIST OF 

ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 

TOPOGRAPHY, EXCAVATION, ETC. 

Maps. 

C51 1 1 The nearer East, orographical map. 

C51 14 Map of the Balkan Peninsula, Aegean and \V. Asia Minor. 

C5110 Balkan peninsula, orographical map. 

C5113 Greece, outline map. 

Syria. 

C5087 Baalhek, from the air. 

C4893 ft plan of the sanctuary (Wiegand, Baalbek , I, pi. 14). 

C4894 ,, reconstruction [id. I, pi. 16). 

C4881 ,, temple of Bacchus: restored plan (id. II, pi. 4). 

C4883 ,, ,, ,, restored view of adyton (id. II, pi. 17). 

C4885 ,, ,, ,, pronaos, interior (id. II, pi. 24). 

C4880 M jj ,, inner north wall (id. II, fig. 65). 

C4886 ,, „ „ capital (id. II, pi. 34). 

C4889 ,, ,, ,, X. console of great door: two views (id. II, pi. 50). 

C4890 ,, round temple: restored front elevation [id. II, pi. 62). 

Asia Minor. 

C5040 Assos, cross fortification wall. 

C5038 „ gate in cross fortification wall. 

C5037 Cnidus, the harbour from the mainland. 

C5036 Didyma, two columns of the temple. 

C4977 Ephesus, 6th-cent. temple of Artemis, restored (Robertson, Archit., fig. 39). 
c 459° ft theatre: plan and elevation of lower story of Roman stage (Fiechter, Ant. 

Theat ., fig. 86). 

c 5°35 tt „ relief of bulls' heads. 

C4666 Gjolhaschi-Trysa, restored: general view from N.W. (Benndorf, pi. I). 

C4667 ,, ,, ,, from S. (Benndorf, pi. III). 

C5039 Halicarnassus, Budrun castle from the land. 

C4978 Magnesia, Temple of Artemis Leukophryene, restored (Robertson, Archit ., fig. 67). 
C4996 Priene : plan of house, restored (Robertson, Archit., fig. 124). 

Crete. 

C5096 Cnossos, view looking S. 
c 5°97 ti reconstructed portico. 

C5098 Gortyna, the theatre. 

C5099 Phaestus staircase and circular basis. 

C5100 ,, ploughing with oxen. 

04997 Delos : plan of house, restored (Robertson, Archit., pi. xxii a). 

A . and Central Greece. 

C5136 Arachova, view of the town. 

C5134 ,, (near) view on the road to the oyicrrh 65os. 

C5115 Delphi, view towards Itea. 

C5117 ,, view across Marmaria. 

C4842 ,, gymnasium and road to Arachova. 

C5116 ,, the Phaedriades. 

C5119 ,, the theatre, general view. 

C5118 tt orchestra and stage from above. 

C5120 ,, sacred way, the pavement near the temple of Apollo. 

C5121 ,, the Athenian portico: the inscription. 
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C5122 Delphi, Ionic capital on Sacred Way. 

C4843 rt Piataean monument: alternative restorations (Studniczka, Winckelmannsfeste ) . 

C5108 Orchomenos (Boeotia), ‘ fountain of the graces.’ 

C5135 The axicrrfi 066s. 

C4973 Thermum, plan of the temple of Apollo, with older remains (Robertson, Archil ., fig. 20) . 

C4901 Alap of Ionian Islands and \V. coast of Greece. 

C4904 Map of Ithaka and part of Cephallenia. 

C4903 Ithaca, harbour and town of Vathy (Lear. Ionian Islands , pi. 19). 

C4902 ,, bay and town of Vathy (Dodwell, I lews, pi. 1). 

C4737 ft Vathy, view of the modern town from sea. 

C4738 ft beach at Polls. 

C4739 »» olive trees. 

Athens. 

C4807 Acropolis from W. 

C4815 Propylaea, X. wing from forecourt. 

C4808 Parthenon, X.E. angle. 

C5124 ,, entablature at S.E. angle. 

C4810 ,, entablature at S.W. angle. 

C5123 ,, drums of a fallen column. 

C4816 Erechtheum, W. end. 

C4819 ,, X. porch, capital and entablature. 

C4820 ,, ,, ,, ,, at X.E. angle. 

C4817 ,, Korai porch, Kore at X.E. angle. 

C4818 ,, ,, head of Kore at S.W. angle. 

C5125 Monument of Thrasyllus and rock-cut chapel, from the theatre 
C5126 Odeion of Herodes, exterior view of stage buildings. 

C5085 Marathon, plan (Monro, Herodotus , vol. ii, appendix XL 
C5084 ,, the village with the Charadra. 

C5086 ,, the soros: near view. 

C5127 Menidi, entrance to tholos. 

C5112 Peloponnesus, orographical map. 

Olympia . 

C5019. Plan. 

C5128 The valley of the Alpheios. 

C5014 Alpheios valley from Drouva. 

C5017 Altis from west. 

C4975 Heraeum, plan (Robertson, Archil., fig. 24). 

C5013. ,, from west. 

C5015 The Philippeion. 

C5020 „ 

C5016 Portico of Gymnasium. 

C5018 X. corner of the Stoa Poikile. 

C5012. Metroon and steps of treasury terrace. 

C5129 Steps of treasury terrace. 

C5 I 33 The Echo colonnade. 

C5109 Samiko, the walls and the plain. 

Rome . 

B5444 Arch of Constantine: view from angle (Xoack, pi. 151). 

B8352 Forum of Trajan at the beginning of recent reconstructional work (1930-31) 

Italy {other than Rome). 

C5101 Aquileia, the cathedral : interior. 

C4984 Caere, tomb of the Stuccoes. 

C4995 Ostia, ground plans of houses (Engelmann, Pompeii , fig. 10 , . 

C5033 n cemetery outside the Porta Romana. 

C5104 ,, arcaded street. 
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B9849 

B9853 

C4865 

29852 

C4858 

C4994 

B9854 

B9850 

C5030 

B9851 

B9855 

C5105 

C5106 

c 5°34 

c 5°54 

c 5°57- 

85075 

C4598 

C4587. 

C 45 88. 


B9265 

B9278 


B9255 

B9256 

B9257 

C5088 

B9258 

B9259 

B9260 

B9261 

89262 

B9Q63 

B4304 

b 43°3 

B9284 

B9283 

B9281 

B9264 

B9266 

B9267 

Bg268 

B9269 

B9270 

89271 

B9272 

B9273 

B9282 

B9274 

B9275 

B9276 

B9277 


C4806 

C5029 

C5010 


Pompeii, ‘ street of tombs.’ 

,, ‘ street of Abundance.' 

,, temple of Fortuna Augusta, restored (Mau-Kelsey, 1899, p. 125, fig. 53). 
,, house of the Poet, restored. 

,, plan of the House of the Surgeon (Mau-Kelsey, 1899, p. 274, fig. 127). 

, , ground plan of a Pompeian house (Engelmann, Pompeii , fig. 9). 

,, gladiators’ barracks. 

,, a bakehouse with flour-mills and oven. 

,, large villa. 

,, wine jars. 

, , cast of body of dog preserved by volcanic ash. 

Torcello, the bridge (1923). 

Venice, S. Marco: interior from gallery. 

Vesuvius in eruption. 

Malta : plan of Gigantea, Gozo. 

,, HagiarKim: can ed stone. 

,, Hal Saflieni: plan of Hypogeum. 


Dugga, plan of theatre (Fiechter, Ant. Theat., fig. 8oa). 


Arles, plan of theatre (Fiechter, Ant. Theat., fig. 77). 
Orange, plan of theatre (Fiechter, Ant. Theat., fig. 78 a). 


Haltern, plan of oldest Roman camp. 

Hofheim, plan of Roman camp. 

Roman Britain. 

Ardoch, plan of Roman camp. 

Balmuildy, plan of Roman camp. 

Birrens, plan of Roman camp. 

Borcovicus, from the air. 

Bradwell-juxta-mare, plan of Roman camp. 

Brancaster, plan of Roman camp. 

,, X.E. angle of Roman camp. 

Burgh Castle, plan of Roman camp. 

Camelon, Stirlingshire, plan of Roman camp. 

Carnarvon, plan of Roman camp. 

Cawthorn camps f Yorks) from the air. 

,, ,, camp D and part of C. 

Corstopitum, wall of forum. 

,, granary: mullion window and buttress. 

Dover, Roman lighthouse. 

Gellygaer, plan of Roman camp. 

Lympne, plan of Roman camp. 

Lyne, plan of Roman camp. 

Newstead I and II, plan of ditches only. 

Pevensey Castle, plan of Roman camp. 

Porchester, plan of Roman camp. 

Raeburnloot, plan of Roman camp. 

Reculver, plan of Roman camp. 

Richborough, plan of Roman camp. 

,, parallel ditches. 

Risingham, plan of Roman camp. 

Scarborough, plan of signal station. 

Strageath (Perthshire), plan of signal station. 

Templeborough, plan of Roman camp. 

PRE HELLENIC. 

Polychrome vase with zigzag decoration from Serfridje (Macedonia). 
‘ Boxer ’ vase from H. Triada : the design displayed. 

Relief of Ashurbanipal : sleeping lioness (B.M. Bab. Sculp, pi. 55). 
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05089 Sumerian male portrait statue from Lagash. 

C3356 Seated female figure : the goddess Bau. 

C5058 Steatopygous statuette from Hagiar Kim, Malta. 

INSCRIPTIONS. 

C4905 Ithaca, sherd bearing the name of Odysseus. 

B9285 Corstopitum, stone of Legio XXX V.V. 

B9287 Roman wall of Hadrian : ins. recording building of 24 paces of the wall by the 
Thraponian Centuria. 

ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS. 

C4974 Proto-Ionic capital from Larissa (Robertson, Archit., pi. ii). 

C4979 Bassae, Temple of Apollo: Corinthian capital (Robertson, Archit ., fig. 5912). 

C4864 Athens, Olympieion: Corinthian capital (Penrose, Principles, pi. 39). 

SCULPTURE. 

C4822 Ionian head : late 6th cent. Berlin. 

04987 Kore. Acropolis Mus. No. 675. 

C4831 Etruscan relief: Cippus with dancers. Chiusi. 

C4976 Assos, archaic metopes and frieze: restored drawing (Robertson, Archit., fig. 36). 

C4825 Lion : late 6th cent. Berlin. 

C4940 Lion from Vulci: sepulchral monument (Das Bild, ii, pi. 27). 

C4809 Parthenon, W. pediment, Cecrops group in situ. 

C4811 ,, \V. frieze, head of bearded man. 

C4812 ,, S. frieze, youth and horse. 

04813 ,, N. frieze, head of boy accompanying oxen to sacrifice. 

C4814 ,, ,, head of boy carrying pitcher. 

O4784 Early classical head. Barraco Mus. 

C4785 Fragment of head of a woman. Athens, Acropolis Mus. ( P.B.S.R. , x, pi. 1). 

04999 Relief of Dionysus and actors. Late 5th cent. b.c. From Piraeus (Athens, Nat. Mus.). 
C4942 Limestone grave sculpture : a married couple : 5th cent. (Das Bild, ii, pi. 52). 

C4821 Head of an old woman: late 5th cent. B.M. 

C4783 Hermes of Praxiteles (back view). From Berlin cast. 

C4342 Young Satyr pouring wine. Dresden (Furtw. Heist, fig. 1 3 1 ) . 

C4335 Apoxyomenos after Lysippos, back view. Vatican. 

C4337 Agias, side view. Delphi. 

C4336 ,, head of. 

C4988 ‘ Nereid ’ : head and upper half of body of a female figure. Ostia. 

04781 Hygieia. Hope Collection (Strong, Melchetl Cat., pi. ix). 

C4655 Pergamene altar, the Telephos frieze. Building of Arche. 

C4656 ,, „ ,, Landing of Arche : Auge’s worship of Athena : 

Herakles and Telephos. 

C4657 ,, ,, „ Prayer of Telephos. 

C4661 Relief: sheep and lamb (Rodenwaldt, Relief, fig. 123). 

C4341 Figure of a young girl, probably Tyche : 3rd cent. b.c. Conservatori Mus. 

C4343 Satyr : Pergamene style. Conservatori Mus. 

C4823 Draped woman: Roman copy. Berlin (Rodenwaldt, Kunst. d. A., 236), 

C4846 Ara Pacis: restored drawing (Petersen, A.P., pi. I, fig. 2). 

C4847 „ ,, interior view (id, fig. 3). 
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C4695 Column of Antoninus Pius : apotheosis of emperor and empress. Vatican Mus. (Strong, 
R . Sc pi. 82 top). 

C4664 Stucco relief: landscape with figures (Rodenwaldt, Kunst d. Ant., p. 536). 

B9254 Grave relief: Roman cavalryman (Germania Romana, III, pi. vii, fig. 3). 

B92 86 Gravestone of Flavinus, standard-bearer of troops of Candidus. Hexham. 

Portraits. 

B8116 Augustus, full face. Boston (Hekler, pi. 167). 

B8it7 ,, profile. Boston (Hekler, pi. 168). 

B8115 ,, Copenhagen (Hekler, pi. 166). 

B8150 Caracalla, Naples Mus. 

B8101 Menander, head of: profile (Hekler, pi. 107). 

B8103 Norbanus. C. Norbanus Sorex. Naples (Hekler, pi. 130). 

B8102 Poseidonios. Naples (Hekler, pi. 126). 

C4782 Sardanapalus. Vatican. 

B7407 Trajan, head of. Mus. Vat. 

B8120 Elderly Roman lady. Copenhagen (Hekler, pi. 201). 

B8136 Unknown Roman lady (Hekler, 241a). 

B8106 Unknown Roman. Vat. (Hekler, pi. 137). 

B8131 Unknown Roman. Naples (Hekler, pi. 233). 

BRONZES. 

3 early Italian bronze figures of Mars. Paris, Cabinet des Medailles. 

Etruscan bronze statuette: a priestess or maiden. (Louvre, Bronzes, i, fig. 236). 
Gorgon with lions: bronze-relief from Perugia ( Das Bild, II, pi. 3). 

Bronze statuette: discobolus. New York Mus. (Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports, p. 329, 
fig. 83). 

Small bronze group : satyr abducting maiden. New York Mus. (Van Buren, Terra. 
Revet., pi. I). 

Minerva from Cagli. Villa di Papa Giulio. 

Bronze seated emaciated figure : a beggar or possibly a cynic philosopher. Alexandria. 
Mars. From the Cook collection. B.M. 

>> >> >» >> >i head. 

TERRACOTTAS . 

Archaic Lemnian Terracotta, a siren. 

„ ,, female figure. 

., ,, model of a fountain. 

Sarcophagus of married couple from Cervetri (Rodenwaldt, Kunst. d. . 4 ., 494). 
Portrait-heads from a sarcophagus from Cervetri: 6th cent. ( Das Bild, ii, pi. 15). 

Head of a man: sarcophagus of Cervetri (Caere) (Ducati-Giglioli, Art. Etr., fig. 39). 
Fictile acroterton : time of the Sasst Caduti of Falerii (Ducati-Giglioli, Art. Etr., fig. 14). 
Archaic terracotta vessel (Das Bild, II, pi. 8). 

VASES. 

Mythological Scenes ( Alphabetical ). 

Ajax. Etruscan vase from Yulci. Paris. 

Amazons in conflict with Greeks. Krater. New York. 

Apollo and Tityos. R.F. vase (Louvre G. 42, G.A.V. 22 a). 

Arcesilas kylix, external view. Paris, Bib. Nat. 

t . interior: the king weighing silphium, 

Athena, birth of, B.F. Kvlix (Beazley, Alt. B.F., part of plate I). 

Dionysiac: a maenad. Possibly bv the Kleophrades-painter (Pfuhl, tii, fig. 380). 

r f * * 5 * * >5 yy 

Europa on bull. Amphora. Castellani Coll., Rome (Boll. d'Arte. Ill, ii, n, fig. 9). 
Heracles and Cerberus. Amphora. Castellani Coll., Rome (Boll. d'Arte III ti 1 1 
fig. 7). 

,, with the tripod. Amphora. By the Berlin painter (Pfuhl, iii, fig. 472). 


C4981 

C4804 

C4730 

C4830 

C4789 

C4797 

C479 8 

C4926 

C4925 

<4799 


C5090 

C3091 

C5092 

C4924 

<4939 

< 495 ° 

<4949 

<493 8 


C483/ 

c 4344 

<4937 

C5026 

<4934 

C4836 

C4340 

C4 8 33 

C4838 
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C4793 Heracles and an old maidservant : from a kotyle by Pistoxenus (Pfuhl, iii, fig. 471). 
C4788 ,, presented to Zeus. Kylix, B.F. (Beazley, Att. B.F., part of plate I). 

C4827 Hermes in cradle : the oxen of Apollo. 2 views of a Hydria in the Louvre. 

C4790 Peleus hiding from boar and lion. B.F. Oenochoe (Strong, Melchett Cat., pi. 40). 
C4796 Perseus and Andromeda: early Corinthian vase (Pfuhl, iii, fig. 190). 

Athletic Scenes. 

C5028 Panathenaic amphora : a foot-race. 

C5032 A foot-race : design on a Panathenaic amphora. 

C5022 Runner starting. R.F. Vase (Gardiner, Athletics, No. 88, p. 134). 

C5027 Florse-race: design on Panathenaic amphora (Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports, p. 461, 
fig. 169). 

C5021 Mounted spear-throwers, design on Panathenaic amphora. B.M. (Gardiner, Athletics, 
No. 12, p. 38). 

C5024 Pancration, design on Panathenaic amphora (Gardiner, Athletics, No. 196, p. 218). 
C5023 Boxers with cnpaipm. Design on Panathenaic amphora (Gardiner, Athletics, No. 175, 
p. 200). 

C5025 .Judge crowning Victor, design on Panathenaic amphora (Gardiner, Athletics, No. 208, 
p. 229). 

C4792 A music lesson. Kotyle by Pistoxenus (Pfuhl, iii, p. 166, 471). 

C5031 School scenes: lessons on the pipe and lyre (outline drawing only). 

C4791 Comic dance. Vase in Fikellura style (Pfuhl, iii, p. 28, 132). 

C4826 A charioteer. Attic B.F. Kylix: Signed by Hermogenes. Fitzwilliam Mus. 

C4989 The boat of Charon. White lekythos (Pfuhl, iii, fig. 542). 

PAINTING AND MOSAIC. 

C4966 Hellenistic painting: Nile landscape with crocodiles and pygmies (Pfuhl, iii, fig. 699). 
C4967 „ ,, still life (Pfuhl, iii, fig. 703). 

C4968 ,, ,, basket of flowers (Pfuhl, iii, fig. 704). 

04851 Pompeian fresco: Heracles and snake (Hermann-Bruckmann, pi. 41). 

C4850 ,, ,, Ixion (Hermann-Bruckmann, pi. 39). 

04962 ,, ,, ‘ Iphigeneia in Tauris ’ (Pfuhl, iii, lig. 663). 

C4857 ,, ,, Orestes and Pvlades, detail (Hermann-Bruckmann, pi. 1 1 6) . 

B9279 Pompeii, Villa Item. Outline drawing showing the sequence of the paintings. 

B9280 ,, „ ,, ,, „ ,, continued. 

C4969 Prima porta, fresco of a garden. 

Etruscan paintings at Corneto Tarquinii. 

C4933 Tomba Bruschi: a demon (Ducati, Art. Etr., ii, pi. 259). 

C4829 Tomba delle Leonesse : ritual dance. 

C4952 „ „ detail of the dance (Ducati-Giglioli, Art. Etr., pi. 4). 

C4982 Tomba dei Leopardi : a banquet. 

C4828 „ „ „ 

C4931 Tomba dell’ Oreo: Theseus and Pirithous (Ducati, Art. Etr., ii, pi. 185). 

C4923 „ „ head of a woman (Rodenwaldt, Kunst. d. A., 490). 

C4955 Tomba del Pulcinella: mounted warrior, etc. (Ducati-Giglioli, Art. Etr., pi. 16). 

C4948 Tomba dei Tori (back wall) : defeat of Troilus by Hector (Weege, Etr. Mai., pi. 96). 
C4943 Tomba del Triclinio (right wall, left half) : dancing youth and maiden (Weege, Etr. 

Mai., pi. 31). 

C4944 ,, ,, (right wall, right half) : dancing youth and maiden {id., pi. 31). 

C4954 Tomba dei Vasi Dipinti: domestic scene (Ducati-Giglioli, Art. Etr., pi. 15). 

C4983 Veii, Tomba Campana: Equestrian group. 


B9856 Mosaic: a professional boxer. Thermae of Caracalla. 
C4964 Mosaic by Dioscurides of Samos (Pfuhl, iii, fig. 684). 
C4965 „ ,, „ (Pfuhl, iii, fig. 685). 
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MINOR ARTS. 

B9516 Coin of Tiberius Ob. SC Rev. Cornucopiae containing children's heads: caduceus 
(B.M. Cat. Rom. Emp. I, pi. 24. 6.) 


C5093 Bronze sphinx : part of the decoration of a tripod found at Trebenishte. 

C3654 Bronze hydria. New York (Amelung, Anlike Plastik, pi. 13). 

C3655 Bronze hydria. Lip showing ins. (id. p. 189, fig. 8). 

04929 Mirror in relief: struggle of Hercules and Mlacuch (Ducati, Arte Etr., II, pi. 144). 
C4993 The Golden ears (Loeb, Festschr., pi. xvi). 

C4671 Boscoreale treasure: silver ewer: Nike sacrificing to Athena (Mon. Plot.. V, pi. Ill, left). 
C4675 ,, ,, silver cup with design of skeletons, including Menander’s ( id. V, 

pi. VII, left). 

C5095 Sassanian silver plate, 4th cent. a.d. 

C5094 ,, „ 5th-6th cent. a.d. 

MISCELLANEA. 

C4844 Delphi: Greek play, 1930 (Suppliants of Aeschylus). 

C5130 Greek shepherds. 

C5131 A wood-carrier. 

05132 The fustinella. 

C5102 Cefalu, painted cart. 

C5103 „ „ detail of painting. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE CATALOGUE OF LANTERN SLIDES 


PREFACE 

The new Catalogue is composed of the original catalogue (1913) and 17 supplements, laid 
down in one sequence on some 400 folio pages. 

The cost of reprinting this is prohibitive, but members will be glad to have the following 
outline as a guide to the collection. 

Photographs of the slides in an order corresponding to that of the catalogue are on view at 
50 Bedford Square, mounted on cards and labelled. This series in 48 boxes forms an illus- 
trated card catalogue of the whole collection. 

The mass of material here listed consists of gifts from members of the Society and is a 
striking illustration of what can be done by corporate action. It is impossible to give a complete 
list of our donors, but members will like to see to whom in the main the collection owes its riches 
in its various sections. 

One of the founders of the collection and its first Hon. Keeper was Professor J. L. Myres. 
Thirty-five years ago he laid down the lines, virtually unaltered, which it should follow, and 
to-day retains his interest in its efficiency. E\ery subdivision of the following list has benefited 
by his varied learning. 

In the following list the donors are grouped under the sections which they have most 
benefited. 

Middle East: — Miss Gertrude Bell f , Officers of the R.A.F., Mr. L. Woolley. 

Asia Minor: — Mr. W. H. Buckler, Prof. R. M. Dawkins, Principal Halliday, Mr. F. W. 
Hasluck L Dr. D. G. Hogarth f , Dr. Walter Leaf t, Mr. J. A. R. Munro. 

Greece and Greek Lands: — The Committee of the British School at Athens and its 
successive Directors and students, Mr. S. G. Atchley. Mr. H. Awdry f . Dr. R. Catont, Mr. 
L. Dyer f, Mr. M. K. Macmillan +, Dr. and Mrs. Grafton Milne, the Rev. T. Smith-Pearse, 
Mr. R. Elsey Smith, Mr. W. J. Stillman +. 

Italy :— -The Archaeological Faculty of the British School at Rome and its Directors and 
students; Dr. Thomas Ashby f, Mr. G. H. Hallam, Prof. Phene Spiers +, and Mr. 
W. C. Watson. 

Roman Britain: — Mr. R. G. Collingwood, Mr. Gibson. Sir George Macdonald, Mr. 

G. E. Peachy, Mr. S. Winbolt. 

Prehistoric Archaeology: — Sir Arthur Evans, Sir Flinders Petrie, Mr. E. J. Forsd>ke, 
Dr. H. R. Hall f, Prof. T. E. Peet. 

Inscriptions: — Dr. E. S. Roberts t , Mr. M. N. Tod. 

Papyri: — Mr. H. I. Bell, Sir Frederic Kenvon. 

Sculpture: — Prof. B. Ashmole, Prof. Ernest Gardner, Mr. A. W. Lawrence, Dr. Gisela 
Richter, Mr. Arthur Smith, Mrs. Arthur Strong. 

Bronzes: — Miss W. Lamb. 

Vases: — Prof. Beazley, Mrs. Braunholtz, Miss Jane Harrison +, Miss K. Raleigh, Mr. 

H. B. Walters and, in the sphere of Roman pottery. Dr. Felix Oswald. 

Coins : — The Royal Numismatic Societv, the authorities of the Dept, of Coins and Medals 
in the British Museum and in particular Dr. G. F. Hill. 

Miscellaneous Antiquities: — Particularly those dealing with ancient athletics, Dr. 
Norman Gardiner J. 

The present Keeper has added to all the sections. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Council of the Hellenic Society having decided that it is desirable for a 
common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, the following scheme has been drawn up by the Acting Editorial 
Committee in conjunction with the Consultative Editorial Committee, and has 
received the approval of the Council. 

In consideration of the literary traditions of English scholarship, the scheme is 
of the nature of a compromise, and in most cases considerable latitude ol usage is 
to be allowed. 

(1) All Greek proper names should be transliterated into the Latin alphabet 
according to the practice of educated Romans of the Augustan age. Thus k should 
be represented by c, the vowels and diphthongs, v, ai, 01, ov by y, ae, oe, and u 
respectively, final -os and -ov by -us and -um, and -pos by -er. 

But in the case of the diphthong si, it is felt that ei is more suitable than 
e or i, although in names like Laodicea, Alexandria , where they are con- 
secrated by usage, e or i should be preserved ; also words ending in 
-£iov must be represented by -eurn. 

A certain amount of discretion must be allowed in using the 0 terminations, 
especially where the Latin usage itself varies or prefers the 0 form, as 
Delos. Similarly Latin usage should be followed as far as possible in 
-e and -a terminations, e.g., Priene, Smyrna. In some of the more 
obscure names ending in -pos, as Acaypos, -er should be avoided, as 
likely to lead to confusion. The Greek form -on is to be preferred to 
-0 for names like Dion, Hieron, except in a name so common as Apollo, 
where it would be pedantic. 

Names which have acquired a definite English form, such as Corinth, Athens, 
should of course not be otherwise represented. It is hardlv. necessary 
to point out that forms like Hercules, Mercury, Minerva, should not be 
used for Heracles, Hermes, and Athena. 
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! 2) Although names of the gods should be transliterated in the same way as 
other proper names, names of personifications and epithets such as Nike, Homonoia, 
Hyakinthios , should fall under § 4. 

(31 In no case should accents, especially the circumflex, be written over vowels 
to show quantity. 

(4) In the case of Greek words other than proper names, used as names of 
personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated letter 
for letter, k being used for k, ch for y, butjy and u being substituted for u and ou, 
which are misleading in English, e.g., Nike, apoxyomenos , diadumenos, rhyton. 

This rule should not be rigidly enforced in the case of Greek words in 
common English use, such as aegis, symposium. It is also necessary 
to preserve the use of ou for ou in a certain number of words in which 
it has become almost universal, such as boule, gerousia. 

(5') The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all MSS. and 
proofs in accordance with this scheme, except in the case of a special protest from 
a contributor. All contributors, therefore, who object on principle to the system 
approved by the Council, are requested to inform the Editors of the fact when 
forwarding contributions to the Journal. 


In addition to the above system of transliteration, contributors to the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies are requested, so far as possible, to adhere to the following con- 
ventions : — 


(flotations from Ancient and Modern Authorities. 

Names of authors should not be underlined; titles of books, articles, periodicals 
or other collective publications should be underlined (for italics). If the title of an 
article is quoted as well as the publication in which it is contained, the latter should 
be bracketed. Thus : 

Six, Jdl. xviii, p. 34, 

or — 

Six, Protogenes {Jdl. xviii, 1903), p. 34. 

But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a small 
figure above the line; e.g. Dittenb. SIG 2 123. 


Titles of Periodical and Collective Publications. 

The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less general 
use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified should be 
employed. 


AA = Archaologischer Anzeiger. 

Abh Bert. (Held. Leipz. Munch.) = Abhand- 
lungen der Berliner (Heidelberger, Leip- 
ziger, Munchner) Akademie. 

AD = Antike Denkmaler. 

Adi = Annali dell’ Instituto. 

AEM = Archaologisch-epigraphische Mitteilung. 
AJA — American Journal of Archaeology. 

AJPh — American Journal of Philology. 

AM — Athenische Mitteilungen. 

APF = Archiv fur Papyrus-Forschung. 

A R IV = Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft. 

AT = Archaologische Zeitung. 

BCH — Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique. 
Bdl = Bulletino dell’ Instituto. 

BM Bronzes, etc. = British Museum Catalogue of 
Bronzes, etc. 

BMC= BritishMuseum Catalogue ofGreekCoins. 
BNGJ = Byzantinisch-Xeugriechischc Jahr- 
bucher. 

BrBr = Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmaler. 

BSA = Annual of the British School at Athens. 
BSR = Papers of the British School at Rome. 
Burs = Bursian’s Jahresberichte. 

Byz = Byzantion. 

BT = Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

CAH — Cambridge Ancient History. 

CIG = Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

Cl Ph = Classical Philology. 

Cl Qu — Classical Quarterly. 

Cl Rev = Classical Review. 

CR Ac Inscr = Comptes Rendus de l’Academie 
des Inscriptions. 

CVA = Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. 

AeAt = ’ApxcuoAoyiKov AeAtIov. 

DA — Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
Antiquites. 

Dittenb. OGI = Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci 
inscriptiones selectae. 

Dittenb. SIG — Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum. 

EA — Arndt-Amelung, Einzelaufnahmen. 

’Ecpript = ’ApxcuoAoyiKq ’EipqpEpls. 

FR = Furtwangler and Reichhold, Griechische 
Yasenmalerei. 


IG = Inscriptiones Graecae. 

IG Rom — Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas 
pertinentes. 

Jdl = Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archaologischen 
Instituts. 

JEA = J ournal of Egyptian Archaeology. 

JHS — Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JInt = Journal Internationale d’Archeologie 
Xumismatique. 

JRS = Journal of Roman Studies. 

LS — Liddell and Scott, Greek Lexicon. 

Mon Ant = Monumenti Antichi. 

Mon Inst — Monumenti dell’ Instituto. 

ML — Roscher, Mythologisches Lexikon. 

NNM = Numismatic Notes and Monographs. 

NSc — Xotizie degli Scavi. 

,Xum Chron — Numismatic Chronicle. 

NZ = Numismatische Zeitschrift. 

OJh = Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archao- 
logischen Instituts. 

Ph IF = Philologische Wochenschrift. 

TIpaKT = npaKTiKa Tfjs ‘ApxcuoAoyiKfjs 'Exat- 
pla;. 

RA = Revue Archeologique. 

RE = Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopadie der 
Classischen Altertumswissenschaft. 

REA = Revue des Etudes Anciennes. 

REG = Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

Rend Line = Rendiconti della Reale Accademia 
dei Lincei. 

Rev Num = Revue Numismatique. 

Rev Phil = Revue de Philologie. 

RGVV — Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und 
Yorarbeiten. 

Riv Fit — Rivista di Filologia. 

RM = Romische Mitteilungen. 

SB Berl (Heid. Leipz ■ Munch.) = Sitzungs- 
berichte der Berliner (Heidelberger, etc.) 
Akademie. 

SEG = Supplementum Epigraphicum Grae- 
cum. 

TAM — Tituli Asiae Minoris. 

UT= Wiener Vorlegeblatter. 

Z Num = Zeitschrift fur Numismatik. 

Z Sav = Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung. 
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Transliteration of Inscriptions. 

[ ] Square brackets to indicate additions, i.e. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate alterations, i.e. (i) the resolution of an abbrecia- 

tion or symbol; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver; (3) letters 
wrongly omitted by the engraver ; (4) mistakes of the copyist. 

< > Angular brackets to indicate omissions, i.e. to enclose superfluous letters 

appearing on the original. _ . 

Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing letters 

is known. 

Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is not known. 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

Where the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form; other- 
wise it should be supplied as subscript. 

The aspirate, if it appears in the original, should be represented by a special sign, b . 

(flotations from MSS. and Literary Texts. 

The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for inscriptions, 
with the following important exceptions : — 

i ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or symbol. 
[[ ]] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing on the 

original. 

< > Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the original. 


The Editors desire to impress upon contributors the necessity ot clearly and 
accurately indicating accents and breathings, as the neglect of this precaution adds 
very considerably to the cost of production of the Journal. 







CHURCHES AT JERASH 

FOREWORD 

Professor Bacon of Yale is the real father of the expeditions which 
have been working for the last three years on the churches at 
Jerash under the joint auspices of Yale University and the British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. To his constant encourage- 
ment, not less than to the financial support for the work which he 
has been able to secure in America, our first acknowledgments 
are due. Secondly, we have to thank the Schweich Fund of the 
British Academy, the Byzantine Research Fund, the Craven Fund, 
All Souls College, and Mr. Henry J. Patten, for generous supple- 
mentary grants. The Government of H.H. the Amir of Trans- 
jordan has laid us under a great obligation by the generous 
facilities which it accorded the expedition. Lastly, the writer 
must express his grateful thanks for the able and devoted assistance 
which he has received from the members of the expeditions : Mrs. 
Crowfoot has been with him on all the campaigns ; in 192S the other 
members were Mr. J. B. Robertson of Yale, Mr. A. G. Buchanan, 
Air. and Mrs. A. H. M. Jones and Miss Dorothy Crowfoot ; in 1929, 
Dr. Clarence S. Fisher, Mr. Jones, Mr. R. \Y. Hamilton, Mr. C. C. 
Roach, and Miss Joan Crowfoot ; in 1930, Dr. Fisher and Mr. 
Hamilton. In 1929, Mr. Reich and Air. Schweig of Jerusalem 
al.-o took part as architect and photographer, respectively. 

The work on the churches has now been concluded, but as 
Yale University is continuing work at Jerush on the classical 
buildings which lie round about the churches, and further light 
on various points is therefore likely to be soon forthcoming, it has 
been thought best to delay the final publication of the Christian 
remains and issue the following preliminary report at once. In 
compiling this report I have made free use of a chapter on the 
Christian inscriptions which has been written by Mr. Jones. We 
have also to thank the Editor of the Illustrated London News for 
permission to use the blocks of three coloured plates which appeared 
in his issue of the 23rd November 1929, and the Council of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund for a similar courtesy in respect of 
illustrations which have already appeared in their Quarterly 
Statement. 


I Vccmbei iq.’, 1 '- 


J. W. Crowfoot. 
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KEFTIU : CRETE OR CILICL\? 


In the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology I have just published 1 a quantity 
of new evidence with regard to Keftiu, which should be read as an intro- 
duction to the present article. The geographical conclusions in that 
article were drawn from a variety of sources, and were emphatic that this 
name was applied by the Egyptians to the country comprised within the 
boundaries of the later Pisidia, Isauria, Lycaonia and Cilicia. Of this 
tract Cilicia Tracheia seemed to be the centre. We also found ourselves 
brought into contact on several occasions with the Philistines. This new 
evidence, therefore, provides a remarkable confirmation of the results 
drawn from my original archaeological study of the Keftiuans and their 
civilisation as exhibited to us on the Egyptian frescoes of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty . 2 The results of that original article were to shew that Keftiu 
was Cilicia, though then it was eastern Cilicia that seemed the probable 
situation ; that the Keftiuans were forerunners of the Philistines ; and that 
the fresco of Rekhmire shewed a mixed group of Islanders (Cretans) and 
Keftiuans (Cilicians) who corresponded essentially with the mixed group 
whom we know from the Old Testament some four hundred and fifty years 
later as the Cherethites (Cretans) and Pelethites (Philistines). 

However, as is well known, an idea has been fostered that Keftiu was 
Crete and the Aegean Islands. If this is to compete with all the evidence 
that there is for Cilicia and its neighbourhood, it will have to be supported 
by more, and more solid, arguments than have hitherto been made public. 
Unless this can be done, it is evident that such few resemblances as the 
Keftiuan civilisation can shew to the Cretan must be explained by some 
other method than merely by calling Keftiu Crete, or Crete and the Aegean 
Islands, and by using the names indiscriminately. The reason for the 
anxiety to claim this name for Crete and the Aegean is not easy to under- 
stand, especially when there is the other name available, 4 the Isles in the 
midst of the Sea,’ which seems so eminently suitable. This latter, how- 
ever, is ignored, except indeed when it is identified with Keftiu, and then 
is used only in virtue of this identification as an alternative and explanatory 
term. Yet ‘ Isles in the midst of the Sea ’ seems, even superficially, to be 
the natural name for the island world of the Aegean, and I put forward 
this view in my original article . 3 But at that time the clearness of the situa- 
tion was obscured to the extent of the absence of any name in the inscrip- 
tions accompanying the definite Cretans of Senmut’s fresco. Thus, at that 
time it was only possible to discover who these people of Senmut’s were by 
a process of study and discussion. This I did in the above-named article, 


1 Waimvright mJ.E.A., xvii (1931,'. pp. 26-43. anri Anthropology ‘.Liverpool;, VI ! 19131, pp. 24-83. 

- Wainwright, * The Keltiu-people of the F.gsptian Reference to this article is made as L.A. 

Monuments,’ published in the Annals of Archaeology 3 L.A., pp. 34-37, 43. 73. 
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where I called them ‘ The People of the Isles in the midst of the Sea,’ but 
the argument does not seem to have won general acceptance as yet. 

It is the more satisfactory, therefore, that the knowledge necessary' for 
the discussion of the question of Keftiu and the Isles has been greatly 
advanced in recent years. In this advance an important place must be 
given to two of Mr. Davies’ discoveries and publications of parts of scenes 
from new tombs at Thebes. The first was a procession of ‘ Islanders ’ 
from the tomb of Useramon, and the second was a captive labelled ‘ Keftiu.’ 1 * * 4 
It is perhaps hardly possible to find two figures more unlike. The detailed 
discussion of the new Keftiuan figure is deferred till later, and for the present 
we will confine ourselves to the well-known pictures and types about which 
so much has already been said. 

Let us, therefore, begin with Useramon’s fresco. Here are figured 
people wearing a dress and locks of hair that are identical with those of the 
Senmut fresco . 5 This dress is the cutaway kilt with its pendant, sometimes 
called a ! codpiece,’ in front, which is shewn nowhere else in Egypt but in 
these two paintings , 6 and Mr. Davies very" obligingly gives a copy of the 
Senmut pictures for comparison. Useramon's people are undoubtedly the 
same as those of Senmut, and they are just as undoubtedly Cretans. But 
are they Keftiuans? That is a very different matter. In Senmut they are 
unnamed, as has already been seen, but the pro-Cretans start off by assum- 
ing that they are Keftiuans 7 and then proceed as if it were proved that 
Keftiu was Crete and Keftiuans were Minoans. Useramon fortunately 
gives us the name of these very distinct people, which has been lost from 
Senmut. He calls them the people of ‘ the Isles in the midst of the Sea,’ 8 
but says not a word about Keftiu . 9 Short of the direct statement that 
these people are not Keftiuans, which of course is out of the question, it is 
hardly possible to desire a more complete vindication of my thesis that 
Keftiu was not the Isles and should be separated from them. Further, it is 
a complete and final proof of the deduction I ventured to make that the 
Senmut people were indeed the ‘ People of the Isles in the midst of the Sea .’ 10 
Thus, the basis is shewn never to have existed on which has been built 
most of the theory- that to the Egyptian Keftiu was Crete ; unless, of course, 
its adherents prefer to claim that when the Egyptian wrote ‘ Isles in the 
midst of the Sea ’ he really meant ‘ Keftiu ’ and vice versa. 


1 The new Keftiuan figure is shown as Fig. 23 of 

the present article — Davies. Bulletin nf the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Nov. 1929: The Egyptian 
Expedition, 1928-29, p. 41. Fig. 3. and cf. Figs. 1, 2. 

0 Davies, Bulletin oj the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

New York, March 1926; The Egyptian Expedition, 

1924-25, pp. 44-46, and Fig 1 ,. 1, 6. 

0 See p. 8 lor the wrongful insertion and final 
correction of the pendant in Rekhmire’s mixed 
group of Keftiuans and Inlanders. 

7 See next paragraph. 

“ Davies, Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum nf Ait. 
New York, March 1926; The Egyptian Expedition, 

1924-25, p. 44. col. b. Yet Sir Arthur Is vans 

entitles his reproduction of Mr. Dawes' figure 


‘ Minoan Tributaries from Keftiu: Tomb of User- 
amon,’ Fig. 471, The Palate of Minos, II, p. 738, 
where he changes into ‘ Keftiu ’ the name which the 
inscription gives as 1 Isles.’ To his figure 470 he 
similarly gives the title ' Minoan Tribute-bearers 
from Keftiu: Tomb of Senmut,' where the name 
' Keftiu ’ is supplied by himself, there being no name 
at all in the inscription. Though to him the two 
names of course mean the same thing, it would still 
complicate matters to use them in this way, even if 
there were no alternative view in the field which 
separates them. 

9 Mr. Davies kindly confirms by letter that Keftiu 
is not mentioned. 

10 Wainwnght, L.A., p. 43. 
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In view of the facts it may seem extraordinary that the Keftiuans should 
ever have been confused with the People of the Isles in the midst of the 
Sea, yet such has been the case, and it is this confusion that lies at the 
bottom of most of the difficulties besetting the student at the present time. 
Thus, at the beginning of the modern discussion of these peoples we find 
that Dr. Hall published the Senmut scene of what we now know to be 
Island and Cretan ambassadors under the title of ‘ The Keftiu-fresco in the 
Tomb of Senmut.’ 11 In another article he speaks of ‘ the well-known 
wall-painting of Keftian (Minoan Cretan) ambassadors in the tomb of 
Senmut at Egyptian Thebes.’ 12 Indeed right back in his original article 
he goes so far as to state that in £ . . . Senmut and Rekhmara, the people 
from Keftiu are always depicted as Mycenaeans of the type of the Knossian 
cupbearer and the bull-catchers of the Vaphio cups.’ 13 Similar remarks 
will be found elsewhere in this article . 14 However, a more cautious 
spirit made itself apparent in his later writings, where Senmut’s people 
are called ‘ Minoan Cretan ambassadors,’ the word ‘ Keftiuan ’ being 
dropped . 15 Though the position thus appears to have been shifted, the 
pro-Cretan still maintains the original outlook by now giving the name 
Minoan equally to Senmut’s Islanders, to Menkheperresenb’s Keftiuans 
and Rekhmire’s mixed group of Islanders and Keftiuans . 16 In this way 
is kept up the supposed identity of the Keftiuans with Senmut’s people, 
the latter of whom we now know -to be people of the Isles. Thus, the 
admitted fact that Senmut’s and Useramon’s people are Minoan Cretans 
is mobilised to reinforce the claim that the Keftiuans also are Cretans, 
though it is done nowadays by implication rather than by direct statement. 

As what was at one time one of its main props — the assumption that 
the Senmut people were Keftiuans — has been knocked away, all the 
difficulties entailed by the view that Crete was Keftiu fall to the ground 
also, and hence a great deal of wearisome disputation is fortunatelv saved. 
We are now freer still than we have been hitherto of the attempt to mix up 
the Senmut people, the Keftiuans, and the People of the Isles and to treat 
them as one undivided whole. We are, of course, now not only free, but 
obliged, to treat of the civilisation of the People of the Isles as one and that 
of the Keftiuans as another. As this had already been done even under the 
old conditions in my original article, a consideration of some of its points 
will be helpful here. 

The starting-point of that article was a double one; first, that the 
people in Senmut were different from the Keftiuans and must be treated 


11 Hall in B.S.A., x, pp. 134 ff. 

12 Up. cit. xvi, p. 254. 

13 Op. cit. viii, p. 1 75. Surely it is scarcely possible 
to compare the full heavy kilt of the Keftiuans with 
either the cutaway kilt of the bull-catchers ,Bossert, 
Alt Kreta, 2nd ed., Figs. 242, 243) or the skin-tight 
short kilt of the Cupbearer with its long pendant of 
bead network. 

11 Hall in B.S.A., viii, pp. 172, 173. 

15 Hall in Essays in Aegean Archaeology , pi esented to Sir 
Arthur Eians, 1927, PL III. facing p. 40, and caption 
to Fig. 4, p. 39. The same is quite rightly done in the 


case of Useramon's People of the Isles, Fig. 2, p. 38. 

10 For example, Evans, The Palace 0/ Minos, II, the 
caption to Fig. 473 facing p. 741 reads • Minoan 
Tribute-bearers from Keftiu : Tomb of Rekhmara.' 
Similarly on p. 636 in speaking of the mission of the 
Chief of Keftiu in Menkheperresenb's fresco he says, 
‘ the gifts are mainly borne by Minoan youths.’ 
In the same way. in the Essays in Aegean Archaeology, 
Hall entitles his PI. III. facing p. 40, ‘ Minoan Cretan 
Ambassadors . . . tomb of Sennemut . . .’ and 
his Plates I\ . a, b, Minoans in the Tomb of 
Mcnkheperresenb.’ 
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separately ; secondly, that the names Keftiu and Isles in the midst of the 
Sea, which occur in the heading of Rekhmire’s tribute scene are not neces- 
sarily in apposition as they had been read up to that time. I shewed that 
the grammatical construction used is quite an ordinary one by which two 
nouns are co-ordinated, in this case, ‘ Keftiu and the Isles.’ 17 It is, of 
course, the same construction as is used in the Hymn of Victory to connect 
Keftiu with Asy. 18 If, therefore, Rekhmire states Keftiu to ha\e been the 
Isles, the Hymn of Victory equally states that Keftiu was Asy (Cyprus or 
the opposite coast of the mainland). While, of course, the text is not 
entirely unambiguous, the balance of probability is in favour of co-ordina- 
ting the two names and not of reading them in apposition. Unless, there- 
fore, there is abundant and irrefragable proof to the contrary, it is gratuitous 
to doubt that Rekhmire describes his scene as ‘ The coming in peace of the 
Great Ones of Keftiu and of the Isles in the midst of the Sea.’ Such being 
the case, the scene in Rekhmire shows a mixed company of Keftiuans and 
Islanders, and I then proceeded to analyse the combined group of offerings 
which these two peoples bring. The result was that after eliminating what 
worked out as certainly brought by the Islanders there was very little left 
of a Cretising nature that could be brought by the Keftiuans. Of course 
it is improbable that any system that could be devised would produce 
results that required no adjustments whatever. All statistics have to 
undergo that treatment. Their merit is that they reduce the problem from 
vague generalities to concrete terms which admit of detailed discussion. 
In this way they reduce the liability of error to a minimum. Let us, there- 
fore, examine these results, and to the best of our ability measure the con- 
nection that the frescoes shew between Keftiu and Crete. 

In Rekhmire we have a collection of fifty-nine objects brought by a 
mixed group of Keftiuans and People of the Isles. Out of these fifty-nine, 
fourteen are of a Cretising type 19 and forty-five are non-Cretisingi The 
system, such as it was, shewed that of these fourteen Cretising objects nine 
were brought by the Keftiuans 20 and five were brought by the Islanders.' 21 
However, it may be that some or all of these nine alleged Keftiuan Cretising 
objects in Rekhmire really belong to the Islanders. If any or all of them 
should do so, this would reduce the Keftiuan connection with Crete by that 
amount. I hat is to say, that even in Rekhmire, where the Keftiuan con- 
nection with Crete is most close, it would have become even more slender 
than it already is. How slender it is is suggested bv the proportion that 
nine bears to fifty-four 22 = 167% for Crete and '83-3% for influences 
other than Cretan. The proportion is not large, and even this figure has 
only been arrived at on my reckoning, which is generous to the Cretan 

17 Z...I., pp. 35, 80. Xo. 10. 

1S Sc the, L'rk unden der XV HI DynaUie, p. 616, 1 - 2. 

See also p. 34 of the present article. 

19 The four tillers Xos. 41, 42 on PI. X; the five 
protomat Xos. 45-49 on PI. X ; the five objects Xos. 

92-96 on PI. XIII. 

The four tillers and five protomai of the pre\ ious 

note. 

- l The five objects Xos. 92-96 of note 19. 


“ The figure fifty-four represents the number of 
objects, whether of a Cretising, Svrising, or inde- 
pendent nature, that were allotted on this method to 
the Keftiuans. I he total number of objects brought 
by the mixed company of Keftiuans and Islanders is 
fitty-mne. From this must be deducted the five 
allotted to the Islanders, leaving fifty-four as the 
total contributed by the Keftiuans. 
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influence in the Keftiuan civilisation. In the Menkheperresenb fresco 
where the Keftiuans appear without the People of the Isles 23 the propor- 
tions are found to be curiously similar ; out of a total of thirty-eight objects 24 
the C.retising ones are no more than two protomai, 25 the statuette of a bull, 
and the ‘ Vaphio ’ cup; 26 four altogether. We may make it up to seven 
by reckoning the two figures 66, 67 of PI. XI, as Cretan fillers, and the bull’s 
head on vase 58 as Cretan as well, although these three latter things might 
equally well be Syrian. 27 Let us do it, in order to deny Crete nothing. 
Crete, therefore, influenced the culture of Menkheperresenb’s Keftiuans 
only to the extent of seven at the very utmost in thirty-eight ; in other words, 
the proportions are 18-4° 0 as a maximum for Crete as against 8i-6% for 
other influences. In Amenemheb, where the Keftiuans again appear 
without the People of the Isles 28 but with Syrians, there are no C.retising 
objects at all among the three that they bring. 29 The above figures of 
1 6- 7 0 0 and i 8-4% for Crete’s maximum influence in Rekhmire and 
Menkheperresenb respectively have been obtained by a method which 
shews itself to have been quite a fair one. Not only did it not deprive 
Keftiu of all Rekhmire’s C.retising objects by claiming them all for the 
Islanders as might have been done by some other system, but the new 
method adopted in this paragraph gives Crete the benefit of the doubt 
with regard to Figs. 58, 66, and 67 in Menkheperresenb. Finally, the 
general fairness of the method employed is guaranteed by the fact that 
when applied to two different groups of tribute it produces results that are 
comparable the one to the other. 

We have been working out our problem hitherto on the supposition 
that the civilisations of Keftiu and the Isles are distinct and separate. It is 
only fair, therefore, to the claimants that they are one and the same and 
came from Crete to work it in this way also. That is to say, we will con- 
sider all the fourteen Cretising objects in Rekhmire as belonging to a single 
civilisation only, and then see what results we get. In this way we must 
add the fourteen Cretising objects of Rekhmire to the seven of Menkhe- 
perresenb, making twenty-one altogether out of the total of exactly one 
hundred objects brought by the representatives of the supposed one and 
indivisible civilisation called indifferently Keftiuan or Island, i.e. Cretan. 
Thus, by taking the problem from their own angle the pro-Cretans are 
faced with this situation ; that these frescoes which they believe to prove 


23 Here they appear with Asiatic leaders, the 
chiefs of the Hittites and of Tunip, as well as their 
own. The train of tribute-bearers is, however, 
represented as only composed of Keftiuans and is 
always so considered in the discussions of the subject. 
They are so treated here. 

21 The objects may be easily reckoned up by- 
reference to Max Muller's plates in his publication of 
the scenes, Egyptological Researches , II, Pis. 2, 3, 8, 9, 
10, 11,12. By reference to PI. 1, it will be seen that 
Plates 4, 5, 6 give the objects that belong to Qadesh. 
The line may be seen quite distinctly in PL 1. which 
divides this group (the lower two rows) from the 
upper (the upper two rows). The figure prostrating 


itself 011 this dividing line is that of the Chief of 
Keftiu himself, who is shewn on a large scale on PL 7. 

25 Figs. 71, 72 of PL XI of my article in L.A.* VI. 

26 Figs. 85 and 91 respectively of PL XIII of my 
article in L.A., VI. 

27 Compare the fillers 66. 67 with that brought by 
Syrians, Fig. 14; and the bull's head, 58, with Figs. 
20, 21, 22, which also are brought by Syrians. 

28 They are here shewn in a group by themselves. 
Unfortunately it is only a very small one. The other 
rows shew Syrians, who are named as those of Upper 
and Lower Retenu respectively. 

29 Figs. 75, 76, 77 of Pl. XI of my article in L.A., 


VI. 
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that Keftiu was Crete actually shew a civilisation consisting of no more 
than 21% of Cretan objects as against 79% of objects which are either 
Syrising or independent. Just one-fifth for Crete. Surely a poor shewing 
for the country which is supposed to lie concealed under the name Keftiu. 
Such being the case, it is impossible to admit that in these frescoes of 
Keftiuans and Keftiuans-cum-Islanders the Egyptians have left us a record 
of tribute-bearers coming from Crete and nowhere else. A further proof, 
if one were needed, that these people came from somewhere other than 
Crete is to be found in the objects brought by the people in Senmut and 
Useramon. These people, as Useramon’s inscription tells us, come from 
‘ the Isles in the midst of the Sea ’ only, and the drawings of their tribute 
shew it quite correctly to be as Cretan as could possibly be desired, with 
the exception of the great bowl, No. 78 on PI. XI of my Keftiu article. It 
is evident, then, that the Keftiuan civilisation with which we are dealing 
in Rekhmire, Menkheperresenb and Amenemheb is not a simple Cretan 
one like that of Senmut and Useramon. It is, in fact, quite a different 
civilisation, but one which included in itself a few objects which at present 
we believe to be of Cretan origin. These were very few, actually only 
round about 17-5% at m ost and possibly even less. 

Naturally it would be ridiculous to insist too strongly on these per- 
centages, or to pretend that they are in any way mathematically exact, 
and I myself should be the last to wish to do so. But, on the other hand, 
it would be equally unreasonable to put them aside as meaningless, and I 
do very strongly maintain that they give us a guide as to what the civilisation 
was with which we are dealing. It, therefore, seems a fair deduction to draw 
that the Egyptian frescoes do not speak in favour of the supposition that 
Keftiu was Crete. Indeed, a claim for Crete founded on these frescoes is 
precarious to say the least of it. If the discrepancy is to be explained by 
those blessed words ‘ confusion,’ ‘ carelessness,’ ‘ inaccuracy,’ e strange 
blunder of the Egyptian artist,’ 30 then surely it would be a waste of time to 
attempt to study records so confused as these would be — records which 
would have overlaid a supposedly Cretan culture with some 79% of non- 
Cretan things. But happily things are not so bad as that. The men whose 
pictures we are now studying were not scientists giving us essays in ethnology, 
but artists engaged in representing things as they saw them with reasonable 
accuracy. If proofs of this are necessary, several are forthcoming. We 
have already had two instances of the accuracy with which Minoan things 
from Crete are depicted in Senmut and Useramon. Another very' striking 
one will be pointed out in the next section. Yet another is to be found in 
the fact that an analysis of the artists’ pictorial records leads us to think of 
a land in contact with Syria on the one hand and Crete on the other. In 
fact they direct us to just such a land as our study of the contemporary 
incantation and the scribe’s list of names has already indicated. 31 That 
land was Cilicia, Isauria, Lycaonia and Pisidia. 

More evidence of the desire of the Egyptian painter to attain such 


30 Hall, Cambridge Ancient History, II, p. 278. Id., 
in Essays in Aegean Archaeology, pp. 35, 37. Cf. Evans, 


The Palace of Minos. II, p. 535, note 3, p. 745. 
31 Wainwright, J.E.A., xvii (1931), p. 43. 
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accuracy as was possible within his limitations 32 is provided by the kilts, 
in which Rekhmire's artist has dressed his mixed company of Keftiuans 
and Islanders (Figs, i, 3, 8). In the present state of general opinion it 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that the kilts there shewn are not the 
cutaway kilts of Senmut and Useramon (Fig. 14). 33 The difficulty is that 
in Rekhmire's fresco the pendant, or ‘ codpiece ’ as the Aegean archae- 
ologists describe it, which is proper to the cutaway kilt, had in the first 
stages of the painting been added to the full Keftiuan kilt, as in Fig. i, 34 
where its top can be seen projecting in front. However, it cannot belong 
to the Keftiuan kilt, for that is full and not caught up in any way. Not 
only does the shape of the kilt tell us this, but also the fact that there is 
no sign of it on the kilts of the Keftiuans of Menkheperresenb. Thus, 
it was only added here in Rekhmire, where the Keftiuans appear in 
company with the wearers of this pendant, that is to say, the People of the 
Isles in the midst of the Sea. As I stated originally, 35 these pendants in 
Rekhmire are very faint, having white paint on them, and now Mr. Davies, 
whose lifetime of study of the Egyptian frescoes gives especial weight to 
his judgment, pronounces them to have been painted out. 36 In other 
words, it was realised that People of the Isles ought to have kilts with 
pendants, and that Keftiuans ought to have full kilts without them. The 
artist, having painted the whole of his mixed group of Islanders and 
Keftiuans with the less unusual full kilt, tried to fit in the queer Island 
pendant which he knew ought to appear somehow in such a scene. Finding 
it impossible with the kilts he had painted he gave up the attempt. His 
task now was to bring his pictures back to some sort of truth. Should he 
paint out a number of the kilts and repaint them as the strange garment, 
of which he had grasped the most salient feature, the pendant? Or 
should he just paint out the pendants, which he realised were foreign to the 
garment he had put in, and so leave his people correctly garbed, at least 
according to the fashion of one of them? To paint out the comparatively 
small pendant was a quick and easy matter; moreover, it entailed no 
repainting of a new set of kilts. Who, therefore, shall blame him if he 
adopted the second course, or brand him as lazy? Ignorant we see he was 
not. Careless is surely too harsh a stigma to fasten on a man who is subject 
to the same frailties as the rest of us, but w ho was not ashamed to admit 
a mistake. He did what human nature is always prone to do in all countries 
under such circumstances. He made the best of a bad job, and produced 
something good enough for his purpose. That purpose, as remarked 


32 Mr. Da\ its has an interesting passage on the 
subject of the care put into his work by the Egyptian 
artist. It occurs in the Bulletin nf the Metrop. Museum 
of At t. March 1926: The Egyptian Expedition . 1924- 
2j, p. 48. Here he says. ‘ the artists of this and the 
succeeding reign . . . did not often yield ... to 
mere reproduction of a created tvpe. but sought, as 
a rule, to delineate with care the peculiarities of fare, 
dress, and customs, as if thev were fully aware that 
these desert ed studs . svmpathv. and es-en admiration.' 

33 Neither are they the ver\ short kilt with the long 


netsvork of beads dangling in front that the men wear 
in the Cupbearer fresco of Knossos ; see Fig. 1 6 of the 
present article. They are, however, identical in 
their cut with the kilts worn by the Philistines and 
their allies, svho are commonly called 1 the Sea 
Raiders ’ or ' the Sea Peoples ' by Egyptologists. 

Or PI. XVII of L.A., \ I, where another is 
shewn. 

35 Wainwright, op. cit., pp. 44. 45. 

36 Davies, Bull. Metrop. Museum of Art, March 1926; 
The Egyptian Expedition , 1924-25, p. 46. 
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above, was not to illustrate an ethnological handbook of the Levant of his 
time, though that is how we try to use his work to-day, and in so doing 
some of us have been sadly disturbed by his solution of his difficulties. 
In this way it has come about that Rekhmire’s artist has left us pictures of 
a mixed group of Keftiuans and Islanders dressed in Keftiuan costume, 
but also with the evidence upon them of his realisation of his own mistake. 

To continue the study of the clothing of the Keftiuans. On close 
acquaintance this proves to be very characteristic and to afford still more 
evidence as to who the Keftiuans really were. Owing to the very varying 
views expressed as to the relationships of their garments the question must 
be treated under at least two main headings. W e have to discuss them in 
their relationship to the Cretan on the one hand and to the Philistine on 
the other. 

In the first place we have Sir Arthur Evans’ all-embracing hospitality 
which he offers on behalf of Crete. He claims the isolated and unnamed 
figure in yet another fresco, that of Puyemre, as a Minoan and therefore 
for him a Keftiuan (Fig. 21). This belief is probably founded on the fact 
that like the Cretans the unnamed man wears long flowing locks of hair. 
But even this has lost much of its value for Crete since Mr. Davies’ publica- 
tion of the new figure which is labelled ‘ Keftiu ’ (Fig. 23). 37 This new 
Keftiuan wears flowing locks like those of Puyemre’s man, but by no 
stretch of imagination could he be called a Cretan. On the contrary, it 
will be shewn later on 38 that he fits in well with the little we do know of 
the Cilician neighbourhood. Puyemre’s unnamed man appears with 
various ambassadors who are called ‘ the Chiefs of Further Syria.’ He 
may quite well be intended for a Keftiuan or some allied race ; but it would 
surely be stretching one’s complaisance to the extremest limit to accept 
his kilt (Fig. 15) 39 as being ‘ substantially identical with that of the Cup- 
bearer and his fellows ’ (Fig. 16) as Sir Arthur would have us do. 40 

On the contrary, the kilt worn by Puyemre’s man appears to me to be 
even more unlike the Cupbearer's than those worn by the Keftiuans in the 
frescoes of Rekhmire and Menkheperresenb. Puyemre’s man wears a 
full kilt reaching nearly to the knees ; cut straight across the bottom instead 
of falling to a point; without pendants or attachments of any sort; with- 
out decorations except an edging running round the outline. The Cup- 
bearer and his fellows, on the other hand, wear kilts that are the tightest 
and shortest compatible with decency. In fact Minoan dress, whether of 
this type or of the Senmut k codpiece ’ type, is always of the tightest and 
scantiest, and has been well compared to bathing drawers. So short is 
the Cupbearer’s costume that although it runs down to a long point in 
front, yet even this point does not reach the knees, the greater part of the 
thighs being left naked. How can Puyemre’s kilt be compared to this when 
it has no point to begin with, and then to go on with entirely covers the 


37 Fig. 23 of the present article is reproduced from 
Davies, Bull. Metrop. Mus. of Art. Nov. 1929; The 
Egyptian Expedition , 1928-29, p. 41, Fig. 5. and cf. 
Figs, i, 2. 

38 See pp. 24. 25. 


39 X. de G. Davies, The Tomb of Puyemre at Thebes , 
PI. XXXVI and in colour PI. I and in photograph 
PI. XXXIIIa. Mr. Davies discusses the man on p. 
91. 

40 Evans, The Palace of Minos, II, p. 739, Fig. 472. 
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legs practically as far as the knees? Then again, besides the long point of 
his kilt the Cupbearer wears a long network of beads which swings down 
below his calves. Of anything of this sort in Puyemre there is as little sign 
as of the point to the kilt. Yet once more, the kilts that are worn in the 
Cupbearer procession at Knossos are made of a patterned material, the 
pattern covering the whole of the surface. On the other hand, Puyemre’s 
figure wears a plain white kilt whose only ornament is an edging in blue 
and red somewhat in the Syrian fashion. In view of these facts I regret 
my inability to see any resemblance between the two kilts. Further dis- 
cussion of the dissimilarities between the Keftiuan kilt and that of the 
Minoan Cupbearer must be deferred until after the similarities of the 
Keftiuan and Philistine kilts have been treated, as these two subjects are 
much involved together. These remarks on the Cupbearer’s kilt will be 
found on pp. 16 to 21. 

After this wide casting of the Cretan net which sweeps into one categorv 
kilts apparently so very unlike, we are taken to the other extreme when it is 
the Keftiuan and Philistine kilts that are under consideration. Here we meet 
with a judgment so meticulous that it refuses to accept the essential rela- 
tionship of articles of clothing which seem so extremely similar. Thus, Dr. 
Hall says, : Like the Shardina and the rest (i.e. the Tursha and Shakalsha), 
they (the Philistines) did not wear the Minoan or Keftian dress.’ 41 Here 
we are only concerned with the Keftian dress. The only article of clothing 
that is worn by both the Keftiuans and the Sea Raiders, among whom the 
Philistines appear, is the kilt ; the Keftiuans not being shewn in battle but 
at court, and conversely the Sea Raiders only being shewn as warriors. 
The question, therefore, of the use of armour does not enter into the com- 
parison. A set of drawings of Keftiuan kilts in the fifteenth century B.c. 
from Reklunire and Menkheperresenb will be found as Figs. 1-8, and a 
Philistine kilt of the twelfth century from one of Ramesses Ill’s prisoners, 
will be found in Fig. 9. As stated above, Dr. Hall considers the Philistine 
and Keftiuan kilts to be quite different the one from the other, but, on the 
contrary, I have to maintain that there is no material difference between 
them, and that each is a good representative of the other. 

With the Keftiuan and Philistine kilts from the Egyptian monuments 
are included those from a couple of figures from Enkomi in Cyprus, and 
dating to the twelfth or eleventh centuries b.c. (Figs. 10, 1 1 ) . 42 One of them, 
Fig. 10, is worn by the warrior fighting the griffin, who is generally known 
as an ‘ Arimaspian.’ Of him Dr. Hall says that ‘ he does not look in the 
least like Mr. Wainwright’s pseudo-Minoan Keftians from Cilicia . . . 
but is like a Philistine or Shardana.’ 43 He thus admits the ‘ Arimaspian ’ 
to be a ‘ Philistine,’ but will not allow that he resembles the Keftiuans. 
Of course the fact that armour is worn on this occasion is as little helpful 
to the comparison of the ' Arimaspian with the Keftiuans as it was in the 
case of the Philistines. It does, however, identify the ‘ Arimaspian ’ with 

41 Hall, Cambridge Ancient History. II. p. 286. 

4 - Enlarged from A. S. Murray, E\cacations in 
Cyprus, PI. I, right-hand corner of the top figure; 

PI. II, Fig. 872, A. 


43 Hall in Essays in Aegean Archaeology, p. 40. 
4 Pseudo-Minoan ’ is, of course, his term for them, 
not mine. 
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these last, for his armour shews the same peculiarities as theirs. Here 
again, then, as with the Philistines, the only article of clothing common to 
the Cypriote ‘ Arimaspian ’ and the Keftiuans is the kilt, and contrary to 
Dr. Hall I venture to think that his kilt (Fig. io) is clearly closely allied 
to those that the latter were wearing some centuries earlier (Figs. 1-8). It 
is divided into panels by downward curving bands in a manner not dis- 
similar from theirs. It has the diagonal band running downwards between 
the waist and the point, and if the point is a little less pronounced than 
theirs, still it is there all the same. The most noticeable feature of the 
‘ Arimaspian’s ’ kilt is the lower panel filled with cross-hatchings and 
bordered with broad bands of parallel lines. Now, although Dr. Hall has 
stated that the ‘ Arimaspian ’ ‘ does not look in the least like Mr. Wain- 
wright's pseudo-Minoan Keftians,’ it is a remarkable fact that this very 
panel is exceedingly common on the kilts of the Keftiuans shewn in the 
XYIIIth Dynasty frescoes at Thebes. Not only is it merely present, but 
it is generally used in the same position as the ‘ Arimaspian’s, ’ that is to 
say, as the lower panel of the kilt. An agreement so remarkable as this is 
surely no mere coincidence but an astonishing proof of the identity of the 
two civilisations, the e Arimaspian’s ’ and the Keftiuans’ of some centuries 
earlier. The first of these Keftiuan cross-hatched lower panels is to be 
seen in Fig. i of the present article. 44 Here it has been enriched with a 
spot in each space, but on the kilt of another of Rekhmire’s Keftiuans we 
find the same lower panel filled with the simple cross-hatchings of the 
' Arimaspian.’ This time it is the border of parallel lines that is enriched 
with spots. 40 One of Menkheperresenb’s Keftiuans also has the same lower 
panel filled with cross-hatchings and bordered with bands of parallel 
lines (Fig. 2). But this one is still further enriched, for it both has spots 
in the spaces between the cross-hatchings and a zigzag line between the 
parallel lines of the lower border. 46 Yet again the kilt of another of 
Rekhmire’s Keftiuans exhibits a panel filled with the simple pattern, 
though on this occasion it covers nearly the whole surface of the garment. 
It again is bordered by a series of parallel lines (Fig. 3.). 47 On another 
occasion the simple cross-hatchings fill one of the many panels of the kilt 
worn by another of Menkheperresenb’s Keftiuans (Fig. 4). 48 A curious 
feature of the ' Arimaspian’s ’ kilt is the diagonal roll running down to 
the point. What this may be is not evident. Perhaps it may be an inter- 
pretation of something like the animal’s head and neck which form a sort 
of roll falling from the waist on the kilt of one of the Keftiuans in Rekhmire’s 
fresco. 49 In fact, detailed study shews that the ‘ Arimaspian’s ’ kilt is 
quite as much like those of the Keftiuans as it is like those of the Philistines. 
Therefore, there seems nothing to prevent one from not only calling the 
Arimaspian a Philistine as Dr. Hall does, but from calling both of them 


11 It is also published in Evans, The Palace of 
Minns . [I, Fig 473. e. 

' ‘ Id., op. cit , II, Fig. 473. b. 

4,1 Fig. 2 of thib article - Evans, The Palace of 
Minns , II, Fig. 482. 

17 Fig. 3 ot this article = Id., np. at., II, Fig. 473, d. 


48 Fig. 4 of this article = Evans, The Palace of 
Minns. II. Suppl. PI. XXVIII, a , the man carrying 
the jackal's head as a present. The reproduction in 
this plate is too faint to show this fine detail. 

48 Evans, op. cit., II, Fig. 473,/. 
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near relatives of the Keftiuans of some three hundred years earlier. Indeed, 
in view of the archaeological correspondences one seems forced to do so. 

Besides the ‘ Arimaspian ’ there is yet another ‘ Philistine ’ from 
Enkomi in Cyprus, and an enlarged drawing of his kilt is shewn here as 
Fig. ii. He is the little bearded man, who follows the chariot and carries 
the axe on one of the panels of the well-known ivory box now in the British 
Museum . 50 The proof of his Philistinism is to be found in the fact that 
he wears the feather headdress that is so remarkable a characteristic of the 
Philistines on the monuments of Ramesses III in Egypt. It is interest- 
ing, therefore, to note that his kilt has a remarkable resemblance in detail 
to at least one Keftiuan kilt, though the type of the garment itself belongs 
to another series, and this is North Syrian (Fig. 12 ). 51 While the Cypriote 
Philistine’s garment has no diagonal overlap like the Keftiuan, it at least 
resembles some of the examples in decoration . 52 In the first place it 
is divided into panels like those of the Keftiuans by bands which turn 
downwards towards the point. Having already seen such remarkable 
agreement between the lower panels of a number of Keftiuan kilts and that 
of one Cypriote ‘ Philistine,’ we are quite prepared to find that this second 
man’s upper panel is almost exactly reproduced by the upper panel of one 
of Rekhmire’s Keftiuans (Fig. i ). 53 As in Cyprus, so in Rekhmire’s fresco 
we see the vertical stripes filling an upper panel that is pointed below and is 
edged with a series of parallel lines. Further, in Menkheperresenb this 
design repeated many times over fills not only the upper panel but the 
whole of the kilt of another Keftiuan (Fig. 6). 54 Hence, like the 
5 Arimaspian,’ this little Cypriote shews himself not only to have been a 
‘ Philistine,’ but also to have had several very remarkable affinities with 
the Keftiuans of an earlier age. 

It has been shewn that the kilt (Fig. 12) worn by a certain man from 
‘ Further Syria,’ i.e. North Syria, is of the same type as that worn by the 
little ‘ Philistine ’ at Enkomi. A word may likewise be devoted to the 
medallion which the North Syrian wears , 55 for that also is an adornment 
favoured by one member of the Philistine confederacy. 

This is an extremely rare ornament among the foreigners of the Theban 
pictures. The only others known to the present writer are first of all those 
worn by a number of the northern enemies of Thothmes IV , 56 and as the 
list of names that is also recorded is with one exception from the furthest 


30 A. S. Murray, Excavations in Cyprus , PI. I, right- 
hand corner of the uppermost figure. 

51 X. de G. Davies, The Tomb nf Puyemre at Thebes, 
PI. XXXI, top register, and pp. 80, 81. The 
tribute-bearers in this scene are said to be from 
* Further Syria.' 

5 - The outline, though apparently not the con- 
struction, ot the kilt may be compared with that 
worn bv the Keftiuans. The Cypriote and North 
Syrian kilt has an exaggerated point which swings 
against the calves of the legs. This might perhaps 
be compared with that worn by the Keftiuans of 
Rekhmire, such as Fig. 8, and discussed on p. 18. 
Others are shewn m E\ans, The Palace of Minos, II, 


Suppl. Pi. XXVIII, b. It should be observed that 
though this plate calls both scenes Menkheperresenb, 
actually the lower of them belongs to Rekhmire. 

33 Fig. i of this article — Evans, The Palace nf 
Minos. II, Fig. 473. e. The idea is continued m the 
mam panel, where the vertical stripes are given a 
zigzag form. 

,4 Fig. 6 of this article — Evans, The Palace of 
Minos. II, vSuppI. PI. XXVIII. a , last man. 

■' ’ Mr. Davies says it is Babylonian in style, op. cit.. 
p. 81. 

Carter and Xew berry. The Tomb of Thoutmkis 
IV. Figs. 4. 5. pp. 28. 29: cf. also Pis. X. XI. 
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north, it is probable that these medallion-wearers are from that district . 57 
A medallion is worn by yet another man in Puyemre . 58 He comes in another 
group of men who are likewise called ‘ Chiefs of Further Syria,’ 59 which 
title this time includes the figure claimed as a Keftiuan by Sir Arthur 
Evans. The man with the medallion is bearded and wears a kilt that is 
different again from the others, but has decorated edges, a band of decoration 
across the middle, and a point which hangs between the legs. The other 
medallion is that worn by a man of the Sea Peoples who accompanied the 
Philistines on their raid into Egypt. This was the She[kelesh] who also 
wears a beard and thus resembles our little Cypriote ‘ Philistine ’ whose 
costume led to this discussion . 60 We have here a circle of connections 
which is suggestive of interesting possibilities. It is that the medallion 
goes with certain North Syrian kilts ; in Cyprus one of these kilts goes with 
a bearded ' Philistine ’ ; in Egypt a bearded companion of the Philistines 
wears the medallion. 

Mention may also be made parenthetically of the beard worn by the 
Chief of Keftiu in Menkheperresenb. Much fun has been poked at the 
artist for this ‘ strange blunder ’ of his. Though it is true that the Keftiuans 
are otherwise represented as clean-shaven , 61 as are the Philistines and the 
Sea Peoples in general, yet it is clear that they were sometimes bearded. 
The little Cypriote ‘ Philistine ’ from Enkomi wears a full beard , 62 and 
there are certain figures among the Sea Raiders who also wear beards. 
One of them is the same She[kelesh] who wears one of the very rare medal- 
lions, and so completes that curious circle of medallion, kilt, beard, and the 
others belong to the Sherden and Thekel (Zakkal) tribes respectively . 63 
Thus, though the Chief of Keftiu was no doubt unusual in cultivating his 
beard, there is no need as yet to ascribe its presence merely to the artist’s 
clumsiness. 

But to return to our comparative study of the Keftiuans and Philistines. 
Having found the two little Philistines from Cyprus to resemble very 


- ,T I'aitn and Xewbenv, op. cit., p. 3a. The list 
L Xaharama. Sankara, Tounipa, Shasu, Kadshi 
Had< >h\ and Tikhisa. For a number of these places 
c the map. J. E.A.. x\ n, PI. V. Shasu is a Palestinian 
name. 

i)a\ies. op. at.. frontispiece and PI. XXXVI, the 
-.<*< ond man. 

,y Mr. Davn % describes the last man in the group 
as a ' Lib\an ' on a< count of ceitain of his character- 
istics: p. q_>. and note i. 'i'his is not necessary, for 
j u>t as his ’ pouch ’ is worn bv the men of Qadesh 
and the chit f> of K< ftiu and the Hittites i Max Muller, 
Egyptologual Rtseanhes, II, Pis. 7, 13, 15, 161, so his 
crowed bands on the chest are worn by the North 
Syrian foes of Fhothmes IV ; see Carter and Newberry, 
The Tomb of Thmitmosis II , Figs. 4, 3, 6. pp. 28, 20, 30. 

*•" Roselhin. Monumenti Stonn, PI. CXL 1 II — 
Champolhon. Monuments. PI. GCIII. 

,jl Amenemheb s Keftiuans are aho bearded, 
though this < ombined with their dress leads the pio- 
( n taio to spt ak ot them as * pure Syrians wrongly 
labelled ’ and so to de( lmc dis< ussing them 1 Pendle- 


bury. J £ J., xvi. p. 76, note 4, and again p. 80 . 

b2 A. S. Murray, Excavations in Cyprus , PI. I, right- 
hand corner of the top figure. 

63 Sec the photographs in the collection published 
by Petrie, Racial Types from Egypt ; Sherden, 159; 
Shekelesh, 160; Thekel, 168, 174-77. 178, and less 
clearly 158. The beards of all three of these peoples 
are shewn in Rosellini, op. cit., PL CXLIII, but in his 
version of the plate Champolhon (op. cit.. PI. CCIII) 
omits the beard of the Thekel, but shews the other 
two correctly. The name Thekel has been trans- 
cribed into English letters in a variety of ways, such 
as Zakkal, Zakaray, etc. It is generally thought of 
as representing the Greek name Teukroi. that is to 
say, the native Tarku when Cilicia is under dis- 
cussion; see Ramsay, J.H.S . , 1918. p. 131. note 10, 
pp. 146, 149. On the question of the presence of 
Keftiuan names at Olba (itself Graecised from a 
native name, Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of Asia Minor, p. 
22), in Cilicia Tracheia, where the priest-kings were 
Teukroi, see the companion article, J.E.A., xvii, pp. 
32, 36, and cf. p. 16 of the present one. 
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closely indeed the Keftiuans of an earlier age, we must now approach 
those known to us from the Egyptian monuments themselves. They appear 
in the sculptures of Ramesses III. They, too, offer resemblances to these 
same Keftiuans, though, as with the others, the fact of their wearing 
armour does not affect the case. Here once more we are reduced to 
considering the only article of dress that they have in common with the 
Keftiuans, and as in the previous cases this is again the kilt. Now, the 
Philistines wear kilts that are either tasselled or plain. As the plain ones 
are exactly like those with the tassels except in the lack of this adornment, 
only a drawing of the one kind is given here (Fig. 9). 64 In this variable 
attitude towards tassels the Philistines have another characteristic in common 
with the Keftiuans, for some of these latter also wear tassels while some do 
not. 65 Both the Keftiuans and the Philistines wear a full heavy kilt reaching 
to just above the knees. 66 In neither case does the lower edge go straight 
across between the legs, but in both it falls to a point in front. Again, 
in each case there is the broad band falling diagonally from the waist to 
this point. In each case the kilt is not plain, like the Egyptian for example, 
but ornamented ; in the case of the Keftiuans very highly indeed, and in 
the case of the Philistines with bands indicating decoration. In this respect 
it must not be forgotten that we know the Keftiuans from elaborately 
detailed paintings, whereas the Philistines come before us in great temple 
bas-reliefs where the details must of necessity be more summarily treated. 
In fact the Philistine bands of decoration falling towards the point and 
dividing the surface into panels are actually reproduced extremely clearly 
on the kilt of one of Menkheperresenb’s Keftiuans (Fig. 6), and again, 
though possibly rather less noticeably, on another (Fig. 4). 67 The only 
differences are that in the Keftiuans’ there are more of these curved bands 
and that the panels between them are filled in with patterns. This is no 
doubt due to the more detailed treatment they have received. The division 
of the kilt into panels was not an uncommon arrangement with the 
Keftiuans, for several others are thus shewn, though they are rather different 
in their spacing. 68 In fact, so fond were the Keftiuans of this type of 
decoration that sometimes the curved bands were not used merely to 
separate panels, but the patterns themselves were arranged in this style. 
Then, by being set in contact one with the other, they formed nearly the 
whole decoration of the kilt (Fig. 5; . 69 The broad band of decoration 


® 4 There is one kilt that has exactly the same 
bunches of tassels as the Philistine ones, except that 
it also has them at the back as well as the front. 
This is worn by the four men who are labelled Aamu 
' Asiatics ’ among; the figures representative of the 
four divisions of mankind in the tomb of Seti. See 
Fig. 13 of the present article — Lepsius, Denkmaeler , 
iii, PI. 136, Figs, a, b, d. 

63 For the wearing of tassels see Fig. 8 of this 
article — Evans, The Palace of Minns. II, Fig. 479. 
Others are Fig. 473, b; Suppl. PI. XXVIII, a, the 
last man but one; Suppl. PI. XXVI II, b , on the 
point of the kilt of the first man — Fig. 473. a . 

,: ' 1 Rekhmire’s are inclined to be very slightly 
shorter than Menkheperresenb's. Perhaps this may 


be due to the presence of the Islanders in this 
company. 

07 These figures are also published by Max Muller, 
Egyptological Reseat ches, II, Pis. 12 and 11, or better, 
Evans, The Palace of Minos, II, Suppl. PI. XXVIII, <7, 
the man on the extreme right of the plate and the 
other at the extreme left. This same plate, which is 
a reproduction of Mrs. Davies’ facsimile paintings, is 
also published by Hall in Essays in Aegean Archaeology. 
PI. IV, a. 

GS See Figs. 1. 2, 3 of the present article = Evans, 
The Palace of Minos. II, Fig. 473. d. e; Fig. 482, the 
last man. 

*’ 9 For yet others see Evans, The Palace of Minos, II. 
F >g- 473 . c, g. 
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edging the lower border of the kilt which is so noticeable a feature of those 
worn by both the Egyptian Philistine and the Cypriote ‘ Arimaspian ’ and 
little ‘ Philistine ’ (Figs. 9, 10, 1 1), is to be seen commonly on those of the 
Keftiuans, especially in Rekhmire. In view of all this I find myself quite 
unable to agree that the Philistines did not wear the Keftiuan dress, as some 
have stated^ but, on the contrary, am forced to the conclusion that they did. 

After all it seems only natural that they should in view of the following 
pieces of information which have already been collected. The first is that 
the Zakkal (Thekel) were one of the tribes who accompanied the Philis- 
tines on their raid into Egypt, and in Palestine appear to have left their 
name at Ziklag, one of the Philistine cities in that country. This name 
Zakkal is often thought to have been the same as the Greek Teukroi. 
Enkomi, whence come the little ‘ Arimaspian ’ and the Cypriote e Philis- 
tine,’ is the original Salamis of Cyprus. Now, Greek legend says that 
Salamis was founded by Teucer. Hence Philistines were well established 
at Enkomi in the form of Zakkal or Teukroi. The connection between 
the Philistinian tribe of the Zakkal and the Keftiuans is brought about 
bv two things. The first is that Teukroi ruled as priest-kings at Olba in 
Cilicia Traclieia, and in this connection Teukros is said to represent Tarku 
the aboriginal god. 70 This is the country round which the Keftiuan 
names centre, two of the classes, Bndbr and 3 dn, being actually repre- 
sented in the environs of the Teucrian city itself. 71 Further, the identity 
of the Keftiuans with the Philistines themselves is made likely by the fact 
that yet another Keftiuan name, 3 ks, occurs as the Philistine name, Achish, 72 
and Achish probably brings us back to the Zakkal or Teukroi, for he ruled 
over Ziklag. 73 

Having shewn the general similarity or, as one might venture to say, 
identity of the Keftiuan and the Philistine kilts, we may turn to a study 
of the supposed resemblances of the Keftiuan garment to that of the Cup- 
bearer at Kttossos. Here instead of similarities we meet nothing but 
differences. The most characteristic detail of the Cretan dress is entirely 
lacking from the Keftiuan. This is the unique network of beads that 
dangles from the point of the Cupbearer’s kilt (Fig. 16), but is entirely 
absent from those of the Keftiuans. It is so remarkable a feature that no 
artist could have overlooked it. Its absence, therefore, is only less con- 
vincing than its presence would have been, if it had been there. Its 
absence is the more noteworthy as both the Cupbearer at Knossos and 
the Keftiuan ambassadors at Thebes are at court. They, therefore, 
appear before us under the same conditions, and these are such as entail 
the wearing of their full dress in each case. The absence, therefore, of 
so striking a feature from the kilts of the Keftiuans is strong presumptive 
evidence that they and the Cupbearer do not belong to one people. 

Other details which may be studied are the fashion of wearing tassels, 
the cut of the garment, the patterns used for decorating the material, and the 

•° Ramsay, 1918. p. 131, note 10, pp. 71 Set* the companion article in J.E.A., xvii, pp. 

146, 149. Olba it*elf i>> probably nothing but a 32, 3b. 

Graecised form of a native nani*\ Id., HiU. Geogr. 7i Op. at. , pp. 33. 36. 
of Ana Minor , p. 22. 73 I Sam. xx\n, 6. 
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method of arranging them. One and all, these are quite different in the 
Keftiuan and Cretan examples. As has been stated, the Keftiuans some- 
times wear tassels along the lower edge of their kilts, 74 and more often 
on the point itself, 7 ° and two even have a string to the belt which hangs 
down in tassels behind. 76 Now, there is no such thing as a tassel on any 
one of the Cretan kilts. However, those that hang from the long point 
in front of the Keftiuan kilts have been compared with the long network 
of beads that swings below the calves of the Cupbearer and his fellows at 
Knossos. 7 7 I should prefer to say that, on the contrary, they suggest so 
much better a comparison with the tassels to be seen on the point of the 
Philistine kilts that they might even be called a variety of them, if not 
actually the same thing. (Cf. Figs. 8 and 9, and also Fig. 13, which is 
Asiatic.) The tassels connect the Keftiuan kilt with another Asiatic 
garment, the cloak from Ivriz in the Taurus Mountains. The lower edge of 
Fig. 8 is singularly like that of Fig. 19. Each has a fringe of heavy tassels 
and runs down to a point in front where there are more tassels. Their 
attitude towards tassels, therefore, while allying them with Philistine and 
certain Asiatic costumes, forms a sharp distinction between the Keftiuan 
and Cretan kilts. 

We now come to the cut of the costume. Here the differences between 
the Cupbearer’s kilt and those of the Keftiuans and Philistines appear to 
my eye to be profound. In the first place, the only resemblance is that 
both run to a point in front. Yet even this point of the Cupbearer’s garment 
is very different in its structure and details from that of the Keftiuan kilt. 
The patterns on the Knossian kilts continue right down into the point, im- 
plying that the material is either cut into that shape or dragged into it by the 
weight of the attached beadwork, as in Fig. 16. The point of the Keftiuan 
kilt, on the other hand, is produced by the overlapping edge of the garment 
being allowed to hang down loosely, and this edge itself usually has a special 
decoration of its own and forms an important part of the general scheme. 
Then, in the Keftiuan garment, we are not dealing with skin-tight short 
‘ bathing drawers ’ exposing the main part of the thighs as with the Cup- 
bearer. The Keftiuan kilt, like that of the Philistines on the Egyptian 
monuments and the Cypriote ‘ Arimaspian ’ (Figs. 9, 10), is a full free- 
hanging one which covers all the thighs behind as well as in front, only 
just leaving the knees free. Fig. 4 shews that the Keftiuan kilt contained 
enough material for the one end to be lapped over the other. How' freely 
both the Philistine and the ‘ Arimaspian ’ kilts hang and how' loose 
they are is shew n by the fact that they are sufficiently roomy to allow the 


7 1 Fig. 8 ol the present article, which is drawn from 
Rekhmire’s fresco = Evans, op. at., II, Fig. 479. 
Another very similar one is to be seen in Menkhe- 
perresenb, Evans, op. cit.. II, Suppl. PL XXVIII, a, 
last figure but one on the right --- a poor drawing in 
Max Muller, Egyptological Researches , II, PL 12. 

75 Besides the two kilts mentioned in the previous 
note, see Rekhmire : Evans, op. at.. II, Fig. 473, a , b. 
Fig. 473, a ~ the first man on Suppl. PL XXVIII, 
b. The last figure on this same plate has them also, 
J.H.S. — VOL. LI. 


but only reproduced here dimly, though thev are 
quite clear in Mrs. Davies' facsimile paintings in the 
British Museum Sculpture Gallery. 

76 Fig. 8 of the present article = Evans, The 
Palace oj Minos . II, Fig. 479. This one is from 
Rekhmire. For the other, which is from Men- 
kheperresenb, see Id., op. at.. II. Suppl. PL XXVIII, 
a, last man but one = Hall in Essays in Aegean 
Archaeology , PL IV, a. 

77 Evans, The Palace of Minos, II, p. 743. 
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wearer the utmost stretch of his legs (Figs. 9, 10). 78 The difference in the 
length of the Cupbearer and Keftiuan kilts is emphasised by a comparison 
of the points which both possess. While the Cupbearer’s, which is very 
long, scarcely reaches to the knees, the Keftiuans’ shortest ones hang below r 
the knees (Figs. 3, 4, 5, 6), while the longest (Figs. 2, 8) swing against the 
wearers’ calves. In fact the Keftiuan kilt is so much the longer, that its 
point alone may hang nearly as low as the long beadwork attachment 
that swings from the point of the Cupbearer’s kilt. 

Then again, not only is the manner of covering the surface of the 
kilts with patterns entirely different in the case of the Cupbearer proces- 
sion and the Keftiuans, but the very patterns themselves are quite different 
also. One of the ‘ Cupbearer’ kilts is reproduced here as Fig. 16, and 
it will serve as an example of the style of patterning employed by the 
Minoans. Although many designs were in use, they were all employed 
in the same way. One element was selected for each piece of material, 
and repeated over and over again until the whole surface had been covered 
by it. 79 Thus, the kilts of the Cupbearer and his fellows are each decorated 
with a single design. On the other hand, the Keftiuan material is covered 
with many different ones, and these are almost all arranged in bands, 
whether vertical, or whether horizontal and turning downwards towards 
the point. s0 The Cretan designs themselves are quite different from those 
chosen by the Keftiuans, as may be seen by a comparison of our Fig. 16, 
which is Cretan, with Figs. 1-8, which are Keftiuan. Those who wish to 
see the full range of Cretan patterns may do so by studying the plates and 
figures in Sir Arthur Evans’ Palace of Minos } 1 Such a study will impress 
upon them the completeness of divergence that there is between Minoan 
and Keftiuan taste in patterned material. There are only three resem- 
blances to be found. The first is the network which covers the field of 
the kilt worn by one of the Keftiuans. 82 If so desired, this might perhaps 
be compared to the network that is produced on the Minoan kilt, our 
Fig. 16, 83 by the spaces between each element composing the pattern. 
The second is one of the various spot designs which will be discussed below. 
The third is the pair of volutes forming the element decorating the Knossian 
kilt. If there were any reason for it, this might be compared to the large 

,s It is unfortunate that the only Keftiuan who XXVIII, a, the leading man. Vertical bands = 
stretches his legs widely is the Chief of Keftiu, who id., op. cil., Figs. 473. a, b; 474, 479; Suppl. PI. 
prostrates himself in Menkheperresenb (Max Muller, XXVI II, Fig. a, the last man but one ; Fig. b, all the 
Egyptological Researches, II, PI. 71. While his kilt four men. In the use of vertical bands the Keftiuan 
allows him to do this without difficulty, it would kilt is the same as those worn by some of Thothmes 
perhaps be hardly fair to adduce this instance, as his I\ ’s north Syrian enemies (Carter and Newberry, 
kilt differs in its decoration from the usual Keftiuan The Tomb of Thoutmbsis IV, Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5, pp. 26-29). 
ones. In its patterning it approximates more the It is also the same as those worn by the representative 
dress of the ' Keftiuan ' figure m Puyemre, while in figures called Aamu ‘ Asiatics ’ in Seti's tomb (Lepsius, 
shape it is the same as those of the Philistines. Denkmaeler, iii, PI. 136, a, b, d = Fig. 13 of the present 
Actually it is very much the same as the kilt of the article). This kilt of the Aamu has the same bunches 
Chief of Kheta who at companies him (PI. 71, and also of tassels as have the Philistine ones, 
those of the men of Qadesh who come as another 81 Evans, The Palace of Minos, II, PI. XII, facing p 
group in the same fresco, Pis. 13, 14, ,5. 16. 707, Fig. 450, Nos. 8, 9; Figs. 452, 456; Suppl. Pis. 

' ’ \\ ith, of course, the exception of the border. XXVI, XXVII. 

Horizontal bands -= Evans. The Palace of Minos, Id., op. cil., II, Fig. 482, the second man. 

II, Figs. 473, f, 482, the leading man; Suppl. PI. 83 Cf. Id., op. cit., II, Fig. 456, c. 
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figures each composed of two of these pairs set together that are to be 
seen on one of the Keftiuan kilts (Fig. 7). 84 Vet, while these latter patterns 
are of course allied to the Cretan, no one could claim for them, either 
that the patterns themselves were the same, or yet that their manner of 
employment on the material was the same. While the Keftiuan pattern 
of the two pairs of volutes is not to be found on Cretan dress, it is to be 
found on a costume from Bor in the Taurus Mountains just outside Cilicia 
and almost due north of Tarsus. There on the lowest band but one of 
the patterns on the dress, not the cloak, a number of these will be found 
turned sideways (Fig. 17). 85 To those who accept Keftiu as Cilicia and 
its neighbourhood the fact is important that this dress is probably some 
centuries later in date than our picture of the Keftiuan in Menkheperre- 
senb. It shews how very permanent and, therefore, how much at home, 
this pattern was in the neighbourhood of Cilicia. 

The Keftiuan patterns are : cross-hatchings, chevrons, diagonal lines, 
herring-boning, ‘ plaited ’ pattern, zigzags with the spaces variously 
treated, spirals, diamonds, strings of T, not one of which occurs on a 
Cretan kilt. The Cretan spirals do not occur on the kilts themselves, 
but only on the waist-belts, where Senmut’s fresco also shews the S pattern. 
On the other hand, the Keftiuan ones are liable to be put in any of the 
strips of decoration of the kilt itself. On looking about for a kilt orna- 
mented with patterns in strips going round it, we note that worn by the 
figure at Boghaz-Keui (Fig. 20). 86 Two of the bands of pattern on this 
kilt are composed of spirals, and they thus form a very close analogy to 
the Keftiuan ones (Figs. 3, 5). The rest of the decoration of this Boghaz- 
Keui kilt is composed of bands of diagonal hatchings. Moreover, these 
are so arranged that each pair forms a herring-bone pattern, thus repro- 
ducing two more of the Keftiuan kilt patterns. Yet again the lower border 
shews still another Keftiuan pattern, that of zigzags, which in Figs. 2 and 7 
is used for the lower border exactly as on the Boghaz-Keui figure. Still 
further, the Keftiuan diamonds are to be found arranged in bands running 
across a tasselled garment at Ivriz (Fig. 19), which like Bor is situated in 
the Taurus Mountains just outside Cilicia. Indeed these are not the only 
resemblances which this Ivriz pattern has to the Keftiuan ones, for the 
Ivriz bands turn downwards towards the point of the garment, and actually 
have a spot in the centre of each diamond and others, though in pairs, in each 
space between the diamonds. This use of diamonds and spots in bands 
running across the robe is to be found again on that sculpture at Bor in 
the Taurus Mountains, which has already been mentioned as providing 
parallels to the Keftiuan designs (Fig. 18). 87 The use then of both diamonds 
and of spots, which is characteristically Keftiuan, also proves to have been 

b ‘ Fig- 7— F.sans. The Palace of Minos, II, Fig. 482. 8b Fig. 20 is a section of the kilt published by O. 
the third man. or Fig. 48 ). h. where it is reproduced Puchstein, Boghask-n: Die Bauwerke, PI. 19: cf. also 
on a large scale but turned upside down, and PI. 18. and 011 p. 70. Fig. 48. The figure has often 
mistakenly said to be from Rekhmire. Actually it been republished; for example, in A. li. Cowley, 
is from Menkheperresenb. The Hittites. Fig. 10, on p. 23; Garstang, The Hittite 

85 Fig. 17 is drawn from Garstang, The Land nf the Empire , PI. XIX, facing p. 86. 

Hittite t, PI. IAT, facing p. 18 j. The pattern comes Fig. 18 is drawn from Garstang, The Land nf the 

out quite clearly under a magnifying glass. Hittite t, PI. LVI, facing p. 186. 
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quite common in the Taurus Mountains, though the diamonds are com- 
pletely absent from Cretan costume. It is evident, then, that if the con- 
nections between the Keftiuan patterns and the Cretan ones are very few 
and slight, they are many and close between the Keftiuan and various 
Cappadocian ones. 

Though the Keftiuan diamonds do not occur on the Cretan kilts, 
spots are found on both the Keftiuan and Cretan kilts, but generally used 
in a completely different manner. The Keftiuans use them as the decora- 
tion itself, either covering an entire field or occupying the centre of a space 
produced by some other pattern, such as cross-hatchings, zigzags, and 
scallops. The Cretan use of spots is totally different from this. Sometimes, 
however, the Keftiuans use them in rows, 88 and in this they do approxi- 
mate the Cretans. 89 With these exceptions the Cretan patterns for kilt 
material find no counterpart whatever on the Keftiuan kilts. Thus, then, 
while both the Keftiuan patterns themselves and the manner of their use 
are very different from the Cretan, both are, on the other hand, already 
well known in Cappadocia and the Taurus Mountains. 

Two things have thus become apparent about the clothing of the 
Keftiuans and the Cretans. The first is that the Keftiuans wore a kilt 
that was that of the Philistines of a later date both in cut, style of decora- 
tion and the occasional addition of tassels. The second is that the Keftiuans 
also wear a kilt that is quite unlike the Cretan dress, whether that of the 
Cupbearer and his fellows at Knossos or the cutaway kilt of the Yaphio 
bull-catchers and of the envoys from the Isles in the midst of the Sea who 
are shewn in the frescoes of Useramon and Senmut. This dissimilarity 
extends to the cut, the patterns employed, their arrangement on the 
material, and the complete lack of the long swinging network of beads which 
is so striking a characteristic of the Cupbearer and his fellows. The ‘ cod- 
piece ’ of the Minoan cutaway kilt, added by mistake to the Keftiuan kilts 
in Rekhmire, was painted out by the artist as soon as he discovered what 
he had done. It was never painted at all on the kilts of Menkheperre- 
senb’s Keftiuans. Once more, then, the Keftiuans shew themselves not 
to be Cretans, and the evidence of their costume, which shews a complete 
divergence from the Cretan, is even more emphatic than was the analysis 
of the presents they bring. While with the presents the maximum amount 
of influence that could be attributed to Crete was no more than some 
I 7'5°o) with the kilts the influence is practically nothing at all. 90 

Objects of Cretan type have long been known as coming from Asia 
in the XVIIIth Dynasty. Thus, in one Egyptian fresco three bulls 1 heads 
are brought by ordinary cloaked Syrians, who, as the inscription states, 
come from Naharain, the land between the Euphrates and Orontes. 91 

6S Evans. The Palace nf Minos, II, Fig. 473. b, c, g, design, but something quite simple, and, standing as 
Fig. 474. Fig, 482, the first and second men; Mas it does bv itself, neither indicates influence from Crete 
Muller. Egyptological Researches, II, PI. 10. last man, upon Keftiu. nor from Keftiu upon Crete. Until we 
PI. 11, last man. know more about the interactions of the various 

8S Senmut's Islanders, Fig. 14. Evans. np.cit.. II, Fig. cultures, these can only be treated as parallels the 
470, the last man. A Cretan kilt. up. at.. II, Fig. 483. one to the other. 

90 The only connection is in the use of spots in a 91 Champollion, Monuments de I'Egypte, PI. CI.X, 
row as a border. But this is in no way a remarkable Fig. 1. 
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In another wall-painting a bull's head is brought by people who are named 
as those of Lower Retenu , 92 which represents much the same country. 
The people from Qadesh on the southern border of this same country are 
depicted by Menkheperresenb as bringing three lion’s-head proto- 
mai . 93 In yet another fresco ordinary cloaked Syrians bring an eagle’s 
head , 94 but unfortunately they have no name and so cannot be more 
accurately placed. The Annals of Thothmes III mention ‘ the head of 
a lion ’ together with ‘ vessels of all the work of Zahi (Phoenicia).’ 95 
Three of these heads are duly figured in the sculpture accompanying the 
Annals, which shews the masses of offerings made by Thothmes to Amon- 
Re from the booty of his campaigns . 96 This sculpture not only shews 
these lion-head protomai, but also fourteen ‘ Vaphio ’ cups . 97 Ordinary 
Syrians, who once more are unfortunately unnamed, bring a lion’s head 
to Akhenaton at Tell el Amarna . 98 

Although these have been known so long, and although there are 
evidences of trade between Crete and Syria going far back into the Middle 
Minoan Age corresponding to the Egyptian Middle Kingdom , 99 yet it is 
only comparatively recently that objects of Cretan shape have actually 
been found on Asiatic soil. The first of these is the well-known group found 
at Byblos . 100 This included the silver vase and the bronze one which 
are now famous, the one for its Cretan aspect and the other for its Cretan 
decoration. They are well dated by various objects, which were found 
with them and bore the name of Amenemhat Ili. As he was one of the 
later kings of the Xllth Dynasty he reigned a long time before Thothmes 
III, and the vases in question would antedate those shewn in the XVIIIth 
Dynasty frescoes by that amount of time. Sir Arthur himself publishes 
a rhvton which comes from Amisos in Pontus on the northern coast of 
Asia Minor . 101 Mr. Woolley has published another from Aintab on 
the southern side of Asia Minor . 102 As it is, knowing where the objects 
were found, no one proposes to claim the inhabitants of these countries 
as Cretans, and the countries themselves as Crete. But the treatment 


93 In the fresco of Arnenemheb, where it is brought 
by the first of the standing men of the middle row. 
Wainwright. L.A., VI, PI. IX, Fig. 22, and p. 52. 
It is much damaged and has been transformed into a 
leg of beef by Virey in his publication of the scene, 
M-'ins. miss. arch. fr. an Caire, V, 2, the first of the 
coloured plates after p. 244. 

93 Max Muller, Egyptological Researches, II, PI. 6. 
That they belong to Qadesh may be seen on PI. 1, 
where they are shewn in the bottom row of the lower 
group, that is to say, the one placed in front of the 
people of Qadesh. 

93 Hall, The Ancient History of the Sear East, PI. XV, 
the last man of the lower row of Fig. 1. In the 
illustration it is not very clear, but is quite distinct 
in the original, now in the British Museum. 

95 Breasted, Ancient Records, II, § 309. Sethe. 
Urkunden der XVIII Dynastic, p. 718, 11 . 1, 2. 

96 Champollion, Monuments de I'Egspte, PI. 
CGCXVI ; Wainwright, L.A., VI, p. 52, where the 


bearing of all this is discussed. 

8; Champollion, op. cit., PI. CCCXVI, and Wain- 
wright, L.A., VI, p. 60, where the subject is discussed. 

99 X. de G. Davies, El Amarna, II, PI. XXXIX, 
third row up from the bottom. 

99 Evans, The Palace of Minos, II, p. 655. 

too Virolleaud in Syria, III (ig22), pp. 279, 282, 
283, and Pis. LX VI, Fig. 12, LXIV, and Fig. 5, 
Xos. 10, 11. 

101 Evans, The Palace of Minos, II, pp. 658, 659. 
Fie dates it to about 1450 B.c. 

102 Woolley, L.A., \ I, PL XX, a, and p. 90. Mr. 
Woolley says it bears a striking resemblance to 
Cretan work of L.M. I., and assigns it almost 
certainly to the second period of his civilisation. Sir 
Arthur Evans, however, dates it a good deal later, to 
about 1000 B.c., see Archaeologia, lxv, p. 94, and The 
Palace of Minos, II, p. 638. The vase actually comes 
from Tell Kerab neai Tell Basher. 
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meted out to the Keftiuans and Keftiu suggests an interesting analogy. 
Had these objects only been known to us as pictured in the hands of 
tribute-bearers on Egyptian frescoes, their bearers would presumably 
have been hailed as Minoans from Crete, especially if once they had hap- 
pened to come with a Minoan embassy. Yet, again, no one ever tried to 
imagine that Kahun in Egypt was really Crete because some Kamares- 
ware pottery' from Crete was found there. Why, therefore, should it be 
attempted to create Cretans out of Keftiuans who also possessed a few 
Cretan objects ? 

Here let me enter a protest against the imputation to me of such 
ideas in connection with the Keftiuans as 4 hypothetical “ Syro-Minoan ” 
Cilicians , 5 4 not pure Minoans , 5 4 pseudo-Minoan Keftians from Cilicia . 5 103 
As for 4 not pure Minoans 5 and 4 pseudo-Minoans 5 I would say that I 
have never thought that the Keftiuans were Minoans of any sort, either 
genuine or imitation. In fact I state that the evidence of the monuments 
shews them to have had an independent civilisation of their own . 104 My 
point has always been merely that the Keftiuans of the Egyptians were 
the people of the Asia Minor coast, more especially of Cilicia and its neigh- 
bourhood. But I should be very sorry to make any definite statement on 
these grounds as to their ethnic relations. 

As to their cultural relations, the utmost upon which I would venture 
at present is the following. The little we do know of ancient Cilicia and 
its neighbourhood shews that there were important states there called 
Arzawa and Luia, and that a special language was spoken there called 
Luvian . 103 These people must have had a civilisation of their own of 
some sort, whether of a high or low standard. But whether Crete influ- 
enced the native Cilician civilisation or not we do not yet know. That 
Syria had many and close connections with it will be shewn later . 106 If 
the Keftiuans be accepted as Cilicians, the presents which they bring shew 
the Syrian influence strongly. They also include some objects which at 
present we believe to be Cretan. But to possess a few Cretan objects does 
not make a Keftiuan a pseudo-Cretan and still less a genuine one, any more 
than to possess a few Japanese colour prints makes an Englishman a pseudo- 
Japanese and still less a genuine Japanese. In fact these expressions, 4 not 
pure Minoans,’ 4 pseudo-Minoan Keftians from Cilicia , 5 are ones that I have 
never used, and would ascribe to me a definition of the inhabitants of 
Cilicia which we are as yet in no position to make. At present we are 
scarcely beginning to feel our way into the almost completely unknown, 
and are still surrounded by vast uncharted tracts. This being so, it would 
behove us not to try to put the new wine into the old bottles of the know- 
ledge we already have of other countries in the neighbourhood. At present 
we can only speak in the most general terms, and use such evidence as we 
have most cautiously. Let us, therefore, avoid such expressions as 4 not 
pure Minoan , 5 4 pseudo-Minoan , 5 etc. 


103 Hall in Essays in Aegean Archaeology, pp. 3a, 3y, 103 See J.E.A., x\ii, pp. 29, 30. 

40. 106 See pp. 25. 26. 

101 Wainwright, L.A., VI, p. 26. 
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We now come to the expression ‘ hypothetical “ Syro-Minoan ” 
Cilicians ' which Dr. Hall applies to my Keftiuans. 107 Mr. Davies’ new 
picture of a Keftiuan (Fig. 23), 108 shews a man who combines a very 
definite costume of his own with locks of hair that look Cretan. Little as 
the costume may resemble anything Syrian, it is far more unlike anything 
Cretan. While the figure gives at first sight a vague general impression of 
a Syrian, as soon as we come to study the details, we find that it neither 
represents a Syrian, or a Minoan, or a Syro-Minoan, but something different 
from all of them. Mr. Davies describes the figure thus : ‘ In everything he 
is non-Cretan, having a fair and prognathous face, rather Mongolian in 
aspect, with bulging forehead and fat chin, a long mantle with sleeves to 
the wrist, a skull-cup, and shoes. But the last have the sharply upturned 
toes which are characteristically Hittite. In short, except for the long 
Syrian sleeves and the division of the hair behind, the man might be 
worth study if he had been presented as a Hittite.’ 109 This man, then, 
is dressed in a fashion of his own, though some of the details can be paral- 
leled elsewhere. These are his sleeves which resemble Syrian ones ; his 
hair which is dressed in a manner resembling the Cretan ; and his shoes 
which resemble the Hittite ones. Did the Egyptian artist really make a 
confusion so wild as this, selecting scraps from everywhere and adding 
some out of his own head, in order to build up a phantasy which 
he then labelled ‘ Keftiu ’ ? Surely it would have been less trouble 
for him to draw a reasonably accurate interpretation of something which 
actually existed. If he did, he certainly succeeded in producing a figure 
which fits in well with the results of my study of the other frescoes. It 
will be remembered that they have already shewn the Keftiuans to have 
had a civilisation of their own, with relationships to Syria on the one 
hand and to Crete on the other. Like ‘ not pure Minoans ’ and ‘ pseudo- 
Minoans,’ the expression ‘ hypothetical “ Syro-Minoan ” Cilicians ’ does 
not seem to fit the case. 

Now for a closer study of this little man himself who comes to us 
from the reign of Amenhotep III, c. 1400 b.c. Among these features of 
his costume which are neither Cretan nor S\rian, perhaps the most striking 
is the cloak. It is unlike the Syrian in being open, and is not, therefore, 
a long gallabiyah or shirt. As it is open it is less unlike the Libyan cloak, 
and if we were to apply the rules of criticism which have hitherto obtained 
in the study of the Keftiuans, we might call him ‘ merely a badly-conceived 
Libyan.’ 110 But actually it is very unlike the Libyan cloak also, for it is 
open in front, not at the side ; fastened on the breast, not on the shoulder ; 
and sleeved instead of being sleeveless. A garment so designed is very 
rare in the Egyptian representations of foreigners, and is, therefore, the 
more distinctive when found. Those who object to an Asianic situation 


11,1 in Aegean Archaeology, p. 3 1,18 Da\ies. op. at., p. 3c). 

l "- Copied from Dawes. Bull. Ale hop. Mm. of Art, 110 Cf. Dr. Hall's \icw of ‘Mr. Wainw right's 
Xov. 1920: The Egyptian Expedition. 1928-29. p. 41, pseudo-Minoan Keftians from Cilicia iwhom I think 
Fis. and cf. Furs. 1, 2. where the man with the to be merely badly conceived Cretans’.,' which he 
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for Keftiu should note that it is the Hittite prince whom Ramesses II 
shews as wearing a sleeved cloak which is also open in front (Fig. 24), 111 
though whether it is fastened on the breast or not is not indicated. At 
Ivriz in the Taurus Mountains just outside Cilicia we have another cloak 
which is very like the Keftiuan one under discussion, 112 for it is not only 
open in front but is clearly shewn as being fastened on the breast. It, 
however, seems to be sleeveless. The same district provides yet another 
Hittite figure of about the same date which wears a cloak that is open in 
front. 113 This is at Bor, which is also in the mountains and is practically 
due north of Tarsus. Though shorter than the one at Ivriz, the cloak 
at Bor is like it in having tassels and bands of patterns which run across 
it horizontally. Two of the bands are filled with diamonds and spots in 
the spaces (Fig. 18), which are similar to those at Ivriz (Fig. 19). The 
new Keftiuan’s cloak thus finds several parallels in Asia Minor, two of 
which are actually from the Taurus Mountains themselves and just north 
of Cilicia. In fact this cloak of Ivriz has already been mentioned for 
other parallels which it offers to the dress of the Keftiuans. 114 The prob- 
ability that all of the Asianic examples are later in date than Amenhotep 
III makes the coincidence the more remarkable, for to those who accept 
a Cilician situation for Keftiu it shews how firmly established the cloak 
was in that neighbourhood and how long it lasted there. 

Our new Keftiuan wears a skull-cap. Here again the sculptures at 
Ivriz and Bor present us with a garment which if not identical in shape 
is very like the one in the Egyptian painting. The sculptures at Boghaz 
Keui do the same. 115 All of these figures wear a small cap rather like a 
bowler hat without a brim, and one cannot but think that these and the 
Egyptian picture represent two not very different interpretations of one 
and the same headgear. Probably it was a felt cap like the libdah of modern 
Egypt, which those at Ivriz and Bor closely resemble in shape. 

Hence, the new Keftiuan’s cloak and skull-cap, which are neither 
Syrian nor Cretan, ally themselves to the Hittite fashions on the outskirts 
of Cilicia. In so doing they fit in with the shoes which Mr. Davies has 
already pronounced to be Hittite. The man’s costume, therefore, strongly 
suggests that his homeland, called Keftiu in the accompanying inscription, 
will be found to have been somewhere very near to Cilicia. 

From this archaeological study of the Keftiuan civilisation, and leaving 
the racial affinities of the Cilicians, let us turn to the written record of the 
cultural influences at work in their country. The Sandokos legend indicates 
that there were ultimate Syrian influences at work in Cilicia, for Sandokos 
is said to have migrated from Syria to Kelenderis. 116 The relationships of 

111 Fig. 24 of the present article - = Lepsius, facing p. 186. A detail from this cloak is published 
Denkmaeler . in. 196, a. Compare the sculpture at as Fig. 18 of the present article. 

Boghaz Keui for the wav in which the sleeves fall 114 The diamonds and the arrangement of the 
from the elbow’ as they do in an abayah: Garstang. pattern in rows which turn down towards the point. 
The Hittite Empire , p. 10G, Fig. G, and apparenth p. A further resemblance is that it is tasselled. 

1 10, Fig. 7. 115 Garstang. The Hittite Empire . p. 106, Fig. G; 

112 See Garstang, The Land of the Hittites , PI. 1 A II. p. 1 10. F'lg. 7. 

Fig 19 of this paper shews its lower part. llb For references see Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclo- 
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Cilix, the eponymous hero of the country, do the same, for he was said 
to have been ‘ son of Agenor, a Phoenician,’ 11 ' and, as another of Agenor’s 
sons was Phoenix , 118 Cilix was also brother to the eponymous hero of 
Phoenicia. In fact, it would have been most extraordinary, if there had 
not been influences of some sort seeing how close the two lands are together. 
That the Keftiuans had trade relations with Syria we know 7 definitely 
from the statement in the Annals of Thothmes III that he received in 
Zahi (Phoenicia! ‘ Keftiu-ships, Byblos-ships, Sektu-ships laden with poles 
and masts.’ 119 If the Keftiuans are Cilicians, as I believe them to be, 
then it was the Cilicians who had these trade relations, and the bringing 
of Svrising vases by the Keftiuans would agree with the above-mentioned 
indications of Cilicia’s Syrian and Svro-Cypriote connexions. That the 
Keftiuans had trade relations with Crete also is made probable by the 
fact that they bring a few objects which at present we believe to have been 
Cretan. If the Keftiuans be accepted as Cilicians, then it w 7 as the Cilicians 
who had this commerce with Crete. But as a matter of fact all this is 
really beside the point. We are not concerned in this article with what 
was going on in Cilicia, but with the situation of the land known to the 
Egyptians as Keftiu. My argument was, and still is, that the evidence 
of the Egyptian monuments first of all makes it impossible that it should 
have been in Crete, and then makes it necessary that it should have been 
in some country lying between Crete and Syria. For these requirements 
Cilicia and its neighbourhood seems to fill the role. This, however, 
is not to presuppose the existence of 4 hypothetical “ Syro-Minoan ” 
Cilicians.’ 

All this type of thought, to which may be added the expression 4 badly 
conceived Cretans,’ 120 is the outcome of the assumption that Keftiu is 
Crete. It results in that maze of doubt and difficulty so ably expressed 
by Dr. Hall in his essay on ‘ the Keftians, Philistines, and other Peoples 
of the Levant .’ 121 With it go such refinements as Caphtor and ‘ the real 
Caphtor,’ ‘ the Kcftian proper,’ 122 and therefore presumably the Keftian 
who was 4 improper.’ The assumption that Keftiu is the same as Crete 
leads its adherents into this further difficulty : starting with the theory 
that Keftiu is Caphtor, which is no doubt correct, and that both are Crete , 123 
which on the contrary is entirely doubtful, the pro-Cretans cannot but 
admit that the Philistines came from Caphtor , 124 for there is no fact of 
ancient history better established than this. It should, therefore, be 
evident that the Philistines would be Minoan Cretans. Yet this they 
have to deny emphatically. Thus w e are told, 4 There is however a 
serious difficulty in accepting this conclusion (Caphtor = Crete) without 
modification. The Philistines were not Keftians or Minoans. . . .’ 125 


117 Herodotus, vii, 91. 

118 Apollodori Bibliotheca . iii, 2, published in 
Teubner's series by R. Wagner: J Mythographi G/aeci . 
i, p. 106. 

119 Sethe, Urkunden der XVIII Dynastie. p. 707. 11 . 
1 1. ff. Cf. Breasted, Ancient Recoids , II, $ 402. 

120 Hall in Essay > in Aegean Archaeology , p. 40. 


121 Id., Cambridge Ancient History , II, pp. 275-88. 

122 Op. cit., II, p. 287. 

123 Op. cit., p. 286. Cf. Essays in Aegean Archaeology, 
P- 3 J - 

121 Op. cit.. II, p. 286, and op. cit., p. 32. 

124 Op. cit., II, p. 286, and op. cit., p. 32. 
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Again, ‘ Hence, the Philistine was very different in appearance from the 
Minoan or Keftian of Crete.’ 126 Finally, as Dr. Hall cannot but allow 
that the Philistine name Achish is probably the same as the Keftiuan -*ks, 
he has to conclude, ‘ it is an Asia Minor rather than a Cretan name.’ 12 ' 
In fact the burden of these pages of Dr. Hall’s is that the Philistines do 
not come from Crete but from Asia Minor . 128 How then is the Cretan 
theory to be salvaged? In the first place, Keftiu must be extended to 
include Asia Minor, thus ‘ the latter name (Keftiu) may have meant, 
also, to the Egyptian, not necessarily Crete only, but the neighbouring 
isles and lands to the eastward. . . .’ 129 ‘ But in all probability Caphtor 

is not to be confined solely to Crete, but meant Crete and, in general, the 
other islands and lands in its vicinity, Caria and Lvcia included.’ 129j 
O n another occasion the centre of gravity is shifted to Asia Minor, when 
Caphtor is said to have meant ‘ the south coast of Asia Minor and very 
possibly the Aegean Isles and Crete,’ though on the next page we return 
to the original view . 130 Sometimes even my view that Keftiu was Cilicia 
is partly admitted in such words as ‘ It is not impossible, however, that 
Keftians may have lived as far east as the Cilician coast, etc .,’ 131 or 
1 . . . the Cilician coast, to which in a narrower geographical sense the 
name of Keftiu should apply.’ 132 Then, finally, the pro-Cretans have 
to seek refuge in the recording of a number of similarities between Philistia 
and Asia Minor, and between this latter and Crete, and then round again 
to the connections which are well known to have existed between Crete 
and Philistia . 133 Actually this solves no part of the present difficulty as 
to whether the Philistines from Caphtor came from Crete or Asia Minor. 
In fact it leaves everything just as vague as it found it. Another way out 
is to make the Philistines break their journey to Palestine by stopping 
awhile in Crete , 134 for which bold assumption we should surely want a 
great deal of proof before we could accept it as fact. But why drag in 
Crete? The island has been very well excavated now, but no archae- 
ological evidence for their arrival, departure, or the length of their sojourn, 
appears to have been brought forward as yet to give colour to such a 
theory. Strange to say, the real way out of the difficulty lies ready to 
hand all the time but neglected, though, as I pointed out originally, it is 
quite simple. Once admit that Caphtor was not Crete, and it becomes 
quite evident that the general Philistine confederacy consisted of peoples 
from Asia Minor along with whom came some Cretans. As a matter of 
fact Dr. Hall, having taken his Philistines to Crete, finally passes on into 
my suggestion of a group of Cretans accompanying the Philistines, which 
is really quite another story . 135 These Cretans, being so distinct from the 
rest, are often specified as well as the others, in the well-known phrase of 

126 Op. cit., II, p. 287 ; Cf. also pp. 277, 278. also the similar remark in Essays in Aegean Archaeology, 

127 Op. cit., II, p. 287. p. 33. 

128 A thing I had already shewn in some detail in 182 Evans, The Palace of Minos , II, p. 657. 

note 4, p. 64 of L.A., VI. 133 Hall, Cambridge Ancient History . II, p. 288. 
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the Old Testament, ‘ the Kerethim and the Pelethim.’ 136 In other 
words, the Philistine confederacy in Palestine shews itself to have been 
identical in its general composition with the embassy of mixed peoples 
which Rekhmire depicts as coming to Thothmes III some three hundred 
years before their great invasion of the south-eastern Levant. 137 In each 
case we have an Asia Minor people accompanied by some Cretans ; they 
were the Keftiuans and Islanders in Rekhmire, the Pelethim (Philistines) 
and Kerethim (Cretans) in Palestine. 138 

In conclusion to this part of the study I would remark that, if only 
students of the Keftiu question would jettison the assumption that Keftiu 
was Crete, they would disembarrass themselves of most of the difficulties 
that at present beset them ; the ‘ carelessness ’ and ‘ confusion ’ and ‘ in- 
accuracies ’ of the ancients would stand out as only very minor in degree ; 
in fact the difficulties would be found to have largely melted away. 


Ha\ing dealt with the views expressed about Keftiu by the earlier 
members of the pro-Cretan school, we now come to the newest statement 
of them. This is Mr. Pendlebury ’s, whose work did not come into my 
hands until after the foregoing was written. A review of it is added here, 
and as a matter of fact it would have required separate treatment in any 
case. For it is of different standing from the other writings on the subject, 
the author attempting a detailed study of the case as it has been presented 
to him. 139 The essay takes the form of an elaborate criticism of my original 
article, for Mr. Pendlebury’s allegiance belongs whole-heartedly to the 
theory that Keftiu was Crete. After working through his article I would 
make the following remarks : — 

To begin with, Mr. Pendlebury, like Sir Arthur Evans, includes as 
Keftiuans the unnamed people who are shewn bringing dhtv (lead or tin) 
into Egypt on the Xltli Dynasty fragment of sculpture. 140 Now, these 
people shew no signs whatever in themselves of being Minoans, either in 
costume, hairdressing, or associations, and the idea that they might be 
Minoans has no more solid a basis than the remarks made by Max Muller 
in his original publication of the fragment. 141 Here it will be seen that 
he is quite at a loss to explain them, as they correspond to nothing that 
we knew of then, or indeed that we know of even yet. One of the world’s 
sources of supply for tin has been Europe (Britain and Central Germany), 
and so, after discussing the various impossibilities, Max Muller suggests 
that 1 the most plausible theory is to assume ’ that the ingot-bearers come 
' from the European or Asiatic side of the Aegean Sea.’" This sculpture 
was studied in 1 904 when the archaeological world was being overwhelmed 
with the new marvels that Sir Arthur Evans was bringing to light year by 


,3b II Sam. \ni, 18 ; xv, 18; xx, 7. 23. I Kings i, 
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year at Knossos in Crete. However, seeing how common dhty (lead or 
tin) was in Syria , 142 the probabilities are that these people will prove to 
have been some sort of Syrians whom we shall learn to recognise in due 
time. It seems a pity to add more complications to the Keftiu question 
by gratuitously importing these people into it. Let us pass on to Mr. 
Pendlebury’s views on the Keftiuans and Islanders of the New Kingdom. 

Mr. Pendleburv declines to consider the group of Keftiuans in Amenem- 
heb, where they are dressed as Syrians, saying, ‘ They are, in fact, pure 
Syrians wrongly labelled.’ 143 This is, of course, a simple way out of the 
difficulty, but the picture of a Keftiuan newly published by Mr. Davies 144 
sets a term to so facile a method of disposing of uncomfortable evidence. 
It shews a man dressed in a costume which, though actuallv quite inde- 
pendent, at first sight seems almost Syrian, and even has sleeves which 
are, in fact, Syrian in style. It would not take very much ‘ confusion ’ 
on the part of the artist to transform such a man into a Svrian. This 
would especially be so when he came with Syrians as the Keftiuans do in 
Amenemheb, where their companions are the people of Upper and Lower 
Retenu — -northern Palestine and North Syria. As a matter of fact, the 
Keftiuans shew exactly the same type of confusion in Amenemheb as thev 
did in Rekhmire. In Rekhmire, where they come with Cretans, their 
kilts were given Cretan k codpieces,’ which were seen to be wrong and 
painted out; in Amenemheb, where they come with Syrians, their cloak 
is given the Syrian cut. It would be just as legitimate to claim the 
Keftiuans as Syrians on the strength of this fresco, as it is to claim them as 
Cretans on the strength of Rekhmire’s fresco. 

In reading his article I do not find that Mr. Pendleburv is aware of 
the fact that the Cretans in Useramon are not called Keftiuans at all, but 
Islanders. This is unfortunate, for, as already shewn on p. 2 of the 
present article, this is an important point in the discussion. Mr. Pendle- 
bury appears to have collected his material not from the original publica- 
tions, but from secondary sources, where the people are at least confused 
with the Keftiuans, if not actually called by their name. Here then is a 
case which emphasises the urgent necessity of not using the names Keftiu, 
Isles, and Minoan indiscriminately, for it makes it much more difficult 
for the student to discover what the evidence really is. At the end of his 
article Mr. Pendleburv does separate the two names, calling Keftiu Crete 
and the Islands her empire . 145 But in one of his paragraphs emphasising 
the Minoanism of the Keftiuans he bases his argument on the fact that 
Senmut’s and Useramon’s people ‘ are manifestly Cretans.’ 146 Yet we 
now know they were called Islanders. W hich are the islands to be — Crete 
herself or her subject islands ? 

Although originally Keftiu meant to the pro-Cretans nothing more 
than Crete, yet nowadays we find a variety of attempts to escape from 


112 See the Annals of Thothmes III, where it is 14J Fig. 23 of the present article, 
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that earlier limitation, but still without cutting entirely loose from Crete . 147 
Mr. Pendlebury avails himself of this new view of Keftiu, which tries to 
compound with my evidence for the location of the country in Cilicia. 
He says that ‘ Keftiu in fact could be used like “ Rome ” either in the 
narrow or broader meaning, i.e. either geographically or politically .’ 148 
This is the line of argument which led Dr. Hall into such refinements as 
Caphtor and ‘ the real Caphtor,’ ‘ the Keftian proper,’ etc., and all its 
complications and contradictions . 149 But to make such assumptions is 
surely to postulate a much more intimate knowledge than we possess; a 
deduction of this sort could only be made from a study of an immense 
quantity of unexceptional evidence as to conditions and usage. In any case, 
large assumption as it is, the theory does not seem to bring its adherents any 
nearer to unanimity. While to Dr. Hall Keftiu now seems to mean Crete 
with an expansion to Lycia and Caria, to Sir Arthur Evans it means 
Cilicia, and all the trend of his book shews that he considers it in a wider 
geographical sense to include Crete. To Mr. Pendlebury it means Minoan 
Crete and her empire in the isles of the Aegean Sea . 150 But into this 
statement he interpolates parenthetically the words ‘ especially when 
accompanied by the Men of the Isles.’ Hence Mr. Pendlebury’s view is 
reallv a combination of two theories ; that of the supposed variable use of 
the name Keftiu and that of the supposed identity of, yet at the same time 
distinction between, the Keftiuans and the Islanders. While the supposed 
identity of the two names is the original stumbling-block of the pro-Cretans 
this form of distinction has been newly propounded by Dr. Hall . 151 He 
says that even supposing it were necessary 152 to supply ‘ and ’ between 
the names Keftiu and Isles in Rekhmire, ‘ why should the phrase not 
mean simply, as we should say, “ Great Men of Crete and the Aegean 
Isles? ” ’ Besides, as pointed out in the last paragraph, Mr. Pendlebury 
does not seem to be quite sure whether the ‘ Isles ’ are Crete or merely 
the island empire of Crete, Crete herself being called Keftiu. It seems 
dangerous to rely on such complicated theories until after they have been 
proved beyond any manner of doubt. 

Mr. Pendlebury says that I ‘ cannot distinguish an Islander from a 
Keftian by his dress.’ 153 To this I would reply that, on the contrary, 
one can do so very clearly. Senmut’s and Useramon’s people are Islanders, 
while Menkheperresenb’s people are Keftiuans. As stated earlier in this 
article , 134 there is no resemblance between the cutaway kilts with the 
‘ codpiece ’ of the first two frescoes and the full heavy kilt of the latter. 
In Rekhmire, where both people appear together, the kilts are Keftiuan 
for all of them. The mistake was realised ; an attempt to put it right was 
made by adding the ‘ codpiece ’ ; this was seen to make it worse still and 
it was painted out. 

A curious line of argument is applied to the 4 rhytons ’ brought by the 
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Keftiuans on the one hand and on the other by the Syrians of Qadesh, 
Retenu and Xaharain. While those brought by the Syrians are con- 
sidered as imports into Syria , 103 the same things brought by the Keftiuans 
appear not to be imports into Keftiu, but apparently go to prove the 
bearers to be Cretans. This scarcely seems to be sound reasoning. The 
true pro-Cretan makes a point of labouring any similarities that he can 
find between Crete and either Keftiu or the Philistines as the case may be. 
Mr. Pendlebury is no exception. In his case it is the ' rhytons ’ that are 
called upon for duty. He rightly points out that they are like many 
Cretan and Mycenaean things, and no one has ever denied the similarity. 
But the trouble is that this action does not prove that Keftiu was Crete. 
If the actual Syrising vases themselves that Mr. Pendlebury demands of 
me have not yet been found on Asiatic sites, several of these ‘ rhytons ’ 
have . 156 Asiatics may, therefore, import 4 rhytons ’ into Egypt as well 
as Cretans. The fact that some objects that are like Cretan things on 
the one hand and like those of Senmut and Useramon on the other, are 
brought by Keftiuans is no argument in itself that the Keftiuans were 
Minoans. All it need shew is that the Keftiuans were in touch with Crete 
or else that they had a civilisation that was allied to the Cretan. 

The following would seem to be a parallel line of argument. So far 
as is known at present, lapis lazuli is discovered in no other country but 
Afghanistan. Therefore, as Asshur sends blocks of lapis lazuli as gifts 
to Thothmes III , 157 the Assyrians proclaim themselves to have been 
Afghans. But we know that Assyria was not Afghanistan. The Keftiuans, 
therefore, do not proclaim themselves Cretans by bringing a few objects 
which at present we believe to be Cretan, any more than the Assyrians 
proclaim themselves Afghans. We know them to have occupied a position 
intermediate between Afghanistan and Egypt, and this is comparable to 
the position which I would propose for Keftiu as intermediate between 
Crete and Egypt. On the other hand, let us learn from the history of 
opinion as to the origin of the silver 4 teapot ’ vase from Byblos. First 
thought to have emanated from Mycenaean workshops, it is now believed 
to have been a product of some civilisation other than that of the Aegean, 
and to have been a prototype of those things in Crete that are like it . 158 
This should give pause to the formulation of these all-embracing claims 
on behalf of Crete. That Keftiu did possess a civilisation which could 
produce splendid works of art is shewn by the fact that Thothmes III 
picks out one such object, when, in the list of presents sent by a land called 
Tinay, he specifies 4 a silver shawabty vessel of the work of Keftiu.’ 159 

The statuettes of the bulls that I published 160 have come in for a 
great deal of criticism at different times. I merely included them to shew 
that bull statuettes are not the peculiar hall-mark of Crete. Other countries 
had them also, and long before the XVIIIth Dynasty. In fact I now 
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have Sir Arthur Evans’ support for such a view, for he says of the Cretan 
ones that they are imitations ‘ of inlaid stone “ rhytons ” in the form of 
whole bulls, of remote Sumerian descent.’ 161 At the period of our Kef- 
tiuans there were vigorous little bull figures in Cyprus. These were the 
little bull-vases which at present we only know in terra-cotta. 162 But 
because I am conscious that other lands made bull-figures I do not at 
present wish to deny that Menkheperresenb’s Keftiuans may have obtained 
theirs from Crete. In fact in getting out my percentage of 18-4° 0 of 
Cretan things in this fresco, I give Crete the credit of it. At present we 
do not know and should not exclude any possibilities. 

Mr. Pendleburv speaks of the ‘ Keftiuan ’ in the tomb of Puvemre 
and compares the fact that his plain kilt has an ornamental border to the 
fact that the Cretans of Senmut and Useramon wear kilts which also 
have an ornamental border. 163 What, however, he does not mention is 
that the latter people have the kilt that is cut away in front and has the 
! codpiece,’ both of which characteristics are entirely lacking from the 
dress of Puvemre’s man. Moreover, he takes it for granted that the man 
in Puvemre is a Keftiuan, though of course the inscription does not give 
him any name at all. Yet again, Mr. Pendleburv did not know that the 
people of Useramon were called Islanders in the inscription and not 
Keftiuans. 

Mr. Pendleburv naturally makes a great point of the locks of hair 
which the Keftiuans wear. 164 I have already shewn 165 that locks of hair 
were worn by peoples other than Cretans. To this I now can add a few 
more examples. In the first place, there is the man from Sangara. 166 
He wears his hair divided into a number of little locks which fall on to his 
shoulders in a fashion very like indeed to that of the figures representing 
Keftiu and Mallos under the throne of Amenhotep II. 167 Sangara is the 
North Mesopotamian plain. We have already seen that a group of men 
called Aamu ‘ Asiatics ’ wear a tasselled kilt very like the Keftiuan ones 
in general type (Fig. 13 and p. 15, note 64, p. 18, note 80). It is note- 
worthy that one of these figures wears long hair, with a long lock curling 
to below his armpits. 168 Yet again the figure is well known that is labelled 
‘ Hittite ’ and has a long lock curling all down his back. 169 It appears, then, 
that in some of the immense tracts of land in the neighbourhood of North 
Syria and Cilicia, which are at present quite unknown archaeologically, there 
were men who not only wore kilts like the Keftiuans but even had locks of 
hair as well. Crete was not the only place where such methods of hair- 
dressing were in vogue. The new Keftiuan (Fig. 23), who by no manner of 
means can be called a ‘ Cretan,’ also wears locks of hair. While of course 
they are very like the Cretan and Islander locks, they are also verv like those 


161 E\an\, The Palace of Minns, II. p. 634. 
lh - My res. Handbook of the Cesnola Collection of 
Antiquities from Cyprus. Fig. 333. 
i «3 Pt-nJlcbury, op. at., p. 81. 
lbl Pendleburv. op. cit., pp. 81, 82. 
lb5 L.A., \ I, * 34. pp. 66, 67. 
lb6 Carter and Newberry. The Tomb of Thoutmosis 


IV. p. 32, Fig. 10. 

1,,T Lepsius, Denkmaelei . lii. PL 63. a. 
lb8 Id., op. cit.. iii. PI. 136, d. 
tb9 y ig. 22 = Rosellim. Monumenti Storici, PI. 
GXLIII, Fig. 7 — Ghampolhon, Monuments, PI. 
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of the unnamed man in Puyemre (Fig. 21), who has been claimed as a Kef- 
tiuan, and he, I must still maintain in spite of Sir Arthur Evans, has nothing 
Cretan about him except the locks. As has already been seen, the new 
figure is entirely independent, 170 while at the same time shewing certain 
details that are comparable to those of other races whom we already know. 
Thus, then, the wearing of locks of hair will not of itself prove a man 
to have been a Cretan. 

Mr. Pendlebury falls back on the ‘ stupid blunder ’ theory 171 as an 
explanation of the beard worn by the Chief of Keftiu in Menkheperresenb, 
and thus dismisses the question. It has been shewn in the foregoing pages 
that there were bearded ‘ Philistines ’ and Sea Raiders in that part of the 
world where I would put Keftiu. I also hope that I have shewn that the 
Philistines and other Sea Raiders were very like Keftiuans. Moreover, the 
kilt (Fig. 13), which is a very Keftiuan type, is worn by Aamu ‘ Asiatics ’ 
who are bearded. 172 

We now come to Mr. Pendlebury’s summation of his reasons for 
identifying the Keftiuans with the Minoans. We may take them one by 
one, commenting on each as we go. 

1. Mr. Pendlebury says ‘ Keftiu is always spoken of as a western 
land.’ This is an erroneous idea which seems to be widespread. Instead 
of being ‘ always 5 spoken of as a western land, Keftiu is referred to in this 
way only once, and then it is grouped not with the Isles at all but with 
Asy. Asy is either Cyprus or the neighbouring coast on the mainland, 
both of them in the immediate neighbourhood of Cilicia. The interpre- 
tation to be put upon " west ’ would vary according to conditions. We, 
studying our maps to-day, see clearly that Crete lies to the west of Egypt, 
while Cilicia is N.N.E. by the compass. But it is highly improbable that 
the ancient Egyptian had any opportunity for making these observations. 
Actually ‘ western ’ is an epithet that would well suit a land situated in 
the neighbourhood of Cilicia. The Egyptian approached it from the 
south via Syria, whether sailing along the coast or travelling by land. 
Then, after having journeyed north and ever northwards for many days, 
he at last turned west and there was Cilicia. Surely the ancient traveller 
was well justified in calling Cilicia ‘ the Western Land.’ 

Again, ‘ In one case (Keftiu is) definitely mentioned in connection with 
the Islands,’ which Mr. Pendlebury takes to imply a close relationship. 
The table at the end of my original article shews nineteen occurrences of 
the name Keftiu and ten of the name Isles. Yet out of these twenty- 
nine cases the two names are only twice mentioned in the same passage. 173 
There is no very close connection here. If one Keftiuan embassy appears 
with the Islanders, let it not be forgotten that there are two others which 
do not. Of these one appears with the Hittites and the people of Tunip, 
a city in north Syria somewhere near Aleppo, and the other comes with 
the people of Upper and Lower Retenu, i.e., central and northern Syria. 

Then we have, ‘ So far from being connected with Asia as against 

170 See pp. 24, 25. 173 L.A., VI, pp. 78-83. The two passages in 

171 P. 82 of his article. which the two names occur together are Xos. 10 and 

172 See pp. 14, 1 5, and note 64. 
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the Aegean, it (Keftiu) is always, wherever distinction is desired, con- 
trasted with Asia. . . But surely this contrast applies with greater 
force to the Isles in the midst of the Sea, for the Hymn of Victory of Thoth- 
mes III separates the Keftiu and Asy stanza from that treating of the Isles 
by the stanza about Mitanni. The distinct separation that there is here 
is a more cogent argument that the two names did not mean one and the 
same place, than any mention in connection with each other could be for 
their identity. I give the whole of the passage, for it seems instructive. 174 

I have come, causing thee to smite the western land ; 

Keftiu and Asy are in terror. 

I have caused them to see thy majesty as a young bull, 

Firm of heart, ready-horned, irresistible. 

I have come, causing thee to smite those who are in their marshes, 

The lands of Mitanni tremble under fear of thee. 

I have caused them to see thy majesty as a crocodile, 

I.ord of fear in the water, unapproachable. 

I have come, causing thee to smite those who are in the isles ; 

Those who are in the midst of the Great Green (Sea) hear thy roarings. 

I have caused them to see thy majesty as an avenger 

Who rises upon the back of his slain victim. 

2. Mr. Pendlebury says, ‘ The offerings brought by the Keftians con- 
tain a large proportion of Minoan objects and many that may well be 
Minoan.’ The proportion of Minoan objects I make to be about i7'5%. 
For the rest it is interesting to hear that what comes before us in 
Egypt as Syrian or Syrising is to be found also in Crete. 

’ In no case is anything shown that can be proved by the results of 
excavation to be Syrian.’ This is a safe argument, seeing that excavation 
in Syria has hardly yet begun. 

3. Mr. Pendlebury says, ‘ The costume and general appearance of 
the Keftians, apart from the kilt, is Minoan and finds no contemporary 
parallel in Asia. The kilt may be a fashion which we do not know, but 
it is certainly not Asiatic.’ The author of this statement admits that we 
do not know this fashion of kilt in Crete, and I hope that my Fig. 13 of this 
article and the kilts of Thothmes IV’s north Syrian enemies 175 will suf- 
ficiently refute the statement that ‘ it is certainly not Asiatic.’ Another 
specimen of this Aamw-Asiatic kilt (Fig. 13) is worn by a man with a long 
lock of hair hanging to below his armpits. A Hittite (Fig. 22) also wears a 
lock of hair. 176 

Mr. Pendlebury says, ‘ The Keftians are nowhere distinguished from 
the Islanders, who may have formed part of the Minoan Empire.’ This 
statement is sufficiently answered by Useramon’s naming his Cretans 
' Islanders,’ not Keftiuans. More answers are supplied by the extreme 
difference of the dress of these people from that of the Keftiuans in Menkhe- 
perresenb, and yet again by the painting out of their distinctive ‘ cod- 
piece ’ in the mixed group of Keftiuans and Islanders in Rekhmire. The 


174 Breasted, Ancient Records . II, 659-60. 176 See p. 32. 
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passage just quoted from the Hymn of Victory also distinguishes them the 
one from the other as completely as possible. When we come to the 
remark, ‘ the Islanders, who may have formed part of the Minoan (i.e. 
Keftiuan) Empire,’ we are merely dealing in suppositions. 

4. £ We cannot expect photographic accuracy in an artist who did 
not copy from a model,’ which is what Mr. Pendlebury says that I demand 
of my artist. While perhaps hardly going so far as to require that for every 
detail of every figure and every object painted, I would draw Mr. Pendle- 
bury’s attention to the fact that he already has this photographic accuracy 
in a number of the admittedly Cretan objects in the frescoes. Why then 
stop short at the things that are Cretan? Why not carry the known fact 
of this accuracy a little further and admit that if the artist be accurate in 
one set of objects, he is likely to be so in another? That would entail the 
admission that our frescoes are not a wild jumble of fanciful imaginings, 
out of which we may pick and choose a few things which we happen 
to recognise, and brush the rest lightly aside. On the contrary, we 
should have to admit that the draughtsman was working on some 
principle. Then, when his records do not tally with our present very 
limited knowledge, we ought to believe him to be probably justified 
until we can prove the contrary. It should be remembered that the great 
northern regions of his world, which are known to have been highly civil- 
ised, are at present practically unknown quantities to us archaeologically. 
The difference between the views of the pro-Cretan and myself in regard 
to the frescoes seems to be one of degree. The pro-Cretans seem to think 
them too hopelessly inaccurate to convey anything more than a general 
impression from which one may select details that interest one. On the 
other hand, in view of the extreme accuracy we have seen, I think the 
inaccuracies will prove to be nothing very serious when we know more 
of the archaeology of the Near East. 

This must suffice for the present. For the future we await further 
concrete discoveries. What is needed, of course, is excavation and ever 
more excavation. Our present state is one of merely having to watch 
such reflections of the North as are to be seen in the mirrors of other 
civilisations. But even already evidence is accumulating which makes it 
practically certain that Keftiu will be found somewhere round about 
Cilicia. 

Some results of the enquiry which has been carried out in the foregoing 
pages may be stated as follows : — 

1. The people shewn in Useramon’s and Senmut’s frescoes are one 
and the same. They are called ‘ The People of the Isles in the midst of 
the Sea,’ and their dress and gifts show that their isles represented Crete. 
They are quite a different people from the Keftiuans. 

2. An analysis of the Egyptian artists’ pictures agrees with the study 
of the incantation and the list of names which was made in the companion 
article. Both direct the enquirer to some such country as Cilicia, Lycaonia, 
Isauria and Pisidia for Keftiu. 

3. A number of resemblances to details of Keftiuan dress have been 
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found in Asia Minor, i.e. at Boghaz Keui, and in the Taurus Mountains 
just outside eastern Cilicia at Ivriz and Bor. 

4. The Keftiuans were like the Cilicians in having relations with 
Syria. 

5. The Philistines, who are so very like the Keftiuans, Dr. Hall himself 
shews to have many characteristics which mark them as an Asianic people. 
This is in consonance with all that indicates that Keftiu was a coast-land 
of Asia Minor. 

6. The Keftiuan kilt is entirely different from the two types of Minoan 
dress, both in cut, the patterns employed, and their arrangement. It is, 
on the contrary, very like the Philistine kilt in these details, whether in 
Egypt or Cyprus, and also like some Aamu c Asiatic ’ ones. That some 
of the patterns are to be found in Cappadocia has been mentioned as 
No. 3. 

7. Cretan influence, which is probably entirely absent from the 
Keftiuan kilt, is not apparent in the Keftiuan gifts to a greater extent 
than about 17-5%. 

8. Keftiu was not the only country in which objects of Cretan shape 
were to be found. Other places were Pontus, Aintab, Byblos, and even 
Egypt. 

9. The application to the Keftiuans of such expressions as e hypo- 
thetical “ Syro-Minoan ” Cilicians,’ ‘ pseudo-Minoan,’ etc., is unsatisfactory 
and misleading. 

10. As well as shewing themselves to be allied to the Philistines cultur- 
ally, the Keftiuans appear once in Egyptian records with the People of 
the Isles (Cretans). This is the same combination as the Old Testament 
group of the Kerethim and the Pelethim, ‘ the Cretans and the Philistines.’ 

We have finished the summing-up of our conclusions with a reference 
to the Philistines gathered from the Old Testament. The same source 
supplies yet another scrap of evidence, and it also is in accordance with 
the results so far obtained. The Philistines were brought from Caphtor, 
and were therefore the Caphtorim. 177 I would remind the reader that 
in the only two places where the Septuagint gives a translation for the 
Hebrew Caphtor and Caphtorim it does not give Kpf]-rr| and Kpfj-rss, but 
Ka-n-rraSoKia and Konrn-aSoKss . 178 The fact that this is done on two separate 
occasions is important. Had it occurred only once it might have been 
merely a mistake, but being used twice, as it is, and in different books, 
this translation must have been purposeful. 

Much evidence culled from many sources has led our search for the 
position of Keftiu to the neighbourhood of Cilicia and the borders of 
Cappadocia. We may, therefore, permit ourselves to end by pointing out 
a curious coincidence, which is this. It is only in the terminations that 
the three names Keftiu, Caphtor, and Cappadocia differ from each other, 
for the rest of each one of them is composed of the letters K, F(P), T(D). 
Perhaps some day this may prove to be more than mere chance. 


1T7 Jeremiah xlvii, 4; Amos ix, 7. 1:8 Deut. ii, 23 ; Amos ix, 7. 
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Addendum. 

Although Senmut’s Islanders really have nothing to do with the 
question of Keftiu and its inhabitants, yet they have often been introduced 
into it. It becomes desirable, therefore, to append the following remarks 
upon the figure published and commented upon by Dr. Hall in his original 
article and republished by him again in 1927. 179 Actually the outline of 
the figure’s back as published is a restoration, though this is not indicated 
for the reader. This representation shows one of Senmut’s People of the 
Isles, though Dr. Hall used to claim them as Keftiuans, 180 as if the Egyptian 
artist had drawn him with the narrow waist, which is so remarkable a 
feature of the Cretan portrayal of the human form. Dr. Hall not only 
calls attention to this supposed fact in the caption to the republication of 
his figure, but also makes use of this supposed Minoan waist in his discus- 
sion. 181 While it in no way affects the argument about Keftiu, it should 
be pointed out that this supposed narrow waist in the Senmut frescoes is a 
pure illusion. It was never painted so, and indeed there would be little 
probability that it should have been, if, as has sometimes been con- 
tended, the narrow waist was not an actual physical characteristic of the 
Cretans but only a convention of their art. In Senmut the opportunity 
for restoring it as Dr. Hall does is entirely due to the ravages of time. A 
great part of the paint from the back of the figure has peeled off the under- 
lying stucco, with the result that the original edge of the belt, lower part 
of the back, and upper part of the kilt has vanished. Mrs. Davies’ facsimile 
painting, which Dr. Hall himself reproduces as his Plate III, 182 shews 
clearly that the back of the belt is not complete. There is no painted red 
line edging it as in front, nor is the present edge straight as in front, but 
broken in an irregular manner. Similarly, the back of the kilt has no 
outline in its upper part, which is all ragged. The thin red outline, which 
originally shewed the whole of the edge, is quite clear on the lower part 
of the thigh, where the edge still remains complete. Yet again the broken 
nature of the painting is very distinctly shewn in Bossert’s photograph of 
the fresco, 183 and also in Max Muller’s plate, though his drawing presents 
sundry inaccuracies. 181 I myself shewed that the back was broken away 
in my own drawing of the figure’s waist and kilt, 185 which I republish 
as Fig. 14 of the present article. Mr. Davies has realised it also and restored 
it in his publication of the scene. 186 His restoration is, however, some- 


179 Hall, B.S.A., x, p. 156, Fig. 2, and p. 157; 
Essays in Aegean Archaeology , p. 39. Fig. 4. 

180 See p. 3 of the present article 

181 Hall in Essays in Aegean Archaeology , p. 34 and 
Fig- 4 ? P- 39 - 

18 ~ Id., op. cit ., facing p. 40. The facsimile 
painting is at present on view in the Egyptian 
Sculpture Gallery of the British Museum. One must 
not be led away by the angle of such outline as does 
remain for the upper part of the body. This is not 
the back at all, but the arm, which is bent back to 
support the vase ; cf. Mr. Davies* restoration quoted 


in note 186. 

183 H. Bossert, Alt-Kreta, 2nd edn., PI. 333. 

184 Max Muller, Egyptological Researches , I, PI. 7. 
He only indicates the break at the belt itself. 

185 Wainwright. op. cit., PI. XV, 13. 

186 Davies, Bull. Metrop. Museum of Art, March, 
1926 ; The Egyptian Expedition , 1924-25. Fig. 2, lacing 
p. 42. His drawing has been reproduced by Sir 
Arthur Evans as Fig. 470 of The Palace of Minos, II, 
where it may be found more conveniently than in 
the Bulletin. 
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thing very different from the one under consideration. He shews no 
constricted waist, but the normal one of Egyptian art, though possibly 
rather slim. At the same time he shews four of each of the up-turned 
and down-turned points of the S’s decorating the belt. That the outline, 
given to the back of Dr. Hall’s figure, really represents the broken edge of 
the damaged painting is proved by the fact that he only shews the three 
points of the S’s that actually remain. Mr. Davies, however, found it 
necessary to draw in a fourth before he felt justified in filling in the vanished 
outline. It should be noted that the Islanders in the fresco of Useramon 
have much the same waist that is indicated by the remains in Senmut, 
and the proportions of their figures are those that are usual in Egyptian 
paintings. It is a misfortune for Dr. Hall and his artist that the paint 
should have cracked off in such a manner that when combined with the 
angle of the flexed arm, the result happens to be suggestive of a narrow 
waist. It would be a pity for the belief in this narrow-waisted figure in 
Senmut’s fresco to be perpetuated, for it cannot be substantiated, nor 
indeed is there any probability that such an outline was ever painted 
there. 

G. A. Wain wright . 



DISJECTA MEMBRA 
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In the autumn of 1929, through the kindness of Professor Giuseppe 
Lugli, I was able to study the Castellani vase-fragments in the Villa Giulia 
at Rome. I had never seen them before, and I was much surprised to 
find that some of them came from the same vases as fragments in another 
collection, the Campana collection in the Archaeological Museum at 
Florence. Surprised, because I had never heard of any connection between 
Campana and Castellani. I afterwards learned from Dr. Minto that after 
the fall of Campana the residue of his collection long lay sequestered in the 
Monte di Pieta at Rome : it was eventually bought by Gamurrini for the 
museum of Florence ; but meanwhile Alessandro Castellani, or some agent 
of his, must have had access to it. Castellani kept some of his acquisitions ; 
these descended to his brother Augusto, and passed with the rest of Augusto’s 
collection to the Villa Giulia. Kept some ; but disposed of others : for the 
disjecta membra are not confined to Rome and Florence, but crop up, as 
will be seen, all over Europe and even in America. 

Thanks to the generosity of Dr. Minto, I had already worked at the 
Campana fragments on two occasions, and I now put in a third spell at 
them. Dr. Minto kindly sent me a set of the photographs intended for the 
Corpus Vasorum ; and suggested that I should send a report, on the matter 
of pertinences and joins, to him, as Director of the Archaeological Museum 
at Florence, and to the Director of the Villa Giulia at Rome. I did so : 
and in consequence of my report an admirable decision has been taken: 
to send all the red-figured fragments of the Campana collection to Rome, 
and all the black-figured fragments of the Castellani collection to Florence ; 
and to make a new distribution when the material has been worked through. 
What follows is my report, with a few alterations. I have no doubt that 
corrections and many additions will be made by others, especially as I 
understand that there are many fragments in the Villa Giulia which I 
have not seen. Most of the Florentine fragments are to be published by 
Dr. Doro Levi, this year or next, in the first Florentine fascicule of the 
Corpus Vasorum ; the Heidelberg fragments by Dr. Kraiker in his Catalogue. 

My thanks are due, for various favours, to Dr. Minto, Dr. Stefani, 
Professor Lugli, and Dr. Doro Levi ; and I must not forget the help I have 
had from Mr. Amedeo Neri, the keen and intelligent restorer at Florence, 
who is to accompany the red-figured fragments to Rome. Professor Koch, 
Dr. Schroder, and Professor Zahn kindly allowed me to publish fragments 
in Leipsic, Dresden, Berlin. 

1 . Black-figure fragment of a cup : in Florence (exposed among the 
black-figure fragments in a wall-case by a window). Inside, part of a 
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silen's back, with long hair, and flourished tail: inscription . . . +VUA. 
A fragment in Villa Giulia joins this, and gives the lower part of the silen, 
who is holding an amphora: inscription HIS .... N. The signature 
is therefore HIS+Vlo$ [s-rroiEaejN. The cup must have had a red-figure 
exterior, but I do not know if any of it remains, as I have not seen the 
back of the Roman fragment. 

A cup-fragment in Heidelberg, B 1 1 6, gives, inside in black, the right- 
hand part of an amphora, and the letters . . . olEsE . . in the same bold 
hand as V illa Giulia and Florence. Does this belong? 

2. Florence 4. Fragments of an eye-cup, black-figure inside, outside 
red-figure. Inside, black-figure, a warrior, and H+VUoS (for hiaxuAo?). 
Outside, red-figure, part of a horse’s hind-leg. Heidelberg A 24 (lower 
part of a horse) probably joins : Kraiker assigned it to Epiktetos, I believe 
rightly. 

3. Two fragments in Villa Giulia must belong to a single cup: one 
gives most of the picture inside (a girl fondling a phallus-bird), and the 
cup-foot, which is of the rare Chalcidising shape. The other gives the 
middle of Herakles running to right. The style is the earliest red-figure 
style, the drawing of great beauty. I think by the Cerberus painter. 

Two fragments in Florence join each other, and the lower of them 
joins the V illa Giulia Herakles : they give face and arms of Herakles, who 
is drawing his bow. 

To the same cup belong three other fragments in Florence which join 
each other and make up the greater part of the figure of Geryon. 

Three other fragments in Florence do not join each other or any of the 
fragments mentioned, but must come from the same cup. One gives right 
arm and chest of a male figure — possibly Eurytion from the Geryonomachy. 
The second gives the upper part of a female figure moving to right ; the 
third gives part of a draped figure running to left. 

4. \ ilia Giulia, fragmentary cup. I, athlete running with acontion. 
A-B, between palmettes and eyes, remains of a figure on each side (A, part 
of a foot ; B, the half of two halteres and a bit of a foot) . 

Most of the rest of the two external figures is in Florence : A, acontist ; 
B, athlete with halteres. 

5. Florence 10, two fragments of a cup. Outside, on each half, a 
youth reclining. A fragment in Villa Giulia joins one of the Florence 
fragments : it gives the shoulders of a youth and the back of his head, with 
his cushion, and floral pattern to left. 

6. Villa Giulia, fragmentary pelike : A, a youth seated, and a little 
boy at his feet; B, a youth seated playing with his dog. By Euphronios 
1 Att . V. p. 60, No. 9). I saw this vase some years ago, and pointed out that 
the upper part of the picture on B was in Chicago (see Att. V. p. 60, No. 
9 bis ) : not in the Art Institute there, as I had supposed; but, as I learn 
from Mr. Rich ( A.J.A . 1930, p. 153), in the University collection. 
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7. Villa Giulia, fragment of a volute-krater : part of a warrior attack- 
ing, to left, then part of the palmettes. By Phintias. Joins the fragment 
Berlin 2181, assigned to Phintias by Hartwig, No. 8 in my list of Phintias’ 
works, Att. V. p. 58. (See Fig. 1.) 



Fig. 1 = ,\o, 7 . — Left, in Berlin; right, in Villa Gillia. 


8. Small cup-fragment in Florence (Fig. 2) : outside, parts of two 
figures: — nose-to-beard, and shoulder, of a man, mouth open; and, 
higher, right arm, with spear, of Athena (aegis). By Epiktetos. In the 
cup by Epiktetos in Aberdeen (Gerhard, A.V. PI. 195-6: new, Jahrbuch, 



Fig. 2 : stt No. 8 . — Florence. 


44, pp. 187 and 184-5, Kraiker; see my Att. V. p. 29, No. 5, and B.S.R. 
1 1, p. 16, note 3), just this part of the seated Achilles and the Athena beside 
him, in the picture of Achilles and Ajax playing draughts, is restored (Fig. 
3). This is the missing fragment. Now one can say why the man’s mouth 
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is open: he is saying something. One can even tell what he is saying: 
Tessara. 

9. Villa Giulia, fragment of a cup. I, archer and hoplite side by side 
to left (device gorgoneion), inscription EPOlE$[sv]. Outside, all that 
remains is feet and knee of a figure kneeling at what must be an altar. 

A fragment in Florence (now increased by a second fragment') gives 
two boys kneeling with spits of meat in their hands and joins Villa Giulia. 

By Epiktetos. The upper part of the Florence fragment is mentioned by 
me in B.S.R. 1 1, p. 16, note 3. 

10. Fragment of a cup in Florence. Outside, heads and chests of two 
youths, side by side, to right. 

By Epiktetos. 

May not this belong to the same cup as a fragment by Epiktetos in the 
Villa Giulia? Outside, males leading a bull (or cow) to sacrifice: behind 
the animal, a pair of youths to right, side by side. 

And mav not these belong to the same cup as the boys with spits (No. 
9) ? 

The Florence fragment with the two congruent heads of youths, just 
mentioned, goes very closely with four Florence fragments from a single 
cup : 

(a and p>) woman fluting and woman: inscription . . . EAfpacpasv] ; 

(y) middle of woman with castanets; 

(5) half the upper part of a woman holding a cake ; and pait of a 
woman. 

These four fragments are by Epiktetos: the fragment with the two 
congruent heads is so like them that it would seem to be from the same cup. 
I have put the congruents and one of the woman fragments together in 
Att. V. p. 29, No. 11. 

If the two congruent heads belong to the bull-fragment, and if the bull- 
fragment belongs to the meat-roasting (No. 9), then the four woman 
fragments also most probably belong to the same. 

This is not quite certain : but certain that (1) the Villa Giulia warriors 
and the Florence meat-roasters join ; (2) that all the fragments are by 
Epiktetos. 

Further: a fragment by Epiktetos in Berlin, 2277, joins the Florence 
cake-fragment on the left, and gives head and right shoulder and arm (with 
another cake in the hand) of the woman with the cake (also the rest of her 
first cake), and the upper half of a woman moving to right, playing a lyre. 
The Berlin fragment is mentioned as Epictetan in Att. V. p. 29, No. 12, and 
figured by Kraiker in Jahrbuch, 44, p. 190. 

11. Villa Giulia. Fragment of a rough cup by Epiktetos. Outside, 
between pegasoi, (a) maenads, ( b ) fight. 

Two Florence fragments, one with part of a pegasos to left, the other 
with part of a wing, may belong to this. And I suggest that another 
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Florence fragment might be applied to the Villa Giulia cup to see if it does 
not join. One of the warriors on B of the Villa Giulia cup has a shield- 
device, in outline, which I took to be a kantharos, although all that remains 
is the right-hand part of the kantharos foot : a Florence fragment gives 
part of a warrior with an outline kantharos as shield-device. Does not this 
join Villa Giulia? The inscription on the Florence fragment is . . $E • •, 
which I take to be part of e-rroiecrsv. 

I am avoiding excursions, but I must say a word about Dr. Kraiker’s 
admirable study of Epiktetos in Jahrbuch, 44, pp. 141-197. I have already 



Fig. 3 : see No. 8. — Aberdeen. 


dealt with the fragments which he puts together under his No. 54. Elis 
numbers 44, 66, 67, 68, 70, 75 are imitations : some of them I don’t think 
I ever assigned to the painter’s own hand. No. 45, the Florence fragments 
with Herakles and the horses of Diomede, and No. 76 (see below, p. 44) 
no longer seem to me Epictetan. Kraiker omits the Palermo fragments 
No. 13 in my list, and the kantharos fragments, my Nos. 39-40. In No. 17 
the brown lines, as I now see from the publication, are on the chiton, not 
on the neck. In the Louvre cup No. 27 the armed youth is not a hoplito- 
dromos starting, since he has a spear, but, as Pottier says, a warrior setting 
out. The Preyss cup figured on p. 193 is Dr. Kraiker’s No. 59, as he says 
on p. 192, not No. 48 as is implied, through a slip, on p. 186. 
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Some additions have been made above ; here are others : — - 
Louvre, fragment. A, between eyes, the upper half of a youth to r., 
looking round. Early : just like the Louvre plate. 

Florence, fragment. A (left arm of a woman, holding what seems to 
be a thyrsus : so a maenad) . 

Florence, several fragments, making up most of the interior picture. 
A naked youth sitting on a pointed amphora, [e-n-o] I E >E N. 

Florence, fragment. A (head of an archer). 

Villa Giulia. I, a naked woman using an olisbos (the same subject as 
in the Petrograd cup). EPOIESEN. Outside probably black. 

London, 1929. 11 — 11.1. B.Af. Quarterly , IV, No. 4, wrapper, and 
PI. 55. I, youth with spear. EPOIESE. A, Herakles and the Centaurs. 
B, fight. EPOIESEN. A lip-cup of the shape Caskey, Geometry, p. 181, 
No. 135, and p. 183, No. 138. 

12. Villa Giulia: a fragment of a cup has, inside, Pegasus; outside, 
A, the legs and tail of the right-hand figure, a silen to left ; B, a foot to right, 
feet of a chiton-figure to right, and a foot to right. By Oltos : early and 
fine. 

Two fragments in Florence (26 and another) join this : giving the lower 
halves of the two left-hand figures on A, silen and maenad, and the middle 
of the third figure, a silen ; and the lower part of the reveller who is the 
left-hand figure on B. These fragments are Att. V. p. 17, Oltos, No. 73. 

The upper part of the left-hand silen is still wanting : it is in the Villa 
Giulia. 

And now the upper half of the left-hand reveller on B : it is in the Villa 
Giulia, a man with beard but no moustache. 

Now the upper half of the maenad. It is in Baltimore; was until 
lately built into a cup to which it did not belong (A.J.A. 1917, p. 167: 
Att. V. p. 17, Oltos No. 70). 

The head and shoulders of the other silen are still missing : I think 
this must be the fragment in Brunswick, assigned to Oltos in Att. V. p. 17, 
No. 71. 

Several fragments of the palmettes remain. One is in Florence: joins 
Villa Giulia. In Villa Giulia I noted at least two others. 

The petals have the peculiarity that their bounding-lines (in relief) 
are produced to meet the enclosing tendril. 

13. Villa Giulia. A cup has, inside, a woman with a ladle moving to 
right; outside, between palmettes and eyes, (A) a reclining male, (B) a 
maenad. The upper half of the maenad is missing : it is in Florence (upper 
half of a maenad moving to right, looking round, in her left a branch). 
By Oltos: the Florence fragment is Att. V. p. 17, No. 69. 

14. Florence, cup-fragment: outside, middle of a naked woman 
running to left : on the left, part of a lampstand with ladles hanging from 
it ; and part of an oinochoe. 

I conjecture that this belongs to the erotic cup, Berlin inv. 3251 
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(Peithinos group) ; and that it is the upper part of the third figure from the 
right on A (von Liicken, PI. 81). 

Another Florence fragment, with a left arm, and then, to right, traces 
of the handle, seems to be from the same cup as the woman fragment. I 
conjecture that it is the missing left arm of the right-hand woman on B 
of the Berlin cup (von Liicken, PI. 80). 

15. A fragment in Villa Giulia comes from a fairly large cup decorated 
inside only. What remains is the lower half of a silen, turned to the right. 
I wonder whether the upper half may not be preserved on a fragment in 
Heidelberg, which gives part of a silen holding a horn in his hand, with 
the inscription KALo$ retrograde. 

16. Two fragments of a cup, in Dresden, show a komos outside. The 
first gives the upper half of two youths, both seen from behind, one turned 
to left, the other rushing to right. The second gives the upper half of 
another youth rushing to right. A fragment in Florence joins the first 
fragment, and gives the buttocks of the first youth, with most of his right 
leg; and the left leg of the second youth. Two fragments in Leipsic, each 
with the head of a reveller, belong to the same cup but don’t join. 

17. Many fragments of a cup, in Florence (33 ; 66; etc.). Outside, A, 
athletes ; B, youths carrying anaphora. 

Two small fragments in Heidelberg belong to this. One (A 20) has 
the face of a youth, to right : the other (B 34) a hand with an anaphoron. 
One of the Florence fragments joins, I believe, Heidelberg B 34, which has 
a H .... on it, and the Florence fragment an . . O . . and the right end of 
one anaphoron and the left end of another basket. 

18. Villa Giulia, fragment of a cup. Inside, the upper part of an 
athlete with a pick. Outside, Theseus and the Bull. The lower part of the 
athlete is in Heidelberg, A 12. 

The legs of Theseus are given by one of the fragments which make up 
Florence 93. 

The other set of fragments in that number (there are more now than 
there were) gives the picture on the other half of the exterior : Herakles 
and the Lion, with Hermes seated on the left. 

The hindquarters of the bull, and the middle of the fleeing youth to 
the right of them, are given by a composite fragment in Florence. 

19. A composite cup-fragment in Florence gives the upper half of a 
youth bending to right. To the same cup belongs, I think, another com- 
posite fragment with the middle of a youth bending to left, and to the right 
of him, the cloak held on the extended arm of a companion. The frag- 
ments are by the same hand as the Theseus-Bull-Herakles-Lion cup. The 
upper part of the youth bending to left, and of the cloak, is given by a 
fragment in Heidelberg, A 17. This tells us the motive, for in front of the 
youth’s face is the tail of a bull. The two youths are mastering a bull. 
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I think a fragment in Florence joins Heidelberg A 17 on the left, giving 
hands with cords, binding the bull, parts of whose hind-legs are seen. 

We now come to certain fragments by the same hand as the Lion-Bull 
cup and the Bull cup just mentioned, and with similar subjects or motives. 
It is hard to say which of them belong to our cups. 

Heidelberg B 74 and B 37 : upper half of a youth with spear and cloak, 
and part of the bent neck of a bull. 

Bryn Mawr, A.J.A. 1916, p. 340, 4: bull; fleeing youth. 

Bryn Mawr, ibid. p. 340, 3 : fleeing youth. 

Bryn Mawr, ibid., p. 340, 5 : youths with cloaks and weapons. 

Florence : fleeing youth. 

Florence : part of a similar figure. 

Bryn Mawr, A.J.A. 1916, p. 340, 1 : head of Athena. 

Florence : youth attacking with spear and cloak. 

20. Florence 52. Fragment of a cup with a sacrificial scene outside. 
One fragment gives part of a youth moving to left and looking round, and 
part of a robe with crosses on it. A fragment in Heidelberg (B 77 and 
B 26) joins this fragment : the robe belongs to an old priest. By the Epeleios 
painter. 

21. Florence 58, 56, 57, 63, etc. Several fragments of a cup. The 
interior, almost complete, with foot, and part of the exterior, is given by 
Heidelberg A 3. Inside, an athlete with a pick. Outside, athletes. The 
picture on A consisted of 1, a male standing to right; 2-3, wrestlers; 4, 
youth in himation to left; 5-6, boxers (pancratiasts). 

Florence 63 joins the Heidelberg fragment on the left: Florence 58 
joins the Heidelberg fragment above. 

The picture on B had, on the right, boxers (57, etc.). To the left, 
probably another group of boxers. Heidelberg contributes hardly any- 
thing to B. School of the Euergides painter. 

22. Villa Giulia, fragment of a cup: outside, part of a barbarian 
running to r., looking round. 

This must belong to the cup with Herakles and Busiris, Berlin inv. 
3239, Hartwig, PI. 4, which has already been augmented by a fragment 
or so since Hartwig’s publication. 

23. A fragment of a symposion cup in Tubingen (E 12: Watzinger, 
PI. 18) joins a composite fragment in Heidelberg (B 128 and B 32), and this 
joins fragments in Dresden (305) and Leipsic (T 522). Outside, symposion : 
inside, a warrior running to right, looking round, seen from behind, with 
spear and shield (device a horse). 

I think a fragment in Florence (two fragments joined) belongs to this 
cup. Outside, symposion. Inside, the lower half of a shield (device, I 
think, a horse— a hoof remaining) and a bit of a spear. Early manner of 
the Colmar painter. The interior very like Sammliing Somzee, PI. 37, 3, 2 
(== Cat. Somzee, vente 20-2 j mai 1901, PI. 1, No. 36), which is by the same 
hand. 
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24. A cup fragment in Villa Giulia has, inside, maeander and . . . +1 . . 
([ vai lx l )> an d, outside, the right-hand figure of one of the two pictures — a 
maenad to left. 

Two other fragments in Villa Giulia come from the same cup : one has, 
inside, the head of a maenad to left, and outside, the feet and part of the 
legs of a female figure (maenad) to right. The other has parts of two 
silens, one with his hand on his breast, the other holding horn and jug. 
By the Colmar painter. 

The first of these three fragments joins a large fragment in Leipsic, 
T 490 (No. 25 in my list of the Colmar painter’s works, Att. V. p. 229) . This 
gives, inside, the upper part of a silen, and the right arm of the maenad 
whom he is pursuing ; and outside, the lower part of the Villa Giulia maenad, 
a silen, and the left foot of a second maenad. This second maenad is the 
same whose lower part is preserved in the Villa Giulia fragment, which 
joins the Leipsic on the other side. 

Whether a second fragment in Leipsic, T 559 (No. 26 in my list Att. V. 
p. 229; head of a maenad) belongs to this cup, or to another cup by the 
same hand, I cannot at present decide. 

25. Florence, fragment of a cup. In Vases in Poland, p. 22, note 2, I 
mentioned, and attributed to the Panaitios painter, a fragment in Florence 
which bears, outside, thigh, belly, mons veneris, and left hand of a reclining 
woman, and, inside, a foot, turned to right, with a shoe (persike) on it. To 
the same cup belongs another fragment, with the middle of a silen, moving 
to right, on the reverse. These belong to the beautiful fragmentary cup 
by the Panaitios painter, Florence 3917 (Hartwig, Meisterschalen, PI. 44, 
3, and p. 453; No. 46 in my Att. V. p. 169). The second fragment gives 
the PA . . . of Panaitios: . . 10 5 KAUO[s] is all that remains on 3917. 

Two other Florentine fragments belong to the same cup : 107, with the 
upper part of a woman reclining to left ; and another fragment with the 
spotted sakkos of a similar figure. 

The external decoration consisted of two large figures on each side : 
a sleeping maenad and a satyr stealing up to her. 

26. Florence, 106, 108, and another fragment (breast and arm of a 
naked woman with a phiale) which joins 106. Cup by the Panaitios 
painter {Att. V. p. 169, Nos. 50 and 51). A fragment in Heidelberg, B 14, 
with the middle of a naked woman reclining, joins 108. 

27. A fragmentary cup in the Villa Giulia, by Makron, has, inside, the 
lower part of a woman seated to right ; on the extreme right, remains of a 
flute-case: outside, silens. Two fragments in Florence, 124, with heads of 
silens, most probably belong to this cup, although I don’t think there are 
joins: they are Att. V. p. 213, Makron 31. 

The upper part of the woman inside the cup is given by Heidelberg 
B 17 {Att. V. p. 214, Makron, No. 45). Little is now missing of the interior 
picture except the middle of the flute-case. Outside, the Heidelberg 
fragment gives the legs of three silens. The Heidelberg fragment was 
acquired by Hartwig in 1896, in Rome. 
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There are two other silen-fragments by Makron in Florence, 125 
(middle of silen, with wineskin), and another (middle of silen, his right 
hand at his chest) : whether either may belong to the Villa Giulia cup I 
have no means of telling at present; nor whether Heidelberg B 13 and 
B 84, 3, both silen-fragments by Makron, belong or not. 

28. Mila Giulia, fragment of a cup. Outside, head of a warrior to 
left, and part of his shield. A fragment in Florence joins, and gives the 
middle of the device on the shield, a lion : part of the tail remains on the 
Villa Giulia fragment. By Douris. It seems probable that Florence 133 
and 146 and 130 come from the same cup. For the lion, compare the 
Douris cup in Bonn, 1 F.F. 7, PI. 5. 

29. Florence 147, fragment of a cup, by Douris. Outside, part of a 
seated man to right, and tbe hand of a figure lifting down a shield. Belongs 
to the signed Douris cup in Bonn (No. 47 in my list Att. V. p. 203). The 
old drawing in IF. V. 7, PI. 5, reproduced by Hoppin, Rf. i, p. 222, is super- 
seded by the new publication, Winter, Schale des Duris. Our fragment 
joins the Bonn cup near the left-hand edge of the picture on B. This part 
is restored in the older drawing, but see the newer. 

30. Cup-fragment in Villa Giulia by Douris. Inside, concert. Out- 
side (feet). 

It seems worth while looking to see if the fragments of a School cup 
(like the Berlin) by Douris in Florence may not be from the same vase as 
the fragment in Mila Giulia. The Florence fragments are: — -128 (plus?), 
youth seated right with lyre and youth standing left with lyre: above (a 
fragment joining), a lyre between them: and two other fragments with 
lyres hanging up. A fourth lvre-fragment, of exactly the same style, is 
in Heidelberg, B 21, and has already been assigned to Douris (from a 
comparison with the Berlin cup) by Kraiker. Now the remains on the 
reverse of the Villa Giulia fragment consist of the feet of a seated male to 
right, the feet of a standing male to left, and apparently the legs of a second 
seat. This makes me ask whether the Florence fragment may not belong ; 
especially as the interior subject is also connected. A fragment in Heidel- 
berg with suspended sandals might also belong. 

31. Several fragments of a cup in Florence (141, etc.) : one of them is 
published by Doro Levi in Boll, d' Arte, Nov. 1928, Fig. 1. Outside, hoplito- 
dromoi making ready: inside, part of the pattern, and a foot, remain. 
These belong to the fragmentary cup Florence 3910, which bears the love- 
name Arista[goras] and is in the manner of Douris (Hartwig, Meisterschalen, 
p. 225 ; Att. V. p. 205, No. 71), though perhaps not from his hand. A join 
inside. The men are hoplitodromoi and not hoplites. 

32. Three small fragments, very fine work, join ; came from the outside 
of a cup ; show the belly of a man with cloak and spear, part of his legs, 
the hock of an animal ; join the fragmentary cup by Apollodoros, Florence 
7313 1, No. 3 in Hartwig’s list ( Meisterschalen , pp. 633-4 and 690), No. 3 in 
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mine ( Att . I . p. 53) ■ and belong to the left-hand hunter in one of the 
pictures on the reverse. Another fragment, with part of another hunter 



Fig. 4: see No. 33. — Left, in Leipsic. : right, in Florence. 


(legs, right forearm with spear, cloak, sword), belongs to the same cup, 
probably to the other reverse-picture, although it does not join. The cup 
is labelled ‘ Orvieto,’ but Dr. Minto tells me that it did not come to the 
museum from government excavations ; 
it was acquired from a collection at 
Orvieto or near. 

33. The cup-fragment Florence 246 
is No. 40 in my list of works by the 
Brygos painter, Att. V. p. 179. Another 
fragment in Florence joins this, and 
gives the feet of a leaning figure outside, 
and something more of the inside 
picture. Florence 245 also belongs to 
the same cup. 

No. 37 in my list of the same 
painter’s works, Att. V. p. 179, is a frag- 
ment in Leipsic. It joins Florence 246, 
to the left, and gives arms of the 
leaning figure, a seated man, part of 
another leaning figure, and the rest 
of the dog (Fig. 4). 

Another fragment in Leipsic joins 

Florence 245, above, and gives the greater part of two athletes sparring : their 
feet are preserved on Florence 245. And now the head and shoulders of the 
right-hand sparrer : they are given by another fragment in Florence (Fig. 5) . 



Fig. 5 : see No. 


33. — Left, in Leipsic ; right, 
in Florence. 


J.H.S. 
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34. Fragment of a cup in Villa Giulia. Inside, all that remains is a 
right foot, frontal, and the lower tip of a helmet-crest to the left of it. Out- 
side, a fight; the left leg of an attacking warrior, to right, with part of his 
shield, and the right leg (minus foot) of a retreating warrior. By the painter 
of the Paris Gigantomachy. 

A fragment in Florence joins this, and gives the missing foot of the 
retreating warrior, and the middle of the attacker. A second fragment in 
Florence joins the first, and gives the lower part of the attacker’s right leg. 
Three other fragments in Florence do not join, but belong: they give (1) 
the upper part of a warrior to right ; (2) the head of a warrior looking round 
to left ; (3) the upper part of a warrior to left. 

The cup had three figures in each picture on the reverse; (1) gives, 
from B, part of the figure corresponding to the attacker on A; (2) and (3) 
may come from either A or B. 

The Florence fragments are No. 29 in my list of this painter’s works in 
Att. V. (p. 191). No. 28 in that list is a fragmentary cup in Leipsic, T 514. 
The subjects of this are the same as in the Florence-Villa Giulia fragments : 
and the fragment which I have called (1) above joins the Leipsic cup T 514. 
The cup is now nearly complete. 

35. Fragment of a cup in the Villa Giulia. I, left leg of a male (satyr 
or reveller) with a wineskin. A, fight. A fragment in Florence (knee of 
a fallen warrior with shield) is by the same painter, the painter of the Paris 
Gigantomachy, and may come from the picture on B. 

36. Florence, fragmentary cup by the Antiphon painter (Att. V. p. 
235, No. 75), published by Levi in Boll. d’Arte, Nov. 1928, Fig. 4. The 
missing half of the reveller is in the Villa Giulia. See Fig. 6. 

37. Villa Giulia, fragment of a cup. Outside, runners (most of one 
youth and a little piece of a second: to the right, traces of the handle). 
Antiphon painter. 

The fragment Heidelberg B 11 must belong to the same cup, although 
there is no join. 

38. Florence 168 and others, four fragments of a cup. 

(1) Upper half of a man right, with an apple. 

(2) Joining this on the right (ancient mend), head of a boy to left. 

(3) Boy running left looking round, with a lyre. 

(4) Legs of (Eros) flying to right. 

These must belong to the cup Florence 42 1 9. School of Makron. 

39. Florence 221, fragment (of a neck-amphora?) (head of a warrior 
to right) joins a fragment in the University of Vienna, which gives neck to 
thighs of the warrior, with his right arm and hand. See Fig. 7. A second 
fragment in Vienna, though it does not join, seems to belong, and would 
give part of the maeander below the figure. 
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Fig. 6 — Xo. 36. — Left, in Florence; right, in Villa Gillia. 
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40. Florence 283, fragment of a cup. Inside, a wool-basket and a 
saccos remain ; outside, parts of two maenads. A fragment in Heidelberg 
(B 1 15) is by the same hand, and I think from the same cup : inside, part 
of a woman’s back, and a piece of stuff hanging in the held : outside, a 
maenad. By the Amymone painter. 

41. Villa Giulia, fragment of a cup, about 460 b.c. Inside, two 
warriors moving to left: the first has an ordinary helmet, the second a 
‘ Thracian.’ Doesn’t a fragment in Florence, with part of a crest, and 
part of a Thracian helmet with plume, complete the Villa Giulia picture ? 

42. Mila Giulia. Cup by the Codrus painter. I, Phrixos. A-B, 
departure. The fragments by the same artist in Florence (Att. V. p. 426, 
No. 6: Boll. d’Arte, Nov. 1928, Figs. 11 and 12) belong to this cup. 

43. Mila Giulia, fragment of a cup, late fifth century. Inside, to the 
left, a layer : then the lower part of a male figure in a himation, then 
a youth moving to right, looking round, with a strigil. Outside, parts of 
male figures. Two fragments in Heidelberg (W 20) belong to the same cup : 
one joins Villa Giulia, and gives the upper part of the left-hand youth 
inside, and outside, great part of the three figures. The other Heidelberg 
fragment gives part of the exterior. 

44. Cup in Florence, 285 and 287, about 400 b.c. I, a youth pursuing 
a woman ; A-B, each, athletes and youths. A fragment in Villa Giulia 
joins, and gives the middle of the youth inside, and the woman’s thighs. 

45. A fragment of a cup in Villa Giulia, beginning of the fourth 
century, has a woman inside riding a dolphin and holding a bunch of 
grapes. A fragment in Florence joins. 

II 

This seems the right place to add a few disjecta which do not concern 
either Florence or Rome. I pass over, first, disjecta concerning Oxford, 
for those are dealt with in the first two Oxford fascicules of the Corpus 
Vasorum ; secondly, with a few exceptions, disjecta which I have men- 
tioned elsewhere ; and thirdly, with one or two exceptions where the 
remains have been published incomplete, disjecta within a single collection. 

1. ‘ Fragment of an archaic kylix: woman, Hermes, Centaur armed 
with a tree-trunk.’ So Gabrici on a black-figure cup-fragment from 
Selinus in Palermo {Mon. Lined , 32, PI. 91, 3, and p. 338, above, No. 3). 
Another fragment in Palermo, I dare say found since the publication, 
joins this and makes the subject clear : Peleus bringing the infant Achilles 
to Chiron. The cup belongs to the class which Payne and I have called 
‘ Siana cups’ ( J.H.S . 49, p. 260: see also Greifenhagen, Eine attische 
schwarzfigurige Vasengattung, pp. 16-18, groups C and D). The subject is 
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treated in much the same way on a cup of the same class in Wurzburg 
(Baur, Centaurs in Art , PI. io, 242). These are the two earliest representa- 
tions of the story: for the cups belong to the second quarter of the 
sixth century. 

On the left of the Palermo fragment is part of a woman standing facing 
left : this probably completed the picture. There are several other frag- 
ments of the same style in Palermo, some of which may have come from the 
other half of the cup ; but one cannot be sure. 

2. Two fragments of a white-ground plaque in Athens, found on the 
Acropolis, and dedicated to Athene by Pollias, perhaps the father of 
Euthymides (see Robert in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Euthymides, and in Jahrbuch, 
30, pp. 241-2). One fragment, with part of an Athena on it, is figured 
by Langlotz in Graef and Langlotz, Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis zu 
Athen, PI. 109. The other bears the inscription. The text mentions a 
third, ‘ in an English private collection.’ It is in Oxford, presented by 
Prof. Stuart Jones in 1927, and, as Hartwig says, joins (a), giving the right 
arm of Athena and the rest of her helmet, and, on the reverse, a rough 
sketch of the goddess, partly incised with a blunt tool, partly painted in 
brown and red lines. 

3. No. 1 in Klein’s list of vases with the love-name Antimachos ( Lieh - 
lingsinschriften, p. 67) is part of a cup. ‘ Heidelberg. Inside, fragmentary, 
within a circle, a wreathed silen holding an uncertain object in his left. 
ANT. .AXO.’ 

The fragment has been mislaid, but there is an old photograph of it in 
Heidelberg. A fragment in Dresden joins, and gives the legs of the silen 
(without the feet), part of his tail, most of the object in his left hand, and 
part of that in his right, and the continuation of the inscription, . . .SKA . . . 
The objects are wineskin and horn. Date about 520. 

3a. Three fragments of a kotyle, from the Athenian Acropolis, E 1. 
Fragment ( a ) gives the legs of Herakles, part of the Hydra, part of the Crab. 
Fragment ( b ), from the other side, gives the left arm of Athena holding 
spear and reins, evidently mounting her chariot. Fragment ( c ) gives part 
of Athena’s back, and, behind her, a hand holding a helmet. 

A fragment picked up on the Acropolis last year by Mr. Martin 
Robertson of Cambridge belongs to the same kotyle. It gives the right 
hand and wrist of Athena, with part of her spear, of the reins, of the chariot- 
car. 

The Athens fragments are now published by Langlotz {Die antiken Vasen 
von der Akropolis ii. pi. 38, no. 450) : he is reminded, with reason, of early 
works by Oltos. Mr. Robertson intends to present his fragment to the 
Museum of Athens. 

4. E 812, I, in the third volume of the British Museum catalogue, is a 
fragment found at Naucratis, with a silen collaring a maenad. The 
description in the catalogue is inaccurate, for the fragment is not from a 
stand but from the interior of a cup, it is not unusual in technique, and it 
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is not in the style of Brygos. A fragment joining this was found later, and 
the two were published by Edgar in B.S.A., 5, p. 64. But a third fragment 
joins these two on the right ; it is in Cambridge, N 99 ; it gives the middle 
of the maenad’s arm, part of the line-border, and of the signature, 

. . £tt]oi 5 $[£v] : the last letter fragmentary but certain. The foot of the cup 
was of the early red-figure type (Caskey, Geometry of Greek Vases, p. 177). 
About 520. 

5. Heidelberg B 46 is from the outside of a cup. A silen runs towards 
a spotted deer. Breast and one foreleg of the deer remain. The upper 
part of the silen is missing : it is in Tubingen, E 38 (Watzinger, Vasen in 
Tiibingen, PL 20). The Heidelberg fragment is No. 30 in my earlier list 
of the Euergides painter’s works ( J.H.S . 33, p. 351), No. 44 in my later 
(Att. V. p. 33). A fragment in Leipsic, from Cervetri, with part of an arm 
and part of a deer, might also belong. 

6. A cup-fragment in New York, 06, 1021. 139. Inside and outside, 
fighting. A photograph in the German Institute at Athens shows this 
fragment when it was in the Bourguignon collection, and adds a bit more, 
apparently with part of the love-name Memnon (kaL-o[sme]mmnoh). 
Memnon makes one think of Oltos, but the artist is not Oltos. 

7. Athens, Acropolis B 2 1 , published by Langlotz in Graef and Langlotz, 
PL 8, 1 8 1 , is part of a large fine cup. A fragment in the magazine at 
Munich joins ; gives part of the foot of the figure inside, and part of the 
pattern, circumscribed palmettes, on the reverse. Time and neighbour- 
hood of Euphronios, as Langlotz saw. 

7a. Tubingen E 17 (Watzinger, pi. 19) is from the outside of a cup. 
A fragment in Heidelberg (A 10) joins it on the right and gives the rest of 
the youth’s left breast with his left arm, part of his left side, and part of 
the discus held in the left hand. Another fragment in Heidelberg (B 78) 
joins E 17 on the left and gives face and right shoulder of a second athlete, 
seen from behind. 

8. Fragments of a cup in the Hague, Scheurleer Museum. Inside, 
Silenos led prisoner by a hunter. Outside, athletes. There was more of 
this when it was in Hauser’s possession. The missing parts are in the 
University of Freiburg. 

9. The cup-fragments No. 608 in the Cabinet des Medailles give 
inside, in black outline on a white ground, part of a maenad, moving to an 
altar, or rather dancing round it, with a snake in each hand: inscrip- 
tion . . . PA . . ., retrograde, part of hoircas kccAos or h£ rrais kccAe. The 
outside is red-figured : all that remains is a foot, and a piece of the two-line 
border. By the painter of the Paris Gigantomachy. From the collection 
of the Due de Luynes. 

Now there are two cup-fragments by this painter in the Museum of 
Sevres. Outside, revellers : inside, a white band between two black bands 
— nothing else preserved. 
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Now cups with white inside them are rare ; and cups by the painter of 
the Paris Gigantomachy with white inside them are rarer : and I found that 
the Sevres fragments were presented to the museum by the Due de Luynes. 
I think it quite likely, therefore, that they belong to the same cup as the 
fragment in the Cabinet des Medailles. 

Cabinet des Medailles 606 may also belong : inside, part of a white 
band ; outside, of a palmette. 

10 ; The kotyle Berlin 2316 (A.£. 1854, PL 68: von Liicken, Pll. 49- 
50) is incomplete. One handle is modern, foot and base are ancient but 



Fig. 8: see No. io. — Dresden. 

alien. In the youth, a big patch— right arm and half the trunk— is modern. 
The missing fragment is in Dresden (Fig. 8). 

11. Fragment, probably of a loutrophoros, in Tubingen, E 98 (Wat- 
zinger, PI. 27). This joins the fragment in Louvain published by Mayence 
in Melanges Holleaux, p. 138. Two other fragments in Louvain, as Mayence 
notes, belong to the same vase (ibid. p. 139). 

12. Two fragments in Tubingen, E 86. A fragment in the Hague, 
Scheurleer Museum, joins fragment (a) on the left, and gives part of the 
woman’s sleeve and hand, of the horses’ rumps, of the reins, of a male figure 
with a sceptre. Another larger fragment in the Hague gives the horses’ 
tails, and part of the sceptred male, of the chariot-car, of the driver. By 
the painter of the Brussels oinochoai : the Hague fragments are No. 17 in 
my list of his works (Att. V. p. 289). 
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13. Fragment of a bell-krater in Leipsic, T 661, with Selene. A 
fragment in Bryn Mawr should join, giving the feet of the goddess, the head 
of her weary horse, and the pattern below the picture. Recalls the painter 
of the Yale oinochoe. 

14. Two bell-krater fragments in Syracuse, 23628 and 23630, published 
by Orsi in Mon. Lincei , 14, pp. 901-2, Figs. 96 and 97, join: giving us (1) 
a horse standing to r. ; (2) a young warrior, wearing corslet and tiara, 
putting on his greaves : then came the handle. 

15. The fragmentary lekanis-lid Naples 2635 (Millingen, P.V.G. PI. 
57) is said by Heydemann to have been found at Paestum. He adds, 
however, that Gargiulo said it was found at Locri. Gargiulo was right : for 
two fragments from Locri, in the Magazzino Nazionale at Reggio, come 
from the same vase. One gives the left hand of the woman with her face 
in three-quarter view, and the lower part of the woman with the box ; the 
other gives the calves and feet of a woman moving quickly leftwards, 
probably the woman with the basket on the right of the picture. 

16. Part of the well-known kalathos published by Stackelberg in 
Graeber der Hellenen, PI. 33, is in Lord Elgin’s collection at Broomhall in 
Fife, the rest is in the Black Gate Museum at Newcastle-on-Tyne. I owe 
my knowledge of the Newcastle fragment to Miss Noel Moon. 

1 7. A fragment in Heidelberg, from an oinochoe shape III, has remains 
of four figures playing ball: a head, probably a woman’s, turned to left; 
the upper part of a child sitting on the shoulders of a third figure ; and the 
hand of a fourth figure. The right-hand portion of the picture is missing : 
but it is figured, together with the Heidelberg fragment, by Benndorf in 
Griechische und sicilische Vasenbilder, PI. 37, 5. 


J. D. Beazley. 



THE FINANCIAL DECREES OF KALLIAS (I.G. I 2 , 91-92). 

[Plates I-IIL] 

Bibliographical Xote. — Of the two Financial Decrees of Kallias inscribed on one stone, 
one has been known to scholars for 65 years, one for over a century : they have had an 
enormous literature. They are published in the new Attic Corpus as l.G. I 2 , 91 and 92, 
and the literature down to 1924 is there given. The three most important writers before 
that date are, I think, Kirchhoff, Meyer, Beloch : I have only one addition of any import- 
ance down to 1924, viz. Beloch’s pupil, Max Romstedt, whose Leipzig Dissertation, Die 
wirfscha/tliche Organization des athenischen Reiches (19141, devotes pp. 22-36 to the Sekote 
mentioned in line 7 of the first decree. He is strongly for a late date, but I do not find his 
arguments cogent. 

Since 1924, the following major articles have appeared 

Stevenson, J.H.S., 44 ( 1924), 1 sqq. : The Financial Administration of Pericles. 
Bannier, Rh. Mus., 75 (1926), 184 sqq. : fu den Beschlussen , I.G. I 2 , 91/92. 

Kolbe, Sitzungsb. Berlin , 1927, 3 19 sqq. : Das Kalliasdekret. 

Kolbe, Sitzungsb. Berlin , 1929, 273 sqq. : Studien uber das Kalliasdekret. 

Kolbe, Thukydides im Lichte der Urkunden (Berlin 1930), Kap. II. and III. 

Kolbe claims (1929, p. 273) to have given documentary proof that Beloch’s date 41817 
is impossible : he argues confidently for the year 434. 

I note also the following references, some more cautious than others, to show how 
deeply bedded our document is in almost all considerations of the history of the Akropolis 

Welter, Ath. Mitt. 48 (1923), 200 (Der Xikepyrgos) . 

Preuner in Noack’s Eleusis (Berlin-Leipzig, 1927), 392. 

Paton, The Erechtheum (Harvard Univ. Press, 1927), 455, note 3, 463, note 2, 471. 
Doerpfeld in his review of the above, Berl. Phil. Woch., 1928, 1073. 

Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture (Cambridge, 1929), 127, note 1. 

Judeich, Hermes , 1929, 405, note 1, 414, note 1 (Hekatompedon und alter Tempel). 
Judeich, Topographic von Athen (2nd ed. 1931), 269. 

I refer to the most important articles as follows : — 

Meyer = E. Meyer, Forschungen, II, 88 sqq. 

Beloch — Gr. Ges. 2 , II. 2, 344 sqq. 

Kolbe, S.B. 1927. 

Kolbe, S.B. 1929. 

[Kolbe, Thukydides, is a reprint of his former papers.] 


My excuse for adding to all this, is the new readings I offer. I have argued the date 
422/1, but have held a watching brief for 434/3, which I consider the next most probable 
date. The endeavour not to write a suasoria may make the following pages inconclusive, 
but we need truth more than conclusions. Let my ‘ Sinking-Fund ’ join (if it must) the 
many shipwrecks which this Lorelei among inscriptions has made ; but not without first 
showing that the problems it tries to solve need solving. It is indeed possible that this 
Sinking-Fund is right, though my dating of Kallias is wrong. I take this occasion of 
thanking the authorities of the Louvre for the pleasure of the days I spent in the Salle des 
Caryatides , also the Oxford Philological Society for listening with patience to most of 
this paper in the autumn of 1929. 
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I. The Text of Face T 

The ‘ Decree of Kallias,’ most commonly so called, is a decree 
ordering the repayment of Temple monies borrowed from Temple treasures 
other than Athena’s ( I.G . I 2 , 91). It is, so far as it goes, almost perfectly 
preserved and completely legible : so far as it goes, for it is not complete. 
The top is intact, and so are the two margins ; but what is at present the 
bottom edge was cut by the Christian mason who used this chunk of Kallias’ 
decree for the altar of his church. He took his saw pretty exactly between 
lines 31 and 32 of the inscription: so that line 31 is almost intact, and of 
line 32 nothing is certainly legible (Plate II)- 1 

I am speaking so far only of one side of the stone (Face X) . The other 
side (Face Y) is also inscribed, but has suffered far worse damage, for it 
served as the top of the altar-slab and has consequently had continuous 
wear; 2 moreover, to fit it for its new purpose, a channel was cut down the 
middle, the two margins were elaborately carved, and the head and foot 
were bevelled. The central channel means a loss of about five letters 
from the middle of each line, and the carved margins a loss of about ten 
letters each from beginnings and ends. These gaps have given scope 
for more or less fruitful conjecture. The two bevels, at head and foot, 
have perhaps done more harm : each means a loss of surface with room 
for nearly three lines. The undamaged side contains 31 lines complete, 
and had room for 32 ; for a blank line has been left at the top, since it is 
the beginning of a decree. The damaged side contains only 28; and of 
these the top and bottom lines are cut horizontally through the middle, 
and have consequently only a few letters legible, and those with great 
difficulty (Plate III). 3 

The question has been put again and again: what is the relation 
between the two sides of this stone ? Enough of the damaged side survives 
to make it clear that both sides are concerned with more or less the same 
large topic ; namely, public policy with regard to temple treasures. There 
are, however, certain differences ; the handwritings on the two sides, 
though not unalike, can be distinguished, 4 and though the vertical spacing 
is the same, the lateral spacing is much wider on the damaged side, so much 
so that while the undamaged side has 54 letters to the line, the damaged 
has only 51. 5 There is also a notable difference in the spelling of dative 
plurals of the 1st declension. 6 The undamaged side has the newer 


1 It was certainly inscribed, for 3 1 ends in the mid- 
dle of a word. A horizontal stroke, as of E or T or 
n, is to be seen in the 50th space in 32, under the P 
in 31 ; and there are one or two other less certain 
vestiges. 

2 The bottom 1 1 J lines were better protected, and 
are more legible in consequence. 

3 The vertical spacing is approximately the same 

on both sides. Line 34 in I.G . I 2 (line 3 in my tran- 
script, page 63) stands level with line 3 on the un- 

damaged side: line 59 in I.G. I 2 (line 28 in my 

transcript) stands about level with line 28 on the 


undamaged side. 

4 The most distinctive letters are Y and N with 
flattish diagonals, on the undamaged side; and P 
with a neat small eye, on the damaged. 

5 This has always been taken count of in suggested 
supplements; but the number 51 is, of course, deter- 
mined by the spacing of the extant letters and the 
known margins ; not by the requirements of supple- 
ments. 

6 For the bearing of this on the date, see Epi- 
graphic Appendix A. 
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form EAAevoTcctJuatCT (line 6) Tapiaur (line 18) ata (line 29) : the damaged 
side has the older form Taptaat (line 52 in LG. I 2 , line 21 in my 
transcript) . 

In face of these facts, very nearly all possible hypotheses have been 
tried Instead of enumerating them, I wish to consider certain fresh 
facts. 

In Plate I, the portions in black are a reduced facsimile of what I 
believe can be read on the damaged side. I have added in red such restor- 
ations as seem to me fairly certain. The restoration of a prescript identical 
with the prescript on the undamaged side is, I believe, absolutely certain; 7 
and this answers the question of the relation between the two sides. They 
are two separate decrees, both moved by the same Kallias at the same 
meeting of the Ekklesia. I will henceforth quote the decree on the damaged 
side (Face Y) by the lines in my transcript, page 63, not the lines in 
IG. I 2 , 9 2. 

This does not make it certain (though it seems to me nearly certain) 
that they were inscribed at the same time. But before any questions of 
date, there are one or two more questions of text to discuss. 

The fixing of the prescript gives us much firmer data for restoring the 
opening clauses of the decree itself: though I fear not quite firm enough. 
Between KaAAiaa erne in fine 2 and tcc AiOiva which I take to be certain 8 
in line 3, we have 16 spaces: for the noun which tcc At0iva qualifies, and 
perhaps for a verb to govern this row of accusatives. On such lines one 
may write [acrroucrai (or aorgAecroa) tcc | (3a0pcc toc Ai]0iva etc., and let a 
new clause begin (as Hiller and Bannier do) at the end of line 3. But 
there is another possibility : that xpe^Oai in line 4 is the first main verb ; 
that the accusatives (with some preposition before them) are dependent on 
XpEcrOcu 5 that the subjunctive clause, whose last letters — e0ei we have at 
the beginning of line 4, is closely dependent on tcc ttpottuAccicc. On these 
lines, there is an unwelcome wideness of choice: for example, KjaAAiacr 
£nr[gv Ea toc Stspsi [ crpocToc 9 tcc At]0tva xca tccct Ni[kcc<t tcxct xpjvaaca kcci to 
TTpo[iruAaia, hsoa [ av oiko5oh]e0ei -rravTEAoa, [ettictke<p]o-ei xP EtJ 6 al - But it is 
clear that such supplements beg the issue : one might write npiv av or 
ottotccv instead of hgocr av, or even hiv’ e | xcoiko5op]e0ei. By such variations 
the building policy of the decree is given totally different colours. We know 
that Mnesikles’ plans for the Propylaia were severely modified in fact ; does 
this decree tie or free his hand ? irpiv av would tie it; hiv’ sya — would 
free it. 


7 Prof. Meritt has very kindly confirmed for me 
that AA in KaAAia; is certain: i.e. -AAicict ei- is 
certain, and the remains are compatible with -oAAraa 
eitt— . Few scholars, then, will demur to KaAAiacr 
EiTiE. This must be preceded by ho Suva EtrECTTcrrE : 
we know, therefore, that the name of the epistates 

ends with Sect (or oect) . The identity of the epistates 

will carry with it the identity of the whole prescript. 
Names in -Sect are rare (in -oect almost non-existent : 
Koect of Mytilene) : the few Attic examples (ThicivSect, 
OtAavSECT, EuuccSect, XctevotteiSect, AiotteiSect, etc.) are 


excluded by the traces of the earlier letters, with the 
single exception (as I believe) of EutteiOect. The 
matter was clinched for me beyond reasonable doubt 
when I found that the prescript written out full 
exactly fills the line above, and that this line is ex- 
actly the same distance below the head of the stone 
as the first line on the undamaged side. 

8 There are clear traces of a circular letter before 
1NA. 

9 See Epigraphic Appendix B. 
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One thing at least, however, is now clear : koctcc to scpo-scpifcrusva] in 
line 5 refers to a previous 10 decree. I return to this point later. 

The subject of xp £ °fkn is not expressed; it is not easy to find room 
for it, 11 there is certainly no need for it. For it is clearly the same as of 
ccttoSovou and otTroSiSovcu in lines 2 and 4-5 of the undamaged side, and 
in fact of all the infinitives in both decrees (with the sole exception of 
KccTcrnSevai in line 20 of this one 12 ), namely, toct AOevccioct understood. 
It is the Athenian State which is taking the work in hand and will spend 13 
10 Talents a year on it (lines 6-7). This renders impossible the supplement 
given in I.G. I 2 , for the end of line 4: onrfoAoyijoiiEvo | <7 tei [ 3 oAei], for 
the State cannot give an account to one of its organs. I have supplied, 
purely exempli gratia , onr[o to votoQev a j pyoauEvocr] . 

It further renders impossible another supplement which I had long 
suspected on other grounds : in line 8 [xo-uvEj-mcrTaTovTov 5 s [toi spjyoi 
01 Taiitai. So far no executive has been named: it is named now, the 
Taptai are to be ex officio the executive (Epistatai) of the work resolved 
upon: e]uiototovtov — 01 tochicu. This leaves 4 letters missing at the 
beginning of line 8 : many supplements are possible ; exempli gratia (lines 
7-8) etfktkeuccct [ 0 ei toc oiko | Sohehotcc eJttkjtotovtov etc. 

In line 6, I.G. I 2 , gives PAMENA: Cavaignac read JAMENA. The P 
is, I think, pretty certain. But papsva is extremely difficult, 14 and 
yEyjpauEvcc with one M impossible. The second letter seems to me to be 
not alpha but gamma : we have the end of some word like KaOEpypsva, and a 
reference (probably) to the enclosed Temene such as Artemis Brauronia 
and Pandrosos possessed : the former certainly, the latter perhaps, thwarted 
Mnesikles’ plans. 

We must, I am afraid, admit that the medieval mason with his carvings 
has pretty effectually concealed from us the nature of the work ordered 
by Kallias in these opening lines. It has something to do with the lay-out 
of the Akropolis : the yearly Tamiai are to be in charge of it, and it will 
involve an expenditure of 10 Talents a year. It stands in some relation 
(but we don’t know what) to the golden Nikai and the Propylaia. 

In the next line an architect is mentioned. The restoration of etti- 
PeAectQo as a singular imperative is certain : 15 it is therefore a single architect. 


10 In e.g. I.G. I 2 , 49, line 12. it probably means 
‘ as herein decreed ’ ; and so long as the beginning of 
our decree was totally unknown, it was possible it 
meant so here. But it is now clear that it means ‘ as 
previously (elsewhere) decreed * : cf. I.G . I 2 , 39, 
line 49. 

11 Kolbe suggests that toct emcrTaTas stood in the 
lacuna in lines 4-5. What Epistatai? of the Nikai? 
or the Propylaia? or both? The Epistatai of the 
work here ordered (and not the ‘ Xynepistatai ’) are 
named in line 8. 

12 — ev in line 9 is not, I think, a main verb: 
for ccpi 9 pECTo:t alleged in line 27, see the end of this 
section. 

13 Cf. I.G. I 2 , 295-8 and 301-4, AOevcuoi cmAoCTav 
etti to Seiva apxovTOCT: the phrase is improper of any 
mere executive. In I.G. I 2 , 78, line 8, Epistatai are 


ordered avaXicrKEV pEypi i.tf. to expend out of 

their main fund on a bye-function. 

14 KsKpapeva, TrEnpauEva, 8E5papEva, hEOpapeva, etc. 
apapEva and several improbable aorist participles 
middle : Trapa pEva ? 

lo It is one of the singularities of our scribe that 
his circular letters (see lines 7 and 13) have worn 
worst (they commonly wear best and are visible when 
nothing else is: e.g. in I.G. I 2 , 19). The surface is 
here unbroken, the letters are worn, not broken 
away: so the restoration of two circular letters is 
pretty conclusive. Bannier supplies hE 8 e (3oAe instead 
of bovros 8e. The Boule indeed sometimes performs 
executive functions (I.G. I* 2 , 5b 4 , io6a 4 , no 32 , 113 12 ), 
but an expert executive function like this is outside 
its province. In I.G. I 2 , 88, line 17, it is doing its 
properest work of Probouleusis. 
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W e can perhaps go further and say, a definite architect ; and consequently 
read tov ap-ym^-rova] in line 9, not [£v]a tov ocpxitek[tovov] . Premier 
(in Noack’s Eleusis, 392) has proposed [MveuikAeJcc tov apyiT£K[Tova] : 
and if anyone ever manages to read the letter before the A, and to read 
it as E, I think I would accept this intriguing proposal. 16 Meanwhile, 
I give a duller and more non-committal supplement, whose moods and 
tenses are unobjectionable: 1 ' kou [keAeucccvto | v tcc ypappcnjja tov ccpyi- 
T£k[tovoc ttoi] £v hocTtsp to[v] TTpo[m/Acaov. The plural to ypapporrcc accords 
with the apparently miscellaneous nature of the work, and perhaps justifies 
the present tense in ttoiev. — This architect is responsible, with the Tamiai, 
for tidying up the Akropolis, however that is to be done. 

Why do we have to suppose some definite architect is intended ? 
Because the lay-out of the Akropolis was a controversial matter, on which 
the great architects of the day, e.g. Kallikrates and Mnesikles, were sharply 
divided. 18 A legislator as careful as Kallias will not leave its execution 
to 10 annual Tamiai chosen by lot, with the advice of any architect they 
choose. From when the Propylaia was begun to when the Nike Temple 
was finished (and our decree certainly comes within that long period) the 
ground on the south side of the Propylaia was fought for foot by foot. 
This decree registers a decision one way or the other, for or against 
Mnesikles’ programme. Its execution was entrusted to the respectable 
and impartial Tamiai : 19 the more need for their technical colleague to be 
one specified person. 

We have seen that there had been a previous psephisma regarding 
this building programme, referred to in line 5 : presumably the architect 
was named therein, as, for example, Kallikrates is named in LG. I 2 , 24 
and 44. 

The work was, of course, to be paid for out of Temple monies: to 
judge from line 12, out of Athena’s monies; and the decree turns now to 
the question of the administration of these monies. There is no important 
question of text until lines 19-20. Kirchhoff’s ek 6e tov <popo]v Kcrrcm- 
Osvoa K[cora to]v eviocutov to hsKa[cTOTs ysvo j psva irapa to]ic Tapiaci - - too 
EAAEvofTapiacr has long passed unquestioned, except that -ttepiovtcc has been 
sometimes preferred to yEvopEvoc. But ek Se tov cpopojy cannot stand. In 
the left of the space required by the second o in cpopov there is the upper 
part of a vertical stroke. 20 Both Prof. West and Prof. Meritt have 
confirmed this ; and Prof. Meritt has suggested to me that it is part of an 
iota, and possibly to read ect Se tev -rroAjiy. I have gratefully utilised this 


16 As it stands, xai [to 7Tapa8eiy | pa MvecikAeJci 
tov apxiTEK[Tova TroiJeVj the tense of ttoiev seems to 
me very difficult. The surface before the A is not 
broken but only worn : I think possibly some reagent 
might show traces of the letter. 

17 I cannot agree with Kolbe, S.B. 1927, 328, that 
the infiniiivus adhortativus is required by the usage of 
our document. Its usage is almost absolute, viz. 
infinitive when the subject is the unexpressed toct 
AOevaiocr, with all other subjects (here 01 Tapiai) 
imperative. 


18 This question will, I hope, be dealt with in 
Dinsmoor's Propylaia. 

19 Thev were wealthy, ’A 9 . ttoA. 8. 1 : chosen by 
lot, I.G. T, 91 (the reverse of this decree), lines 13-15. 

20 The space is, part of the carved margin, but this 
fraction of surface has been left. Lay a straight- 
edge along the intact surface (which here is quite 
unworn), and there is not room for a hair between 
it and the surface which has preserved the letter- 
trace. 
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suggestion, though to me the stroke seemed slightly far to the left for an 
iota : I had rather thought of the left hasta of K or L or H, but none of 
these gives any possible restoration. 21 

In line 20, Kcnra tov eviocutov must (as Beloch insists) mean what it 
means in line 25-26 of Face X, ‘ in the course of the year,’ and cannot 
mean the same as Kerr’ eviocutov in e.g. Thuc. 2. 13. 3. Accordingly, I 
think TTspiovTa impossible, and keep ysvopEva. 

In lines 26-27 TG. I 2 reads hcnroaa Se to]v xpspecTov tov [hispojv acrrcrrcc 
eotiv s av[api8pa tou j Ta apiOpecraji vuv petcc tov T[£TTap]ov apyov etc. The 
subject is obviously ‘ the Tamiai,’ but it is not expressed : we cannot under- 
stand the common unexpressed subject too AQevcuoo-, because the Athenian 
State cannot co-operate with the ‘ four colleges.’ Read e av[ocpi0|i£Ta 
h j 01 Tccutoa ho]i vuv: this will cure everything. We must now read 
oT£[oavTov in line 29: and the few traces in the second half of the line 
suggest that the sentence continued with Ta Se aAAa and so perhaps con- 
cluded with apidpEoavTOV. 

In line 27 the current supplement asi seems to me improbable Greek, 
and is also I believe a non-Attic form 22 for the fifth century. I write 
provisionally [tov vuv[Aoyovj. 


II. The Tamiai of the Other Gods 

The Decree — I should now say, the two Decrees of Kallias are notor- 
iously difficult to date. Historians cannot leave them alone, because not 
to know at what date 3000 Talents were placed on the Akropolis makes 
child’s play of all attempts at a financial history of the last half of the 
century. I hoped a closer study of Face Y, in the knowledge that the two 
decrees are contemporary, might give some clue to the date of both. It 
has given me no certain clue, and now that I must discuss the date, let 
me disclaim all pretensions of complete proof. 

I take it as established that the two decrees are contemporary', passed 
the same day. And it is sufficiently clear, I think, that the undamaged 
side, Face X, was passed before Face Y : Face X orders the repayment 
of monies to the Gods, and Face Y regards that order as already given. 

There are only three years which need be seriously considered. It is 
clear from the phrase in line 27 of Face Y, hoi Tapiai hoi vuv metcc tov 
TE- rrapov apyov, 23 that it is the first year of a Panathenaic period. 
It cannot be as early as 438-7, before the building of the Propylaia 
was begun; nor as late as 414-13, a full year after the fleet sailed for 
Sicily. Two years inside this period 430-29, and 426-5, are, as we shall 
see, effectively excluded by the Logistai’s account, I.G. I 2 , 324, which covers 
them both. There remain 434-3, 422-1, 418-17. 


21 H M (200 talents) would do, but is extremely commonly in line 27, see the end of Section I.) The 

improbable. — I have written ect -nohiv, omitting tev phrase recurs regularly at the beginning of a new 

(cf. X, 4 et passim). Panathenaic period: I.G. I 2 , 232, 236, 240, etc. 

22 See Epigraphic Appendix C. This does not damage the 434 hypothesis, though it 

23 ‘ The present college, plus their four predecessors excludes any date before 28 Hekatombaion of that 

of the last Panathenaic period.’ (For aei supplied year. 
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Text of Kalitas’' Second Decrees LG. I 2 . 92, ( Face 1 ). 

[eSo/o'ev tei poAst Kai toi Sejjioi KsKpoTria ett puTccvEUE M vecti 0 e] 

[oct EypappaTEUE E]utt[e] iQect [ettecttote KjctAAiaa £1tt[e EKuoiEciai tcc] 

[| 3 a 0 pa Ta Ai]8iva Kai Taa Ni[Kaa Taa y]pucjaCT Kai tcc T 7 po[TruAaia rrrei] 
[6av 5 £KTroi]s 0 £t navTsAoCT [£maK£<p]o-£i ypsa^ai car[o to voto 0 ev a] 

5 [pycrapEvos] Karra Ta £<paE9[iap£ua] Kai tev aKpoiroAiv [? hoptaai ttAe] 

[v ps Ta Eyae [pypeva Kai £iri[aK£ua]^£u S£Ka TaAavTa a[vaAicn<ovTa] 

[a to eviocutJo hEKaaro h£oa [av ttoieJOei Kat £TTiaK£ua[a0£i Ta ?oiko] 

[ Sopspara e]mcrraTovT[o]v 8 [e toi £p]y[o]i [o]i Tapiai Kat [keAei/ctovto] 

[v Ta ypappaT]a tov apyrr£K[Tova ttoi]ev [o]ctttep to[v] TTpo[m/Aaiov houj 
1{J [toct 5 e ett 1 p] eAect [ 0 o] p£Ta to[v £7TiCTT]gTov hoitoCT apiar[a Kai Aapirpo] 
[toto koctpeO] £cr£Tai h£ aKp[oTToAia] Kai EiTiaK£uaa 0 £[o'£Tai Ta 8 eo] 

[psva toict S]e aAAoia yp£pa[arv toi] a tect A0£vaias to[ict te vuv oai] 

[v £U ttoAei K]ai horrr av t[o] Ao[ittov av]a<p£p£Tai p£ ypECT[ 0 ai pe 5 e air a] 
[vaAiaKEv a ] it auTov e[ ct] aAAo [peSev e] ect Taura huTTEp pu| p]i[aa Spaypa ] 
, 5 [a e £a etttctk]euev sav ti 6ee[i ect aAA]o 8 e peSev yp£cr[ 0 ]a[i toio ypEpa] 

[aiv £av p£ t]ev aSEiav 9a£cp[ia£Tai o] Sspos Ka 0 car£p s[av 9 cte9ictet ] 

[ai TiEpi £CT9]opaa Eav 8 e tict [eittei e] siti9CT£9i[ct]£i pe E[9a£9iapEve] 

[a tto tect a]§[si]acr ypECT 0 ai to[ict ypEp]aarv toi[ct] tect A 0 E[vaiacr svEys] 
[ct 0 O TOICT au]TOlCT hoiCTTTEp Ea[v TICT £CT]9EpEV Ei[tt]eI £ ETTKp^lCTEl V fl] 

20 [Kai ECT ttoA]iv KaTaTi0£vai K[aTa to]v eviccutov Ta hEKa[crroTE ysvo] 

[p£va Trapa to]ict Tapiaai tov [tect A 0 ]Evaiacr toct EAAEvo[TapiaCT site] 

[i8av 8 a-rro to]v SiaKocnov Ta[AavTo]v ha ect octtoSoctiv £ 9 [ct£ 9 ktoto h] 

[0 Sepoct toi]ct aAAoicr 0 eoict a[TroSo 0 ]Ei Ta 09EAopEva Ta[piEUEcr 0 o t] 

[a PEV TECT A 0 ]Evaiacr ypspaTa [ev toi] ETriSeyCTia to ottict[0o8opo Ta 5 ] 

2 5 [e tov aAAov 0 ]eov ev toi £-rrap[icrTEp]a vacat 

[hoiroCTa 8 e to]v ypspaTov tov [hi£po]v acrTara ecttiv e av[api 0 pETa h] 

[01 Tapiai ho]i vuv p£Ta tov T[sTTapo]v apyov hai eSiSofoav tov vuv] 
[Aoyov ek ITa]va 0 Evaiov ect rTav[a 0 Eva]ia ho-rroa-a p£y ypyfua £crTlv au ] 

[tov e apyupa j e uugpyupg gT£[cravTov Ta 8 )5 aAA[a apiOpEcravTov . . 
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The case for 418-17 has been put with great ability by Beloch; but 
it has recently been damaged almost beyond repair by the discovery that the 
College of the Tamiai of the Other Gods existed in full strength, 10 in 
number, in the year 421-0 ( I.G. I 2 , 370, lines 7-9). 

434-3 24 may be called the orthodox date : its case was put with great 
cogency 30 years ago by Eduard Meyer, and most recently by Prof. Kolbe 
(1 S.B . 1927) in a paper of great learning and persuasiveness. With such 
advocates, its advantages (as Dr. Johnson said of the blessings of poverty) 
have had justice done to them ; and yet I am perhaps not alone in being 
still unconvinced. The difficulties of that date, both those which will 
appear in the course of my paper, and also the epigraphic difficulty, that 
the stone bears the signs of having been inscribed nearer 420 than 430, 25 
have induced me to develop the case for the remaining year, 422-1. 

What is the time of year? 

A good deal of work is demanded from hoi AoyicTai hoi TpiaKovxa 
homsp vuv. Eduard Meyer indeed held 26 that Logistai only met every four 
years, at the time of the great Panathenaia ; but this can hardly be true. 
The Hellenotamiai ‘ show their a-rrcepyE 5 to the Logistai every year, unless 
the documents mislead me greatly ; surely there can be no question but 
that they did so in 454-3 (I.G. I 2 , 191 2 ) and 452-1 (I.G. I 2 , 193 4 ) and pro- 
bably 422-1 (I.G. I 2 , 220"). Apart from this, we have the Logistai mentioned 
in I.G. I 2 , 304c, 27 which is commonly dated to 407-6; the Logistai who 
calculated interest to 28 Hekatombaion 422 (Great Panathenaia) ; and 
the irpoTspoi AoyicTai of the same inscription who AeAoyicpeva TrapeSocav. 
It is these last who persuaded Meyer to his thesis : he supposed them to 
be the same as the Logistai who had calculated the interest to the Great 
Panathenaia of 426. But clearly they are not the same ; the Panathenaic 
figure was handed on, year by year, until the calculation was done again 
at the next Great Panathenaia, and the old figure included. 28 

The Logistai probably 29 held office for the financial year, 28 Hekatom- 
baion to 28 Hekatombaion. We must assume that a good deal of this year 
is still in hand. It agrees well that the decree falls some time before the 
current Archairesiai, at which the new Tamiai of the Other Gods will 
be appointed. 30 Their duties will begin after next Midsummer : they will 
enter office 28 Hekatombaion next, and then take over napa tov vuv 
apyovTov (Lace X, 18-22) and proceed to the duties laid dowm in lines 
15-18, 22-30. 

Lor the considerable remainder of the current year, are there or are 


24 Or 4.35-4 (see Kolbe, S.B. 1927, p. 330), which 
I exclude ab initio because of Face Y, line 27. 

25 See Epigraphic Appendix A. 

2e Forsch II, 1 3 1 , note 1. 

27 See the new reading of line 74 published by 
Meritt in Cl. Phil., xxv. (1930), p. 237. 

28 AeAoyicpsvcc TrapeSocav can hardly mean ‘ cal- 
culated and left on record,’ which is what Meyer 
apparently supposes. It means, in this case, ‘ found 
calculated, and handed on to us * : * TrapeSocav ' pre- 
cludes any gap in time between the two Colleges. — 


Also, Face X, 25-27 speaks clearly of annual Logistai: 
the four-yearly account in 27-28 is a separate thing. 

29 I know of no evidence. In I.G. I 3 , 324 they 
calculate interest to 10 Hekatombaion 422 B.C., 
which Meritt takes to be the last day of the outgoing 
Boule. Since their teport is for the information and 
action of the (new) Boule, this seems fairly certain 
(Meritt, Calendar , p. 16). 

30 They are to be appointed at the usual apyaipectai, 
hoTap-rrsp Tac aAAac apyac, X, 1 4. 
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there not any Tapiai tov aAAov Osov? This question is cardinal: its 
answer depends on three passages. 

1. Who are hoi vuv Tauten in Face X, line 18? 

2. Who are hoi Tapnai hoi vuv in Face Y, line 27? 

3. Do lines 23-25 of Face Y refer to the current year, or do they not ? 

1. Next year’s Tamiai are to take over the duties of a number of 
officials, who in lines 21—22 are called hoi vuv apyovTec, and in lines 
18—19 are specified in detail: hoi vuv Tapiai, xai hoi g-mcTaToi xai hoi 
hispoTroioi hoi ev toic hispoic hoi vuv Siayepijociv. Beloch has argued that 
these words must mean : ' The present College of Tamiai, plus such 
local Epistatai and Flieropoioi as at present have charge of treasure.’ 
Kolbe protests that this translation is not inevitable. 31 It is not inevitable : 
but it is, I submit, far the most natural way of reading the Greek. The 
Tamiai are qualified as hoi vuv: the others are qualified as local , and 
' in charge for the present. ’ This exactly describes the case : the local officers 
are to hand over to a central body, and then thev will no longer have charge : 
the Tamiai, who will just hand over to the next Tamiai, are just given the 
regular title hoi vuv. 

But this is a well-known battle-ground, fought over often enough. 

2. Hoi Tapiai hoi vuv in Y 27 have not previously appeared totidern 
verb is, 32 yet have mostly been taken for granted. Meyer says they are 
the Tamiai of Athena only, because the weighing and counting of the Other 
Gods’ Treasure are already provided for on FYce X, line 20. The argument 
proves nothing: all incoming Tamiai airapi0|iovTai xai atpiCTavrai ra 
Xpspara have their treasures counted and weighed out to them. The 
Tamiai of Athena must have been doing this for years past; how else 
could they have been ‘ giving the account from one Panathenaia to the 
next ’ (X, 27-29)? What is here ordered is that the inventories be made 
complete. Both Colleges might do this ; and there is a certain awkward- 
ness in the ‘ sacred treasures ’ being Athena’s only. 

Nevertheless, this passage is inconclusive for our purpose. If Tamiai 
of the Other Gods existed, they will be included in hoi Tapiai hoi vuv : 
if they did not, they won’t. This takes us no further. 

3. Athena’s money is to be administered on the right of the Opistho- 
domos, the Other Gods’ on the left. The case will rise (whatever our 
supplements in the lines before) at least as soon as the money begins to 
be paid to the Other Gods. If this happens during the current year, 
there must be Treasurers of the Other Gods to receive and administer the 
money. 

The debt is to be calculated by the Logistai of the current year, and 
is to be paid out of the revenues of the current year (X, 6-9). It is con- 
ceivable that the Logistai will calculate the debt, with interest, down to 
the last day of the present Boule, 33 and the payment will be made at the 
beginning of the new year. But this is not how I read the orders in Face 


31 S.B* 1927, p. 322. He would translate, * The redundance, 
local Tamiai, Epistatai, and Hieropoioi, who at pre- 32 They are due to my restoration, which I beliexe 
sent have charge * : he allows that this makes the vuv to be almost certain, 

in hoi vuv Tamm redundant, but tolerates the 33 See note 29 abo\c. 

J.H.S. — VOL. LI. 


F 
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X. There, as it seems to me, accounting, payments, and cancelling 
proceed pari passu ; and the sameBoule which has superintended the accounts 
is to make the payments and cancel the vouchers (jeteccxvtec - - ottoSovtov 
- - koi ExcaXEicpovTov) . Or, if this does not compel us to say ‘ the same 
Boule,’ at least it does not specifically envisage that after one Boule has 
superintended the accounts, another makes the payments. 34 

That is the case for supposing Tamiai of the Other Gods already 
existed at the time the decree was passed. I hope I have not overstated 
it: it is strong, but not conclusive. If they did exist, the main argument for 
an early date disappears completely. 

For Tamiai of the Other Gods are known to have existed early in 
the Archidamian War. Kirchhoff took it for granted that they could not 
have existed when Kallias moved his decree : ergo , the Decree was moved 
before the Archidamian War. These Tamiai appear as follows: — 

In I.G. I 2 , 310 we have an inventory of the treasures of the Other Gods, 
drawn up by the Tamiai of the Other Gods, and dated 429-8 b.c. In 
line 97 they refer to their predecessors, the -rrpoTspoi tocuicci. Tamca tov 
aAAov 0 eov existed, then, in 430. This was the corner-stone of Kirchhoff’s 
argument. It can be reinforced, if necessary, by further traces of these 
Tamiai during the Archidamian War. 

They are mentioned in l.G. I 2 , 127; an extremely fragmentary and 
rather ill-written decree which may belong to any date. 34 ' The Logistai 
drawing up an account of monies owing to temples in 422 b.c. give in 
great detail the monies borrowed from the Tamiai of the Other Gods in 
423, but, more than this, they record an older outstanding debt to the Other 
Gods, contracted between 431 and 426, which in 426 had amounted, with 
interest, to something approaching 1000 Talents. The Epistatai charged 
with making two statues for the Temple of Hephaistos record the monies 
received by them from the Tapiai tov aXXov ©eov in 421-0, 420-19, 418-7 
[l.G. I 2 , 370, lines 7-17). This last inscription (which, it should be noted, 
is later than the date I am positing for Kallias’ decrees) gives the list of 
the Tamiai of each year, ten in 421-0 and ten in 418-7: in 420-19 only 
nine names are given. The Inventory of 429-8 {l.G. I 2 , 310) also gives 
the names of the Tamiai of the year, but it is only five names. Finally, 
Dr. Meritt has suggested to me that an unpublished fragment which defies 
restoration as a document of the Tamiai of Athena is really a document of 
our Tamiai, and records some of those loans which by 426 were reaching 
four figures of Talents. 35 

We have thus reached two conclusions, one certain and the other 
I think probable : — 

A. Tamiai of the Other Gods existed early in the Archidamian War. 

B. They existed at the time of our decree. 

The Year of the Boule tmariablv ends some I (> I J . There is e.g. no sloping N. 
davs 'or weeks i before the Year of the Tamiai. The 35 Other God* are perhaps* mentioned m l.G. Ih 
latter end* Hekatumbaion : for the funner, see 17 2. and their Tamiai perhaps in 176, if ias is possi- 
Mentt, Calendar , p. n8. ble, the two fragments belong together. It might be 

34t The writing is not so archaic a-* is implied in extremely interesting to lecoyer this decree. 
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When and why was the Treasure of the Other Gods first assembled? 
There is one occasion on which I think anyone, not preoccupied with the 
434 hypothesis, would fix : namely, the evacuation of Attica 36 in the summer 
of 431 b.c. This is Thucydides’ account 37 ( 2 . 16. 2 ) : 

‘ They were oppressed and grieved to leave their houses, and the 
temples which they had kept as a continuous heritage since before Attica 
was a nation : they must change their life and leave what was to each 
nothing less than his native city. And when they came to Athens, some 
few had houses, or friends or relations to go to, but most inhabited the 
open spaces of the city, and the Temples and hero-shrines, excepting onlv 
the Akropolis and the Eleusinion and other safely enclosed places.’ 

This was the moment when the country temples were left to the invaders, 
and the minor temples of Athens and Peiraeus were crowded with refugees. 
The Treasures of both, as I believe, were rescued and put in the 1 safely 
enclosed ’ Akropolis. For it is of precisely such elements that the central 
Treasure was made up : Herakles of Kynosarges, Poseidon of Sounion, 
Apollo Zoster and Athena Zosteria of Halai, south of Hymettos : Artemis 
Mounichia, Bendis and Adrasteia of Peiraieus, Apollo Delios at Phaleron, 
Hephaistos and Zeus Olympios just below the Akropolis. 38 

And I commend this view by two further considerations : (11 Thucydides 
dwells on their tenacious parochial loyalty at the moment when it was 
broken; he would do strangely to stress it now, if three years before 
they had sent their local treasures to the Akropolis. 39 

(2) The tumultuary circumstances explain what is otherwise a serious 
difficulty'' of our inscription: why does Kallias foresee an elaborate search 
for vouchers and documents before the debt can be established ? ( Face X, 
lines 1 1 — 1 3) . This is easily enough explained if the Treasure was assembled 
in the stress and muddle of the evacuation. 

My thesis then is this. The Treasure was first assembled in the 
emergency of 431. The Tamiai who draw up the inventory of 429-8 
are five in number; probably elected and irrespective of tribe, like the 
usual emergency boards of five. 40 In 423 the armistice was signed, and 
in 422 the relation of the State to the temple Treasures was thoroughly 
explored : the Logistai’s report, on all loans contracted during the Arc hi - 
damian War, has its interest calculated to 10 Hekatombaion, 422. 41 In 
that vear, the Attic year 422-1, I suggest we must put Kallias’ two decrees : 


3,1 Perikles in Thuc. II. 13. 3 I s * urging th“ ovar na- 
tion, 6T1 5= KCU T3 6K T jJV CtAAlOV i-pjOV TTp3C7 :T i9eI xPHk 131 '- 

ojk oAtya oicr ypria^affat - utouct. See Kolbe's discussion 
of the passage, S.B 1927, p. 321. 

37 Cf. Andokidt’s, frag. 4. ‘ Mav we never again 

see the charcoal-burners coming from their hills to 
the citv, with sheep and tattle and waggons and 
women-folk, old men and labourers turned soldiers/ 

38 The names are from the inventory or 429-8, and 
from the LogistaTs report. 

It would be an extreme instance of Thucvdidex* 
alleged dramatic instinct, which concentrates slow 
processes into diamatic moments. 

40 TOV SspOV hcAEC^ai TTEVTE CCVSpOCC U’JTtK3 porAct SK 


ttcxvtov aOcvaiav vel um. Cf. 1 .( 1 . l~. 22 , ~\ 2b 11 . 
39 1 ' 5 T . 6j 1, ‘. c)o u The five Tamiai, LG. 1 -. 310. 

lines 91-94. There are, of course, other wavs of 
accounting foi this number. Kolb'* suggests the 
plague. 1 he Tamiai of Athena do not aiwavs put 
all 10 names to their documents: contrast 1 .( 1 . I-. 
333 and 338 with 331) 1 it is possible indeed that if we 
< ould put dates to thes** documents we should have 
the sear in which Athena's Tamiai first became m 
Klewtm. one per tube . The Tamiai of the Othei 
(rods, who are ( ertamlv nun 421— n and 418-17. write 
onls 9 names in 420-19. I.G. T-. 370 

11 The das th< lloule left office . Menu, 
p. it>. 
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the reorganised board of Tamiai, made now exactly analogous to Athena’s 
Tamiai, enter office in August 42 421. It is this first College, and their 
successors of the next few years, whose names we read in I.G. I 2 , 370 : 
they are recorded as paying, in their first year, a Talent to the cost of 
two statues for the Temple of Hephaistos. The work goes on for five years, 
and costs just over six Talents, all paid by the Tamiai of the Other Gods. 


III. Payments and Debts 

We have seen that Kallias’ decrees fall fairly early in the Attic year. 
They must, however, be later than the Logistai’s report. 43 Further, Kallias 
proposes to repay a debt to the Other Gods : tins is not the debt which 
the Logistai have reported as owing to the Other Gods. I will give my 
reasons for these assertions. 

The Logistai report a debt to the Other Gods whose total, including 
interest, is something over 1000 Talents. 44 It is clear at once that this 
cannot be the debt which Kallias proposes to repay ‘ out of 200 Talents.’ 45 
The figure 200 is not indeed absolutely certain : for though the current 
supplements are most felicitous, we must allow the formal possibility that 
XiAiov stood before Sicckoctiov, and the figure is therefore 1200, not 200. 
It would, however, be difficult to complete the sentence with this figure : 
I think we may safely disregard it. And it can be demonstrated on other 
grounds that the c. 1 000-Talent debt is not the debt with which Kallias 
is concerned. 

The report of the Logistai is printed as No. 324 in LG. I 2 ; but I 
refer always to the text given by Meritt in his Athenian Calendar. The 
report gives, first, the detail of all sums borrowed from the Tamiai of Athena 
and of the Other Gods in the four years from Summer 426 to Summer 
422, with the interest in each case calculated to to Hekatombaion, 422. 
It next adds the totals of the sums borrowed from these Tamiai in the seven 
years from Summer 433 (the Corcyra expedition) to Summer 426, as com- 
puted (separately from the interest) by the Logistai of 426-5. It then gives 
the interest accruing to these 426 totals in the four years down to 422 ; 
and concludes with the Grand Totals, first of all loans, then of all interests, 48 
from each of the Treasures; and then the Grandest Total of all loans 
from all Treasures from 433 to 422, and (separately) the interest on all 
to 10 Hekatombaion 422. It is thus our evidence (and first-rate evidence) 
for what had been borrowed during the Archidamian War, and what was 
owing in 422. 

Now Kallias foresees a great hunting about for vouchers before the 
Other Gods' debt can be established (X, 1 1— 1 3) . The Logistai take account 
of no such vouchers whatsoever. The debt of about 1000 Talents due to 


42 28 Hekatombaion. In 421, 3 July = 2 1 Skiro- 
phorion: Meritt, Calendar, p. 118. 

43 This is natural enough : the report was the first 
essential, before reorganisation could be begun. 

44 CL Rev. 44 (1930), p. 164. 

4 1 And contemplates a residue at the end. Face X, 


31, TOICT TTepiOCTl XP ECT ® ai XP £ P aal * 

10 It is here that we first find the interest from 433 to 
426, which was at a much higher rate (five or six 
times higher) than from 426 to 422. See Cl. Rev. 44 
(1930J. P- 163. 
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the Other Gods is composed of two elements only 47 ; the debt already 
published in 426, and the debt contracted in 423-2. The evidence for the 
former was in their own predecessor’s books : the evidence for the latter 
was in the books of Gorgoinos and his colleagues, the Tamiai of the Other 
Gods who made all the payments in 423-2. 4b 

The debt, therefore, with which Kallias is concerned — which is to 
require a scrutiny of papers presented by priests and hieropoioi and private 
individuals — cannot be the debt reported by the Logistai. What then is 
it? I can only suppose that when the 1000 Talents had been paid, the 
Tamiai and other advocates of the Other Gods were not willing to give the 
Demos a clean sheet. So far only those debts had been paid which had 
been formally noted by the central authorities ; there remained the losses 
caused by the evacuation of Attica : things looted by Spartans and refugees, 
or lost in transport to the Akropolis, or used perhaps for local emergencies. 
The State may well have admitted this liability, subject to such strict 
scrutiny as Kallias prescribes. 49 Attica was habitable again and peace was 
in sight; there would be a lot of local patriotism behind the demand. It 
appears, however, that it was stipulated that this claim must wait until 
Athena had received a substantial sum on account : this is fixed at 3000 
Talents; Athena’s whole debt was just over 6000 Talents ( 67 . Rev. 44, 
p. 164). 

I have now posited that in the Attic year 422-1 there were paid to 
the Temple Treasures the following amounts: 

1. 1000 -- Talents to the Other Gods, 

2. 3000 Talents to Athena, 

3. Something under 200 Talents to the Other Gods, 

a total of well over 4000 Talents. I may be asked, where on earth does 
the money come from ? For the answer, we must turn back to the 
Logistai’s report. 

The report, we have seen, gives the total of all loans contracted in the 
eleven years 433-422, with the interest in each case from the date of borrow- 
ing to 10 Hekatombaion 422. It follows that no payment has been made 
bv the borrowing party during this time ; the debt has been running con- 
tinuously, and interest accumulating, for eleven years. It is for this reason 
that I ruled out absolutely any date inside these eleven years for Kallias’ 
decrees. 50 And there are further conclusions which must, I think, be 
drawn. 

In the Classical Quarterly, 24 (1930), pp. 33 sqq., I have examined 


47 766 F. 93 Dr. borrowed 433-4 ’6, plus 37 T. 
2338 Dr. interest on this from 426 to 422, plus' 34 I’ 
5988 Dr. borrowed 423-2, plus 2202 Dr. interest on 
this to 422: Total 858 T. 4813 Dr. The 1000 is 
made up b\ the interest from 433 to 42b: (./. Rev. 

44 * P* ^ 4 * 

4,5 Line 53, [xa 5 e -TTapHSoaJav h[oi Tctpucu tdv aAAov 
6eov ropyojivoa etc. : line 77. [5evt]ep[ccv Soctv 
TrapcSoacv] h[oi Ta[niai tov aAjAov 0edv Topyoivoa etc. 
49 And, it seems, without interest : the Logistai are 


not told to compute interest X. 7 sqq. 

’ J " It is perhaps barely conceivable 1 see Appendix 
Ej that a lump sum of accumulated Phoros might be 
transferred from one reserve to the Tamiai's r< serve 
without diminishing the debt: but not that the 
Hellenotamiai should pay their income over to the 
lainiai i\\ 20-21;. I11 spite of this, Banmer has 

argued for the date 431-0 for Face X). after the 
completion < f the Lapis Secundus of the Quota List-.. 
Rh. Mas. 73 14926 >, 184 sqq. : Face V is dated 429 8. 
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those parts of the report which refer to the year 423, and have remarked 
as noteworthy that the second payment, of 100 Talents, was made about 
a fortnight after the Great Dionysia : 51 that is to say, the Hellenotamiai 
had received their Phoros about a fortnight ago. Here is a rather grave 
dilemma. Have the Hellenotamiai some hundreds of Talents in hand, 
or have they not? If they have, why do they want to borrow? if they 
have not, what has become of the money? 

The payment was made to Xikias for his expedition to Chalkidike 
(Thuc. 4. 129, Cl. Q11., 24, p. 36). Xikias’ fleet was 50 ships. Supposing 
they were still paid at the old extravagant rate ; that makes a Talent a 
month per trireme, or 50 Talents a month for the fleet. 52 The 100 Talents 
borrow ed from Athena is clearly all he got, at least to start with. It appears 
to me quite certain that since the Hellenotamiai borrowed the 100 Talents, 
they had no money of their own to give him. What then has become of 
it ? 

Those who put Kallias’ decree before the Archidamian War will say 
it had been deposited with the Tamiai of Athena; but that is more difficult 
than ever. Was it merelv deposited for safe-keeping, as in a bank ? Then 
w hy did they take the 100 Talents out of Athena’s Treasure and not out 
of this ? If it was deposited on any other footing, why do both principle 
and interest of all loans go on steadily and regularly mounting? It seems 
inequitable that the Tamiai should get Phoros for nothing, and at the 
same time dole it out again at interest ; moreover, a system in which the 
debtor cannot, however virtuous he is, ever begin to repay his debt is bad 
for thrift. The case is not isolated : the year before, spring 424, Xikias 
had received another borrowed 100 Talents, about three weeks after the 
Dionysia: in 425, i8i Talents were borrowed about five weeks after 
them (Logistai, lines 20 sqq. and 13). 

In 423 then (and apparently in the whole penteteris 426-422) the 
Phoros is neither spent on operations nor handed to the Tamiai. There 
hardly remains any other possibility, 53 except something more or less in 
the nature of a sinking-fund. Such a sinking-fund might have one very 
practical advantage, well known to privileged borrowers. From 426 to 
422 the State paid Athena and the Gods a mere nominal interest, little 


11 The exact time relation between tin? Dionysia 
• Llaphebohon 24; and the payment of iuo talents 
1 Prvt. VIII. ']oi is obtained from Meritt\ Calendar* 
esp pp. 87-88. For the satisfaction of those who do 
not < are to test the prr< lsion of his < alculations. I o.Ter 
the following control. The interval between the 
Armistice and the start ot Xikias" expedition comes 
out at rather under a month [Armistice to Dionysia — 
Elaph. 14 Thuc. 4. 1 18. 12 > to Elaph 24 - 10 davs: 

Dionysia to the payment of iou talents. ex hxpnthesi 
about a fortnight]. This short month is very amply 
occupied: the news of the Armistice is sent to 
Brasidas Ihuc. 4. 122. 21, the news is disregarded 
bv him, the envoys finally come home re infecta. 

»2 44 ir < >ld rate, a drachma per head per day, for 
a ship of 200 — fiooo drachmas a month : I huc. 3. 


17: he emphasises the extravagance. [See Prof. 
Adcock in Camb. Hist . Journ .. I. p. 319; the situation 
described is the summer of 430 b c.] Xikias" fleet 
had certain other extravagances. 1000 hoplites and 
some mercenaries iThuc. 4. 129. 2 ) . but a hoplite 
only cost more than a sailor because he had a servant, 
so unless his 50 ships carried more than 10.000 souls, 
this makes little difference. I imagine the 100 talents 
had to pay for the whole campaign, plus what Xikias 
could extract locally and perhaps 30 more talents m 
Julv. ( Thuc. 8. 8. 1 says 25 talents are allotted ej 
Trjv ttto jxoAqv of a fleet : this is not perhaps the wh _>le 
sum provided. See also some figures in Lysias XIX.) 

The whole Phoros cannot have been divided 
amongst minor executives: though some of it may 
have been. 
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over i per cent, per annum ; and was therefore in the happy position of a man 
who can get an income on his overdraft larger than the interest he is 
paying to his bank. It the sinking-fund was really ' invested,’ we may 
perhaps see here the tentative beginnings of a theory that the State Reserve 
should not be idle but should breed. 54 

This bears in two ways on Kallias’ decrees. First, it is improbable 
that the clause in lines 20-21 of Face Y (however we restore them) was in 
operation during the period covered by the Logistai’s accounts ; and this 
to me is one main obstacle to the date 434-3. Secondly, we can now answer 
the question, where did the 4000 Talents come from, whose payment I 
have posited for the year 422-1 ? 

We have long known that Athens contracted a large debt during the 
Archidamian War. We may find it hard to believe she had been at the 
same time accumulating a large reserve. Yet this conclusion, which seems 
to impose itself, should not be rejected as incredible or absurd : it helps 
to explain why the Logistai’s report was followed within a year by a sub- 
stantial reduction of Phoros. That report is only one half of the balance 
sheet : there was a statement of assets to put opposite the statement of 
liabilities. 

I imagine the Logistai presented their report in the second or third 
Prytany : the Plellenotamiai started to realise their investments, and paid 
the 1000 Talents to the Other Gods at once, and a little later the 3000 55 
on account to Athena : they are now ready to pay the further claim of 
the Other Gods. Kallias says this is to be paid out of the money which the 
Hellenotamiai have actually in hand fa re -rrapa tout EAAevoTaiiicacr ovtcc vuv) 
and other money from the same fund (kcci TaAAcc a scm toutov tov xp £ ecctov) : 
this means, I suggest, realised investments and unrealised investments. The State 
had admitted the liability before Kallias' decree, and money had been 
already earmarked for payment : Kallias takes the opportunity of the pay- 
ment to reorganise the administration. 

A clause in Kallias’ second motion seems to say that in future the 
Hellenotamiai’s revenues shall be deposited with Athena's Tamiai; but 
its opening words are missing and may possibly contain a limitation of 
this. In any case, it is to be a TrapaKaTaOsKe, like that mentioned in I.G. I 2 , 

54 The arguments which force us to assume a sink- discuss the date of this fire ^between 381) and 387,) 
i nct-lund at all make it begin in 433. The scheme 111 a later paper: see meanwhile A. Cl. Johnson, 
was improved by the lowering of the interest paid to A.J.A. 1914, p. 1 sqq. ; Kolbe. Philoln%us\ 8j. ( 1928), 
Athena from 426 onwards [Cl. Rev. 44, pp. 163-163!. 261 sqq.: Judeich. Hermes, 1929. 412. 

The Delian temple put money out at interest in the The earlv commentators, down to and including 

third century (Michel, Recited , 394. lines 28-331: the Kirchhoff, took it for granted that the 3000 talents 
method is not suggested in Xenophon's Poroi among was paid m a lump sum. The tediutm ad absutdum 
the new ways in which the State might use its capital : of this view, when combined with a date before the 

which perhaps suggests that this simplest method of Archidamian War. was brought by Loeschke . whom 
all was already in use. The story told b\ two of the ( pace Mever, Forsch. II. 80, note 4) Kirchhoff never 
Scholiasts on Demosthenes Timokrates , 136 < Dindorf adequately answered. The date 434 was rescued 
p. 743. 1 1 is interesting. When the Opisthodomos bv Mever with the quite fair assumption that the 
was burnt the Tamiai were arrested: because, sav 3000 talents might have been paid 111 instalments, 
the Scholiasts, they were supposed to have speculated It might: but I now suggest that it was not, and the 
privately with the money and lost it. and conse- old view was right, 
quently fired the building to cover their tracks. I 
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310, line 83: such as Xouthias made in the temple of Athena Alea,° 6 or 
the Milesian stranger with Glaukos of Sparta. 0 ' The money will not 
belong to Athena, nor be loaned back at interest. [I think this clause 
cannot be restored so as to refer to repayments : since these are made not 
by the Hellenotamiae but bv the Prytaneis (X, 10).] 


IV. The Peace of Tiki as 

The sinking-fund, plus the Dekate, could cover 4200 Talents (3000 
to Athena, 1000 — 200 to the Other Gods). This is the bulk of the Phoros 
of the last Panathenaic period at least. 58 How much further it goes back 
I think we cannot determine, with so many unknowns. 09 

Athena’s debt, with interest, was circa 6000 Talents in 422 : 3000 was 
paid, and circa 3000 remained to pay. The Phoros from 42 1 was lowered, 
to about 600 Talents per annum : 60 but the expenses of empire were light, 
and much of this annual 600 must have reached the Akropolis, whether 
as repayment or simply as -rrapaKaTa0£K£. The avaAoiaorra recorded in 
I.G. P, 302 for the period 418-14 are very likelv from the TrapaKaTa0EK£ : 
we have no evidence 61 that they bore interest. 

But fumbling like this amongst unknown and uncertain figures and 
methods, we shall never assess with any precision the excess of income 
over outgoings during these years. Meanwhile we have one specific 
account of the matter, the famous words of Andokides, De Pace 8 : 

' After many losses, we made the Peace which Nikias son of 
Xikeratos obtained for us. And I think all of you know this, that by 
means of this peace we put 7000 Talents of money on the Akropolis, 
and brought our fleet to more than 300 62 ships, and we had a yearly 
Phoros of more than 1200 Talents, and were in occupation of Cher- 
sonese and Xaxos and two-thirds of Euboea : to enumerate our other 
colonies in detail would be a long story. With all these blessings, we 
again went to war with Sparta, this time at the instigation of Argos.’ 

These statements of Andokides have sometimes been treated with 
contempt.' 58 And indeed his natural inaccuracy had been hardened by 
misfortune into a habit of lying. The passage stands at the end of a short 


J> ‘ I 6. \. 2, So. 1 -TTaploQsKCC TOl 

QiAax^io T^TpaK-rriru pvat apyupio. Early fifth cen- 
tury . 

’ ' Hdt. f>. 88 : 7 rap 39 riKr)V R S V. Trap^KCfTccdriKgv 
A B C P The stor\ well illustrates the nature of these 
deposits. Kalhas words art KxraTidcvai ircpa. 

58 The matter is eased if Kolbe is right f.S \B. 1930, 
P* 333 *49* 111 supposing the assessment of 423-4 w as 
o\er 1400 talents. 

39 ’Were any capital charges taken out of the Phoros 
first * \\ e do not even know if the auapye yvas ; we 

haye no Quota lists for that penteteris. Was the 
Fund fed from other sources * What rate of interest 
did it accumulate? How much Phoros actually 


came 111 during the high assessment period 425-421 ? 

See Meritt and West. Harvard Studies, 38 (1927). 
p. 50, and the earlier articles there quoted, especially 
W est, A.J.A. 29, p. 133 sqq. If Kolbe's figure for the 
previous penteteris is right (see note 58), the figure 
600 would probably need raising. 

61 Not. certainly, LG. I-, 324 a. 

**- 400 MSS. : but 300 in the close imitation of this 
passage in Aeschines, 2. 172 sqcj. 

t>3 E.g. E. Meyer, Fomhungen. II. p. 132 sqq. It 
has had more sympathetic treatment from West. 
Transaction* and Proceedings of Am. Philol. Jyf. 57 (1926;. 
pp. fit sqq.. and Kolbe (S.B. 1930, 338): both are 
mainly concerned with the 1200 talents of Phoros. 
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survey of Athenian fifth-century history which is not so much disin- 
genuous as ignorant to an astounding degree. 

Nevertheless, the Peace of Nikias was, both for Andokides and his 
hearers, a different matter from the Pentekontaetia. He, and most of 
them, were children before the war, and unborn at the time of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace; but at the time of the Peace of Nikias thev were grown men. 
He is speaking shortly before 390, 64 and was about fifty years old. Let 
any man of fifty who is not a professed historian compare his knowledge 
of what happened twenty-five years ago with that of things before he was 
born, 65 or the liberties he would dare to take with each before an average 
audience. For Andokides indeed the Peace of Nikias was his golden 
youth : the two came to an end together. His memory is gilded, but tins 
is not the same as the gentlemanlv ignorance of his earlier narrative. 
Let us take his words at this valuation ; we shall find that he makes five 
statements : 

1. The war started again at the instigation of Argos. 

2. The annual Phoros was more than 1200 Talents. 

3. The navy was 300 ships. 

4. The cleruchies included Chersonese. Naxos, and two-thirds of 

Euboea. 

5. 7000 Talents were placed on the Akropolis. 

1. That the Argive entanglement renewed the war with Sparta is 
true; see e.g. Thucydides, 5. 26. 2: 6 Mccvtivikoct mi E-rn8avpioa ttoAeuoct. 
This statement inclines me to think, with Kolbe and against West (see 
note 63), that he has chieflv in mind the very first years of the Peace. (But 
I think both these scholars allow too little for the quarter-century between 
the Peace and the speech, for the perspective ol memory, for Andokides' 
natural inaccuracy.) 

2. This statement is perhaps the ultimate source 66 of Plutarch, 
Aristeides 24, where the Phoros is said to be gradually raised by demagogues 
till it finally reached 1300 Talents. West, combining it with the state- 
ment of ps. -Andokides, Alkibiades 11 that Alkibiades doubled the Phoros), 
refers it to the assessment of 417: Kolbe refers it to the tariff made in 
425-4 and valid till 421, which he believes was assessed at 1460 Talents 
(see note 63 for the references:. I am inclined to agree that Andokides 
refers to this period. Even if the real figure is 960 Talents, Andokides’ 
words are not surprising; for since Thucydides 2. 13. 3 estimates the figure 
of 431 at 600, it is possible that certain monies were commonly reckoned 
in the Phoros total which do not appear in the Quota lists or assessments. 
Anyway, the Phoros had been doubled since the beginning of the war, 
and Andokides doubles Thucydides’ figure : that was near enough for 
him. 

However, the Phoros was reduced in 421 (see note 60), soon after 
peace was made, to something very considerably less than 1200 Talents, 

•' ,4 Seejudeich. Philologu y. 33 1 19:261, p 141 sqq. 60 The passage evidently became a locus umununis . 

Andokides' narrative starts nr professes to as we see from Aeschines 2. 172 sqq. 
start!) from 480, forty years before he was born. 
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probably about 600 : indeed the terms of the preceding Armistice had 
specified certain reductions (Thuc. 5. 18. 5). That was the real ‘ result 
of the Peace ’ : I repeat, we must not expect too much from Andokides. 
' Careless but not nonsensical ’ 67 is, I think, a fair judgment. 

3. I know no way of determining the strength of the fleet in 421 ; 
but the Athenians sent about 1 70 ships to Sicily, and must have kept at 
least 150 behind 68 : so that the figure 300 is not unreasonable. The 
maximum strength during the Archidamian War had been 350 (Thuc. 
3. 17: on this chapter see Adcock in Camb. Hist. Journ., I, p. 319, who 
suggests that it refers to 430 b.c.). I think Andokides quite likelv wrote 
400 see note 62). 

4. The statement about cleruchies is approximately true (see Plutarch. 
Perikles 1 1 : though 500 cleruchs were hardly ‘ in occupation ’ of an 
island) . 

There remains 5, ; 7000 Talents were placed on the Akropolis.’ I 
have calculated (CL Rev. 44, p. 164) the amount owing to Athena and the 
Other Gods in 422 at about 7043 Talents. The actual figures stood in 
the last two lines (now lost) of the Logistai’s report. I submit that we have 
here the ground for Andokides’ figure : 7000 was owing, and I have argued 
that something over 4000 had been repaid before Kallias’ decree. I think 
it extremely probable the balance (of about 3000) was paid before the 
Sicilian expedition. 

Three thousand Talents, tov TjpicrxiAiov TaAavrov, appear to be 
mentioned, in a decree concerning the Sicilian preparations, 69 as ear- 
marked for a campaign in Sicily. The phrase catches the ear; but I 
doubt if we have the right to identify these 3000, whether with those 
mentioned by Kallias, or with the balance still due to Athena, which may 
well have been compromised at a round 3000. 

V. The Case for 434-3, and the Inventories 

The supporter of the date 434-3 must, I think, 

G' explain the apparently late spelling of Face X; 

2) reconcile Thucydides’ statement (2. 13. 3) that the Treasure 
had diminished during the ’thirties (for such is the most obvious 
meaning of ecj te tcc TTpo-rruAaioc tticj AkpottoAecoct kcci tocAAoc oiKoSopriaaTa 
kcq ect FfoTEiSaiav) with Kallias’ statement that a payment-in of 3000 
Talents has recently been made or at least completed (X, 3-4) ; 

f 3 ) reconcile the principle enounced in Y, 20-21 (that the Hellen- 
otamiai should deposit money with the Tamiai) with the continuous 
computation of interest from 433 to 422 : this problem is, of course, 

Cl. Rev. 44. p. 163. note I. If West is right ‘ ,9 I.G. I 2 . 99, line 28. I do not know whether the 
about the doubling in 417. I am doing Andokides a assignment of this fragment to the Sicilian decrees is 
flight injustice : the doubling would be a ‘result of certain. The supplements are, of course, tentative 
the Peace. and give no real evidence. It mav be simply x°]p 10- 

os 100 s^cupiToi were to be kept for the emergency x lX,ov ; if so. the EyaaipfeTo: of the next line will be 
ofa naval attack on Athens: 30 operated ofTMethone : the Iron Reserve. The alleged 3000 talents have 
about 20 at Xaupaktos. Xor do I imagine the .Egean been connected with Kallias* decree by Ferguson, 
was empt\. Camb. Anc. Hist V. p. 280, note 2. 
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much acuter it Kolbe be right ! S.B. 1930, p. 333 sqq.) in supposing 
that over 1200 Talents of Phoros actually came in, e.g. in 423 ! cf. Cl. Qu. 
24 ( I 93 0 )) P- 36 for the outgoings of this year); 

and perhaps (4) find some meaning for toc te Trccpa tout eAAevo- 
TapiaiCT ovTa vuv kcu TaAAa a eoti toutov [to]v ypsiiaTov (X 6—7) as 
felicitous as that provided by the sinking-fund. 

En revanche , the date 434-3 has some strong points, among which I 
feel bound to stress : 

(A) the Propylaia : they are spoken of as unfinished, which is 
not indeed serious, as they are still, in 1931, unfinished; but they are 
also spoken of as an immediate precedent Y, 9), as if the method of their 
building was fresh in men’s minds. I reserve this to a later paper. 

(B) Athena’s Tamiai are called, in the early ’thirties, Taniai ek 
ttoAeoct (I.G. I 2 , 359, line 7), but in 433 ( ih . 295, line 4) and thence- 
forward always Tanicci hispov xpepaTov tect A0£vaiacr ; as if thev now 
needed distinguishing. 

(C) the Inventories. 

The Inventory of the Other Gods : I.G. I 2 , 310. 

Kallias’ instructs the incoming Tamiai of the Other Gods to make an 
inventory of their Treasure, engrave it on stone and deposit it on the 
Akropolis : all future Tamiai are to do something similar (Face X, 22-30). 

The Inventory drawn up by the Tamiai of 429-8, whose fragments 
we possess {I.G. I 2 , 310), corresponds closely with Kallias’ detailed instruc- 
tions. A large part of it lists the Treasure of individual Gods, Poseidon 
Hippios, Artemis Agrotera, etc., giving the detail of what belongs to each, 
and (lines 278-9) the total of the whole: the gold and the silver are dis- 
tinguished. The datives in the latus sinistrum may represent payments to 
the local temples, or else the year’s accessions, etteteicx fcf. Face X, line 26). 
The inscription is too fragmentary for any confident statement of exactly 
how it was arranged, but there is no doubt the Inventories which Kallias 
envisages are very similar indeed to this. ,0 

The existence of this Inventory, corresponding with Kallias' instruc- 
tions and dated beyond question to 429-8, is (I think) the strongest sur- 
viving argument for putting Kallias’ decrees before the war. It is appar- 
ently isolated (possibly parts of lines 280-306, and Addenda , may belong 
to other years) ; we do not know whether the Inventories were regular 
either during the Archidamian War or during the Peace of Xikias : i.e. 
either before or after the date I posit for Kallias. The Treasure had 
(as I believe) been assembled in emergency in 431 : it is possible that the 
list of 429-8 represents a first stocktaking, 71 and Kallias orders a second 
such stocktaking immediately (X, 22-24), to be followed by (possibly less 
elaborate) yearly documents (X, 24-27). 

T " See Epigraphic Appendix D. and A.J.A. 1931. 97, do not exclude this; thev merely mean that the 

pp. 31 sqq. ETTETtia 1 if am) are entered separately perhaps on 

71 Possibly on its first being housed in the Opistho- the latus sinistrum 1. The formula recurs 111 all our 
domos : see the end of this section. The words Imentories, with this meaning. 

[Trapa8g)(acnjiEvoiJ trapa tov TtfpoTEpov TantovJ, lines q6— 
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But at the least, if 422 be the date of Kallias’ decree, then he is repeating 
to his new Tamiai instructions which had already been given (for one year 
at least) to their predecessors. Is such a repetition idle and unlikely? 
To some scholars it may seem so idle and so unlikely as to make 422 an 
impossible date for the decree. It does not to me. Kallias found, as I 
believe, a board of ‘Tamiai of the Other Gods’ in existence, whom he 
took the opportunity of the generous settlement of a debt to convert into 
frankly State officials, modelled exactly on the Tamiai of Athena. Their 
old and new dates will to some extent coincide ; Kallias mentions those 
duties which express their answerableness to the State ; whether or no 
those duties be different from those performed hitherto. 

This is the only Inventory-publication which Kallias orders, so far 
as we know. Note that the charge is laid upon the incoming Tamiai 
(hot Tantcct hot Accxovtect) : these Inventories, therefore, are to start with 
the second year of a Panathenaic penteteris. 

The Inventories of Athena : LG. I 2 , 232-288. 

It is sometimes implied that the instructions to the current Tamiai at 
the foot of Face Y (lines 26-29), to weigh and count such of the Sacred 
Treasures as need it, were followed by an order to engrave these findings 
on stone : and that we have the results of this order in the three series of 
engraved Inventories of Athena’s Treasures, which all begin in 434 (I.G. 
I 2 , 232-288). 

This is certainly possible per se. For though (X 17, Y 23-25) Kallias 
is for the most part concerned with a money Treasure in the Opisthodomos, 
and these Inventories deal with sacred ornaments and vessels in three rooms, 
none of which can be easily identified with the Opisthodomos ; yet it 
may be argued that the last four lines of Face Y start a wholly new topic 
and do deal with the ornaments, etc. It is notable that the objects men- 
tioned in these lines include uirapyupa, things silver-gilt (no reputable coin 
or bullion was that), and some things neither gold nor silver at all, i.e. 
(I imagine) wood or ivory. Nevertheless, the Treasure of the Other Gods 
(which was eventually housed in the Opisthodomos) contains, among a 
great preponderance of coin and bullion, a few such vessels ( I.G . I 2 , 
310, lines 148 sqq., 171, etc.), and Athena certainly possessed more vessels, 
ornaments, procession-gear, etc., than are listed in l.G. I 2 , 232-288. The 
identification of the objects spoken of in Y 26-29 with those in our Inventories 
is not therefore inevitable. 

It is likely that there are lines missing from the foot of Face Y’ 2 ; 
and it would be easy to imagine a sequel to lines 26-29 which would 
make those directions fit precisely enough with those Inventories of 
Athena which we possess. Failing this sequel, we can draw no con- 
clusive argument ; meanwhile it is worth while to give an account of 
these Inventories. 

They give a list of the precious objects contained in the three rooms 


,2 The bevel at the foot of Fare V makes it two off in the middle of a sentence, 
lines shorter than Face X; and Face X is broken 
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of the temple which we ,3 call the Parthenon. The three rooms are called 
(in the Inventories) Proneos, Heka'ompedos, and Parthenon : the Promos is 
the East Inner Porch, the Hekatompedos is the East Celia, the Parthenon the 
West Celia. These three lists do not, of course, constitute any large part 
of Athena’s Treasure. [They are, in fact, merely the loose furniture of 
the three rooms in question ; 74 and I may say at once that the date they 
begin depends, I think, not upon Kallias’ arrangements, but upon the 
date of the opening of the Parthenon for regular use.] They do not even 
list the whole contents of the three rooms named : for the chryselephantine 
statue is not mentioned, though it stood in the Hekatompedos and its gold 
plates were an integral part of the Treasure (Thuc. 2. 13. 5). 

Of course there is no sign of the 3000 Talents, for the money Treasure 
is not mentioned at all: moreover, Athena’s Tamiai often received un- 
coined gold ( 90 oi 8 ect , 75 cakes or bars of gold), which is not noted, neither 
in the main list nor among the annual accessions. The hiepcc xP e P‘ c ' Ta 
consisted of [A] money, [B] bullion, [G] sacred ornaments and vessels 
(cf. Thuc. 2. 13. 3-5). These Inventories list a portion of C only. 

It is indeed possible that the money and bullion were in these rooms, 
without being listed, just as the chryselephantine statue was. If in any 
of them, then in the Parthenon , the West Celia : which was least disturbed 
by the traffic of worshippers. Moreover, in I.G. I 2 , 301, a statement of 
yearly accounts which I date to some year of the war before Perikles’ 
death, 76 a payment (of silver money ?) is stated to be made ek to TTap0£vovocr 
(line 8). But another payment (made in 425-4) is stated as made ext 
oTricrOoSopo (I.G. I 2 , 324. 20) ; 77 and it is in the Opisthodomos that Kallias 
directs that the xp^a™ shall be kept : partitioning the space between 
the two colleges, of Athena and of the Other Gods. 

Kallias, then, is concerned (as I believe, even in V 26-29) with the 
Treasure (mainly money) in the Opisthodomos, a different thing from the 
sacred ornaments and vessels listed by Athena’s Tamiai in our extant 
lists. Was it also kept in a different place? What, in fact, was the 
Opisthodomos ? 

I believe that it was the building west of the Parthenon and east of 
the Brauroneion, along the south wall of the Akropolis [where Judeich 
once placed it (Topographie 1 , 230-231;, but has recently, in Hermes, 1929, 
pp. 405 sq., qiisqq., recanted]: that this was built early in the war, 
between 431 and 425, to meet the emergency of the evacuation of Attica 
and concentration of treasure: that it was burnt sometime between 389 


73 Since Demosthenes (22, $ 76 — 24, $ 184! . the apntheke , where curiosities and oddments were stored, 

fifth-century Athenians called it the Great Temple These treasures multiplied themselves many times 

iho v€Ocr ho pEyacn ; their TrapSevov was the West over during the next twent\-five years. 

Celia. I postpone discussion of the fifth-century 75 I.G. I-, 301. lines 103-1 14 1 receded by former 
names to a later paper, on the Akropolis buildings Tamiai 1. 116-120 (bv this year's Tamiai). I ha\e 
(see the end of this section!. republished this part of the inscription in Sum. Chron. 

71 It is notable how little there was to start with. 1930, pp. 16-38, with a correction, pp. 333 sq. 

In the two front rooms there are eight items in all in 7h J.H.S. 1930. p. 293: see also „ \um . Chron. 1930, 

434: the Parthenon items are more numerous indeed iysqq. 

'33b but hardly more impressive: Doerpfeld has 77 The phrase recurs in I.G. I-. 303, line 13. Cf. 
well pointed out that this West Celia was a sort ot Aristoph. Plutus 1191-3. 
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and 367 ; that the name was later transferred to the whole western end 
of the Parthenon, where Demetrios was housed in 304-3 : on the old site 
was built the Chalkotheke. I hope to argue this, and also Kallias’ building 
programme, 78 in a paper devoted to the Akropolis buildings. 


VI. Conclusion 

I believe I have proved that the two faces each contain a Decree of 
Kallias; that these Decrees were passed the same day. That this dav 
was before the archairesiai in the first year of a Panathenaic period ; and 
that this year was either 434-3 or 422-1 or 418-17. That the first of the 
Other Gods’ Inventories ordered by Kallias is to be made in the second 
year of a Panathenaic period. I believe all this to be certain. 

My other hypotheses are all bound up with the date 422-1 ; if that is 
wrong, they most of them fall. That date stands or, at any rate, falls, on 
one issue : whether there was money available for the payments in question 
at that date. If the current view is correct, that the Archidamian War 
ate up not only the greatest part of the reserve but also the whole of each 
year’s income, then Kallias’ decrees cannot be put in 422. The converse 
is not so certain. Though it were shown (as I think it can be) that Athens 
had large resources in 422, it would not prove that date for Kallias’ 
Decrees. 

There ate three other Decrees of Kallias among fifth-century Attic 
inscriptions : the pair of treaty-renewals of the year 433-2 ( I.G . I 2 , 51-52), 
and the Decree for Nike’s priestess, shortly before 421 79 [LG. I 2 , 25). 
Our Kallias may be probably identified with one or other of these name- 
sakes, according as we date the Decree 434 or 422: the Nike Decree is 
perhaps more akin in subject. 

I take this later Kallias to be Kallias son of Hipponikos, 80 the wealthiest 
man in Athens of his day, half-brother to Perikles’ sons, the host who gave 
the supper-party described in Xenophon’s Symposion. He was just a little 
older than Alkibiades and just now (422) coming into prominence. The 
Kolakes of Eupolis, of which Kallias was the comic hero, was produced in 
the spring of 42 1 . 81 


hpigraphk Appendix . 1 . Datives in -aia (See notes 6 and 25] 

" Therefore we need no longer give separate dates for the enactment of our document 
and for its insciiption.' So Kolbe brushes aside our scruples : he means we mav date both 
to 434, and no longer need be worried by the datives in -ccict (S.B. 1927, p. 330). 


WliK h I take to have been modcut, and to have 
begun with the final adapting of the S.W. corner of 
the Pn>p\laia to Nike'x bastion and temple. I do 
not undei stand how Kolbe, who argues i S.B. 1929, 
pp. 280-282 that the Prop\laia cost 2000 talents, 
can argue . ibid. 28') that Kallias' Face V orders the 
building ot the Kreihtheion: at a cost of 10 talents a 
\eai, which an- to oner a number of other works as 
well. 


79 It is of the same prytanv and ekklesia as I.G I 2 . 
87. Laches' motion for alliance with Halieis. which 
from line 16 hsocr av ho TroX[gnoa ei], must be before 
the Peace in 421 : but. from the dative in -tuj in 
line 23. probabh not long before. 

s<) Though [HiTT-nov|iKoa eitte is certainly a false 
restoration in I.G. I 2 . 24. 

xl Geissler, Cbonologie der altattischen Konijdu 
(Berlin, 19257, p. 40; cf. 43, note 1. 
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I am not, I imagine, alone in having read this with amazement. Face X contains 
three datives in -aia ; EAAevoTaniaia- (6), Taptaio- (i8j, atcr <29';: Face V contains one in 
-aai : Taptaa-t (21J. This has long been held a great obstacle to dating the inscribing, at 
least of Face X, earlier than c. 423 b.c. All Kolbe gives us to quiet our scruples is the 
irrelevant remark that in the thirties datives in -otcr and - otct are both found ! So thev 
are in the forties: and had the matter been as simple as that, there would hardly have 
been a problem. But our evidence is ( Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik 3 , pp. 120—121, 
that the two-svllable ending of the dative plural of the first declension persisted much 
longer, and more exclusively, than that of the second declension, and then disappears 
with great suddenness, round about the year 420. This is an elementary fact, presumable 
familiar to anyone who ventures to date an Attic inscription by its spelling. 

However, recent advances in epigraphy have made the rule look less absolute than 
it once seemed: especially the ascription by West and Meritt of I.G. I 2 , 231 to LG. I 2 . 216. 
i.e. the year 430, 29 82 : including the form apxata in line 1 1 . The form toto-Se also occurs 
twice (lines 45 and 51 j in I.G. I 2 , 218, which these scholars date to 426 5 or 427 6 A 3 
These are far earlier instances of the new dative form than anv known before, with the 
notorious exception of I.G. I 2 , 16, line 5 u\ 465 b.c.), ©AZHAITAIZ (j/o. I think no one 
would put any weight on I.G. I 2 , 16; but 218 and 231, if rightly dated to 426 and 429, 
provide something of a bridge to 434. In view of this, I set out a statement of the instances 
which I intend as complete at least between 440 and 415 b.c:. 

It is purely a question of conventional spelling and only applies to formal Attic prose ( so 
I do not quote EutppoviSecn in I.G. I 2 , 820, or EpEx0£t6atcr presumed in ib. 673 : nor the 
various forms, due to foreigners, in the Hymettos Cave, ib. 778 sqq.'). Xo one questions 
that the one-syllable ending was in use in Attic speech and verse as early as Aeschylus : 
probably a great deal earlier. The two-syllable form is commonly spelt -sat or -aai. more 
rarely -eicn or -aiai : it survived in such locative forms as A6qvr|CTi, ©Auycn, Opoffiacn. First 
declension datives are not as common as second, which makes any ride more hazardous : 
there are, however, some series of documents containing typical words such as Tapiocat, 
hsAAEvoTapiaai, ETncrraTEcri, and I begin with these. 

I. EmiTATEII- EfTIZTATAIZ in building and sculpture accounts. 

A. EniZTATEZI. 

1. Two unidentified accounts from about the middle of the century or eatlier 

(I note the shape of sigma used’. 
c. -LAO I.G. I 2 , 33T line 22 3 [ettio- > TalrEcn Is 1 

qfi " fE| 7 iifajT[ajT[Eja[,) 1* 

,, ,, jfi fs l Tr ['] tT [ TcrTeff ]i A ) 

,, 338, 1 fe-mcjTaTE]ai xai 1 $ 1 

,, ,, 50 [E-morJorrecn kcu 1 < 

2. The Chryselephantine Statue; before and after 440. 


r. 440 

355 

3 4 

ETrtcrraTE | cr j j 1 


355 a 

3 4 

ETTl | CTTOTECT1 

? * 

357 

5 

ETTtcrTCrTEtJl 


35 8 

3 

— lETTaTcCJt 

,, 

359 

3 

[etticttqt|ecti 

3 . Parthenon. 

434 3 

35- 

I 

TOICT ETFIO'TaTEO'l 

433 -> 

353 

I 

[tJoIO ETTlCTaTECn 

4 . Propylaia. 

434 3 

3 bb 

4 b 

[eTTIO ]TQT6ai 

B. EFIIZTATAIZ. 


1. Unidentified account, dated by the Tamias Euphiletos. to 420 19, 

420 19 379 7 8 E[iriaT | crrajiCT Eu[k]Aei 5 ei etc. 

2. Eleusis. 

407 6 314 2 ETTl TTQTQICT 


5,2 If tin did Siuchft. 38 1 1 < j 2 7 1 . p. 48 , note 4 ; 'Apx- M Hat. aid Studiti. 48 . p. 48 . note and the atticles 
'Ecpn.p. 11125 . PP- Po-tii. there quoted. 
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II. HELLENOTAMIAII HElLENOTAMIAII in the Tamiai’s statements of payments. 
A. HELLENOTAMIAII. 


432/1 I.G. I-, 

53 

296, 

line 18 -itoTapiaai 

*5 

20 hEAAEVOTa|juaat 

5 3 

. , 

22 — EVOTauiaai 



26 -EVOTapiaen 

c. 430/29 84 

B. HELLENOTAMIAII. 

301 

65 — [e] voTant [cccrtv] gives the right length 

of line : compare -rrepnToAEcn in line 35. 

4 J 5. 4 

302 

56 hsAAEVOTCcpiaio- 

3 3 


6x, 63, 65, the same. 


III. TAMIAII -TAMIA1I in the Inventories of Athena (starting 434/3). 


A. TAMIAII (N). 

434/3 

>32 

3 

Ta^iaorv 

Proneos. 



5 

[VJaniaaiv 

33 

33 

256 

2 

[tcc] jiiaai v 

Hekatompedos. 


*5 

3 

Ta^iaaiv 

53 


276 

2 

[Tapiaai] v 

Parthenon. 

433 

257 

9 

Taniacnv 

Hekatompedos. 

430 29 

236 

47/8 

[tcx j jiiaujiv 

Proneos. 

429 8 

237 

S 6 

taniacnv 

3 3 

428 7 

238 

67 

Tapiaaiv 

*3 

425 4 

241 

102 

Tajiiaarv 

3 3 

424'3 

242 

”3 

Taniaaiv 

33 

423/2 

243 

123 

Taiiiaaiv 

3 3 

422 1 

3 3 

204 

56 

[to] utacn 

Hekatompedos. 

280 

70/1 

[tcx] 1 niaar 

Parthenon. 


281 

72 

Taptaai 

33 

421 0 

94 

Taniaai 

3 3 

420 19 

283 

107 

[Tap,]taor 

3 ■* 

B. TAMIAII. 

418/7 

*5 

244 

1 34 

[-rapi]aiCT 

Proneos. 

268 

1 02 

Tajaiaia 

Hekatompedos. 

4G,6 

269 

>>7 

[T]afirta]tCT 

33 

416 5 

270 

132 

[TaytjatCT 

33 

4 I 4/3 

248 

2 1 1 

Tapi[a]icr 

Proneos. 

4 '3/2 

287 

i 77 

TapiaiCT 

Parthenon. 

4 1 1 /o 

In these documents, then- 

253 

266 

Taptaicr 

Proneos. 


ETriCTTaTECTi last occurs 433 2 
hsAAevTapiaCTi ,, c. 430 -29 

Tayiacji ,, 420 1 g 

ETnaTaTaicT first occurs 420 < 1 g 
heAAEvoTapiaicj ,, 415 4 

Tatuaia ,, 4 x 8 ; 7 

The Archidamian War forms (naturally) a gap in the first series: the second series 
is so incomplete that it does not take us far into the War. The third series suggests that 
the change of spelling comes during the Peace; but it is possible that these Inventories 
archaised. I turn, therefore, to the scattered instances, not in series: separating those 
whose dates are reasonably certain. 

A. — 0CCT1 — ECTl — CCIO" 1 — EICTl 
I . Dateable. 

485/4 I.G. I 2 , 4, line 8 [-rjaniaai 


61 Far the date sec note 76 abo\e. 


[Akropolis Regula- 
tions.] 
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SI 


45°, '49 

I.G. P, 22, 

line 38 

StKaoTEatv 

425 '4 

6 3 

10 

XtAiacn Spaxdtcn 

55 

55 

15 

b[u]piacrt 8pa[xutcn tEpaai] 

* 5 

55 

30 1 

[pupi]ctCTi | [Spajxntfcn] 

5 5 

? 5 

37 8 

Huptaat 8p[axP£] j ertv 

J 5 

' 5 

42 

TECTt 

J J 


58 

[teJoi 

424 3 

57 

H 5 

eu te[ot ote ; Ae]cti 

’ 5 


38 9 

bupiaicn Sp[ax j paiajiv 

^ 5 

5 5 

43 

TECTt 

n 

84 

5L 2 

[te j ct]i 8s [aAA]r)CTi isici 

421 O 

[ 4 

Sepotecti 

418,7 

1 11 

94, 

[See 

end of this Appendix.] 


2. Probably or approximately dated. 

Before 460 6 2 3 Spayueicr j [iv] 

Early 'twenties 75 4 Tamaaiv 


5 5 


» [4^ - acri -M 

56 5 tecti aXAfcri 


[Milesian Constitution.] 
[Assessment of Phoros.] 


[Me thone Privileges.] 


[Hephaistia Festival.] 


[Eleusis Sacred Law.] 
[Shipbuilding Law : 
Phantokles is Gram- 
mateus, of. I.G. I'-, 45.] 

| Honorary Decree. A 
Clharoiades dies in 


55 

423 2 ? 
or 419 8? 

55 


427 6, Thuc. 3. 90. 2 . J 


3°t 

35 

•tTEpltroAECTt S,J 

[Tamiai's Accounts.] 

76 

l 5 

aUTECTl 

[Eleusis First-lruits. 

5 5 

20 

XtAtaten v SpaxiJECTi 

For the date see I.G. 

55 

3° 1 

TECTt oAAeot ttoAectiv [t]e[cti] 

\ I 2 : where the script is 


he | [A]Aevikecti aTraaECTt compared to 190 
(quoted below, and 
220, dated to 421 o. 
See also Meritt, Calen- 
dar, pp. 105 sq., and 
Koerte in Noack's 
EUusis, pp. 3 13-3 1 7.] 


B. -CUCT. 

1. Dateable. 


430,29 

231 

1 1 

ap^attr 

[Quota list : for date, 
v. supra. ] 

426/5 

218 

55 

45 

5 1 

TCUCTO € 

Taicr Se 

[Ditto : ditto.] 

422 1 

324 

25 

heAAEVOTaniaicr 

[Logistai's Report. I 

55 

*5 

too 

[T6TpaKiaxiAiai]a 

quote the lines as 

* 5 

*5 

104 

[XiAijaia - - Spax^caa 

given in Meritt's 

5 5 

55 

108 

[Spay] baler 

Calendar , Plate II.] 

S, 

86 

1 10 

[t ]ETpaKocnaicr - - SpagbaiCT 


420 19 

25 

[narraCTaJicr Taicr 

[The Argive Treaty 

418 7 

94 

[See 

end of this Appendix.] 

quoted Thuc. 5. 47. J 

417,6 

96 

22 

[ .■ , CTTrov8a]iCT pe8e EKEx[ept- 
aia] 

[Argive Treaty.] 

416 

97 

1 4 

TauTatcr Tat [a j vauenv 

[Melian Expedition.] 

4^,5 

98 

8 

[h]ocraicr a|i PoAovT[at] 

[Sicilian Expedition.] 

* 5 

2 . Probably 

99 

5 

[trEA]TaCTTatCT 


or approximately dated. 


c. 465 

16 

5 

^acr-rjAiTaLcr 

[Phaselis agreement. 


Ionic script.] 


83 For date see note 76 above. 1 'he usual form is 
7T€pnroAoia ^2nd declension). Cf. TtepiTrcXia in Pollux 
J.H.S. — VOL. LI. 


7. 203. 


G 
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c. 4-- I 2 . 87. line 23 tct.ct [Treaty with Halieis : 

before Peace, see line 
16. Moved by Laches, 
who also moved the 
Armistice Decree in 
423, Thuc. 4. 1 18. 11.] 

c. 420 190 17 [NuJipaiCT k^i [Tetrapolitai Sacred 

Law. For date, I.G. 
I- compares the script 
to 76 ( quoted above) 
and 220, dated to 
4- 1 <>•] 

c. 420 to 413 90 29 tcu[o] [Treaty with Bottiaioi: 

prob. during Peace of 
Nikias.] 

Remark how exceptional are those exceptions which I have marked with heavy print: 
16 is unique, the work I imagine 1 of an Ionian workman: 218 and 231 trouble me so 
much that I still reserve some doubts whether the series of single stones ascribed to the 
Quota lists of the early Archidamian War may not belong to the Peace of Nikias. Other- 
wise the evidence is strikingly harmonious : the change begins about 422 and is complete 
about 418. 

There remain a few undateables : — 

49, line 10: x l [^’] a [' cn Spa]xt>cacr ottoct : i.e. if the reading is correct, the two 

forms together. I have no notion why this is placed among the pre-war 

inscriptions in I.G. I 2 : fragment C belongs to 410 9 (Wilhelm in S.E.G. HI. 
8 - . I have not seen the 01 hers, so cannot say if the scripts are alike. Otherwise, 
our only limit is the revolt of Eretria in 411. 

80, line 12: [Moi]pcnc7 An, ib [ ?TrpaxCTi6pyi]5gto\ This inscription appears, from 
its singular jumble of letter forms, to be archaistic. I have not seen it. 

85, line 6: -ax[p]ccicn. which may be [pvpiaia 5p] j ax[n]aia lfspaia ev 6 uvect 0 o 

EKaCTTocr to 8s cpa J j Egiaya etc. So the form is ambiguous. The formulae 

resemble the Assessment Decree of 425 4. I.G. I 2 , 63 : it may be from a later 
(or earlier) assessment. 

139, lines 4-5: [epaxua'l | o' x l ^[ lcncr ] : but the letters are isolated and the 
restoration most uncertain. The law is later than the building of the Opis- 
thodomos (line 17I. 

387, line 36 : tccct hupsa'a: Hondius gives good reason for dating this c. 420-410 
1 Xvv. Inscr. Alt. p. 64: his excellent photograph. Tabula V, confirms this,. 

The following isolated letters may be old datives: — 

177, line 5 : —sen-. 

83, line 22: — ktectiv probably EyKTEorv : . 

An unusually early instance of Ionic script (the date, c. 431, is fixed approximately 
by Thuc. 2. 22. 3) is 55: the dative terminations, in lines 9-10 and 20-1, are lost, but 
from the count of letters must probably have been two-svllable. 

I have kept 94 to the end, as the only inscription which certainly uses both forms in 
one decree. It is a Sacred Law, dated to 418 T 7 : pupiE<n in line 20 is strange, and suggests 
archaism. 

418 17, I.G. I 2 , 94, line 10: xA ,cncn SpaypEd 

;> ,, 16 -17: ootoSek I tcci[cj] 01 6e gtto8ekto:i Inewfutm) 

,, 17: Taptaicn 

,, ,, 20: pupiEcn SpaypEaiv. 

Epigiaphic Appendix B. AIEPEI2MATA , See note gj 

Hiller, in I.G. I 2 , 92, note on line 34, suggests SiepsiapaTa as a word for the marble 
bases of the Gold Nikai, and quotes a fourth-century inscription, where it is spelt SispiapaTa. 
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I believe the form SiEpEiapa occurs in a fifth-centurv inscription, I.G. I 2 , 368, which gives 
the details of two Gold Nikai. 

In line 28, Bannier has suggested 'Beil. Philol. U’och. 1928, p. 782) [ TO or TCC hu|TTO t[e! 
S]sp£i - o-[tct 9 hov etc.]. We should, I think, read [huj-rco t[o SjEpsioJpaTE] .Or possibly 
[paToa], genitive singular vice accusative dual . I have some time seen a squeeze of this 
inscription, and think I read a further letter which disallowed Bannier s supplement and 
allowed my own. But I have no note and cannot trust my memory: so I propose my 
supplement on its merits and hope someone with access will verify it. 

I see no sort ol cogency in KoIbe ? s hypothesis that these two are the onlv Gold Xikai 
made or planned in the fifth-century \S.B. 1927 , p. 32b sq. . The contrary evidence is 
familiar, and he does not touch it. 

Epigiaphic Appendix C. AEI-AIEI i See note 221 

Marcellinus in his Life of Thmydides , § 52, gives, as examples of Thucydides' apyaia 
AtOict, that he wrote ^uv for ctuv and aisi for ati. 

The instances in pre-Eukleides inscriptions appear to be as follows ft he A1E1 list may not 
be complete : 763 and 920B are hardly relevant! : — 

AEI 

59, line 15, a£i eovtoct [sic ; 

79, line 10, he aei ( 3 oAeuoo-cc ex Fouimunti schedis 
1060, line 4, [tt|]v aei j3o[AE]uo<rai> 

1 18, line 17-8, Tf|V aei j3 [ oAeuoaav 
AIEI 

91. 25, hot aiei Tapaai 
1 to. 33, tev aiei p[oAevoCTauj 

The statistics are not very impressive : the word is curiously rare, and is often replaced 
by hEKaaTOTE [e.g. 149, 12-14: Kallias' Face V 20',. What strikes me is that the aei list 
contains no good instance in normal Attic writing: 1060 and 118 are in Ionic script 
throughout, in 59 (an honorary decree for a Kolophonian 1 the Ionic colour is apparent 
in the next word. The authority of Fourmont will hardly carry what amounts to the 
drra^ AEyopsvov of 79: especiallv since he did not observe what Wilhelm has made prob- 
able; that the stone was inscribed stonhedun. The aisi instances are, on the contrary, 
quite unexceptionable, and the first is from our own stele. 

My impression that atsi is the normal pre-Eukleides form is confirmed by such supple- 
ments as demand the word. I11 106, line it, and again line 12, and 154, line 4, [aisi] seems 
required by the space : on the contrary, oei supplied twice in 70 is due (as Wilhelm has 
shown) to a false join. In 63, line 4(3 we should read hiua ei . . 

Aei becomes normal in the fourth century, with the adoption of Ionic script. I 
imagine the pre-Eukleides use of aisi was dike the long datives: a mattei of formal prose, 
and ast was always common in speech and verse. 

Epigraphic Appendix D. I.G. I 2 , 310 See note 70, 

The large amount of order which has been brought into this inscription make it tanta- 
lising that it is not yet intelligible. I subjoin a very few notes : I owe the chance of studying 
a squeeze of this (and many other inscriptions! to the liberality of the Prussian Academy 
of Sciences in Berlin. [Mr. Johnson's valuable paper in A.J.A. 1931, pp. 31 sqq., reached 
me when this was in proof. He believes the stele covers several years: this, if true, will 
have important consequences.] 

1. The prescript says (96-71 [-rrapaSEx^apEvoi] irapa tov TtJpoTEpov TayiovJ : yet lines 
220-223 [A]pT£pi5os [A]ypoTEpas [6 ] ekoctev av6pcxTTo5ov appear to be an etteteiov, Eigu. 
the prescript does not cover the whole ol Col. Ill . J 

2. To the right of Gol. Ill there was a column of figures, as there is to the right of 
most of Gol. II. The traces of these figures are clearly visible in lines 205 -208 205-207, 
they are printed in I.G. I 2 , but should be further to the left, in a separate column: there 
is a trace in 208) : nowhere else is any surface preserved to the immediate left of Gol. III. 

3. The head of Gol. I may contain valuable information. Its left margin can be 

probably fixed from lines 15-16 [An OAupttJoi : KaiJEpai Jsvoct, cf. lines 62-3, 

70: i.e. lines of about 14 letters, but the crroixuSov order is not absolute. Lines 10-12 
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are therefore too short, I think : I am not clear what business the Hellenotamiai have 
here : if the letter before oTccpt could be read fas I think it might, though I could not) 
it would settle the question. I have a number of minor corrections in lines i 1 3 : the 
most important that line 7 does not seem to exist, and in line 8 I read El not Ol. The 
5-talent sign in line 14 is certain, and suggests that a large sum may be restored in this line. 


Appendix E. The Strasburg Papyrus (See note 50) 

The Strasburg Papyrus \ Anonymus Argentinensis ) 86 contains the following passage (I 
give Wilcken's readings and mostly his supplements) : 

5. [Oti £tt Eu] 0 u 5 r||jo[u] rTsptxAEOUcr yvcopr|[v] eict 

6. [qyoupEvou eSo^ev tcoi 8179001] to ev Sripoarcot (Sqpcot corrected to 8r|pocnt) cnroxEtpsvcc TaAav 

7. [to - — — — TTE]vTaKi<JX£iAi« Kcrra tt)v Apiarst 

8. [Sou Ta^iv cruvriypEva avaAiax]£tv eict ttjv ttoAiv (or tov ttoAepov, v. infra ) pet EKEiyo ytvo 

q. [uevou Kai SoypaTOcr excottgoi e]tei tt|v pouAqv tcov traAcacov Tpii) 

10 . [poov ekcxtov E^aipETOua TrapaS] tSoyai xatvaa S ETTivauTTriyEiv exccit 
1 I . [tote ( ?8ia touct TprripoiroiouCT) 5 ]exc< 

' In the Archonship of Euthydemos, on the motion of Perikles, the Demos resolved 
to spend on the State 1 or on the war) the [. . . 5000 . . . talents . . .] which lay avail- 
able, collected in accordance with the assessment of Aristeides : it being next also resolved 
that each year the Boule should hand over 100 triremes picked out of the old ships, and 
always build 1 using the Trieropoioi as executive) ten new Triremes.’ [I have slightly 
modified Wilcken's line 9 (xat rice ETtpou), and very slightly line 6 )e8o(;ev vice 
chiefly to get a more uniform length : in line 1 1 I have incorporated Wilcken’s own sug- 
gestion.] 

Ev Sripocncoi should not, Wilcken says, be taken as ev tcoi Sripocncot, ’ in the City’s 
Treasury ’ : not only because this was no place for an accumulation of Phoros, but also 
because ev 849001001 is a current Roman-Egyptian phrase for ' in an official place ’ 
p. 397 - note i, 1 : I have therefore translated it * available.’ Either way, it seems clear 
that Anonymus is not using exact Attic terms : this perhaps meets Bannier's contention 
Rh. Mus. 75, p. 1871 that tt]v ttoAiv in line 8 should mean ' the Akropolis,’ and we must 
supply [aveveyxjEiv, not [avaAiaxJeiv. ‘ Triv ttoAiv ' is not indeed exact for ‘ the Akropolis,’ 
which is normally * ttoAiv ' or " Tqv axpcrrroAtv.' 87 — Wilcken suggests that ttoAiv is the 
copyist's false expansion of the normal contraction for ttoAeijov. 

Bannier quotes Isokrates 8. 126, who says of Perikles, tier 8a tt]v axpoTtoAiv avqvsyxEv 
oxTaxiayiAia TaAavTa x“P'cr tcov iepcov ; and he makes up the 8000 out of these 5000 and 
the 3000 mentioned by Kallias. Kallias' Decree would therefore fall in Perikles' lifetime, 
and the date 422 is excluded. — The thesis involves some difficulties, and Bannier’s develop- 
ment ot it - l.c. 196-1981 does not convince me. We may say with as near certainty as 
we ever get in this financial history, that Perikles' review of the situation before the invasion 
ol 431 iThuc. 2. 13. 3-51, i.e. in the year 432.1, precludes the possibility that anything 
approaching 5000 Talents of accumulated Phoros was moved to the Akropolis in the follow- 
ing year: I have in mind especially the words OiTapxovTcov ev tt|i ccxpoTroAEi. Nor will any 
light juggling with Thucydides’ facts make it more possible. If it is a question of placing 
large sums of Phoros on the Akropolis, the year must be, not 431 o, but 450 49 88 ; and 
in that case the Decree does not much concern us. 


6 * First published by Keil in 1902. and later shown 
b\ Wilt ken. Hermes. 42 (19071. pp. 374 sqq. to be ex- 
tracts irom a commentary on Demosthenes’ Androtion. 
Sec also Cavaignac, Tremor d' Athene s. lxxi\ ; Bannier. 
Rh. Mus. 75 (1926). pp. 187. 196-198; Beloch, 
Or Ges . 2 II 2. pp. 328 sq. 

*’ Anstoph. L\sist. 247, 338, 487, 912, cum 

scholia. Thuc. 2. 15. 6. and the inscriptions passim. 
I am not clear whether [xa]Ta tiv tioAiv in //,. I 2 , 4, 
line 3, and [kctci \ t]ev ttoAiv, ib. 44. lines 1-2, refer to 
the Akropolis. 

88 Beloch has argued for this date. Or. Ges . 2 II. 2. pp. 
328 sq. I find it hard to believe that the reserve was 


kept elsewhere than on the Akropolis between 454 
and 450: I would prefer to read (even for this date) 
[avaAujKjsiv eict rpy ttoAiv, i.e. the Decree sanctions 
the expenditure of Phoros on the Akropolis temples : 
it would stand in some sort of relation to the decree 
recorded in Plut. Perikles. 17. On this view, oti is 
wrongly supplied in line 5: Perikles' motion is part 
of the same excerpt as lines 3 and 4 which speak of 
the building of the Parthenon. The Archon of 
45° 49 was Euthvnos ( I.G . I 2 . 22, line 75), but 
Dtodoros calls him Euthydemos (42. 31 and the 
Anonymus may have done the same. What then of 
lines 9-1 1 ? 
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On Wilcken's view, we have in lines 5-1 1 excerpts from the same legislation as Thucy- 
dides records 2. 24. I am not sure how well lines g 1 1 correspond with Thuc. 2. 24. 2: 
it depends on the supplement in 10, and this is not cogent. Lines 9—1 1 are 'clearly' from 
a comment on Dem. Androt. 8 or 1 1, the shipbuilding duties of the Boule : I have wondered 
if a new excerpt may not begin at the end of line 8. Wilcken reads nvr eksivo ywo, but 
of the yt (of which I see nothing in Keifs photograph 1 he mentions only the vertical of 
the iota and the horizontal of the gamma ;p. 4881 : ought we to read Oti vo i [Too- t|v A 9 r|vnaiv 
ev ekcccttgoi e]tei. or something similar , J This leaves an unintelligible uetekeiv wh ich I 
cannot explain : mete vty keiv seems to me in every way unacceptable. 

There remains the gap in line 7. Eirixcoptou vonujacn-os (cl. vopicraaToj- hEassano. 
I.G. I 2 , qi, line 4') would fill it; but Cavaignac's TpiccKo:noov cctto5;ovtcc is exceedingh 
plausible. Cavaignac believes the figure for the Treasure in Thuc. 2. 13. 3 is 5700 Talents 
(to frAsicrra TpiaKoatojv ccttoSeovtoc TrepieyEVETO, according to the Ravennas scholiast on Ar. 
Plutus 1 193) : after 1000 have been set aside (Thuc. 2. 24. 1 < there remain 4700 available. 

If we take the MS. reading, that the Treasure in Thuc. 2. 13 3 is 6000 Talents, it might 
vet be down to c. 5700 by the time of the Decree, for much ot the expenditure recorded in 
I.G. I 2 , 296 comes between the financial review of Thuc. 2. 13 (before the invasion and 
the legislation of Thuc. 2. 24 (after the invasion). Possibly the occurrence ot the figures 
4700 — 1000 in Perikles' Decree may account for (and so discredit 1 that variant reading 
in Thuc. 2. 13 which Cavaignac accepts. 

There is, of course, no connection at all with the 4748 Talents borrowed from Athena 
Polias according to LG. I 2 , 324 ithe Logistai's report . That sum includes large loans 
contracted in 433.2 and 432 1, and so tells nothing of the size ol the Treasure in 431 o. 
We mav note that, even if nothing was added to the Treasure from 431 onwards, the loans 
did not drain it: the available Treasure in 431 o was at least 4700 Talents, and the loans 
thenceforward were 4748 Talents minm the large items of 433 2 and 432 i. ,# 

H. T. Wade-Gery. 


b ' J Some hundreds of talents: cf. I.G. I-, Ttjh. line 17. and J.huc. 2. 70. 2. 



BOREAS AND OREITHYIA ON AN APULIAN VASE 

[Plate IV.] 

The vase which is the subject of Plate IV was recently presented to 
the British Museum by Mr. John Tulk of Chertsey, in whose possession it had 
been for many years. Mr. Tulk states that it was formerly in the possession 
of Earl Cadogan, and was disposed of at the sale of his antiquities at Christie’s 
in 1865. On the rim of the vase is an impression in red wax of a seal 
with coat-of-arms. Enough remains of the surrounding inscription 
(DO • I . . . RE • SICIL) to show that it is the seal of Ferdinando I, 
King of the Two Sicilies 1815-25, with the arms of the Kingdom. Either 
the vase was originally in the possession of this personage, or else it is merely 
a confirmation of leave to export the vase from Italy. But I can glean no 
further information about its previous history, and it appears to have 
remained entirely unknown to archaeologists. It is, however, as will be 
seen, one of more than usual interest. 

The vase is a krater, undoubtedly of Apulian fabric, standing 26I, in. 
(68 cm.) high, and is in remarkedly good condition, practically free from the 
restorations which so often ruin vases of this class from the older collections, 
and almost undamaged. A general view is given in Figs. 1,2. It will be 
seen that the handles are very elaborately modelled in scroll form, ending 
in swans’ heads on the neck, as in the British Museum examples E 468-469 
and F 276-277. Round the lip is the usual egg-pattern, and below on the 
front of the neck, an ivy- wreath with berries and a band of rosettes ; on the 
back, inverted wave-pattern and a laurel-wreath. Below these again we 
have in front two gryphons confronted, with a tall flower between ; on the 
back, a pattern of three large palmettes (the middle one inverted) inter- 
spersed with rosettes. 

The two main designs, above each of which is a broad band of tongue- 
pattern, are divided by the usual elaborate pattern of palmettes under each 
handle (see Fig. 1). The principal scene on the front of the vase was 
formerly interpreted as the rape of Persephone by Hades. To this there 
are three obvious and vital objections. In the first place, Hades is not 
represented as winged ; secondly, the scene clearly takes place in a temple, 
as shown by the altar and the temple key lying on the ground, and not in 
the flower-fiespangled meadows of Sicily ; thirdly, the actual rape of Perse- 
phone, as Tillyard has pointed out, 1 is never represented on vases. Where 
such scenes occur, the obviously amicable nature of the whole proceeding, 
and the calm demeanour of the two goddesses, show that no sheik-like 
behaviour on the part of the god is intended; he is merely conveying his 
spouse away for her annual sojourn in the realms below the earth. 


1 Hope Vases , p. 123. 
36 
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The correct interpretation of the scene is not hard to find. Inasmuch 
as there is only one winged and bearded deity who is represented in Greek 
art in the act of violently carrying off a maiden, and that is the wind-god 
Boreas, it is clear that the subject is his rape of Oreithyia. It is a common 



Tig. i. 

theme on vases of the red-figure and later periods, and Wernicke in his 
article on Boreas in Pauly-Wissowa’s Encyclopcidie (Halbbd. V., p. 727) 
enumerates no less than 34 examples. The subject is not always treated in 
the same way, as we should expect from the different versions of the myth. 2 
In some cases Boreas is in Thracian or otherwise Oriental costume ; in 


2 Sec Roxcher, Leukon » iii . s.v. ()rcith\ia, col. 951. 
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others his northern origin is indicated by his wild hair and generally for- 
midable aspect. The scene also usually takes place in the open country, 
though most of the mythographers locate it in or near Athens. I have only 
noted one other example of its taking place at an altar besides the present 
instance, viz. a R.F. lrydria in the Vatican. 3 

But to proceed with a more detailed description of the scene before us. 
In the centre is a low rectangular altar with vertical end-pieces of a type 
often seen on South Italian vases, 4 painted white and marked with three 
splotches of yellowish-brown, which are perhaps intended for splashes of 
blood. Oreithyia, wearing a chaplet with vertical tufts over the forehead, 
a long chiton with a broad embroidered band down the front, and a mantle 
with embroidered border wrapped round her arms, flies towards the altar 
in a vain attempt to escape from Boreas, who grasps her in his arms. He 
is nude, and has a short beard and wild hair, and large erect wings. In 
the field above is suspended a chaplet, and on the ground on the right lies a 
temple-key. On the right of the scene an elderly priestess with long white 
hair, wearing a long chiton, retreats in surprise, dropping a libation-bowl 
in her confusion. Below the altar on the same side a girl runs away in 
alarm, holding out her right hand and drawing forward her veil with her 
left. On the left of the scene is a large laver, beside which a woman is 
seated, holding a libation-bowl in her right hand, and looking round at the 
central scene with an air of mild interest. 5 She wears an embroidered 
chiton, and her hair is gathered up in a coif with a radiated frontlet. Below 
this figure is a Seilenos, bald, with white hair and beard, and white hair 
indicated down the front of the body, who moves away with a gesture which 
suggests malicious enjoyment of the scene. He is evidently quite an 
inappropriate figure in the present instance, but is probably a stock type 
from the painter's repertory inserted to fill in a space. The same may be 
said of the seated figure above him, who seems to be an echo of the inactive 
Xebenpersonen so often to be found on the vases of the Kertch style. 

The chief feature of interest in the scene thus depicted is the locality in 
which it is placed. I have already shown that it must be a temple. Xow 
we learn from Acusilaus, a somewhat obscure commentator on the Odyssey , 6 
that Oreithyia was a daughter of Erechtheus, and that she acted as Kavr|<p6pos 
in his shrine on the Acropolis at Athens. We have therefore, not indeed 
a representation of the old Erechtheion, but at any rate a scene closely 
associated with the site. The temple-key may be regarded as one of 
Oreithyia's insignia of office. 

The scene on the reverse of the vase (Fig. 2 ) is of comparatively little 
interest, though artistically superior to the general run of such scenes on 
South Italian vases. The composition consists of three figures : a young 
man wearing a chlamys and holding a torch, facing whom is another seated, 
holding out a dish of fruit and carrying a palm-branch in his left arm. On 

3 Helbic;. Fuhrer. X<>. 101 : Reinarh. Repertoire . 5 Prof. P. Gardner suggests that a similar figure 

it. 78. on the Oxford Boreas vase t J.H.S. xvni. PI. 61 mav be 

4 E.sr. B.M. F 6(>, F 1 yt) ; Naples 3223 [Mon. dell' either Gaia or Praxithea, the wife of Erechtheus. 

Inst. 11. 431. Jatta 239 Ann. dell' Inst. 1868, PI. E;. 6 Rnschei . Le\ikon. iii. col. 95 1 . 

See Bust hor in Furlw.-Reichh. iii. p. 168. 
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the right is a woman holding out a pet bird. The scene can hardly be 
mythological ; it is rather in the category of the designs on Dresden or 
\\ atteau china, a ‘ conversation-piece ’ of the type so thoroughly character- 
istic of the period, and especially of Apulian vases. 

It remains to say a few words on this vase from the point of view of style 



Fk,. 


and fabric. It belongs to a class consisting almost entirely of large kraters 
with handles in the form of scrolls or volutes ('sometimes ornamented with 
Gorgon’s heads), which appear to have been made in Apulia in the latter 
half of the fourth century. They would correspond with Macchioro’s 
third Ruvo period," and at all events, like most of the finer Apulian vases, 


Rom. Mitt. 1912. p. ibtt 
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stand midway between the earlier group dealt with by Miss Moon and 
'Watzinger in recent articles 8 and the general unpleasing ruck of mediocre 
late Apulian output, which, as Tillyard 9 rightly complains, £ make so many 
museums horrible.’ I seem to trace in the features of Boreas, with his thick 
untidy hair and large staring eyes, a close resemblance to the faces on the 
calvx-krater in the British Museum (F 271) with the madness of Lycurgos. 
Both in style, structure and ornamentation this vase also approximates 
closely to the following : 

Brit. Mus. F 159 (volute-krater ; sacrifice of Iphigeneia). 

F 160 (volute-krater; Iliupersis). 

Louvre krater, Papers of Brit. Sch. of Rome , xi. Pis. 15-16, p. 47; 
Agamemnon and Chryses? 

Naples krater, Heydemann 3223 ; Mon. dell ’ Inst. ii. PI. 43 (Furt- 
waengler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenm. iii. PI. 148, p. 168, text by 
Buschor) ; Orestes in Tauris. 

Whether we have sufficient grounds for grouping together these six vases and 
attributing them to a ‘ Boreas master ’ is a matter for further study than it has 
yet been possible to give to the subject, but the attempt seems to be worth 
making. 

I have hardly thought it desirable to repeat here the full list of Boreas 
and Orcithyia vases given in Pauly-Wissowa’s article, as it scarcely admits of 
any further additions ; but it may be worth noting that in the British Museum 
the subject only occurs on two red-figured vases, E 480 and E 512 10 ; we 
may also add to the list the fine example at Oxford to which reference has 
already been made. 

H. B. Walters. 


* Papers nf the B. S.R., xi. p. 30 (T. : Jahreshefte, 
xvi , p 141 ft. 


9 Hope Vases, p. 13. 

10 Xos. 4 and 8 in Wernicke's list. 



A NEW FRAGMENT OF GREEK MUSIC IN CAIRO 1 

[Plate V.] 


The papyrus numbered 59533 in the Catalogue General of the Cairo 
Museum is a mere scrap (13 cm. x 12 cm.), on one side of which is written 
a fragmentary text with suprascript musical signs: 

A TTAM Y TT M Y M 
]C 0 1 TA A£ TA PGJ N) K£ TIN A Y[ 

? TT T ¥ AM 0 I K 
]? I TO NA TGJN £TTI K A T A C TT O [ 

N~ 

]A(jJN 

The writing is along the fibres, that is to say, on the recto if the scrap 
originally formed part of a roll ; the verso is blank ; and the papyrus has 
been folded horizontally. The right-hand and the top seem to be the 
original edges of a sheet or roll ; the left-hand is clearly defective, and 
though the bottom edge may be the original edge of a sheet, it is not the 
bottom of a roll. The writing is carried to the extreme right-hand edge, 
without a margin. Below the text there is some scribbling which seems to 
have no particular significance and is probably to be taken as a probatio 
pennae rather than as a signature. The musical signs are written either 
directly over the vowels or spread over a vowel and the preceding con- 
sonant, except in the second line, where the sign T is placed over an N 
instead of over the succeeding A, and in the third line, where the musical 
sign appears over the final consonant. The various scratches and dots 
which are to be seen on the photographic facsimile (see Plate V) are not 
ink, but defects of the papyrus; every ink mark which can be read is 
included in the transcription given above. 

Provenance and Date . — The scrap was acquired by the Museum along 
with a number of Zenon papyri, and is presumed to have come from the 


1 This article owes much to Mr. C. C. Tdgar, of the papyrus were carefully examined in Cairo by 

formerly Director of the Museum at Cairo. He not the present Assistant Keeper, Mr. Battiscombe Gunn, 

only brought the pap\ rus to my notice and obtained and by Professor \V. Schubart. Principal Stuart 

permission for its publication, but he has also placed Jones and Mr. [. U. Powell ha\e also given me the 

his wide knowledge of papyri unreservedly at my benefit ot their criticisms and suggestions, 
disposal. Thanks to his kind offices, many details 
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same find. This prima facie evidence of origin is in favour of a date about 
250 b.c. According to the opinion of Mr. Edgar, the general character of 
the script and the form of the individual letters also tend to confirm this 
date. The fragment consequently assumes a special interest as the oldest 
Greek musical document extant : for the Delphic Hymns were inscribed in 
the later half of the second century b.c. 2 ; no earlier date than the second 
century b.c:. has been suggested for the Aidin epitaph of Sicilus (Ze(kiAos) 3 ; 
the Rainer papyrus w hich contains a fragment of the Orestes of Euripides 
is judged by Wessely to belong to the time of Augustus 4 ; the Berlin frag- 
ments are copied on the verso of a Latin military document of 156 a.d. ; 
the Christian Hymn from Oxyrhynchus is on a papyrus dated in the third 
century a.d. ; and the Hymns attributed to Mesomedes are preserved onlv 
in mediaeval MSS. from the twelfth century onwards. Xor is the date of 
the mere document the only matter of importance. So far as the date of 
the composition of the music is concerned, our new fragment is probablv 
junior to the Orestes piece alone: in the case of the Delphic Hvmns and the 
Aidin epitaph there is no reason to distinguish between the date of com- 
position and the date of inscription ; the Berlin fragments and the Christian 
Hymn, even though they may be much older than the documents which 
preserve them, present no evidence of having been composed as early as 
the third century b.c. ; and the hymns of' Mesomedes ’ are almost certainly 
the work of Imperial Rome. Both the age of the papyrus and the com- 
paratively early date of the piece of music written on it are such that we 
might reasonably expect new and valuable light to be thrown on some of 
the problems of the Greek musical system. 

Since papyrus rolls in Zenon’s time were more than thirty centimetres 
high and our scrap is only thirteen, either a great deal is missing at the 
bottom or the scribe has used an odd strip of papyrus ; such a strip may 
of course have been cut from a roll. The suggestion that our scrap w as a 
casual sheet of papyrus and no longer part of a roll at the time when the 
text and music were written is confirmed to some extent by the fact that 
no care has been taken to leave a margin at the right-hand edge and by 
the scribblings below. It is unwise therefore to assume that the text was 
written in columns; the complete document may have been merely two 
and a half rather long lines. \Ve may perhaps have here a famous passage 
copied out by some citharode or music student or dilettante for his own 
purposes ; or perhaps this is a draft of some new song in the handwriting 
of the composer. In any case, the fragment was presumably filed among 
the Zcnon papyri by some mistake; unless, indeed, this piece of music is 


2 For the evidence, see .Wit’ Chapters in Greek 
Literature \ Second Series 1, pp. 149-50. 

s Sir W. M. Ramsay, who discovered the inscrip- 
tion, writes in a letter; 'As to date, the form of 
letters offers no evidence. It might be of almost any 
time after the second century b c was at end ; the 

terminus ante quern cannot be stated. It was not done 
in a period of universal deterioration except by some 
very distinct personality, standing apart and alone. ... As 
you say. the date first centuiy a.d. is a mere guess; 


there is no reason why the stone should not be of that 
date, and no reason why it should not be 60 b.c. or 
150 a.d. or later. There is something about the 
spirit of this epitaph that smacks of the first centuiy 
in Rome, but such a person as Seikilos is quite 
elusive, and apart from his time and surroundings." 

1 See K. \\ esselv. Mitteil. aus der Samml. det Papyrus 
Er zherzog Rainer . Yol. V ( 1892), p. 67 : Die prachtige 
Schrift des Oiestfragment erlaubt gewiss es in die 
Zeit des Augustus zu setzen. 
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in some way connected with Heracleotes the harper, who in two other 
papyri appeals to Zenon for the restitution of liis instrument. 5 

Text and Authorship. — I have not been able to trace the fragments 
ol text in extant Greek literature ; and complete ignorance of the original 
length of the lines makes reconstruction hazardous. 

Line i . The words TdSe -nip cbv Iketiv seem to be tolerably certain, 
and Iketiv in particular affords a clue to the general nature of the context ; 
for the mention of supplication immediately suggests that we are dealing 
with a fragment from some tragedy. It would, of course, be possible to 
divide the letters as -raS’ ETapcov; but on such a basis I can think of no 
supplement which, without tgov or epoov, would be good Greek, and there 
is no possibility of introducing any such word here in a position which 
would be normal. Furthermore, the form I-rapos seems not to be used in 
tragedy except once by Aeschylus (Pers. 989). 

At the beginning of the line, cot is open to several interpretations. 

(a) It may be the dative of ctu; but in this context I doubt whether it could 
depend on such a verb as <ppdjco or eTttov without some suspicion of tautology. 

(b) A future optative is very unlikely indeed, but either an aorist like ttectoi 
or a present like -rrpdcrCToi would probably make good sense, (r) Perhaps 
we may have the last syllable of an adjective, as novoi Sicr aoi, or of a 
noun, as tppsvwv vo uoi, which formed the culmination of a catalogue 
of grievances or woe. 

At the end of the line, au- is shown by the musical notation to be a 
diphthong, and auSdv seems a likely conjecture. 

Line 2. yovonroov cm admits of no doubt, and Karracrrro- points with all 
probability to some part of KorraaTroSsco. A division of the letters into 
kcct’ a otto- is not likely to afford any improvement. 

At the beginning of the line the only fact which is really definite is that 
we have traces of a letter which consisted of, or ended with, a vertical 
stroke. 6 

Line 3. No certain restoration is possible here. 

When we turn our attention to the metre of the fragment it is clear 
that the text was written continuously without regard to stichometry. All 
other fragments of Greek music, except the Delphic Hymns, have metrical 
signs written above the musical signs ; in many cases, and especially in the 
Aidin epitaph, these indications are vital to the rhythmical interpretation 
of the fragments. In this new piece we have no such guidance. Some of 
the long syllables may perhaps have been protracted ; but in default of 
definite evidence to the contrary, it will be wise to assume that the metre 
is sufficiently indicated here, as it is in the Delphic Hymns, by the normal 
quantities of the syllables. The first line (with the reading -nip uv) gives 
the sequence : and the second line gives : If one were 

dealing with a passage of Plautus it would be easy enough to fit such a 
sequence of quantities into iambic or trochaic lines and still remain faithful 

5 For Heracleotes see H. I. Bell. ‘A Musical 0 Protessur Schubart writes: Die Spurcn deuten 

Competition in the 3rd Cent. B.r.\ in Raccolta di auf 61 . daruber Rext eines IFt., vielleicht A . YN 
Scntti in onore di Giacomo Lumbroso D923,', pp. 13-22. [ayvyova.) Ft zur Not moglich. 
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to the author’s prosodical canons. But, even though Tap is a combination 
of particles better suited to dialogue than to a lyric, one hesitates before 
allowing so many metrical liberties and irrational feet to a Greek poet. 
Dactyls and anapaests are precluded in each line by the three successive 
shorts embedded between two longs. Paeonics would be possible if we could 
read t& 5’ gTapcov in the first line; the suggested aOSav would not need 
revision ; and in the second line, as Principal Stuart Jones suggests, 
KcrraorroSrieElCTa would be an easy supplement. 7 The dochmius is a Proteus 
among metres and it is just possible that a little manipulation would reveal 
a dochmiac element in these lines. 8 Another solution, and one which 
avoids the difficult ETapoov, is to class these lines with the metres which a 
changing fashion calls logaoedic or Aeolic. The ordinary forms of the 
Glyconic or Pherecratean are obviously impossible ; but the metrical data 
of our fragment are fully satisfied by the application of the following 
colon: | -uo-. Though such lines are not among the most common 

in Greek tragedy, Euripides nevertheless frequently introduces them in 
twos and threes among other lines of a Glyconic type, and sometimes 
uses them in sequences, as in Iphig. in Aul. 546-553. 

It is impossible to ascribe this tragic fragment to any particular author. 
The word iketis, it is true, appears only twice in the seven plays of 
Aeschylus and only once in the seven plays of Sophocles, whereas it is found 
eleven times in the nineteen plays of Euripides. If we make allowance for 
the greater bulk of work extant, Euripides is either more fond of this word 
or finds more opportunities for using it than the other two tragic writers ; 
but on such a slender foundation no sort of conclusion can be based. 9 

The Musical JYotation . — Since there are no metrical signs, our only 
concern is with the interpretation of the signs for pitch. It is not possible 
to equate a Greek musical sign immediately with a note in our modern 
notation ; for within certain limits the interpretation of the Greek signs 
depends upon the key (tovos) which the composer used, and upon the 
subtler distinctions of the genus, whether enharmonic, chromatic, or diatonic, 
in which the melody is set. A late writer, Alypius, has preserved tables of 
the notation of the various Greek tovoi in all three genera. For most of the 


7 It irccpcov and its rhythmical implications were 
accepted, we should note the curious coincidence 
that all the musical fragments — this new one and 
the Delphic Hymns— which have no metrical symbols 
m their notations would be paeonic. 

9 ( >ur fragment is too mutilated for any restoration 
to be pmpo«.rd with confidence. However, the 
following reconstruction, based on the rhythmical 

dSixa 0 ’ ccv Trpd(7,a'or tcc5e Tap 
cbv Iketiv aO §ccv -rrpctpepco 

ydv Ttpoaeux 0 ^ 3 , 1 
Inri k tt ccairo ’Boupeva 

This might be translated as : he would act 

unjustly. These then are • the things jot which in supplua- 


8 As parts of two dochimi, we might interpret the 
fust line as : v — — - — JJ o — <( — u — ; , or as : 

\ > - — i, - — — <-> — ; and the second line 

as : ' - / — — 0 — - \ — - — ^ It would, 

however, be difficult to continue the second line on 
this basis. 

parallel of Euripides 1 with catalexis in the fourth 
line;, may indicate the sort of context from which the 
fragment came : 

uu u — — j - — u u 

\J U’J I \J \J 

— u — u | — uu — 

\J\J \J — v j \J 

tion I faise my loice . . . whom / address in pta\e>. a s 
/ am fotced to my knees in the dust. 
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extant fragments of Greek music these tables have proved a very satis- 
factory clue, and to them we naturally turn for the elucidation of this new 
piece. The notes which can be read distinctly on the papyrus are 
ATTM YT¥ OIK 10 ; but among the tables of Alypius there is no single 
tovos which includes all these signs and we must adopt a somewhat cir- 
cuitous route before we can arrive at a solution of the problem. Of the 
definite signs, M occurs four times, A and n occur three times each, and 
T occurs twice; these surely must form the starting point of an) - sound 
musical interpretation of the fragment. The only tovoi which contain all 
four of these signs are the Phrygian, the Hyperphrygian, and the Hypo- 
dorian. The other notes T¥OlK occur once each; but the sequence OIK 
at the end of the second line raises a number of special problems and must 
be put aside for a time. The signs T and ¥ both occur in the Phrygian 
and the Hyperphrygian; but T alone is in the Hypodorian and this 
tovos can therefore be eliminated from our discussions. In the three 
genera the six notes w 7 e have mentioned have the following approximate 
values in ascending order of pitch : 11 



Y 

t n 

M 

A 

¥ 

enharmonic 

G 

A? 

C: 

C: 


chromatic 

A? 

Bbb 

G 

D? 

hr? 

diatonic 

A? 

B? 

C: 

Di? 

ia? 


It will be seen at once that no single genus contains all these notes, and we 
must agree that the fragment presents a mixture of genera. The musical 
theorists do not tell us much about the mixtures of genera ; but the important 
chapter in Ptolemy’s Harmonica (II. 15) with its accompanying tables seems 
to envisage scales in which an octave consists of two disjunct tetrachords 
of different genera and each tetrachord contains three intervals only. The 
mixture, however, which appears in this fragment is not of that nature; 
for within the Perfect Fourth Y to A there are four intervals and the mixture 
of genera is intratetrachordal. In the chromatic sections of the first of the 
Delphic Hymns, however, there is a very close parallel to this melodic 
feature of the new fragment; and it is interesting to find now another 
example of a sequence of semitones within a tetrachord which is in violation 
of the melodic principles laid down in the works of Aristoxcnus. 12 But 
w'hat is the exact mingling of genera adopted in this fragment? Is it a 
mixture of enharmonic with diatonic, or of chromatic with diatonic ? The 
notation alone will not help us, since enharmonic and chromatic notes 
within the same tovos have the same musical sign. From the remarks of 
Aristoxenus 13 it is clear that in the later half of the fourth century the 
enharmonic was falling into disuse in favour of the sweeter chromatic; it 
is unlikely, therefore, that we have an admixture of the enharmonic unless 
this fragment is the work of a composer of the fourth century. An inter- 


10 The sign T in the second line was examined b\ 
Professor Schubart, who agreed to the reading, but 
added the note ; auch v moglich. 

11 The sign X is conventionally used to indicate 


the raising of a note by a quarter of a tone. ¥ ^ 
not a diatonic note in the Phrygian. 

12 Haim . p 63 M 

13 Haim. p. 23 M. 
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pretation on the basis of the enharmonic is only practicable il we restrict 
the diatonic genus to the note TT ; certainly it would be absurd to take Y as 
diatonic since it is identical in pitch with enharmonic T, and such a com- 
plication in notation is highly improbable. 14 Regarding TT then as the only 
distinctively diatonic note, we find that the melodic sequence of the first 
line, if we take a whole tone as the unit, is : i| i| | 2\ i { i 2 j 2 ^. Now 
we have an example of pure enharmonic sequences in the Orestes fragment ; 
there indeed we find a leap of 1 \ tones between 0oas and Tiva^as and a leap 
of 2 ^ tones between oAsepioio-iv and ev. But the melodic progression is in 
the main by contiguous quartertone intervals. The succession of very 
awkward leaps in this new fragment is surprising ; and on musical grounds 
alone the enharmonic interpretation would be very difficult to accept. 

If we are to investigate the possible mixtures of chromatic and diatonic 
genera we must first distinguish between the various subdivisions (xpoai) of 
the chromatic and diatonic. In a chromatic tovos the constituent tetra- 
chords, bounded by fixed notes (fOoyyot ecttcotes), were so divided that the 
two smaller intervals were not less than a third of a tone each, nor more 
than a semitone each, while the remaining interval completed the Perfect 
Fourth. In a diatonic scale the smallest interval of the tetrachord was a 
semitone and the other two varied between three quarters of a tone and a 
tone and a quarter. Now of the notes we are discussing, only M in the 
Phrygian and the Hyperphrygian is fixed. How the others varied may be 
seen from the following diagram, in which I have included another fixed 
note cf) and certain others which will enter later into our discussion : 15 

Y T O M A K I 0 H 

enh armonic ••••••• • • 1 • • ■•••••• 

4> Y T OMAKI0H 

chromatic • ' 

4> Y TTOMAI0H 

If we take as chromatic every note which can conceivably be so interpreted, 
we shall be compelled to dismiss any collocation of genera which makes TT 
and T difficult to distinguish; that is to say, the tonic (Tovialov) chromatic 
w ith a comparatively high pitched T w'ould not easily be compatible with 
the fiat (paActKov) diatonic with a comparatively low pitched TT. If, on the 
other hand, we take as diatonic every note which admits such an inter- 
pretation, Y and T must not be too close together; consequently the 
diatonic Y would not be compatible with the soft (pccAcckov) chromatic in 
which T is comparatively low pitched. Indeed it would seem rational to 
assume that, when diatonic and chromatic genera were thus mixed within 

14 Similarly, if the sign K at the end of line 2 is to harmonic to avoid an otiose duplication of signs, 
be interpreted as a Phr> gian enharmonic note, it will 15 In the diagram the space between the dots 
be identical \n ith diatonu A; and consequently we represents one twelfth of a tone, 
should ha\e no option but to take A itself as cn- 
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a single tetrachord, the smaller chromatic intervals would be of the same 
size as the small diatonic intervals, that is to say, half a tone. Such a 
combination would consist of the sharp (ctuvtovov) diatonic and the tonic 
(toviccTov) chromatic ; and this is the mixture I believe to be intended in 
our fragment. 

We can now discuss the notes OIK; and it will be most convenient 
to take them in the order in which they appear in the papyrus. 

The sign 0 is not found in either the Phrygian or the Hyperphrygian 
TOV 05 . Such a sign, however, is found in a number of other scales, often 
as one of the fixed notes of a tetrachord with the value B;, half a tone 
below Phrygian M ; and we might suppose that the composer has adopted 
a sign from an alien tovos in order to secure a note for which the Phrygian 
and Hyperphrygian made no provision. In that case the Perfect Fourth 
from T to A ( Ar> to D[>) would be divided into five semitones and the 
chromaticism of the fragment exaggerated. It is easy also to suggest that 
the sign should properly be read as 0 , or at least emended to 0 ; for such 
a sign appears in the Phrygian tovos, though not in the Hyperphrygian. 
In the chromatic and diatonic genera O has approximately the value of 
Ej ^. 16 But although the sign is not absolutely clear in the papyrus 17 it has 
a little tail at the right-hand side such as can be seen in the o of yovcmov. 
Consequently nothing short of musical necessity would justify us in emending 
the note to 0 ; and whether there is such a musical justification depends to 
a large extent upon the succeeding notes. 

The sign 1 is not found in the Hyperphrygian ; but it is one of the 
fixed notes in the Phrygian with the value D;, a whole tone above M. 

The sign K is found both in the Hyperphrygian and in the Phrygian. 
In the tonic chromatic it is identical in pitch (D;) with the Phrygian note 
1. 18 Now as I suggested above, if this fragment is to be interpreted as a 
mixture of diatonic and chromatic, the only chromatic which would make 
such a mixture of genera within a tetrachord intelligible is this very tonic 
chromatic. Why then should the composer have used both l and K if 
they are identical in pitch? If the question at bottom is a legitimate one, 
the proper answer should be that I and K have different functions. Both 
notes are in the Phrygian tovos; l is the fixed note Paramese, and K the 
Paranete of the tetrachord tuv ouvrmnEvcov. The chief function of this 
latter tetrachord was to make modulation between related tovoi easy. 
The Phrygian tetrachord tcov ouvrippiEvoov is identical in pitch at every point 
with the tetrachord tcov piocov of the Hyperphrygian and forms a smooth 
transition between the one tovos and the other. Somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the group l K we should expect to find a fairly definite indica- 
tion of such a modulation, if we are right in interpreting the signs l and K 
as Phrygian. Is there then a modulation from the Phrygian to the Hyper- 
phrygian tovos? All the notes as far as M in the second line may fairly 
be regarded as Phrygian; but the note A, so far as it is Phrygian, is, like 


16 In the enharmonic genus 0 has the value 1) , but of that he wax very doubtful, and on musical 

one and a quarter tones above M. In the diatonic grounds, such a reading bcems out of the question. 

it is identical in pitch i E 7 ' w ith the Phrygian note, H. lrt In the enharmonic genus K has the value 1)? 

17 Professor Schubart xuggexted eu instead of O. and is not identical in pitch with the note 1. 

J.H.S. — VOL. U. H 
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K, a note of the transitional tetrachord tcov owtipuevgov. The modulation, 
then, if such there be, is a hesitant one ; it is indicated in the first note of 
the fragment, but never consummated. Yet this movement towards the 
Hyperphrygian is counteracted immediately before K by the distinctly 
Phrygian l and, it may be, by the definitely Phrygian 0. Or are we to 
look for the reverse: a modulation from the Hyperphrygian to the 
Phrygian ? Again, as far as M in the second line, we can regard the frag- 
ment as being Hyperphrygian with no hint of the Phrygian except that 
which is supplied by A. The next two notes (if we read 0 l) would be 
distinctly Phrygian, and the function of the following K would be to 
indicate a hasty return to the Hyperphrygian. In short, the interpretation 
of i and K as notes having identical pitch but different function seems 
pointless in this particular musical context. A still more important feature 
is that they do not provide any strong musical justification for reading the 
sign o as 0. 

Some other solution is necessary which shall account for 0 l K. These 
three signs are found together in four tovoi: the Hyperaeolian, Aeolian, 
Ionian, and Hypoionian. In all four 0 has the value of Bj (but in the 
two Aeolian tovoi appears only in the diatonic genus), and K the value of 
Cj (in all three genera). I is a chromatic or diatonic note with the 
value D;. 19 Owing to the lack of context we cannot decide between 
these four tovoi; but it is tolerably certain that there is a bold modu- 
lation at 0 from the Phrygian or Hyperphrygian to one or other of the 
four. 

Some other details remain to be discussed. At the beginning of the 
second line there is some trace of a horizontal stroke which can be interpreted 
in various ways, (a) The sign — appears in the Phrygian as a fixed note, 
the Proslambanomenos, but since it has a value C; almost two octaves below 
the sign ¥, and a seventh below the sign n which immediately follows it, 
we cannot, on musical grounds, accept such an interpretation, (b) The 
stroke might be the bottom of a A ; but such a sign does not appear in the 
Phrygian or Hyperphrygian tovos, and since there is no reason at this 
point for suspecting another tovos, we must reject this reading of the sign, 
(cj The sign H appears in the Phrygian and Hyperphrygian diatonic with 
the approximate value of Ep and in the Phrygian chromatic with the value 
of F|>. On musical grounds there is no reason to reject the interpretation, 
but since there is no trace of either vertical stroke, I am not convinced that 
palaeographical considerations will permit it. ( d ) The sign t is a fixed 
note in the Hyperphrygian and a diatonic note in the Phrygian, with the 
value B[ 7 , exactly an octave above the note n which immediately follows. 
So far as the traces on the papyrus are concerned, this is a satisfactory 
reading. Musically it involves a leap of an octave between i and TT; and 
this leap is followed by another octave leap between T and ¥. 20 Elsewhere 


19 In all four tovoi the sign 1 also has an enhar- note = C. which does not appear in the Phrygian or 

ninmc value, one quarter of a tone above Gg. Hyperphrygian and would in any case be an otiose 

This second leap is beyond suspicion : for ¥ is duplicate of the sign M) or to y (which appears only 

written very clearly and there would be insuperable in Dorian tovoi = G 3 ) or to Y (which the scribe 

difficulties in emending it to a. (an instrumental had already written twice without faltering). 
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the melody of the fragment is rather circumscribed and the succession of 
two octave leaps is unexpected ; but a singer could perform the progression 
without discomfort or risk, and we shall probably have interpreted the 
papyrus aright if we accept i as the true reading. 

The note in the third line presents a number of peculiarities. It is written 
over the consonant at the right of the vowel, whereas the other notes are 
either over a vowel or to the left of it. The form of the sign bears no clear 
relation to any Greek musical note. Apparently the writer made some 
sort of a slip which he has corrected ; perhaps he was influenced by the N 
of the text. I cannot divine his intention and have no interpretation to 
offer . 21 

Below I give two renderings of the fragment in our own musical 
notation; but it should be understood that the intervals of a modern 
pianoforte merely approximate to the Greek intervals. The first tran- 
scription is based on the assumption that the composer used a mixture of 
the diatonic and chromatic genera ; and there can be little doubt, I think, 
that musical and historical probabilities are all in favour of such an inter- 
pretation. The second transcription involves a mixture of enharmonic and 
diatonic; but since there is no parallel for such a mixture, either in the 
other fragments of Greek music or in the musical theorists, no great 
confidence should be placed in the rendering. 


A. Diatonic and Chromatic 


A. Diatonic and Chromatic. 



- ctoi Ta5e Tap gov iksti v au - . 


ftj*. £•- 

✓ — ✓ 

— t yo va tcov 



it i KaTacnTO — . 


B. Diatonic and Enharmonic 

B. Diatonic and Enharmonic. 









A .•:# a# '• - 

■ ,->* • N • F 

~-- x * 



> -V- =*■ 


> 

— ^ — v — 1 — 




— ctoi t& Se T&p d>v Ik st iv au — . — l yo va tcov etti KxracrTro — . 

The melody is too circumscribed for the most part for any deductions 
to be made about the mode in which the piece is written. Nor is there 


21 Mr. Battiscombe Gunn's careful cop\ of the 
sign shows that the bar extended to the left-hand 
vertical stroke and beyond the right-hand stroke of 
the N and that there was a little circle in the top left- 
hand corner of the letter. The sign N is found in 
some tovoi as an instrumental note ;= F), in others 
as a vocal note (= D?). Among the latter t 6 voi is 
the Ionian, which is one of the four involved in the 
modulation I suggest at OIK. Perhaps that modula- 
tion was a permanent one and the piece continued in 
the Ionian tovos to the end. The bar at the top 
can scarcely be the diseme mark. It is also unlikely 


that the sign is a combination of A and T. or that it 
was intended to be tt. 

Since this article was in type, Mr. Edgar has 
written to me as follows: ‘•'When I was stasing 
in Cairo this winter, I re-examined the musical 
papyrus and made the following notes : l. ■> : The 
vestiges of the first two letters suggest si, but the 
reading is very doubtful. The last letter seems to 
be either a rather large o or an e. /. 3 : The first 
letter is uncertain, but 8 seems quite possible. So 
I do not think vour transcript requires alteration.’’ 
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any point in the text of the fragment which would call for an appropriate 
musical cadence. Furthermore, the mixture of genera within a tetrachord, 
which this piece exhibits, tends to obliterate the distinctions of mode, 
since the Perfect Fourth is broken up into more than three intervals and its 
fundamental structure is thereby obscured. The general impression which 
this fragment makes is that it was composed, not in the fifth or early fourth 
century B.c., but in a period of decadence. 

In most of our fragments of Greek music, the rise and fall of the melody 
bear a close relationship to the accents of the words. In this new piece 
the music agrees with the acute accent in Iketiv ; but it is against the 
acute in tccSe and yovcrrcov. Although the first syllable of etti is set higher 
than the second, the preceding barytone is still higher. The circumflex 
accents of Tap and cbv are not indicated in the melody. So far as attention 
to the word accents is concerned, this fragment is nearer to the Orestes 
fragment and to the Ajax piece in the Berlin papyrus than it is to the 
Delphic Hymns, the Aidin epitaph, and the Berlin Paean. 

Frankly, this new piece of ancient music is something of a disappoint- 
ment. Though it affords another interesting example of a mixture of 
genera, it is too short to be of great musical interest. So far as it goes, it 
does not confirm the principles which have been deduced from other frag- 
ments for the relation of melody to accent ; and no new evidence is here 
provided to settle the problems of prosody raised by the cmypai and the 
AsTiipa in the Berlin fragments and the Aidin epitaph. Perhaps we ought 
to feel relieved that a study of the fragment has revealed no new complica- 
tions or difficulties in the cumbersome notation of the Greek musical svstem. 

J. F. Mountford. 



THE IRISH KING OF GREECE 


Among the gems of history still hidden away in the Public Record 
Office, in London, is a manuscript account of a transaction in British 
foreign politics of the year 1829-30 which at least three countries might 
claim as one of their greatest national jokes. The documents which tell the 
story have recently been unearthed for the first time. Had they been 
discovered before, during the century which has elapsed since they were 
filed and forgotten, they would most certainly have been made public long 
since — for their story is incrediblv funny. 

The volume containing them is catalogued baldly as ‘ F.O.32/16, 
Miscellaneous Domestic, 1830.’ It is a leather-bound folio volume of 
Foreign Office correspondence, comprising sundry reports from British 
consuls in Greece sent home during that year, and complaints from British 
subjects anxious to trace missing relatives in Greece. Some of these letters 
are interesting enough in themselves ; but there is one particular section of 
the volume, about half-an-inch in thickness, which is supremely comic. 
It deals with the claim of one Nicholas Macdonald Sarsfield Cod’d to the 
throne of Greece. This section is a musty wad of faded blue pages, edged 
with gold and filled completely with close handwriting, interlarded with 
seals and footnotes. To read through it all from beginning to end would 
occupy many hours : though there would not be a dull moment. The 
whole transaction is a passage-at-arms between an obscure middle-aged 
Irishman, Nicholas Macdonald Sarsfield Cod’d, and Lords Aberdeen and 
Palmerston; in which the Irishman ingenuously lays claim to the throne 
of the Kingdom of Greece — at a moment when even European rulers of rare 
political acumen are declining to accept that throne on account of the grave 
personal dangers which it involves. 

The situation in which Sarsfield emerges was unusually complicated, 
even for a Balkan situation. Before the independence of Greece was 
recognised in a protocol signed in London on February 3, 1830, efforts had 
been made by Great Britain, France and Russia, the three Powers most 
directly concerned with the future of the Near East, to select from among 
the ruling families of Europe a young and vigorous prince capable of guiding 
the new state to maturity. After six months of discussions, during which 
many rejections and resignations occurred, the choice fell upon Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg (the future King of the Belgians). Leopold 
accepted the Greek throne on February 1830; but in the following May he 
suddenly resigned. Greece was in a turbulent and exhausted condition 
after her ten years’ war of independence against the Turks, and the Duke of 
Wellington as Prime Minister in England was unwilling to grant the sum 
which Leopold desired to put the finances of Greece on a stable basis. 

IOI 
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Leopold’s resignation threw the whole question of a sovereign open once 
more, and fresh candidatures and nominations had to be examined. 

It is here that we come upon Sarsfield, preserved for all time in the 
Foreign Office records; though, for all that can be ascertained to the con- 
trary, he was quite unknown outside his own private circle while alive. 
Sarsfield claims the vacant throne. He does so twice: first in a letter to 
Lord Aberdeen on May 29, and again, after Aberdeen had resigned the 
Foreign Office, in a second letter to Lord Palmerston on December 24. His 
letters and their enclosures are all that we have on which to form an estimate 
of his character and station. They are all written in his own hand — even 
the enclosure copies, which are voluminous ; a large, round, youthful hand, 
with capitals inserted quite at random and punctuation very sparingly. 
His knowledge of punctuation does not appear to have extended beyond 
commas ; and these he uses quite indiscriminately. They crop up in 
astonishing and unexpected places. But never a semi-colon or a full-stop. 
As his business is to press an hereditary claim, he dresses it in what legal 
phraseology he can command or imagine. This is most delightful. And 
when he occasionally lapses into simple straightforward language the con- 
trast is overwhelming. He addresses himself ‘ humbly ’ to Lord Aberdeen, 
and ‘ affectionately ’ to the people of Greece. 

The following is his first letter : — 

‘ The humble petition of Nicholas Macdonald Sarsfield Cod’d the 
Comte de Sarsfield of the Order of Fidelity Heir and Representative to His 
Royal Ancestors Constantines last Reigning Emperors of Greece subdued 
in Constantinople by the Turks. 

‘ TO His Excellency the Right Honourable Earl of Aberdeen Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Petitioner Showeth the confidence Petitioner 
place in your Excellency’s justice and honour, and the British Government 
and Sovereigns induces Petitioner to Forward the enclosed to your Excel- 
lency’s care for the Grecian Government in Public assembled for their most 
Gracious Consideration and just decision Petitioner showeth that the En- 
closed Contains the Genuine Authentic Copy Pedigree of the Royal Family 
of Constantines last Reigning Christian Emperors of Greece with their 
spreding branches down to the Present time the enclosed clearly proves 
that Petitioner, by the Female line is the Legitimate Heir and Representative 
of his Royal Ancestors Constantines last Reigning Christian Emperors of 
Greece Petitioner showeth he leave the inclosed open and Pray your 
Excellency will be most Graciously Pleased to Examine the Contents of the 
inclosed, and all others whom your Excellency please that the inclosed may 
concern, after your Excellency have examined the Contents of the Enclosed 
Petitioner Pray your Excellency will be most Graciously Pleased to do 
Petitioner the honour to forward the enclosed to the Grecian Government in 
Publick assembled for their most Gracious Consideration and just decision 
and in consideration of Petitioner’s Ancestors Constantines Christian Em- 
perors of Greece the justice of Petitioner and the enclosed documents clearly 
proves said Claims for the Honor of the British Government and Allied 
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Sovereigns, with respect to the Settlement of Greece Pray your Excellency 
will be most graciously Pleased to use your Excellency Kind Influence with 
the Allied Sovereigns and my well-beloved Grecian People to restore to 
Petitioner the Title Crown and Dominions that formerly belonged to 
Petitioner’s Royal Ancestors Constantines Christian Emperors of Greece, 
Petitioner Pray your Excellency will be so good as to write to Petitioner and 
acknowledge the receipt of this letter and the enclosed. 

‘ Petitioner has the honor to be with Every Sentiment of respect and the 
most Distinguished Consideration your Excellency’s humble and obedient 
servant, 

Le Comte de Sarsfield, 

Duke Street Wexford Ireland.’ 

The enclosures are numerous. First comes a ‘ Proclamation to the 
Government and People of Greece,’ to the same effect and with the same 
characteristics as his letter to Aberdeen. This important document con- 
cludes ‘ Your most affectionate le Comte de Sarsfield Duke Street Wexford 
Ireland.’ It is followed by thirty-six pages of pedigree very closely written, 
tracing his descent from Dermot on the one side and the Paleologi on the 
other. It abounds in references to various ‘ Peerages of Ireland,’ whose 
authenticity he swears by. He appends his seal. The proclamation is 
headed ‘ The under neath and anexed documents for the earliest 
publication.’ 

What follows is very delicious : a collection of testimonials. One from 
certain leading men of Wexford, one from each of the parish priests of 
apparently all the places in which he was known, and several shorter and 
more perfunctory recommendations. The testimonial from the men of his 
own town is an ancient one — it is dated 1814 — but he evidently considered it 
recent enough to be still of use. This is the sort of weapon with which he 
essays to fight his way to a throne : — ‘ We the undersigned gentlemen, of the 
town and county of Wexford, do certify we know the bearer hereof Nicholas 
Macdonald Sarsfield Cod’d. He is a native of this Place and a young Man 
of unexceptionable Character, having always Conducted himself with the 
greatest Propriety we believe he is descended from three of the most ancient 
Illustrious and Noble Families of Ireland, viz. the Macdonalds of Antrim, the 
Sarsfields of Lucan in the County of Dublin, and the Cod’ds of Castletown in 
the County of Wexford, that from the regularity and Propriety of his Con- 
duct since his birth we confidently hope he will be found to discharge the 
duty of any Situation he may be Placed in faithfully and Honestly, given 
under our hand this day — 10th of October 1814.’ 

The signatories include the Mayor of Wexford, the parish minister, two 
bailiffs, four Justices of the Peace, and several independent gentlemen. He 
wants to be a king — and they hope he will discharge the duties of any situation 
he may be placed in. . . . His own parish priest writes for him separately; to 
the effect that he had known the young man since infancy and had alwavs 
found him a ‘ dutiful son and a good Christian.’ 

There follow copies of letters of favour from various important persons 
abroad, including Lord Stuart de Rothesay, the British ambassador in 
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Paris. Sarsfield had apparently lived in France at some time prior to 1820. 
Among Lord Stuart’s paragraphs we come at last upon something touching 
our hero’s appearance : his official description. We learn that he was 
thirty-eight years of age in 1816, when his personal peculiarities were 
recorded. At that time he had chestnut hair and eyebrows, a ‘ middling 
forehead,’ blue eyes, regular nose, middling mouth, chestnut beard, round 
chin, oval visage, high complexion. According to this document he would 
be fifty-two in 1830. Appended is a note to the effect that he is carrying 
his claim before Charles X of France, the Emperor of Russia, the King of 
Prussia and the Pope. 

We next learn that this is not the first time that he has approached the 
Government. The last enclosure is a copy of a letter written to him by 
Hobhouse, Under-Secretary for the Home Department, on May 18, 1823, 
seven years previously. It is a reply to a former claim of his to certain 
‘ titles and dominions ’ in Ireland, and an attempt to choke him off. Mr. 
Secretary Peel is declared to be convinced that he is not entitled to the 
peerages he claims. 

So much for the first attack. Nothing happens, of course. The letter 
and its enclosures are summarised on the backs at the Foreign Office, 
and filed. Sarsfield receives no reply. By the time of his second emergence 
on Christmas Eve, therefore, he has had over six months in which to await 
the call which does not come and to lash himself into a fury. This accounts 
for the petulant and sometimes ominous tone of his second letter to the 
Foreign Office, enclosing a threatening epistle to no less a person than the 
King himself, written alternately in the first and third persons. Maybe 
there was also a hope that the change of Government consequent on the 
fall of the Duke of Wellington on November 16 might hold a better augury 
for him. 

Fresh hopes and exhausted patience provoke this second appeal to Lord 
Palmerston. The plea is the same as in May, and couched in almost 
identical terms. The chief difference is that this time he is determined to 
get something for his pains. Will Lord Palmerston do him the honour to 
‘ acknowledge the receipt of this letter by return of Post.’’ Incidentally we learn 
that he has meanwhile approached the Duke of Wellington privately. The 
Duke had acknowledged the letter, but has incontinently sent it back with 
the acknowledgment. 

The cream of the episode, however, is the letter to William IV. By 
good fortune — perhaps the Foreign Office binder had a sense of humour— 
the wrapper is preserved. It is -addressed in large letters to ‘ His Most 
Gracious Majesty King Wilim IV King of the United Kingdoms of Great 
Britain Ireland Hanover Faith Defender &c. < 2 ?c. &c. White Hall London 
or Else V here.’ The letter itself is fairly long. It reiterates his claim, with 
ponderous repetition of the formula ‘ Constantines last Reigning Christian 
Emperors of Greece subdued in Constantinople by the Turks ’ ; summarises 
the pedigree, and moralises on the impropriety of the Allied Sovereigns 
forcing on the Greeks a usurper. Leopold of Saxe-Coburg is commended for 
having shown a very proper spirit in resigning a throne which had been 
offered to him " to the exclusion of Petitioner.’ 4 To do away with legiti- 
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mate writes, says Sarsfield in a moment of inspiration, ‘ would leave the 
world in a sea of Blood and Desolation.’ He appeals to William IV to pause 
before he condones the iniquity of saddling ‘ my beloved Grecian People ’ 
with an upstart sovereign while the real heir is alive and articulate. He savs 
this twice. Finally he offers a bargain. Let the King have him sent to 
Greece, and he will rule his beloved Grecian People as a ‘ faithful ally ’ of 
Great Britain. 

If ingenuousness and simplicity had been the deciding factors, the King 
could hardly have done otherwise than mail him a crown and blessing by 
return. As it was he got nothing. The volume contains no draft reply : 
nor is there a note to say that his plea was ever acknowledged. Nicholas 
Macdonald Sarsfield Cod’d the Comte de Sarsfield Duke Street Wexford 
Ireland was not destined to become Nicholas I of Greece. Apart from his 
petition we know only that he was fifty-two and chestnut, probably not 
well-off (he wrote all his enclosures himself), and full of confidence (since 
he claimed the highest earthly dignity on a basis of heredity and testi- 
monials). It is part of his tragedy that, now at last discovered, he will be 
to-day only what he probably was at the time among the Foreign Office 
clerks — a huge joke. 


A. C. F. Beales. 



A GREEK INSCRIPTION AT PETWORTH 


The slab of dark grey tufa bearing the text copied below was found last 
summer in the grounds of Petworth House ; its origin and history, except as 
deducible from the stone itself, are unknown ; for leave to publish it I am 
grateful to Lord and Lady Leconfield. The inscription is here drawn from 
a photograph kindly communicated by Mr. D. O. Malcolm and from 
notes and squeezes which Mr. S. E. Winbolt was good enough to take; 
Professor J. G. C. Anderson did me the favour to verify the reading. 



Fig. i. — Inscription at Petworth. 


The stone is broken on three sides, the top alone being undamaged; 
the rear surface, which is fairly smooth, seems also to have its ancient 
finish; height 0-56 m., width 1-04, thickness 0-12 to 0-155, height of the 
letters 0-03 to 0-35 ; width of the inscribed tablet 0-73. A vertical cleft has 
destroyed one or two letters in the middle of each line. The cutting away 
of the front surface to a depth of 0-015 m. has reserved a border o-io m. 
high along the upper edge, and a tablet ( tabula ansata ) having on each side 
bits of arcading. On this tablet, of which the base is missing, the latter 
half of the original text is engraved, and its beginning must have occupied a 
similar tablet situated to the left of ours. This fact, in connexion with the 
shape and size of the slab, shows it to be a fragment from one of the long 
faces of a sarcophagus; the lower sketch (Fig. 2) suggests how this un- 
broken face, probably about 2-40 m. wide, must have looked, the dimensions 
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here indicated and parts of the detail being, of course, conjectural. The 
sarcophagus, of a type common in the third and fourth centuries, may 
possibly have stood, as similar ones stand to this day at Hierapolis, on the 
roof of an oblong stone tomb-chamber. In my copy of the text letters or 
parts of letters erased are shown in dotted outline ; enough traces of letter- 
ing remain to make the reading certain. The inscription doubtless began 
on the missing tablet somewhat as follows: ‘This tomb I, Aurelia N, 


kai|£txym 
BinfioYAYP 
IAinmAKAi l 
TOltfEKNOC 
I M OYAY P A A A N A 




:AiAYP 


2 nilMHEIA#"IIETEPON-oW E 


EON KA!l 



Fig. 2. — Inscription and Restoration. 


erected at my own expense for myself and for my parents ’ ; it continues on 
the surviving tablet thus : 


Kai [t]co aup- 
(3ico [p]ou Avp(r|AiGo) 

'AcnrfijSa Kai 
tens [t]ekvoi<; 

5 pou Aup(r|Aico) > AA[£]^&v5pco Kai Aup(r|Ai'a) 
Zcoaiuri' e’i 5[s] tis ETEpov 0f|CT- 
T) , ears oOtco [ttp]os t[o]v [Q]eov Kai 
[OriaEi sis to - - Sryapia -] 


( Translation ) 

‘ and for my husband Aurelius 
Aspidas and for my children 
Aurelius Alexander and Aurelia 
Zosime ; if any man puts in an 
outsider, he shall answer to God 
and [shall pay to . . . denarii].' 
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The names give no clue to the origin of the stone ; that of Aspidas occurs 
frequently in Egyptian papyri (Preisigke, Narnenbuch) ; Alexandras and Josime 
were common. The solemn warning to violators ( 1 . 7) seems to have been 
followed by the threat of a fine, probably of 1500 or more denarii, payable 
sts to tcc|Mov or £15 tov qncrKov; cf. J.R.S. xvi., 1926, pp. 58, 59, 70, 
nos. 177, 179, 194. The formula ecttcxi cxutc 5 TTpos tov 0eov is found on no 
other monument in this country, and even in Asia Minor is rare except in 
parts of Phrygia. This striking phrase — with the variants irpos tov jcovto 

0EOV, TTpOS TOV KplTTjV 0EOV, TTpOS Tf|V SlKOlOCTUVTlV TOU ©£OU WaS first 

recognised as Christian in 1883 by L. Duchesne (Rev. d. quest, hist, xxxiv., 
1883, p. 31) and by W. M. Ramsay (J.H.S. iv., 1883, p. 401 ; Rev. d. et. gr. ii., 
1889, p. 25), while its cryptic character, full of menace to the initiated yet 
inoffensive to pagan readers, was first pointed out by F. Cumont ( Melanges 
d'arch. et d'hist. xv., 1895, pp. 252-55). From its occurrence in dated 
epitaphs Cumont showed that the formula was in use only from about 2 1 5 
to about 280, and since our text is thus datable in that period, it must be one 
of the earliest Christian documents preserved in Great Britain. 1 Where this 
slab came from is a problem less simple that that of its date ; perhaps its 
tufa may ultimately be recognised as having been used in some definite 
region, but till then its provenance will probably remain obscure. Our 
crypto-Christian threat is found on sepulchral monuments not only in Asia 
Minor but also in Thrace (Cumont, loc. cit., p. 253, note 3) ; the same is true 
of the alternative formulae : Scoctei Aoyov tu 0 ego and irpos tov ©eov 
(cf. J.R.S. xiv., 1924, pp. 37, 85 f.) ; therefore we cannot at present tell from 
which side of the Aegean this Petworth fragment was imported. 2 

W. H. Buckler. 


1 In reph to a question as to the dates of the early 
Christian objects in this country, Mr. R. G. Colling- 
wood has kindly sent me the following note : 

1 ' Foreign objects brought from abroad in recent 
times as this Petworth fragment no doubt was): 
This class of object, though very numerous, is one of 
which nobody has \et made a systematic study, and 
inv own information on it is scrappy. 

2 Bi itish obj’ects proper : There is not one single 
Christian object or inscription whose date is certain to 
within narrow* limits. The Silchester church had 
no dating evidence : people \ aguelv, and admittedly 
without definite grounds, call it fourth century. The 
Caerwent church t Archaeolovia, lxxx, 235) was built 
well after the part of the town where it stood had 
fallen into decay; it must have been quite late, 
perhaps e\en post-Roman. There is a very obscure 
probable Christian tombstone at Risingham (C.LL. 
vii., 1021 1 which Haverfield dated 300-350 by its 
stvle 1 ' Anfuieul Aehana, ser. 3. xv.. 9). Another prob- 
ably Christian tombstone from Carlisle (Eph. epigr. 


i x., 1222) he dated to the fourth century (Arch. Ael. 
cit. p. 13). I do not think anyone would judge these 
dates too late for the objects. A fragment of a third 
similar stone at Brougham does not seem to me much 
earlier {Eph. epigr. iii., 91) : it might conceivably be 
late third century, but I should think it is more likely 
fourth. None of these are explicitly Christian, and they 
are the only inscriptions of Roman date — I exclude 
post-Roman things — that are generallv regarded as 
Christian. I think, therefore, it w*ould be safe to 
say that the Petworth stone is earlier than anv of 
the extant monuments of Romano-British Christian- 
ity. Whether there are in Great Britain earlier 
Christian monuments which have been brought from 
abroad by modern collectors I cannot say.’ 

2 If guessing were permissible, a likely spot for the 
export of this as of so many other antique marbles 
would be Cyzicus ; two examples of the cryptic 
formula have been found there: Inscr. gi. chret. 
d'A.M. 7, 8. It occurs also as far east as 
Philomelium; J.H.S. xviii., 1898, pp. 113. 344. 
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The Palace of Minos. By Sir Arthur Evans. 
\ olume III : The great Transitional Age in 
the northern and eastern Sections of the 
Palace : the most brilliant Records of 
Minoan Art and the evidences of an ad- 
vanced Religion. Pp. xxiv A 525 -. 367 

figures in the text, Plans, 13 coloured and 
1 1 supplementary Plates. ( Section of the 
‘ Grand Staircase ’ and Plans and per- 
spective drawing of the ‘ Domestic Quarter ’ 
in pocket at the end of the Volume.) Mac- 
millan & Co., London, 1930. £5 5 s. 

The final part of the preceding volume of The 
Palace of Minos was devoted to a description of 
the West Wing of the Palace as it was in the 
Third Middle Minoan Period, which Sir Arthur 
Evans calls the great transitional age. This 
volume deals with the remaining parts of the 
Palace in this same period. But between the 
sections on the actual architecture we have, as 
in previous volumes, a series of what are almost 
separate treatises on various aspects of Minoan 
life and art, inserted as they arise naturally from 
each successive part of the elaborate descrip- 
tion of the Palace, which forms the backbone and 
central thread of the whole work. It is these dis- 
sertations which give the book its distinctive 
character. It ceases to be merely an account of 
any one excavation, however important, and is 
transformed, by the use of the most varied 
archaeological evidence from every possible 
source, into a very full and rich description of 
every aspect of Minoan civilisation. 

In the limits of this notice it is hardly possible 
to do more than mention the more important 
of the topics dealt with in this substantial volume, 
as fully packed with matter as its two predeces- 
sors. On the question of the restoration of the 
building itself and of the frescoes much might be 
said. To anyone acquainted with the Minoan 
method of building and the climate of Crete, 
the former requites in principle no defence at 
all : it is a choice between rebuilding and the 
total disappearance of the remains in any co- 
herent form. And as to the precise foim of any 
piece of restoration, we think that the most criti- 
cal may feel it best to rely upon the judgment of 
the exca\ ator and his architects. And, if left to 
themselves, without the skilful piecing together 
and additions effected by Evans and his assistant 
artists, the frescoes would be hardly more signi- 


ficant than the ruins. Everyone who thinks on 
the matter must be grateful for the years of de- 
voted labour which have brought so much that 
is valuable and beautiful out of the broken scraps 
which alone time has spared to us. 

To turn to the book itself: in §§69-72 we 
have for the first time a full account of the Minia- 
ture Frescoes : the Temple Fresco, the picture of 
the Sacred Grove and Dance, and thirdly, the 
fragments of siege scenes, illustrated by the silver 
rhyton from the fourth shaft-grave at Mycenae. 
This vessel is now for the first time adequately 
published from new drawings. On pp. 101 to 
106 Egyptian parallels are adduced, and Evans 
shows reason for believing that the scene on the 
rhyton actually represents ‘ some critical episode 
of Minoan colonial history.’ Three coloured 
plates iXYl-XYlll) illustrate these sections. 
Plates XYI and XVIII, the former showing 
the Pillar Shrine and the second the Sacred 
Groce and Dance, are of especial interest, as 
showing how the Minoan artist could success- 
fully deal with one of the most difficult problems 
of wall-decoration involving masses of detail. 
From close all this detail must be clearly shown, 
and from a distance, where the detail is hardly 
visible, the whole effect must be made attractive. 
This the artist has solved by dividing the whole 
surface into broad masses of striking and con- 
trasting colours, and on these masses he has set 
his finer details. Thus in Plate XYIII the crowd 
of men is a mass of red, the women show as 
white, and the trees are bold shapes of blue, 
upon which little leaves are painted, and these 
main masses make in themselves a pleasant and 
attractive design, quite independent of the actual 
subject represented. Something of the same 
solution is to be seen on some of the painted 
stuccoes of the Alhambra, and we may add on 
some good modern wall-papers. I11 this same 
section, on pp. 77, 78, we are given a most 
interesting comparison between the Minoan 
fondness for gesticulation as shown in these 
frescoes and the practice in modem Naples: 
both are contrasted with the apparently quietei 
postures seen in ancient Greek art. possible the 
result of some artistic tradition of greater reset s e. 
In § 71. in connexion with the picture of the 
Sacred Grove and Dance, the author discusses 
the ' dancing-place of Ariadne.’ and illustrates 
the whole subject by an account of the piesent 
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traditional dances of the Cretan peasants. Two 
remarks may here be permitted. The ua(v)-nvaS£S 
mentioned on p. 78 are more or less isolated 
rhymed couplets, half traditional and half im- 
promptu, in which case one singer will declaim 
the first line, and the rhyme be capped, as Evans 
says, by a second singer. 1 Also one couplet 
commonly suggests the subject for the next. 
On p. 80 we have a drawing of the little fiddle 
(Au p3) used at these dances, and its bow. Though 
hawking is no longer practised in Crete, the little 
brass bells on the bow are still called hawk-bells, 
yspoKOKouSouva. 

The next section, § 73, is mainly devoted to the 
engrailed designs in gold and silver on the blades 
of daggers. The author begins with an account 
of a painting of a bull's head with incredible 
minuteness and delicacy on the back of a plaque 
of crystal. The very fortunate preservation of a 
piece of rope above the bull's head makes it 
possible to reconstruct the picture of which this 
is a fragment, as that of a bull checked in his 
course by a stretched rope and then thrown down 
by a cowboy. For this reconstruction recourse 
is made to a scene on one of the Yapheio cups: 
an example of the author's strength in applying 
the whole of the extant material to the solution 
of a problem. The inlaid daggers from the 
shaft-graves at Mycenae next come up, with a 
fresh account of the technique by which these 
pictures on and in metal were produced. A 
blade from Yapheio. at first supposed to be plain, 
but since shown by Marinatos to be decorated 
with swimming men, is discussed and illustrated ; 
then, with full comparative material, the flying 
fish on yet another Yapheio dagger. The refer- 
ences to modern life are here particularly charm- 
ing and interesting. 2 All these works are shown 
to be M.M. III. 

In § 74 we come to the great Ring of Xestor. 
The author first demonstrates the resemblance 
of the designs on all these gold signet-rings to the 
miniature frescoes on the walls of the Palace, 
and this is brought out by a coloured translation 
of the design on this Ring of Xestor into a paint- 
ing of this class ( Plate XX a). The peculiar 
form of these rings and the smallness of the hoop, 
often so small as to be unwearable, is explained 

1 A great number of these couplets have been 
published, for the most part from the islands. For 
Crete there is a rich collection in Anton Jeannaraki's 
i.Jannarts') ’Aicmom KpipriKcc. 

• The word for a flying fish is not yAiSovoyapi but 
XAtSovo-papo We note here also that the erratum 
slip which corrects a phrase on p. 97, note 2. is itself 
wrong. What Marinatos actually wrote was on p. 81 
(AuOqcpEVGov -rrAoicov, and on p. 82, ^vSqoarva -nAoicc, 
foundering ships. 


by their derivation from a ‘ tubular bead with 
a signet-plate set on it longitudinally,’ so that 
they were not originally intended to be worn on 
the finger at all, but rather to be suspended, 
perhaps from the neck (p. 139). The exposition 
of this development compares with the author’s 
equally convincing derivation of a whole series 
of Cretan rhytons from the ostrich egg, which 
we had in the second volume (pp. 221-27), from 
the early M.M. II. ovoid examples down to the 
elongated pear-shaped rhytons of L.M. l.b. The 
Ring of Xestor itself is then described and figured. 
The author, making use of a wealth of learning, 
interprets (p. 145) the scenes upon it as ‘ the 
solitary glimpse that we possess of the Minoan 
underworld and of the admission of the departed 
into the realms of bliss.’ In this and in the con- 
nexion of the rings with wall-paintings we may 
feel that we are to some extent entering into a 
region of conjecture, but conjectures which 
result from a combination of learning and sym- 
pathy are of no small value. And on p. 156 
Evans goes even further. Such a wall-picture 
of the Abode of the Blessed may well, he feels, be 
an illustration of some earlier poetic version, 

‘ much as the celebrated painting of Odysseus 
in Hades by Polygnotos reflects in the main the 
Homeric Xekyia.’ And the section ends with a 
hint of ‘ Epic treatment long preceding the 
Homeric Xekyia,’ of, as it were, Minoan Homers, 
precursors of Demodokos, inspiring earlier 
painters than Polygnotos to paint their designs 
upon the walls of the Palace of Minos, and so in 
their turn to provide themes for the Cretan 
jewellers and workers in the precious metals. 

The Porticoes in the Xorth Entrance Passage 
were adorned with painted reliefs of scenes of 
bulls being hunted among olive trees, similar 
to those on the Yapheio cups. This brings us to 
a long discussion of sixty pages (pp. 172-232) on 
the art of catching wild bulls as practised by the 
Minoans, and then on the sports of the bull-ring. 
All the evidence is marshalled for a feat which, 
however extraordinary, seems to have been the 
characteristic performance of the Cretan sport: 
a man would throw a complete somersault over 
the back of a bull, which approached him charg- 
ing with lowered head. The man seized the 
horns of the bull, was thrown over the beast’s 
back and landed on the ground behind. Differ- 
ing entirely from the Spanish tauromakhia, the 
Cretan sport seems to have been always an 
athletic taurokathapsia. When we have the 
actual death of the bull, we have clearly to deal 
with a sacrifice, as on the Hagia Triada sarco- 
phagus, not the inevitable end of the sport of 
the arena. It seems likely that the lower part 
of the Temple fresco depicted some such bull- 
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grappling scenes (p. 61). That the bulls were 
caught in the country appears from the olive 
trees associated with them, and the author shows 
the delicacy with which the Minoan artist dis- 
tinguished the seasonal variation in the foliage. 
But it cannot, we think, be said that the alterna- 
tion of red and white in the olive twigs on the 
M.M. II.A fragment in Fig. 112 represents this 
variation in tint. The red and white are here 
in no way representational ; they are merely an 
example of the common device on Middle 
Minoan pottery of repeating the same motive in 
red and white alternatively. Many examples of 
this were found at Palaikastro. 1 

We are next brought back to the architectural 
analysis of the building itself, and pass to the 
description of a fresco found in a loggia opening 
on the Grand Staircase on the eastern side of the 
Great Court. The main design of this was a 
row of figure-of-eight shields in front of a hori- 
zontal band of spirals. A similar piece of work 
on a smaller scale at Tiryns is attributed to a 
Minoan craftsman trained in the Palace School 
of Knossos. The fresco belongs to the close of 
L.M. I.a : such a warlike decoration at precisely 
this period the author is inclined to connect with 
the then ‘ great reinforcement of Minoan in- 
fluences on the Mainland and Aegaean side,’ 
and to suggest the possibility of aggressive enter- 
prises in several directions at this time of the 
‘ overweening power of the Lords of Knossos.’ 
He points out that this was a time when many 
Cretan cities outside Knossos were destroyed ; 
Palaikastro, Gournia and even Phaistos tpp. 
307, 308). These shields were painted on the 
walls : in the Hall of the Double Axes below we 
learn (p. 343) that actual shields were probably 
suspended on the walls. Of this Hall we are 
given a finely coloured reconstructed view, with 
a noble Minoan youth seated and an attendant 
kneeling by the brazier. On pp. 314-17 we 
have a note on the ‘ Religious Aspect of the 
Minoan Shield.’ 

The next section, § 84, deals with the Queen's 
Megaron. First the domestic quarters at Knossos 
and Tiryns are compared. The author's views 
on these difficult questions are well known. 
Thev appear in the notable sentence on p. 351 : 

' There is, indeed, a much greater fundamental 
community between the Mycenaean and the 
Minoan plans than archaeologists — affected by 
a kind of “ Helladic ” mirage — have hitherto 
been willing to admit.’ Here came to light 
some probably M.M. II. a fresco painting : yellow 

1 For examples see B.S.A., Supplementary Papers. 
p. 12, and Plates VIII, b, d; k, /; XI, a; all of 
M.M. I \ases. 


spottings on a dark ground, aptly compared with 
a Victorian wall-paper, carried out, it seems, 
certainly by dabbing the paint on with a small 
sponge ; a kind of nature-printing. This may 
be connected with the beginnings of the ‘ marine 
style ’ in M.M. I : here, as throughout. Evans is 
able to bring wall and vase painting into the 
closest and most instructive connexion. Frescoes 
and bathrooms are then discussed, and finally 
some slabs with cup-shaped holes in a circle : 
they seem to have been used for some kind of 
pavement game. The finest of these cupped 
tables was found by the French at Mallia : it is 
figured on p. 393. The French incline to regard 
these objects as tables of offerings : in support of 
his own view Evans adduces a delightful little 
fragment of fresco (Plate XXV), which shows us 
a group of boys, who can hardly be doing any- 
thing else but playing some sort of game on the 
pavement. In contrast to the Lniversity of 
Cambridge in a later age, we must suppose the 
‘ playing marbles on the senate-house steps ’ 
was not forbidden in the Palace of Knossos. 

The Queen’s Megaron and its dependencies 
surround, ‘ wrap round, as it were,’ on both 
floors a windowless space used for stores and 
treasure : the objects found here are described in 
§§ 85 and 86. Space fails even to mention most 
of these. Some steatite objects were among 
them, which have been most interestingly identi- 
fied as the hair and side-locks of a sphinx of some 
considerable size. The clue to this was afforded 
by the small steatite sphinx from Hagia Triada, 
an imported object of Anatolian fabric. Further 
comparison with a Chaldaean stone inkstand in 
the form of a dog makes it plain that the Hagia 
Triada sphinx, which has a cylindrical hollow in 
the back, served for this purpose. As Evans 
points out, if the Knossos object served as a 
receptacle, it must have been one of much 
greater capacity. Finally, he cites and illus- 
trates a similar sphinx from Tvlissos with two 
hollows on the back, and hints (p. 426; at a 
double inkstand for red and black ink. The 
section closes with the beautiful ivory figure of a 
leaping youth. 

The next section, § 87, is devoted to the Boston 
Goddess and the Boy-God, both probably from 
these same treasuries. Evans connects them 
together, and interprets the group (p. 456) as 
‘ the Divine Child adoring the Mother Goddess.’ 
Of the bronze figures of youths in an attitude of 
adoration he then publishes (p. 459) a magni- 
ficent example now in the Museum at Athens. 
A full and important discussion of the religious 
import of these figures follows. 

In § 88 the Great ‘ East Hall ’ is resuscitated. 
But we must hasten on to the last section in the 
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book. Here the author, keeping the best wine 
to the last, produces the discovery which, though 
next to nothing is to be seen by the eye, is the 
one of all the others which may most kindle the 
imagination. What has hitherto been lacking 
to Minoan art is any evidence of statuary of full 
size in the round. The nearest things we have 
had are the coloured reliefs to which this section 
of the book is largely devoted. But on p. 522 
we get far beyond this in a discovery modestly 
headed * Bronze Locks of Great Wooden Statue.’ 
Of the same Middle Minoan 1 1 1.6 date as the 
reliefs from the * East Hall,' and near the 
boundary of this same hall, the excavator came 
upon a mass of carbonised wood, and with it 
four curling locks of hair in bronze, which clearly 
came from the forehead and temples of a female 
head. The mass of charcoal leads to the con- 
clusion that these locks belonged to a great 
wooden statue of more than life-size, perhaps as 
much as nine feet high, a giant statue of the 
Minoan Goddess herself. The volume ends 
with a vision of what this statue must have been 
to the worshippers. We may not here steal 
mote of Sir Arthur Evans’ thunder, but we can- 
not refrain from closing this notice with the 
last words of his book, in which he describes the 
statue as ‘ a radiant vision of divinity, as if 
descended from on high.’ 

R. M. D. 

Haus und Hof im Altertum : Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte des antiken Wohnbaus. 
I. Band: Die Grundformen des Haus- 
baus. By Franz Oelmann. Pp. vii — 
132 ; 85 illustrations, one map. Berlin and 
Leipzig: De Gruyter, 1927. 40 m. 

This important volume is designed as the 
foundation of a detailed study of ancient dwell- 
ing-houses in Egypt, the Xear East, Greece, 
Italy, and the Roman provinces of northern 
Europe. Dr. Oelmann draws upon a vast 
literature, covering the whole inhabited world, 
but he presents his conclusions so clearly and 
simply that it is easy to forget the vast learning 
which suppoits them. He deals here almost 
exclusively with existing or recent types, reserving 
for later sections the reconstruction of ancient 
remains. 

A book so packed with matter cannot be ade- 
quately summarised. It must be enough to 
say that Oelmann begins \\ ith a very clear classi- 
fication of climatic zones, illustrated by a large 
map, and that this classification is of fundamental 
importance for his later arguments. He then 
deals successively with round, rectangular, and 
mixed ground-plans, single and multiplied. 
Very clear small drawings make the definitions 


easy to follow, and great trouble is taken to 
furnish the student with an adequate equipment 
of technical terms, based on features of real 
importance. 

Many familiar theories are decisively rejected, 
such as the great importance of cave-dwellings, 
and the derivation of the zikkurat from the 
natural hill (a derivation still maintained bv 
Andrae in Das Gotleshaus). Oelmann claims 
most novelty for his derivation of the true flat- 
roofed house from the drying-platform raised on 
four posts. In general he regards rainfall as far 
more decisive than heat and cold in determining 
the all-important matter of the method of roofing. 

The countless generalisations of such a pioneer 
work inevitably vary in cogency, and later dis- 
covery will doubtless refute many points of detail, 
but the foundations are well laid, and the later 
parts of the book will be eagerly awaited by all 
students of ancient architecture. 

Das Gotteshaus und die Uriormen des Bauens 
im alten Orient. By W. Andrae. Pp. 
x A 96 : 98 illustrations, 4 plates. (Studien 
zur Bauforschung herausgegeben von 
der Koldewey-Gesellschaft : Heft 2.) 
Berlin: H. Schoetz, 1930. 

This book is an elaborate study of the temple- 
types of ancient Mesopotamia. The author 
begins by sharply distinguishing the raised 
zikkurat, as the god’s dwelling-place, from the 
‘ Erscheinungstempel ’ on the ground-level : he 
adds the Assyrian temple as a third distinct form 
with northern affinities. The second main divi- 
sion of the book deals with details of temple 
structure (pavement, doors, supports, roof, and 
the like 1, and the third attempts a comprehen- 
sive answer to the many questions of origin and 
significance raised in the earlier sections. Reed- 
construction, earth-construction, and brick-con- 
struction are explained as successive stages in 
evolution. The book is packed with matter and 
extremely interesting, and it is lit up from begin- 
ning to end by the writer's burning determination 
to penetrate the thoughts and motives of the 
ancient builders. The same spirit inspires a 
brief Appendix designed to vindicate Koldewey’s 
personality from Erman’s recent criticisms. 

D. S. R. 

Der Dorische Tempel, dargestellt am Poseidon- 
tempel zu Paestum. By Max Raphael. 
Pp. 1 12 : 6 line block-plates and 24 photo- 
graphic plates, and 2 line blocks in text. 
Augsburg: Dr. B. Filser. 1930. I2f. ^ 

This is yet another book on the vexed question 
of Greek temple design. Admittedly the Doric 
older is much the best for the purposes of the 
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theorist. The difficulties inseparable from the 
setting out of its triglyphs and metopes suggest 
that some method must have been adopted, but, 
as usual. Herr Raphael is too complicated. A 
careful examination of his diagrams fails to con- 
vince that many of the lines he inserts have any 
real meaning. Some of them i but only a very 
few i are valuable, and these we can be glad of. 

The buildings selected foi particular examina- 
tion are the Poseidon Temple at Paestum. the 
Concord Temple at Agrigentum. the Segesta 
Temple, and three of the temples at Selinus. 
There are plans and frontal diagrams of four ot 
these, and cross and part longitudinal sectional 
diagrams of the Paestum example. If the 
accuracy of the frontal diagrams can be depended 
on. it is interesting to compare them for general 
effects of proportion. The Paestum Temple and 
the Concord Temple are both similar in ratio 
of height to width and yet they are obviously 
radically different. It is also haid to belieye that 
the entablatuie of the Concord Temple is 
actually higher in relation to the column height 
than in the Paestum Temple. These things ate 
really instructive. 

We are. in fact, waiting for a simpler and mote 
constructive work : and now that so many 
theorists have had their say. it is overdue. In 
general setting- out. Greek temple design must 
have been simple: and the dissimilarities and 
refinements would naturally arise irom the 
working out. the true architectural method. Start- 
ing from these premises we could get much help 
from the diagrams in this book. Thus, in the 
Paestum Temple, the plan width to length on the 
top step of the stylobate is as t to 2l : for temple 
D 1 Selinus 1 and the Concord Temple it is 1 to 
about 2 1 . In the Parthenon it is 1 to gj. In 
both Poseidon (Paestum) and Concord fronts 
the ratio of half the width to the height fiom top 
of stylobate to top of frieze is as 1 to 1. In the 
plans also the main diagonals shown by Herr 
Raphael seem to suggest some simple method for 
arriving at cella length and w idth. ^ 

Topographic von Athen. By Walthlr 
Jldeic.h. Pp. xii — 473 : 24 plates. 56 figs, 
in the text. 4 plans < in pocket at end . 
(Second edition, entirely revised: I. von 
Mueller's Handbuch der Altertummdwenuhajt. 
III. 2. ii. ) Munich: Beck. 1931. 33 

sewn 1, 38 m. 1 cloth 1. 

The laborious task of bringing out a new. and 
in manV icspects enlarged, edition of I wan von 
Mueller's Handbuth. with Professor Otto ol 
Munich as general editor, is one foi which we 
cannot be sufficiently grateful to the publishei 
j.H.s. — VOL. LI. 


and to the many scholais concerned. Judeichs 
Topogiaphie ion Athen was admittedly one ol the 
very best contributions to the oiiginal series, on 
its appearance in 1905: and his new edition, 
issued in January 1931. is now before us. Com- 
paring it with the first edition, we see that it 
contains 473 as against 420 pages, and jb as 
against 48 text-figures : a fourth plan is added 
to the original three, showing, on a small scale, 
the vaiious city-walls from primitive to Turkish 
times : and a welcome innovation is the insertion 
of twenty-seven photographs, on twenty-foui 
plates, most of which are reproduced horn 
Hege's illustrated work on the Acropolis re- 
viewed iecently in this Journal 1Y0I. L.. 1930. 
pp. 341 ff. The general arrangement ol the 
book is unaltered, but it is made more attrac- 
tive to read, without loss of convenience as a 
work of reference, by the abolition ol the num- 
bered paragraphs ol the old edition, and bv the 
relegation to the footnotes of all the references to 
authorities: even now the notes are not of re- 
pellent length. And it is an immense advan- 
tage to have Attic inscriptions cited, wherever 
possible, by their numbers in the Edit 10 Minot. 

It must be admitted with regiet that the piint- 
ing is not up to the standard of accuracy which 
we ate entitled to expect in this series. We note 
errors in the references to the text-figures ip. 222. 
where 2b should be 23, 24: and p. 243 1 . where 
28 should be 271. There are many mistakes in 
the punting of Greek (e.g. pp. ibg*. ibj. 177. 
419“. 420 J and 46b. Index, s.v. " Y( 5 (p)sc.y . the 
woist example being on p. 23b. where, in tran- 
scribing the two versions of the epigram lioni 
the votive quadriga of job B.c... there are no less 
than seven inaccuracies — one letter omitted, and 
four brackets and two accents wrongly placed. 
Piopet names and initials are not always given 
(onectly: e.g. 'Frikenhaus' ipp. 73’. 34 1 - : 
•C.‘ H. Hill ip. 2701 : • 1 ).' M. Baton p. 270-' ; 
Welter for Weller p. 417 h : Pickard lor Pic kaid- 
Cambiidge p. 310*1: and on the general title- 
page Munchch appears for Muih hen. Biuck- 
ncr's work on the Eridanos-Cemctery is once 
given an incorrect title p. 41 H . and in two 
notes on p. 401 is dated once as 1901 and once 
: correctly ) 190c): Jahreshejte II 1 190b should be 
IX Kiobi on p. 343*. In the desciiption ol the 
site of the Athena Promachos p. 2341 some con- 
fusion seems to have produced the baffling 
phrase •zwischen Propylacn und Propylaen von 
Xorden aus gesehen.' and an unfortunate mis- 
piint of i for > ip. 233* ■ stultifies the argument 
about the date ot the inscription in which Dins- 
moor recognises the building-record of the 
Piontachos itself. Such errois in small details 
will not obscuie the real value ol the new edi- 

I 
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tion. which consists, as might be expected, in the 
author's presentation of the vast mass of material 
which has accumulated during the last twenty- 
five years. As he says in his Introduction, 
although few great new discoveries have been 
made, there has been no cessation of activity. 
In fact, we may say without exaggeration that 
all the principal monuments of Athens have 
been studied again and again during this period : 
in some cases by means of supplementary excava- 
tion. or in connexion with works of conservation 
or restoration, or. again, in the light of detailed 
architectural analysis, or of improved texts of 
the building-inscriptions concerning them. 
Moreover, the excavations at the Dipylon and 
Kerameikos, at the Odeion of Perikles. and at 
the cemetery recentlv found beneath the old 
Royal stables on Stadion St., to say nothing of 
minor researches in many regions of the city, 
have resulted tn substantial additions to our 
knowledge of Athenian topographv. None of 
this activity has escaped the vigilant eye of Pro- 
fessor Judeich. who has incorporated the essen- 
tial results in his text, and has given us references 
to all the pertinent literature. We note only 
one omission : he has not seen W. A. Sisson’s 
valuable study of the Library of Hadrian in 
Pupei.s oj the B.S.R.. xi., pp. 50 ff., although he has 
included references to other publications dated 
1930. In dealing with this vast accession of 
material, which has involved the rewriting of 
many pages, and the insertion of fresh data on 
almost every one, the author manages to keep 
his descriptions terse and admirably clear, and 
maintains a just proportion between the essential 
and the secondary. Xo serious contribution is 
condemned unheard, while rash speculations 
meet with summarv justice. 

On some controversial points the author 
tranklv admits to having changed his mind. For 
rxample, he is now a thoroughgoing adherent 
ol Dorpfeld, not only in the Enneakrounos 
problem but also in regard to the ‘ Old Athena 
Temple.' as he foreshadowed by his article in 
Hermes. Ixiv. 119291. The Opisthodomos is, 
accordingly, to be identified with the western 
compartment of the ‘ Old Temple ’ (which, on 
his view, as rebuilt without its peristyle after 
480, and again after the fire of 406, stood till 
Roman times), and not, as he had previously 
held, with a separate building (the Chalkotheke) 
west of the Parthenon. His last word on the 
question will be found on p. 459, under Xachtrage 
and Berichtigungen, where he deals with objections 
raised by Piofessor W. Rolbe (who has since 
elaborated his position in reviewing Walter's 
AI.ro/mln-Fuhrei , in Philol. Wachenschrijt , 1931, 71 
ff., iot if : . We must resist the^temptation to 


linger over this famous problem, but may briefly 
notice the author's attitude on a few other dis- 
puted points. In regard to the original plan of 
the Erechtheion, he suspends judgment as be- 
tween Dorpfeld and his critics, and does not be- 
lieve that the building was injured in the fire of 
406 : and likewise he leaves open the question 
as to whether there was a temple in the precinct 
of Artemis Brauronia on the Acropolis. On the 
other hand, he decides firmly against Buschor’s 
" L'r-Parthenon,’ and against Heberdey's early 
Propvlon with poros-sculptures in its pediment. 
Regarding the route of the Panathenaic proces- 
sion, he has altered his opinion, being now con- 
vinced that the market-gateway of Athena 
Archegetis cannot have been a ‘ Festtor ’ and 
that the location of the Eleusinion below the 
north-east angle of the Acropolis rests on insuffi- 
cient evidence. He is convinced that the 
’ Theseion ’ is the temple of Hephaistos. but 
hesitates over the exact site of the Heliaia and 
the derivation of the name. He would locate it 
near the foot either of the X.-E. slope of the 
Areiopagos or of the N.-W. slope of the Acro- 
polis ; and inclines towards Wachsmuth's sug- 
gestion that its name comes from — or is connected 
with — T HAi$, in the sense of 1 low-lying,’ rather 
than from fjAios or dAidjErfai, adding that the 
name in its original form seems not to have been 
aspirated. 

These samples must suffice us, and it is scarcely 
necessary to add that the book in its revised 
form will deservedly rank for many years to 
come as the standard work on Athenian topo- 
graphy. Whilst we share the author's regret 
that the excavation of the Hellenic Agora had 
not begun before his new edition was ready, we 
may assure him that the excavators of that 
region will be deeply grateful to him for the in- 
valuable assistance which this book will afford 
them at every stage of their undertaking. 

A. M. W. 

Excavations at Olynthus. Part II : Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture. By David M. 
Robinson. Pp. 153-j-xxii; 307 figs., 3 

coloured plates, I large folding plate. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Pi ess, 1930. 

In these days when the standard of excavation 
is already high, and the technique becoming 
yearly more perfect, there is no excuse for an 
ill-conducted excavation. Archaeologists make 
it a matter of principle not to employ large 
numbers of workmen without the most expert 
and careful supervision, or to confuse evidence 
by overhastv search for results. Xor do the 
Archaeological Schools usually entrust a site, 
whether large or small, to anyone who has not 
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had adequate training. The methods adopted 
at Olynthus were, therefore, a shock to those 
who saw or heard of them, nor will their reputa- 
tion be retrieved by the volume under discussion. 

This consists of an account of the actual ex- 
cavation and descriptions of architecture, sculp- 
ture, lamps and loom-weights, that of the loom- 
weights being by Miss Lillian Wilson. Small 
finds of artistic merit — masks, vases, bronzes and 
coins — are reserved for another volume. As is 
already known, the most interesting feature of 
the site is the presence of large, handsome houses 
of the implucium type, all of which must be earlier 
than 348 B.c. 

The description of these houses is the least 
confusing part of a remarkably ill-arranged 
book. Elsewhere, one is alienated by accounts 
of rapidly deepening trenches which are hard to 
locate, by the inclusion in the text of unneces- 
sary measurements suitable for footnotes, and by 
unconvincing deduction. For instance, on p. 5 
we read ‘ In many of the rooms fragments of 
pithoi, of neolithic black polished ware, many 
celts, many sub-Mycenaean potsherds, knob- 
handles and “ wishing-bone handles,” several 
plain rough black kitchen pots of terra-cotta, a 
few Corinthian vase fragments, several black- 
figured potsherds, pieces of red-figured and even 
black-stamped ware and terra-cottas were found 
without any stratification. It would scent that 
these houses had been inhabited from at least 
600 b.c. down to the destruction in 348 b.c.' 
Progress is impeded by groups of plates inserted 
at intervals in the text, and difficulties exag- 
gerated by the fact that the survey of the area is 
not divided into squares nor lettered to corre- 
spond with the text. The reader has, therefore, 
to work hard, and results do not repay him. 

I have never seen a worse collection of photo- 
graphs. Those of walls, trenches and objects 
in situ are more often than not out of focus; the 
most disgraceful examples are Figs. 34. 52, top, 
and 133. If the correct focus has been attained, 
the result is spoilt by the fact that the walls have 
not been cleaned, or by the gioups of gratified 
workmen who play so large a part. The " finds ’ 
fare no better : one of the least satisfactory is 
perhaps the marble statuette of a woman de- 
scribed as follows : ‘ She is decolte 1 sir 1 but wears 
an outer garment falling in curves over the 
upper body.’ 

With pictures like this, contrast the excellent 
photographs of the dig-house and the refugee 
quarter which brighten the preface: also the 
extravagant panoramic views. Most surprising 
of all are certain photographs which reveal the 
digging actually in progress : of these Fig. 233 
should certainly have been suppressed, since it 


gives the impression, no doubt wrongly, that the 
workmen are indulging in the unfortunate pro- 
cess known as " breaking down from the top.’ 

W. L. 

Corinth. Yol. III. Part I: Results of the Ex- 
cavations conducted by the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens in 1926. By 
Carl William Blegf.x, Oscar Broneer, 
Richard Stillwell, and Alfred R. Bel- 
linger. Pp. ix — 73 : 8 plates. 60 figs. 

This prompt and business-like publication 
deserves a warm welcome. Most travellers and 
many archaeologists have had but a vague 
knowledge of Upper Peirene. and no knowledge 
at all of the classical remains on the Acrocorinth. 
The latter are so meagre that Dr. Blegen's ex- 
amination of them must have been depressing 
work : his careful publication and his success in 
making the most of them deserves all the greater 
praise. One is impressed that an expert in 
prehistoric pottery should prove to be so sound 
an architect. 

The most interesting part of the book is the 
discussion of Upper Peirene by Richard Stillwell. 
This is admirably written and beautifully 
planned. Another excellent plan is the survey 
of the whole Acrocorinth by Major Yannoko- 
poulos. The inscriptions, by Dr. Broneer, have 
an importance of their own. since they use a 
formula known from Plutarch, and illustrated 
by certain other groups of inscriptions: 4 iinjcr 9 r| 

6 Sava tcO Seivos sir’ ccyaOco. 

Yearly eight pages are devoted to the coins, 
but if they deserve the careful treatment Mr. 
Bellinger has given them, they deserve also a 
plate or a figure to illustrate them. Apart from 
this, the book is an example as to how the ex- 
cavators of the less attractive and sensational 
sites should fulfil their obligations to science. 

W. L. 

Corinth V : The Roman Villa. By Theodore 
Leslie Shear. Pp. 26, with 11 plates. 
Cambiidge [Mass.]: Harvard University 
Press, for the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, 1930. 10S. 

A mistaken conviction that it was desirable 
to publish the mosaic head of Dionysos life-size 
has led to the production of a portfolio nearly 
three feet long and over two teet wide, weighing 
14 pounds and costing -£2. The printing and 
coloured collotype are naturally impeccable ; 
but we may be permitted to wonder whether the 
material justifies this overwhelmingly sumptuous 
treatment. 

The most interesting features of the villa are 
the mosaics, and the most curious fact about the 
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mosaics 6 that they fit very badly into the looms 
which contain them. As Mr. Shear points out, 
thev are evidently earliei than the existing 
i emains of the walls : and as ft agments of pottery 
and 1 2 coins of the pie-Mummian period hate 
been found in and about the villa, he considers 
that the mosaics belong to a house ot the Hel- 
lenistic age. It is unlikely that an important 
house would have been erected and decorated in 
the centurv of Corinth's abandonment, between 
146 and 46: and the pavements are therefoie 
Hellenistic work of the first half of the second cen- 
tury b.c. oi Roman ol the second half of the first 
century B.c. or later. Twenty-four Roman coins 
ot various dates between Domitian and Constan- 
tine III. as well as medieval and modern coins, 
testify to the inhabitation of the site at all the 
peiiods under discussion. The chief evidence 
for dating is the evidence of the mosaics them- 
selves. 

Mr. Shear is decidedly in favour of the earlier 
dating. He temarks that undoubted pavements 
of the fourth century exist in Greece, so that the 
old view that no Hellenistic mosaics survive [cf. 
Blanchet, La Mosaique. p. 34] must be abandoned: 
and he quotes parallels from the house of the 
consul Attalus at Pergamon. Delos, and the 
Thermae by the Kladeos at Olympia. But the 
Corinth mosaics do not show the characteristic 
marks of early woik. A very large number of 
tints is emploved in the figure subjects, some of 
them in tessellae of coloured glass: this is 
exceptional bcfoie the first century a.d. The 
figure panels are executed in tessellae of the same 
size as those used lor the geometrical patterns, 
and not as separate emblemata in a minuter 
style ; this again is rare before the Roman period, 
and indeed not common until the second centurv 
a.d. The drawing and colouring are of the bold 
effective type characteiistic of Roman imperial 
work, not finicky and too closely subservient on 
the painted model, as usually in panels of the 
Hellenistic style. Therefore, unless the party 
walls can be pioved early, it seems safer to take 
our cue from the Roman coin-series and to date 
the lloors in the second half of the first century 
a.d. Though this robs them of their rarity, 
they remain important specimens of ancient 
mosaic, which the late Mrs. Shcai's admirable 
drawings have made fully accessible. 

R. H. 

Churches at Jerash. By J. \V. Crowfoot. 

Pp. 48, with 13 plates and 1 plan. London : 

British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem 

[Supplementary Papers 3], 1 <13 1 . 

This preliminary report of the Yale-Britisli 
School excavations at Jerash in 1928-30 is 


devoted to the remains of churches on six distinct 
sites : the fountain complex and the propylaea 
area in the centre of the tow n ; the synagogue to 
the X.W. : a group of four in the \V. quarter : 
a group ot two to the SAV. ; and two on the E. 
bank. These date from the fourth century to the 
beginning of the seventh. The earliest are those 
of the fountain complex: \V. of this was the 
church of St. Theodore [494-6]. At the X.E. 
end of the town the church of the Prophets, 
Apostles, and Martyrs had been built in 464-5. 
The greatest church-building activity, however, 
took place in the second quarter of the sixth 
century : in 526 a church was built to the S.E. ; 
in 529-33 a group of three were completed to the 
\V. of St. Theodore's: in 530-1 one was built on 
the site of the synagogue. Shortly after. Bishop 
Anastasius dedicated a large church to SS. Peter 
and Paul : and about the middle of the century 
the largest basilica in the town was erected in a 
forecourt to the E. of the propylaea leading to 
the temple of Attends. The latest church which 
has hitherto been excavated is that of Bishop 
Genesius, built near the W. gate in 61 1. 

The importance of Jerash in late antiquity and 
the fortunate circumstance that many of its chief 
buildings are exactly dated make it a real point 
d'appui for the history of early Christian archi- 
tecture and decorative art. The results of Mr. 
Ciowfoofs excavations enrich our knowledge ol 
Syrian rhurch-building in several respects and 
enable us to correct hasty generalisations by 
earlier writeis. For example, Butler's contention 
that stone ambos were not used in Syria \Eatly 
Chinches in Syua. p. 216] is disproved by the re- 
mains of ten in Jerash alone. Mr. Crowfoot, 
comparing the buildings at Jerash with those in 
Jerusalem and desciiptions of others in Eusebius 
and Choricius, concludes that the local differences, 
on which Butler laid so much stress, are small 
compared with the general congruity of the 
Syrian tradition. 

If the architectural evidence is significant, that 
of the decoration is even more so. The churches 
of Jerash bear out the testimony of Choricius to 
the splendours of the churches at Gaza : all have 
mosaic floors which are not only masterpieces 
in themselves, but which add greatly to our 
undetstanding of late antique art. The most 
striking are the representations of Alexandria and 
Memphis in the churches of St. John the Baptist 
[a.d. 531] and SS. Peter and Paul [c. 530-40] ; 
though conventionalised, these townscapes seem 
to contain symbolic views of the most notable 
buildings in the two chief cities of Egypt, and their 
topographical importance is real. The method 
of representing atcliitecture may be compated 
with that used on fourth and fifth centurv works 
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such as the Lateran sarcophagus with the denial 
of St. Peter, the triumphal arch of S. Maria 
Maggiore. and the wooden doois of S. Sabina, 
for all of which a Syrian origin has been claimed : 
the contemporary views of Ravenna in S. 
Apollinare Xuovo are more realistic and seem to 
belong to a purer Hellenistic tradition, like that 
of the apse of S. Pudenziana. 

Almost all traces of human beings have been 
obliterated, either by orthodox iconoclasts or 
fanatical Mohammedans ; and where thev are 
preserved, as in the nave of SS. Cosmas and 
Damian, they are conspicuously less successful 
than the purely decorative elements. Mr. Crow - 
foot gives a useful diagram of characteristic scroll- 
borders. These differ considerably from the 
sharp-toothed types preferred by Coptic carvers 
and X. African mosaicists : on the other hand, 
they are close to the type found in the Dome of 
the Rock and at Samarra. The purely geometric 
pavements resemble those in the palace of 
Theodoric at Ravenna, and others at Samos. 
Salona, and Epidauros ; the maroton type, so 
popular in X’. Africa, occurs at Jerash only in 
the Alexandrian landscapes and the awkward 
animal-pavement in the synagogue. It looks as 
though Syrian decorators preferred to cover 
their floors with the logical geometric patterns 
popularised by Roman taste, whereas the 
Alexandrian and X. African mosaicists liked to 
transfer to the floor the all-over landscape more 
appropriate to a wall. 

R. H. 

Die Antiken in Budapest : I. Abteilung : Die 

Skulpturen. By Anton Heller. Pp. 

179. with numerous text-figures. Vienna: 

Krvstallverlag. 1929. 

Professor Hekler has done a valuable work in 
publishing the antique sculpture at Budapest in 
one convenient volume with excellent illustra- 
tions and descriptions in a generally intelligible 
tongue: many important pieces, hitherto pro- 
vided with a Magyar commentary alone, now 
enter the world of international archaeology. 
His material is derived from the Xalional 
Museum, the Museum of Fine Arts, and the 
three private collections of Count Julius And- 
rassv, X. Baumgarten, and Edm. Farago. 

The most significant pieces in the Museum of 
Fine Arts are : [7] a copy of a youth's head, after 
an Argivc work of the Olympia period, with 
characteristic long hair. [8] a small Argive head 
(c. 470] of a man in a pointed felt hat. which has 
stylistic affinities with Locrian terra-cottas. 
[10] a fragmentary marble head, of excellent 
quality, after a Peloponnesian bronze r. 460 -30 . 
of which there are replicas in the Terme. the 


Bar racco collection, and Athens, fig] a south's 
torso from an original by a sculptor related to the 
master of the Apollo on the Omphalos. fiti| a 
fragmentary figuie of a inocing woman: Attic. 
c. 440. [20] a fragmentarv stele with a lekythos 

in relief: the stvle of the horsemen dates it to the 
Dexileos period, c. 394. [24] a girl's head of the 

Praxitelean school [r. 330] which H. compares 
with the Tarentum head Jahib.. 1923-4. p. 
261. fig. 131. [26] a male torso: last quarter of 

fourth century. [39] a striking Hellenistic male 
pot trait [second century]. [76] a Hellenistic 
statuette with a twisted pose resembling that ot 
terra-cottas, fib] a Peigainene xelief with 
Bellerophon subduing Pegasus. [86] an incised 
decorative slab: according to H., of porphyry, 
though neither the photograph nor the alleged 
date (second half of third century n.c.] appear to 
confirm this. [<42 1 a telief fragment with fighting 
Gauls from Lecce which H. associates with the 
battle of Telamon [223]. [107J a Roman relief 

perhaps referring to the battle of Ac tium. but of 
Julio-Claudian date. [121] a Flavio-Trajanic 
bust, interesting for the-design of the base. [123] 
an important Antonine relief-poitrait : H.'s 
dating : 160-70. seems on the early side. 

The much smaller collection in the Xalional 
Museum contains a torso from Pcrinthos of the 
first half of the sixth century [151] overlooked by 
Langlotz, a curious Etrusco-Roman head [161]. 
and a little known bust of Philippus Arabs [166J. 
The Andrassy roll, conti ibutes an indifferent 
replica of the Apollo on the Omphalos [173]: 
the Baumgarten coll., a notable Hellenistic por- 
trait-fragment [174]: and the Faiago coll., an 
important Antonine philosopher-bust [176]. 

Prof. Hekler's descriptions and bibliographical 
apparatus are as exemplarv as we should expect. 

R. H. 

Die Melischen Reliefs. By Paul Jac.ohs 1 hal. 

Pp. 219. with 77 figures in the text and 77 

collotype plates. Beilin : Heinrich Keller. 
■P 3 <- 

What does a student seek in the corpus of a 
distinct class ol monuments like the terra-cotta 
reliefs called Melian , J He wants all the examples 
collected, scrutinised, illustrated. He wants 
especially to be satisfied that the compiler lias 
studied each piece carefully and that he records 
all there is to record about it. including its con- 
dition and the technical c\idenccs. Finally, he 
wants to know the conclusions to which such 
study leads: to what use the teliefs were put. 
what was the place of manufactuie. what the 
date; and a geneial treatise on their immediate 
aitistic connections will not come amiss. All 
these requiiements are amply satisfied by 
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Jacobsthal's admirable catalogue. His name is 
a guarantee of the most conscientious personal 
study of every piece. The collection is compre- 
hensive, the scrutiny vigilant, the illustrations 
of the highest standard. The reliefs are arranged 
in sequence of style, there is an accurate descrip- 
tion of each, and a discussion of the scene repre- 
sented. Conclusions, therefore, seem to come 
as of necessity. The method of manufacture is 
deduced from the evidence of the reliefs them- 
selves : the record of surviving traces of colour 
allows us to imagine the original appearance. 
What evidence is there for the factors- at Melos ? 
The clay gives no clue to an exact origin, though 
it proves that all the reliefs save five are of the 
same fabric. Xor are the statistics of the widely 
distributed finds conclusive. What then of the 
style ? After the mid-fifth centurv it has, like 
so many things of the time, an Attic flavour, 
but before that it is an Ionic-island koine — there 
are connexions with Naxos, Paros, Chios and the 
X. Greek mainland — and Melos, not in itself 
a probable source, has the greatest number of 
attested finds. The hypothesis of a Melian origin 
is nicely corroborated by a coin (the only Melian 
document available for comparison) which 
bears the type of a young man’s head in a pointed 
helmet, and is certainly very like some of the 
reliefs. 

Purpose : one relief seems to have been a 
votive offering, since it was found in a sanctuary 
of Demeter and Kore at Cos: some may have 
been simple grave-gifts. But they are pierced 
with holes i not at the point of balance and 
therefore not for suspension), and thus were 
made to be nailed to a backing of wood or the 
like, to caskets, perhaps to coffins, for which some 
of the subjects are suitable : set in metope-like 
frames, they formed a substitute for more ex- 
pensive materials — gold, ivory; and methods — 
inlay, repousse. Possibly the caskets were ex- 
ported complete with decoration : otherwise it is 
hatd to explain the finding of these foreign 
reliefs at Locii, which had its own factory. But 
they are good judges of coal at Xewcastle. 

B. A. 

Le Tresor de Tarente. By P. Wuilleumier. 

Pp. xi — 139, with 16 plates. Paris: 

Librairie Ernest Leroux, 1930. 

In this elaborate study of the Tarentuin 
treasute, now in the collection of the Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild, M. Wuilleumier attacks 
and solves many of the piobleins connected with 
Hellenistic silver-plate : its chronology, its 
geographical sources, its relations with ceramics 
and glass. His book is therefore much more than 
a simple catalogue : it must count as an impor- 


tant contribution to the study of Hellenistic art 
as a whole, and deserves to be read attentively be- 
all historians. 

After a brief account of the somewhat melo- 
dramatic events which followed the discovery of 
the treasure in i 3 g 6 , M. Wuilleumier maintains 
that thevariousobjects.so far fromvaryingin date, 
as Mayer maintained, between the fourth century 
and the capture of Tarentum in the second Punic 
W ar [207]. are more or less contemporary and all 
date from the first quarter of the third century. 
He proves this by the seven Tarentine coins 
found when M. de Rothschild had the pyxis 
opened; they date between 315 and 272. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to trace a stylistic 
development from the pyxis, with its strictly 
classical form, through the cups, with their 
anticipations of Hellenistic taste, to the fully 
Hellenistic form and ornamentation of the 
thymiaterion. So rapid a change may well 
cause surprise : and it may be doubted whether 
M. Wuilleumier succeeds in establishing the 
homogeneity of all the objects in the treasure. 

The pyxis bears the signature of the artist 
Xicon : such a signature on a piece of plate is 
hitherto unparalleled at this date. The precious 
stone set in the lid is also an early example of such 
a practice [see Marshall, Cat. of Anc. Jewellery in 
the B.M.. p. lviii], M. Wuilleumier compares the 
acanthus rosette on the under side of the lid with 
those on a pair of silver bowls from Givita 
Castellana in Xaples. which also have inset 
stones, and two glass bowls with gold foil 
decoration from Canosa in the British Museum, 
which he dates c. 250. The Canosa bowls were 
found in a tomb with millefiori glass, and are 
generally dated in the first century, and ascribed 
to Alexandria : M. Wuilleumier’s parallels make 
it credible that they should be two centuries 
earlier, though it must be remembered that glass 
frequently imitates metallic forms of a much older 
period [see Morin-Jean, La verrerie en Gaule , p. 6]. 
His second contention, that they were made in 
S. Italy, is readily acceptable ; we thoroughly 
sympathise with his condemnation of certain 
archaeologists who, 1 eblouis par le nom magique 
de 1 Alexandrie, font de cette civilisation la 
legataire universelle de l’Attique.’ M. Wuilleu- 
mier argues that the acanthus-rosette is not an 
Alexandrian motive ; he thinks it possible that 
in this form it may have originated in S. Italy, as 
he knows no example earlier than this. 

In describing the two cups with Dionysiac 
reliefs, M. Wuilleumier discusses the origin of the 
emblema, and decides in favour of Corinth as 
against Gourby, who prefers Athens. He considers 
it likely that the emblema was a development of 
the relief on the mirror-case ; a considerable 
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series of such cases in the B.M. found in Corinth 
and dating from the fourth century, confirms his 
theory. It is possible, however, that these com- 
positions in very high relief, which are not reallv 
suited to the decoration of a cup, were suggested 
by furniture-appliques; in the Waddesdon 
Bequest at the B.M. are two pairs of bronze 
medallions from the handles of a litter which were 
found in a tomb nearTrebizond dated c. 280 B.c.. 
and which resemble in style the emblema in the 
Jameson coll. [\V., PI. XI]. 

The cantharus was dated by Mayer and Courby 
late in the third century, which seems natural 
on the analogy of pottery shapes and on account 
of the garland, which would be exceptional before 
275. M. Wuilleumier can only adduce the doubt- 
ful testimony of the puteal from the Marmaria at 
Delphi in support of his early date [but cf. van 
Essen in B.C.H. 1928, p. 242 f.]. The thymia- 
terion, likewise, seems fully Hellenistic ; it is 
again difficult to find parallels for the bucranion- 
motive early in the third century. 

The analogous works cited by M. Wuilleumier 
as coming from Tarentum include a rhyton at 
Trieste [early fourth century], the Jameson 
emblema, and one in the B.M. [Walters, Cat. Stiver 
Plate , Xo. 71], the style of which is clearly Roman. 
Other similar pieces, but of unknown provenance, 
are a silver egg-dish at Ancona, a centaur in 
Vienna from Civita Castellana, and the two 
bowls from the same place, mentioned above. 

M. Wuilleumier also discusses at some length 
various examples of Apulian toreutic and imita- 
tions of it in Calenian relief-ware and the silvered 
pottery of Bolsena. 

Even if we are not fully convinced by M. 
Wuilleumier's argument that the treasure is 
uniform in date and of the early third century, 
we are certainly grateful to him for all the material 
he has assembled and arranged and for the excel- 
lent plates which illustiate his text. 

R. H. 

Aktaions Tod. By Paul Jacobstiial. Mat- 
burger Jahrbuch fur KunstwissenschaJ't, 1930. 
Funfter Band. Pp. 23 ; 32 figs, in text. 

Long ago there was a period when students of 
vase painting confined their attention to subject 
and took no thought of style. Wry dull their 
writings used to be. Then came the stage when 
style received the attention it deserved, but this 
brought a reaction against the study of subject. 
Xow we are beginning to realise how attractive 
and repaying the latter can become in skilful 
hands : but I at least had never appreciated its 
possibilities till I read Prof. Jacobsthal's mono- 
graph. 

Aktaions Tod is a model of how such a theme 


should be treated. It is beautifully written: 
admirably illustrated : archaeology, mythology 
and literature are mixed in the right proportions. 
There are no points for a reviewer to criticise, 
unless he goes out of his way to complain that 
references to one or two pictures caused him a 
brief inconvenience by eluding him in the text 
and being ultimately discovered in the footnotes. 
Certain salient features, however, are important 
enough to bear repetition or comment here : the 
interest of the archaic representations of the 
myth, so different from the Roman ones which 
influenced later art: the curious fact that three 
Attic vase painters each painted Aktaion twice : 
the part played by the Melian reliefs. Con- 
cerning this branch of art too little has been 
written in past times : and Professor Jacobsthal's 
few paragraphs here are a welcome supplement 
to his paper in the f^eitschrijt Jut bildende Kunsl. 

W. L. 

New Aspects of the Menon Painter. By 

H. R. W. Smith. 1 University of California 

Publications in Classical Archaeology, iq Pp. 

64; 6 plates and g figures in the text. 

Berkeley, California : University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1929. 

The Menon painter is so called from a fine 
red-figured amphora in Philadelphia, which is 
inscribed Mevov sttoisctev. Round this vase 
a good many others, black-figured as well as red. 
have already been grouped : but Prof. Smith's is 
the first reasoned study of the painter that has 
been published. It is a very good study: it 
shows not only great patience and precise know- 
ledge. but also a rare feeling for distinctions and 
delicacies of style : moreover, in spite of all its 
curious detail, it reads easily, and amusingly, and 
excitingly: for Mr. Smith is one of the not very 
many English-speaking archaeologists who can 
wtite, and are not content to exude or secrete. 

The vases principally dealt with are three red- 
figured — the pretty cup in Munich put together 
and drawn by Hauser IJahtbuch , 10. PI. 4 1 . the 
lost aryballos once in Bologna 1 Pellegrini. I.P.C.. 
p. 561, a Xew York cup piovisionally published 
by Miss Richter, and four black-figured plates, 
two in London, two in Berlin. Some of these, 
though not all, had already been connected with 
the painter by others, but Mr. Smith, by a 
hundred just compaiisons and contrasts, has 
proved 1 as far as such things are capable of proof . 
first that they belong together, and stand away 
from other contemporary c ases ; and secondlv, 
that they arc by the same hand as the Menon 
vase. He has pored over every line in them, not 
once but many times : and that is the only way : 
far-view must be supplemented by close-view : 
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the two ultimately blend, and become familiarity 
with tile vase, knowledge of the vase, under- 
standing of the vase. 

The general chronology is certain : the Mcnon 
painter was one of the hist to use red-figure. But 
how late does he go? how do his black-figuie 
vases stand to his red-figure in time, and his 
red-figure to one another ? The ary hallos is 
certainly early; and even earlier, perhaps, an 
unpublished eve-cup in Leipsic. with a black 
floral design inside, and outside an athlete and 
a tiainer in red-figure: which Rumpf has 
connected with Hauser's rup in Munich. The 
Xew York cup. on the other hand, seems later 
to me than to Mr. Smith : it recalls, and must be 
contempoiary with, latish or late Menrnon cups 
by Oltos. Hauset's cup is strangely leminiscent 
of the Siphnian frieze, and cannot be far removed 
in time : I should be inclined to put it earlier than 
the cup in Xew York. 

The chronological discussion concludes with an 
ingenious flight of fanes : the author seeking to 
show that F.piktetos and his companions were 
partisans of the t\ rants, while the ‘ Andocideans.' 
as he calls them, were pro-.Vlcmaeonid. Here 
Mr. Smith is on treacherous ground : and the 
antithesis Epictetan-Andocidean, although pre- 
pared in earlier chapters, seems exaggerated, and 
the description of the ' Andocideans on p. 17 
questionable. Psiax. on the other hand, still 
appears to me verv like the Menon painter : I 
wish Mr. Smith would undertake a studv of the 
four signed Psiax vases, starting with the cup in 
Xew York. 

The last page sums up. and gives an extra- 
ordinarily apt and charming characterisation of 
the Menon painter, which I should like to quote 
in full. A sentence or two only : — ‘ This style is 
above all determined by a singular deliberateness 
of temperament, expressed in the toilsome 
minuteness of the execution, the brooding 
regularity and watchful tact of the line. . . His 
defects as well as his qualities proceed from this 
dclibciatencss. which robs his line of flow and 
paralyses his figures and his composition. His 
best painting is that of his latest period, when 
he has learned his limitations and is free to obey 
them.' 

Two collections. P. 33: the Compirgnc cup 
was not connected with the Menon painter in 
my Ameiican book, but merely cited for a 
technical < orrcspondence. P. 33: the restora- 
tions in the London plate ate more extensive 
than the picture indicates : both legs are modern, 
with most of the feet. 

Oik c more, a very good little book, which 
should be read not only by those who want to 
know about the Menon painter, but by all 


those who want to know how to look at Greek 
vases. J. D. B. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : Cambridge, 
Fitzwilliam Museum, fasc. 1 — Great 
Britain, fasc. 6. By Winifred Lamb. 46 
plates. Oxford. Lniversity Press. 1930. i8s. 
This is a singularly excellent chunk of Corpus. 
Photography, make-up. reproduction of plates : 
matter, arrangement, printing, of the text: all 
deserve praise and might serve as a model. 
Other good features are the absence of pseudo- 
classical ornaments, and of colour-plates. 

This instalment gives the Greek and Etruscan 
vases 1 except the fragments from Xaucratisi: 
a second instalment will contain, I understand, 
the Egyptian, Cypriot, Gallo-Roman, Saxon, and 
other delights. 

The Cambridge collection, though not very 
large, is various, and includes choice pieces : such 
are the black-figured neck-amphora with Diony- 
sos and Ariadne entertained by a noupe of 
satyrs ■ PI. to. 1 1, the black-figured cup painted by 
Sakonides i PI. 17. 1 1, the fragment of a big vase 
by the X'itla Giulia painter 1 PI. 381. 

PI. 1 5. 3 is very like the work of the Achcloos 
painter and mav be from his own hand. 

J. D. B. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Lecce, Museo 
Provinciale, fasc. 2 = Italia, fasc. 6. 
By P. Romanelli. 52 plates. Milan and 
Rome: Bestctti and Tuminelli. 1930. 

This is an austere but uncommonly useful 
instalment of the Corpus, devoted to South 
Italian vases. Most of them are Apulian of the 
Darius class, but other classes, mostly earlier, are 
also represented. Thus PI. 10. 1 goes with the 
Dolon krater in London (F.-R. PL 1 10.41 and the 
Greusa krater in the Louvre iSechan, Tragedie 
PI. 7I : see 48, p. 271. Another group 

consists of PI. 12. 4. PI. 14, 1, PI. 14. 4, PI. 

15, 4. PI. 17. 5: add the bell-krater Oxford 
434: tonnected, PI n, 5, PL 12, 8. PI. 14, 5, PI. 

16. 1. PI. 24. 5. As to the Darius Apulian, we 
are provided with an admirable repertory of 
its shapes and types, such as exists nowhere else. 
The reproductions are clear. 

One or two Attic vases have crept in among the 
South Italian: PI. 9. 4-3 is Attic. So is PI. 9, 
1 and 3 and PI. 1 1. 2 (by the Xikias painter'. 

PL 1 1 , 4 is Paestan. J. D. B. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Madrid, 
Musee Archeologique National, fasc. 1 = 
Espagne, fasc. 1 . By J. R. Melida. 
49 Plates. Madrid: Ruiz, 1930. 241. 

The photographs arc good, and large, and 
reproduced clearly — not bluired by double- 
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printing as in many fascicules of the Corpus: so 
the first Spanish instalment is a boon instead of a 
tantalization. The contents are some Egyptian, 
some Cypriot, and Greek down to the end of 
black-figure. 

The bibliography takes no notice of anything 
written later than 1912, the year of Leroux's 
catalogue, which is apparently deemed to have 
said the last word on the collection : and not all 
Leroux's mistakes are corrected. Thus ol the 
vases classed as Corinthian (IIIc). PI. 2, it is 
Attic Polos’ stvle i : PI. 4. 2 Boeotian: PI. 

I, 16. PI. 2. 1-2. PI. 3, 1-3. Italo-Corinthian. The 
Chalcidian vases are not recognised as such, but 
put among the Attic : — the lid III H d. PI. 1. 2: 
the cup III He. PI. 2, 3 : both are in Rumpf. Ill 
H d : the troublesome term ' Attico-Corinthian ’ 
is applied to all sorts of pure Attic vases, but that 
is normal in the Corpus. PI. 1, 3 and 4 ate 
amphora-lids. Ill He, PI. 1. 1, IstsAfi; is the 
name. The fine dinos Pis. 4-7 was found at 
Girgenti and was published bv Politi \ Detuirjone 
di will deinos. reproduced in Rev. aich.'. PI. 8. 1, 
Pfuhl. fig. 243: I assigned it to the Affectcr in 

J. H.S. 47. p. 142. and Attic Black-figwe. p. 37. 
PI. 8. 2. see Wrede in A. M. 41, p. 330. PI. 8. 3, 
Leagros group t Attic Black-figure, p. 45. Xo. 350 
PI. 8, 5, by the Madtid painter B.S.R. 1 1. p. 7:. 
PI. 14, 1, Peleus and Thetis, as Leroux, rather 
than Hades and Persephone. PI. 21, 3. xito = 
Kioctu 1 Pfuhl). PI. 23, the well-known amphora 
with the signature of Andokides. by the Menon 
painter: Buschor, G. V. p. 152: Vines in America. 
p. 6 : Att. 1 '.. p. 9 : J.H.S. 47, p. 92 : B.S.R. 11, 
p. 10: H. R. W. Smith. Menon Painter. The 
restorations should have been noted. PI. 27. 1. 
Panathenaic amphora by the Kleophradcs 
painter iB .S.R. 1 i.p. 13 1. The other Panathenaic 
amphora. PI. 27, 2. I have not seen close, but I 
mistrust the inscription on the obverse and much 
of the drawing on the reverse. PI. 29, 3 : 

‘ restored ' is mild. PI. 29, 4, a scene from 
ordinary life, as Leroux, without funereal 
import. 

J. D. B. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : Athenes, 
Musee National, fasc. 1 = Grace, fasc. 1. 
Bv K. A. Rhomaios, with the collaboration 
of Miss S. Papaspyridi. 30 Plates. Paris : 
Champion, 1930. 1 7.V. 6 d. 

Dr. Rhomaios devotes a good proportion of 
his plates to certain important groups : the very 
early Geometric vases from the X.W . slope ol the 
Acropolis: the Geometric vases from the Tomb 
of Isis at Eleusis; and the finds in the Tumulus 
at Marathon. The Marathon photographs arc- 
poor — a pity, for the big neck-amphora. PI. 13. 1 


has never been decently published. \\ e miss a 
icference to Langlotz's detailed study of the 
red-figured cup from Marathon -2 eitbestimmung . 
p. 38 . The rest of Dr. Rhomaios" plates aie 
given to vases found in Attica. Payne has 
pointed out. and I have c becked his observation, 
that the fragment PI. 1.2 does not belong to the 
same vase as the fragment signed by Sophilos see 
my Attic Black-figme. p. 14 . 

The red-figured vases, and the white lekylhoi. 
come out better in the reproductions than the 
black-figure. The text, by Miss l’apaspyiidi. is 
careful and accurate. PI. 1, 1 has been published 
by Poulsen ' Va\es giecs. figs. 31-2 . PI. 1. 3. I see 
no resemblance to Euergidean woik. For the 
interpretation. Miss Papaspyridi accepts Robert s 
view, which I am suie is wrong: — the woman is 
spinning: therefoie she is respectable; it she 
were not respectable, she might spin in her spare 
moments, but she could not be le/nesented 
spinning. Brueckner is right : it is husband and 
wile. PI. 2. 1, the diameter misprinted: PI. 
2. 2. the inscription. PI. 7. 1. not by the Pan 
painter: I thought of the Deepdene painter. 
Pi. 10. 1, the lekvthoi are not attributed to 
Douris in . 1 //. V. p. 210. but said to be related to 
his works. PI. 2. 2. PI. 3. 1. PI. 3. 2 seem to me 
earlier than 490. White lekvthoi : a good 
selection. It is not always made clear who is 
responsible for the attributions : Buschor s 
name should have been mentioned oftenei : and 
Luce's for the early works of the Achilles painter. 
PI. 2. 1, MAavoo-nou. PI. 3. 3. by tile same hand 
as Brussels A 1020 C.I . Brussels, III. Ji. PI. 2.41 
and the repainted Oxford 2(17. PI. 7. 3. J.H.S. 
34. p. 221. Xo. 23 and Att. V. p. 37O. Xo. 26; 
PI. 9. 1. Att. L. p. 2fifi. fi bis: PI. 9. 3. ibid.. 6. 

As this is the first scientific catalogue of the 
collection of vases in Athens, it is a pity that 
the authors do not give the ‘ bibliogi aphy ' in 
full, instead of leferring the reader, loi eailier 
passages, to the catalogues of Collignon and 
( 3 mve and Xicole. 

j. D. B. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : British 

Museum, fasc. 6 — Great Britain, fasc. 8. 

Bv H. B. Waiters. 48 plates. London: 

Humphrey Milford. 1931. 131. 

The sixth London fascicule, which follows 
hard on the fifth, is devoted to Attic hydriai : — 
such r.f. hydiiai as were not published in the 
last fascii ule : and the h.f. hydriai, with the 
omission 1 for some icason of the eailiest. The 
London collection is in lemaikablv good con- 
dition : there is comparatively little repainting, 
so that as a rule the photographs can be trusted, 
and we are not presented with row after row ol 
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more or less tainted antiques. But exceptions 
should have been noted in the text : of the b.f. 
vases. PL 76. 2 > B 305'. PI. 75, 4 iB 307), PI. 
84. 4 iB 324'. and PI. 88. 3 iB 331) are consider- 
ably repainted. The photography is very good, 
and fortunately the scale is larger than in earlier 
instalments. Compare the plates of b.f. hydriai 
here with those of b.f. amphorae in the third 
fascicule : the improvement is enormous. A 
minor improvement is the addition of the museum- 
numbers to the plates. The photographs are 
nearly all taken from the right point of view, and 
the shape of the vase has not been spoilt by 
tipping-up for the sake of the heads. 

The citations are usually accurate : but I must 
point out that, in the r.f. part, PI. 86, 3 iE 190) 
is assigned, not to the A’iobid painter, but to his 
school, in my Alt. V. p. 341 : and that PI. 88. 5 
(T 205 ' . PI. 89. 2 (E siot. and PI. 89, 4 (E 2121 
are not said there 1 p. 43-7 1 to be by the Washing 
painter, but to be in his manner. Similarly, in 
the b.f. section, PL 90. 4 1B3361 has not been 
said to be in the style of the Antimenes painter 
J.H.S. 1927, p. 90 -. 

The graffiti have received special treatment. 

1 reckon that twenty-five of the b.f. hydriai here 
figured have graffiti. Three of these twenty-five 
are recorded accurately ; two are admittedly 
given incomplete f so-and-so 'and two other 
characters ’ 1 ; and twenty are quite wrong. 
This is a goodly proportion: and it ought to be 
possible in the next fascicule to achieve perfect 
uniformity by eliminating the twelve per cent. 

Xo dates are given for the b.f. hvdriai, but the 
r.f. are dated, a good many of them somewhat 
earlier, others somewhat later, than seems 
natural. Thus PL 83 1921. 7-10.2) is not a 

‘ r.f. hydria of the earlier period, about 480- 
460 b.c. ’ : it cannot be earlier than 450 or 440. 
The two hydriai on PL 84 are said to belong to 
‘the later period >430-440 b.c. 1 ’: neither can 
be much earlier than 430 ; and if 430-440 is late, 
what are late fourth-century hydriai . J PL 88. 1. 
by the Kieophrades painter, is said to be not 
later than 450, and from the heading it would 
seem to be no earlier : but it cannot be later than 
470, and it has nothing in common with PL 88. 

2 and 4 but the subject. In PL 90 we learn that 
Xos. 3-7 are ‘ larger and of later date ’ than 
Xos. 1 -4, and that they belong to ' the end of the 
fifth century.’ But X'o. 7 is by the painter of the 
Yale oinochoe I'Att. 1 . p. 288. Xo. 14). and cannot 
be much later than 460 : and Xos. 3 and 6 are 
not later than 430. The expression in the 
heading to PL 93. 'the free and florid t\pe 
usually associated with the Cyrenaica and Black 
Sea colonies." seems to be a synonym of ‘ Kerch 
style ’ : but Xo. 1 is not in the Kerch style, it is 


sub-Meidian. PL 99 is headed ‘ late fourth 
century ’ ; but most of the vases on it are no 
later than those dated 400-350 in the preceding 
plates : and some of them are early fourth 
century. PL too, 3 is called ' late fine style," 
which is all right if one can stomach the am- 
biguous term ' fine ’ : but PL 102. 2 is also called 
‘ late fine." and it is much earlier — late fifth 
century. 

B.f.: PL 76, 4 (B307); Leagros group 
‘Attic Black-figuie : a Sketch, p. 43, Xo. 12,1. PL 
84. 3 iB 3231 : as I pointed out in A.J.A., 1929, 
p. 363, the second inscription cannot be ex- 
panded to Kpnrias and does not read Kpm. I 
also pointed out, ibid., p. 362, that in B 330 
1 PL 88, 2), the last name is not Eresilla but 
Hegesilla. PL 87, 3 (B 331) : Xopoms, PL 

88. 1 : ‘PoScorris. PL 90. 1 (B 330) : the name is 
Anthyle. not Anthylle. PL 90, 2 ( B 334 ) : 
Leagros group t'A.B.S., p. 45, Xo. 34). PL 96, 1 

B 341 i, red paint as well as white. 

R.f.: PL 8311921. 7-10.2), by Polygnotos or 

very close to him. PL 84, 1 (E 166), very bad 
work by the painter of Munich 2335. PL 84, 2 
IE 1831 : there is a fragment by the same hand 
in Tubingen AVatzinger. PL 31, E no'. PL 
86. 2 : the inscriptions are xaAos twice. PL 
86. 4 ( E 200 > : for the style compaie a hydria in 
Berlin. 2392. PL 87, 1 (E 192) : by the painter 
of London E 489. like a hydria in Jena ‘355,1. 
PL 87. 3 E 195) : the graffito is wrong, see text 
to C. V. Oxford, PL 28, 3. PL 88, 8 iE 208 and 
PL 89. 1 iE 209) : see B.S.R. n. pp. 25-6. PL 

89. 6: Tithonos, not Kephalos. PL 90, 5: 
Peitho holds, not a phiale and an alabastron. but 
an alabastron attached to its thong ; Eros not a 
sword, perhaps a mirror. PL 93, 1 : the in- 
scriptions are xaAru PL 94, 4 : on the object, not 
a kylix, held by the woman, see J.H.S. 47. p. 230. 
PL too, 1 1 E 248) is not of ‘ late Attic style ’ but 
of typical Italiote style : Pi. 10 1, 2 (F 90 , on the 
other hand, is not of Campanian fabric, but 
purest Attic, of the worst period, the beginning 
of the fourth century. The dinos, PL 103, is 
singled out as * one of the finest examples of the 
later r.f. or “ free "’ style in existence," which is 
pitching it rather high : the drawing is quite 
dead. PL 104, 2, the psykter is not in the style 
of ' the Euthvmides painter ’ (or, as he might be 
called. Euthvmides 1, but by an inferior artist. 
The inscription reads not x a PX“ v but x a PX ov - 
There was just possibly a letter or two in front of 
this, but the word cannot have been Niyapxxiv or 
NiKapxcov, for that is not a possible Greek name. 
As for Aik3ios, it has been taken as a proper 
name, and no doubt rightly (Pottier. C.V. Ill, 
If, PL 30, 3 1 . 

A word about the graffito of the r.f. hydria 
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PI. 83. It reads VAIAPAXPO! A/, and is 
given correctly, except that the monogram should 
be at a distance from the rest. The author trans- 
lates ‘ a hydria for 5 drachmae 1 obol,’ and refers 
to Hackl, pp. 5 1 and 7 1 . Hackl's vase is a hydria 
of the same class as ours, in Petrograd (757, St. 
1206): it is inscribed VATPI APAXPOI AV. 

1 take this to be05(pic<i) Tpi6pax(ijoi) iroi(KiAai). and 
our graffito to be u(8picci) 8iSpa:x(uoi) Troi(KiAcn *) 
For the not compare the Nolan amphora by 
the Phiale painter in the Louvre (G 436, Pottier. 
Album, PL 144) — K APOl ( = KCf(5lOKOl) ttoi(kiAoi)? 

I don’t know why the information placed on 
the back of the binding by the publishers is 
partly in French: or what language ‘ U.S. of 
America ’ mav be. 

J. D. B. 

Bilder Griechischer Vasen, edited by J. D. 
Beazley and Paul Jacobsthal. Pt. 2 : 
Der Berliner Maler. By J. D. Beazley. 
Pp. 22; 32 plates. 32 m. Pt. 3: Kert- 
scher Vasen. By Karl Schefold. Pp. 
22: 24 plates. 25 m. Berlin-Wilmersdorf : 
H. Keller, 1930. 

Good reproductions which put the grace and 
delicacy of Greek vase drawings into our hands 
are a joy. and those of this series, of which Parts 

2 and 3 are before us, give the best of which 
copyist and photographer are capable. Perhaps 
in the case of the Kerch vases too great a pro- 
portion is given to the camera. Both photo- 
graph and out-spread drawing must distend, but 
when the curved surface is crowded with figures 
as is the case with most of the Kerch vases, the 
distortion of the lens seems the gi eater evil. It 
is such that the intimate relation of the figures 
to the curve of the vase is not really illustrated, 
while the individual figures suffer, e.g. Plates G 
and 7 IPart 31. The text presupposes some 
knowledge, and indeed makes no pretence of 
introducing the subject to the reader. Yet it is 
hardly suited to the student. A detailed tech- 
nical exposition could not be expected in the 
space available, but something might have been 
given. Professor Beazley puts forth his conclu- 
sions with all the authority to which his expert 
connoisseurship entitles him, but an explanation 
of why he classes both pictures on Plate 9 1 Part 2 J 
as roughly contemporary, and that on Plate 21 
contemporary with that on Plate 24, 2. or that 
on Plate 17, 2 as of the painter's middle period 
and bad. compared with that on Plate 14. would 
have been welcome. We feel that he is ’ just 
telling us.’ 

And. though the three periods of the Kerch 
vases are differentiated for us, we would gladly 
exchange some of Dr. Schefold's descriptions of 


the scenes, pleasantly imaginative though these 
are, for an explanation of why, for instance, the 
vase on Plate 19 Tart 31 is to be thought just 
fifteen years later than that on Plate 13. 

But these are the carping criticisms of one who 
finds that his knowledge and his eye are not 
equal to the demands made on them. In anv 
case the illustrations are the thing, and these 
make the series indispensable to the student of 
vases. 

J. P. D. 

Histoire Universelle des Arts, des temps 
primitifs jusqu’a nos jours, publiee sous la 
direction de Louis Reax. Yol. I. L’art 
Antique : Orient, Grece, Rome. Bv G. 
Coxtexau and V. Chapot. Pp. 424: 314 
illustrations. Paris : Librairic Armand 
Colin, 1930. Go Jr. 

This pleasant book provides an excellent intio- 
duction to ancient art. It is written with that 
lucidity, characteristically French, which knows 
how to blaze a clear trail for the beginner 
through the thickets of controversial problems. 
Particulaily useful is the arrangement by which 
the art of Egypt and that of Western Asia are 
treated side by side to bring out early links and 
gradual divergences, and good, too, so far as 
they go are the six pages summarising the 
characteristics of Greek Art in general, though 
attention might have been drawn to the pecu- 
liarly Greek discovery of the possibility of repre- 
senting objects on a flat surface not as the mind 
knows they are but as the eye sees them. We 
note that Cyrenaic vases, as one experts in a 
French work, are still Cytenaic, and that the 
pose of the Venus of Milo is still a mystery, but 
such minor points do not impair the usefulness 
of the book. 

The illustrations are on the small side, but 
excellently reproduced in half-tone. It is a pitv 
that an old photograph still shows the Lion Gate 
at Mycenae encumbered with stones, and that 
the only picture of the -Egina sculptures shows 
part of a pediment in the pre-Furtwangler 
arrangement. But these again ate small blem- 
ishes in a very well-chosen set of illustrations. 

J. P. D. 

Makedonien bis zur Thronbesteigung Philipps 

II. By Fritz Geyer. (Beiheft to of the 
Histothche J^eilschiiflA Pp. vii — 14O. 
Munich and Berlin: Oldenbourg. 1930. 
7.80 m. 

This book fills a gap. for there is no recent 
account of early Macedonian history treated for 
itself and not as an incident in the story of 
Greece. The history proper and chronology are 
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well and caretullv done, and the main lines 
brought out : the long struggle to avoid becoming 
a vassal ol Athens, and how Macedonia synoccised 
Olynthus as a counterpoise and nearly fell a 
victim to her own creation. All this pait is full 
and helpful : but some detailed questions require 
notice. Gcver follows Beloch in supposing that 
Thuc. 1 1 . i oo. 2 means that Archelaos formed a 
heavv infantry, which is not in the Greek ; 
Perdiccas II alieadv had lioplites. and Thucy- 
dides only savs Archelaos provided material 
things — roads, horses, weapons. On the other 
hand, he rightly refuses in the Anaximenes frag- 
ment F. G i. Hut. 72, F 4; to alter Alexander to 
Philip, as do Kaerst and others, but spoils it by 
making Alexander I create the cavalry alone, 
since lie has aheady assigned the infantry to 
Archelaos. The creation of a modern army, 
ca\ahy and lioplites both not, of couise, the 
phalanx', was really the work of Alexander I. a 
natural reaction after the temporary subjection 
to Persia for tcu; tAsiotous kcu tous ttejous read 
-cu; rAEicrrous tcu; tu3cu>) — Archelaos may have 
divided lower Macedonia into Beziike. but 
I think not Stadtbezi'ke : places like Pella can 
hatdlv have been poleii in the fifth century, 
whatever they were in the third. — Geyer. in a 
book of this kind, perhaps lightly, refuses to 
re-disc uss the ethnology, and assumes Macedo- 
nians were backward Greeks, taking ' Greek ' as 
something gi\cn. Long ago I pointed out that 
the bate question ’Were the Macedonians 
Greeks ? ’ had little meaning unless we first knew 
what a Greek was : I imagine that Professor 
Mvtes" Who iceie the Gieeki? which Geyer could 
not use ' has rubbed that matter well in. — But the 
weak point in the book is the scanty attention 
given to the ’ quasi-constitution for. after all, 
Macedonia was the only country of antiquity 
which possessed the germ of something which, 
given time and fortune, might have developed 
into i (institutional monarchy. I had hoped for a 
lull discussion ol the relation of Macedonian 
t ustoms to the heroic monarchy and of the origin 
ol the rights ol the people under arms, and was 
disappointed. I think Geyer believes, with 
Kaeist u is not clear to mel, that it was all a 
creation of the kings : but it is difficult to credit 
this. For instance, he thinks that the nobility, 
but not the people, had a voice in choosing the 
new king: whereas in history we find the 
nobility with no voice at all. and the crown, on a 
king’s death, in the hands of the people; how 
did it get there.’ — Still, it is a useful book, and 
one to be welcomed. 

\V. W. T. 


Hellenistic Military and Naval Develop- 
ments. By W. \V. Tarn. Pp. 170. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1930. tic. 

Mr. lain has in this volume republished with 
amplifications and notes his Lees-Know les Lec- 
tures for 1929-30 delivered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The use of these lectures for the 
exposition of classical military history is. as far 
as I am aware, new, and it is a precedent 
which may be followed with advantage, for I 
have long been convinced that manv of the 
problems of ancient military history can be 
resolved or, at the least, their solution can be 
helped, if their technical military features are 
more closely examined than has in most cases 
yet been done. 

Mr. Tarn begins by showing us that the mili- 
tary tactical ideas of the Greeks of the fifth cen- 
tury b.c.. the Greeks of Marathon. Theimopylae 
and Plataea were rudimentary, while of strategy 
they had no conception. The military strength 
of the Greeks of that period lay in the physical 
fitness and equipment of their men and in their 
skill in the use of that equipment, acquired by 
training begun in early youth. The Olympic 
games constituted the autumn manceuvtes of the 
Greeks. But their one idea of battle was the 
delivery of a direct frontal attack. Manoeuvre 
as a prelude to battle had no place in their con- 
ception of the military art. neither did manoeuvre 
during battle, but their system did provide an 
essential feature which the Persian system lacked, 
a solid infantry basis on which manoeuvre in 
battle could be developed. 

As Mr. Tarn points out. if this building up of 
a solid infantry core was the Greek contribution 
to the development of the art of war, ‘ the history 
of cavalry at this time belongs primarily to Asia.’ 
In other words, it was in Asia with its wider 
spaces and its nomad tribes, accustomed to use 
the horse and the camel, that the conception of 
the use of mobility and manoeuvre in war was 
born. Xerxes confronted by the pass of Thermo- 
pylae at once thought of a turning movement, 
at first by sea. an attempt which failed mainly 
owing to bad weather, then by land. Leonidas’ 
arrangements for guarding his flank, not at all a 
difficult task in that country, were inadequate, 
mainly, I suggest, because the idea of a turning 
movement did not occur to him. The position 
oi the Phocians indicates an attempt to block the 
road to Doris, rather than the provision of a 
guard for Leonidas’ flank. 

Alexander saw the advantages and defects both 
of the Greek and of the Persian systems, and 
by uniting to the phalanx, which developed 
naturally from the hoplitr, the Persian use 
ol cavalry and light troops he created as 
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perfect a military instrument as was possible in 
his time. He first of Europeans conceived 
it to be the prime task of the commander 1 to 
teach the doubtful battle where to wage.’ 
rather than to lead himself the first attack. I 
am inclined to think that he got this idea also 
from the Persians. The person of the Great 
King was too sacred to admit of his leading a 
charge in person : he directed battle from the 
rear, a method of warfare which the contempo- 
rary Greek leadet probably icgatded with con- 
tempt. It is at least certain that in Alexander’s 
wars we find the first combination of a solid 
power of attack and of defence with mobility 
and manoeuvre. 

After AlexandeTs death, as Mr. Tarn says, the 
Successors ignored or forgot his principles, and 
later we find the Romans going through a eery 
similar military evolution. The early Roman 
leaders, like the eatly Greek leaders, thought only 
of frontal attack, the legion was the phalanx in 
another form. The Romans, like the Greeks, 
usually won their battles because their equip- 
ment. physical condition and training were 
superior, but they did not learn to manoeuvre 
until they met Hannibal, who taught Scipio 
Africanus. Again, it was the East which in- 
spired the West. It was. I imagine, because of 
these facts that Napoleon put Alexander and 
Hannibal first amongst the commanders, whose 
campaigns he told his officers to read and re-read. 
I am too much of a land-lubbet to be able to 
examine critically Mr. Tarn’s study of naval 
warfare, but his study of the technical conditions 
of classical warfare on land is so just and 
scholarly that I cheerfully assume his seamanship 
to be of like quality. 

F. Maurice. 

X,e monde mediterraneen jusqu'au IV® siecle 
avant J.-C. By E. Gavaignac. Pp. 706 : 
2 maps. Paris: de Boccard, 1929. 50 fn. 

This is a scrap-book dealing with moie or less 
detached episodes in the history of the Mediter- 
ranean peoples, among whom the Greeks are 
assigned a subordinate part. The author, how- 
ever. points out that it should be read in con- 
nexion with Yol. II ot his Hntuiie de V Antiquite. 

In Book I down to 1 150 b.c. i there is little to 
attract the Hellenic student except a chapter on 
Greek otigins, which discusses the fusion of the 
Minoan and the Indo-European religions, l’he 
blending of these w 01 ships is here ascribed to 
the fipoi \6yoi ot the oldest sanctuaries rather 
than to Homer and Hesiod. 

In Book II ( 1 1 30 -330 b.c. ; theie are chapters 
on the Hornet ic poems 1 of which only a nucleus 
is allowed to be Homeric in the strict sense . on 


Greek colonisation, on earls Creek coinage, and 
on the tvrants. Ptof. Gavaignac credits the 
tyrants with nothing less than the recital ot the 
idea of the state, which had been lost undci the 
previous aiistocratic rule. 1 his seems unduk 
hard upon the eaily nobles, who maintained il 
they did not effect ouuoikktuoi. and exercised 
a corpoiatc power in councils of state. He 
dates Gypselus down to boo n.o. without fut titer 
discussion; but he devotes an appendix to a new 
theory that the Olympian games weie inaugut- 
ated in 633. and were held annually until c. 388. 
There is much to commend the \iew that the 
early meetings were not penteterir : but since a 
Messenian winner appeals as late as Ol. 1 1. Prof. 
Gavaignac ’s chronology forces the Second Mes- 
senian W ar down to the end of the xecenth 
centuty. It may be suggested that the Olympic 
festivals began by being trieteric. in w hie h < axe 
Ol. 1 dates back to c. 6O0 B.c. 

Book III 1430-33° b.c:. 1 contains rhaptet- on 
Sparta. Athens, OKmpia. and the Persian Wais. 
In the Spaitan chapter, which deals mainlv with 
military matteis. it is suggested that the Penoeci 
weie undet the Lycurgean system of naming. 
This seems an unnecessaxy assumption. In all 
probability the Perioeci served as inside men in 
each file, and required no more than a little 
follow -iny-leader drill. Ill the chaplets on 
Athens Prof. Gavaignac gives useful statistical 
details on Attic local administration, on military 
oiganisalion and economic life. On constitu- 
tional history he is brief and bold. He suggests 
that the Buule was pte-Solonian. and consisted 
of 8 48 heads of naucraries — 1 12 tirtty- 

archs — 1 , 4 phvlobasileis : and on the analogy 

of the early government of Chios he denies that 
Solonian Athens possessed an Ecclesia. Apait 
fiom the violence which these views do to Attic- 
tradition. they overlook the fact that the Boule 
of Chios consisted of fiftv nominees lion: each 
tiibe. which confirms the oidinary view that 
the Athenian Boule had one hundred members 
each from the four tribes, and that to our know- 
ledge the Chian council was meielv judicial, 
and tlierefoie not a complete substitute foi an 
l.c clesia. 

Pi of. Cavaignac's statistical abilities show to 
good advantage in his account of the Persian 
Wars. He 1 educes Xerxes' field force to some 
180.000 - a similar total to that which Gen. Sir 
F. D. Maurice has recently airbed at by a 
different method in the precious number of this 
Journal j. He limits the Persian licet to some 
400 tiiremcs ■ together with an indefinite numbet 
of pcnteconters : a theory well worth furthet 
discussion. It is mote difficult to accept his 
view that the campaign of 48c-) was fought in 
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autumn, and that Thermopylae synchronised 
with the eclipse of October 2nd. There is no 
need to assume that the bridging of the Helles- 
pont required many weeks : Caesar’s bridge over 
the Rhine, which invoked pile-driving, was 
completed in ten days. The wind that destroyed 
the Persian ships off C. Sepias may be perfectly 
w ell explained as the summer north-easter blow- 
ing up to a gale — a not unusual phenomenon 
off that coast. Further, on Prof. Cavaignac’s 
theory, why were the Olympian games, which 
proved such a counter-attraction to Thermo- 
pylae. held in October rather than in August? 

In sum, the present book is hardly suitable as 
an introduction to Gi'eek History : but the 
practised hand will find it instructive and 
stimulating. 

M. C. 

Petit Atlas pratique d’histoire grecque et 
romaine. By L. Laurand. Pp. 205, 8vo. ; 48 
illustiations. Paris: A. Picard, 1930. 

Phis handy little atlas is a companion to the 
same author's Manuel des etudes grecques et latmes. 
Its distinctive feature is that each map is in- 
tended to illustrate a single political situation or 
military campaign, and contains no names or 
geographical features except the bare minimum 
required in each case. Twenty-three of these 
sketch maps illustrate Gteek History from the 
Trojan War to the Galatian Invasion. The 
atlas will be valuable to elementary students 
working against time. 

On map 16 Epaminondas is taken directly 
from Sparta to Messcne > 370-69 B.c. ) ; but from 
•Sparta he first returned to Arcadia. On map 
20 the Athenians are sent to Thermopylae by 
land 332 B.c.. ; but the Boeotians barred the 
way: the expedition must therefoie have gone 
by sea. 

Les proces d’impiete intentes aux philo- 
sophes a Athenes au et au IV* me 

siecles avant J.-G. By E. Derenne. Pp. 
271. Liege : \ aillant-Carmanne, and Paris : 
Champion. 1930. 50 Jr. 

This volume passes under review the various 
Athenian attacks upon fiee thought from the 
time of Anaxagoras to that of Theophrastus and 
Theodorus. Its object is not so much to put 
forward new theories as to adjudicate between 
the many opinions which arc alreadv before the 
public. Dr. Derenne discusses the rival modern 
views fully and frankly, and always makes it 
quite plain on what grounds he bases his own 
conclusions. On the case of Socrates, to which 
he devotes more than one hundred pages, he 
takes the evidence of Plato in prcfctence to that 


of Xenophon. He accepts the prevalent view 
that the tiial was essentially political, but he 
gives a patient hearing to alternative explana- 
tions. 

The author's general conclusion is that the 
processes for impiety were always the outcome 
of a temporary political scare — precisely the 
same motive as is found to lurk behind the perse- 
cutions of the early Christians. As a partial 
excuse for these panics Dr. Derenne rightly 
points to the chronic insecurity of the city state 
governments. These certainly had more reason 
for being nervous about attacks upon state cults 
than had the Caesars ; but it might be added 
that since 403 b.c. the Athenian democracy 
enjoyed an unusual degree of stability. 

Dr. Derenne goes too far in saying that Alex- 
ander demanded divine worship of himself in 
Macedon as well as in Greece (p. 186). To his 
references on Hermias, the friend and alleged 
god of Aristotle, he might have added the 
Didvmus papyrus, with its luscious extract from 
Theopompus. 

M. C. 

The Administration of Justice from Homer 
to Aristotle. By Robert J. Bonner and 
Gertrude Smith. Pp. viii + 390. The 
University of Chicago Press. Illinois, 1930. 
i8.r. 

The title of this book is a little misleading. 
After the three introductory chapters on the 
Heroic Age. the Unification of Attica and the 
Lawgivers, only Athens is discussed, and the 
reader finds, rather to his surprise, that the main 
subject is not legal procedure but the history of 
the courts. Even this theme is subjected to a 
rather uneven treatment. Thus there is an 
excellent chapter of sixty-four pages on the 
judicial reforms of Cleisthenes, which is of 
necessity mainly conjectural and argumentative, 
whereas the judicial system of the fourth century, 
about which a great deal more is known, takes 
up only thirty-three pages, and these, it must be 
added, are chiefly devoted to controversial 
matters. Some such criticism the authors no 
doubt anticipated, for they say in the preface 
that the choice of subjects has in some cases been 
more or less arbitrary, but their explanation 
— that they intend to deal with some of the 
omitted subjects in the near future — though 
welcome, hardly excuses the title. 

In fact, the main part of the book consists 
of a number of separate discussions rather loosely 
strung together in historical order. Many of 
these are of great value, and one may mention 
perhaps especially that concerning the ephetae, 
whom the authors believe to have been a com- 
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mission of the Areopagus. As a derivation of the 
word they propose EqAeSai, understood in a 
passive sense, so that it means ' men sent out as a 
commission from a larger body.’ This they 
recognise as hazardous, but their other arguments 
are more convincing, and include a suggestion 
that Pollux’ reference to the ephetae as apicmvSTiv 
aipE06vTEs is really due to a misunderstand- 
ing of Draco’s law. which referred not to the 
choice of the ephetae but to the choice by them 
of phratrv members to grant pardon to a man- 
slaver when the deceased left no relatives within 
the proper degrees. Fraenkel’s view that in 
some circumstances ; all Athenians ’ is equiva- 
lent to six thousand, they are able to suppoi t by 
some new arguments drawn from Lysias, and. 
among many other matters, there is an interesting 
discussion on evidence at the aAxpicns, and on 
the date and reason of the rule that evidence 
must be deposited in writing. The date they 
agree with Calhoun was probably 378-7. 

Altogether there can be no doubt of the authors’ 
competence in their special field. They are 
both distinguished members of the groupof Ameri- 
can scholars who interest themselves in Greek 
law, but the reader has sometimes an uneasy 
feeling that there has been too great specialisa- 
tion. One cannot help noticing that the refer- 
ences to Roman law are extraordinarily few . 
In discussing the question whether magistrates 
under the Solonian system presided over appeals 
to the Heliaea from their own judgments, it is 
said that an obvious objection to the view that 
they did so lies in the undesirability of a judge's 
participating in a review of his own judgments. 
The authors, it is true, do not seem to be im- 
pressed by this objection, but it would have been 
quite simple to dispose of it by pointing out that 
at Rome this te as precisely the ordinary practice. 
The argument is. in fact, a purely modern one 
which did not influence either the Greeks or the 
Romans. Generally, enough use does not seem 
to have been made of the compaiative method. 
It is surprising, for instance, in a discussion of 
blood-nronev. to find nothing between the Greek 
examples and a quotation of Lord Campbell's 
Act. Again, in discussing the connexion between 
lynch law in developed communities and the 
judicial functions of a popular assembly in 
primitive times, the authors, though it would 
have helped their argument, do not advert to 
the very gradual growth in Germanic law of the 
rule that the decision of a body can be given by a 
majority vote as against the primitive require- 
ment of such unanimity as is expressed bv 
shouting. In the reviewer's opinion the trial 
scene on the shield of Achilles is probablv best 
explained in some such way. The two talents 


were to go to the elder who gave the best 
decision, and this view docs not mean as some, 
including the authors, think, that a second trial 
would be needed to decide which decision was 
best: the shouts of the populace would have 
made that clear enough. The authors hold the 
view that the two talents were a stake to go 
to the winning party, and that the question at 
issue was that of fact, whether the blood-money 
had been paid or not. One objection to this 
view is that such a question could hardly 
be in dispute in a primitive community, where 
wealth consists almost exclusively in large objects, 
such as cattle, so that it would be very easy to 
ascertain whether a transfer had taken place or 
not. But it does not seem likely that there will 
ever be agreement on this or on the other points 
involved. H. F. J. 

The Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman 
World : a study in the Historical Background 
of Early Ghristianity. By S. Angus. Pp. 
xx— 444. London : John Murray, 1929. 15s. 

The main interest of Dr. Angus’ work is 
evidently in the mystery-religions, and more 
specially in the various developments of Gnosti- 
cism ; and he has gathered an imposing collec- 
tion of quotations from and references to both 
ancient and modern writers. As an historical 
study, however, the book lacks arrangement: 
evidences concerning different periods and 
various forms of religion are piled together, 
without any attempt to correlate them ; and 
there is little criticism of the comparative value 
of the authorities cited. The frequency with 
which errors in spelling of names occur does not 
encourage confidence : for instance, ' Paxis ’ and 
' Palades ‘ in a single line on p. 16. The volume 
may be useful as a storehouse for the student, but 
should be handled with discretion. 

Eintritt des Christentums in die Welt. By 

Waltiier Classen. Pp. 433. Gotha : Leo- 
pold Klotz, 1930. 12 m. 

This sketch of the rise of Christianity and its 
spread over the Graeco-Roman world is carried 
down to the Lombard invasion of Italy : it is 
brightly written, and the touches of local colour 
given to the descriptions of events, derived from 
the author s personal knowledge of the countries 
which were their scenes, add much to the 
interest of his story. 

Les Mysteres Patens et le Mystere Chretien. 

By Alfred Loisy. Deuxieme edition, 
revue et corrigee. Pp. 352. Paris : E. 
Xourry. 1930. 

The author explains in a short preface that 
he had meant to rewrite this book, originally 
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published in ihcReiue d' histone el de litteiatine le- 
hgieuses for 11)13 and 1914. and then as a separate 
work in 1919. Finding; himself unable to do so, 
he has unpublished it with minor corrections only. 
I he reviewer has not a ropy of the first edition 
at hand, but judges that the revision has not 
been \eiy thoiough by the fact, among others, 
that the authoi still p. ”6. n. 1 ■ rites the first 
edition of Reitzenstein's Hellemstische Mystenen- 
leligwnen. As it stands, the w ork is typical of its 
authoi \s strong and weak points. It is not the 
product of oiiginal scholarship: the views of 
otheis have been adopted, not uncritically, and 
shaped to the author's ends. In discussing pagan 
mvstenes, too much readiness is shown for ex- 
ample. on p. 1921 to explain everything by the 
formula ‘ myth is the result of ritual,' or (as in 
Chaptei VI 1 to deduce the ritual itself from 
savage custom. In the second half of the book, 
which deals with the beginnings of Christianitv, 
there is much which is both pleasant to read 
and full of good sense and moderation : but the 
complicated problems involved are far too much 
simplified, and. in particular, the antithesis 
which Lois\ makes between the original teach- 
ing of Jesus and the theology of St. Paul seems 
to leave out of count the tact that the former of 
these two gieat figures, whatever else he may 
have been, was a religious genius of the first 
rank. 

Magic in Greek and Latin Literature. By 

J. E. Lowe. Pp. viii— 13b. Oxford: Basil 

Blackwell, 1929. bs. 

' This book," the authoi says in his preface, 
■ does not attempt to deal with magic as an art: 
it mcieh aims at presenting in popular form the 
chief accounts of magical practices to be found 
recorded in the writings of ancient Greek and 
Roman authors.' The object is laudable, and 
a vers intciesliiig popular svotk could be pro- 
duced by selecting, translating and briefly com- 
menting upon a number of the most character- 
istic passages horn Hesiod to Marcellus Em- 
piricus. This indeed Mr. Lowe has tried to do ; 
that lie fails is due to a lamentable lack of acru- 
1 acv and a scanty know ledge of the modern litera- 
ture on the subject. He disides the woik into 
five t haptens, dealing respectively with Develop- 
ment of Magic. Magic in Practice, Xectomanty. 
Deities invoked by Magicians, and Famous Ex- 
ponents of Magic these are Medea, Circe, 
•Simactha, Alphesibocus" soiceress — i.e. the love- 
lorn gill in Vergil, Eel. Mil — Canidia. Erichtho, 
Pamphile. and ‘ other ssitches '1. The citations 
from ancient authors air fiequent, though it is 
hard to see sshy. in a tonlessedly popular book, 
some ol them, and those not the easiest, are left 


untranslated. But the book is so full of blundeis 
and omissions, to say nothing of deplorably had 
proof-reading ■ one Greek quotation, on p. 10. 
has seven misprinted letteis or accents in sixteen 
words ) that only those can use it without being 
misguided who already know more of the sub- 
ject than it can tell them. I give a few examples, 
chosen from the first chapter only, where perhaps 
they are least thick. 

On p. 3. a reference by Andrew Lang to 
Frazer's theory of magic and religion is so intro- 
duced that it reads as if the theory were Lang's 
own. On p. 4 eve hear that ‘ official Greek and 
Roman religion paid worship to the gods of the 
heavens : magicians addressed their prayers to 
the nether gods.' Does the author imagine that 
the ritual, for instance, of Demeter and of Acca 
Laurentia was unofficial magic? On p. 5 the 
remark of St. Augustine, ep. 138, ig. magicas 
tirles non utique nisi pro felicitate teirena lie! damnabili 
cunositate conqununt is paraphrased by ■ it is the 
desite of knowing and experimenting in all 
directions that gives rise to the practice of magic.’ 
P. 8 gives us a piece of history which will be new 
to most : • The residence of Persians in Thessaly 
was of long duration." On p. 10 there is another 
such : it was at a comparatively late period, it 
seems, that ‘ the sepaiation of philosophy and 
religion ’ began. When were they identical, or 
closely connected? P. 11 speaks of ‘ the intro- 
duction of magic into Italy,' implying, it would 
seem, that there was no native magic there. O11 
p. 12 it is stated that human sacrifice “ formed 
the central part of the magician's art,' the answer 
to which is simply that it did not. It seems 
unnecessary to quote further. 

H. J. R. 

Totenklage um Tiere in der Antiken Dich- 
tung : mit einem Anhang byzantinischer, 
mittellateinischei und neuhochdeutscher 
Tierepikedien. By Gerhard Herrlixger. 
! Tubinget Beittage zur Alter tumsLcissenschaJt. 
Heft VIII;. Pp. x - 188. btuttgnit: 
Kohlhammer, 1930. 9 m. 

This book, despite its somewhat ponderous 
title, is a ieally delightful little work, written 
with that combination of good scholarship and 
sympathetic insight which one might expect 
from a pupil of Otto Weinrcich. The material 
is naturally for the most part epigrams, in and 
out of the Anthology, and a few Latin inscrip- 
tions, including the famous one on Myia, C.I.L. 
XIII. 4B8. Xaturally also the second ' sparrow ' 
poem ot Catullus is included: Herrlinger moie 
conectly calls the biid a Blaudiossel. He classes 
the whole genre as Hellenistic, correctly enough, 
and derives it from the preoccupation of that age 
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with little things ; it is an extension of the interest 
in the less impoitant members ol s<« iety '< hildien 
and slaves'. I would add that here, as else- 
where. the all-pei vacling influence of Homer 
makes itself felt ; for is not the death of the dog 
Algos at once the eailiest and the noblest ex- 
pression of sut h feeling , J He also lerognises 
lastly the pail played by the Hellenism fondness 
foi \aiiations on a given theme: lienee, lot ex- 
ample. the numerous t pitaphs on i iradae. ont o 
the fashion had been set by Anvte, manv of them 
showing deliberate boi lowing fiom piedecessois, 
as in the eases of A. P. \ II. 200 and 201 
i Herrlingei \ b and 7 , 111 whith the latter, bv 
Pamphilos. i loseK lollows the ioinni, bv Xikias 
of Miletos. Paiody also. he points out. has a 
good deal to do with this soit of poem, many 
dolphin-epitaphs, foi instance, being imitations 
of the familiar laments for shipwrecked tiavellers. 

He arranges the selected texts under the head- 
ings of literal y and epigraphit. the Jointer being 
further divided into the ‘ einsl-sentmientalc,' 
the ' parodistisc he ' and the ' pointierte.' A 
short appendix adds two specimens fiom Egypt, 
and one which does not leallv. as he holds, relate 
to the death of a singing bud. as it seems at hist 
sight to do. but to that of a c antatme. Logically 
the anangement might be betleied. but prac- 
tically it is convenient enough. The texts have 
underneath them entiral and shoit explanatory 
notes the latter would not be lessened in value 
if a little more was said as to how the editor 
understands ceitain doubtful readings which 
he has retained from the MSS. 1. and aie iollowed 
by good litciary and ciitical appieciations. 
which also go into questions of date and in- 
debtedness ol one poem to anothci. The 
mediaeval and modem pieces aie Iollowed by a 
short essay on the histoiy of this fashion since 
the Revival of Letters and on the differences of 
tone in ancient and modern work of this sort. 

Against the large amount of sound learning 
and good taste shown in a book which gives so 
manv opportunities foi mistakes in literary his- 
torv. false construing, and sickly sentiment, the 
reviewer has but one or two tulles to set. which 
might just be woith collecting in a second edi- 
tion. O11 p. 4. note lb. it is not line that ' Cicero 
beklagt in rulnenden Woiten den Tod eines 
Hundchcns ‘ in de diuin. I. 103: he merely savs 
that Aemilius Panins' little daughter Tertia was 
tiistuidii because her pet dog Pcrsa had died. 
Plutaich is nioie sentimental about it. for he 
savs she had been erving hard c 5 t 6 aKpji.l,rTiv), 
Aeiml Paul. 10. On / C. Xl\ . tberj. his .No. 47. 
the epitaph on one oi the Impciial hoises. Ileir- 
niann savs p. 431 that the dialogue is ‘ in der 
jungeren Form, dass del Wandeier iragt. det 
J.II.S. — VOL. LI. 


Stein antwortet.' The epigram is late enough, 
since it scans Spopov as Spopo ; but is the foim 
so very recent, when it appeals alieadv in the 
epigram trcuu Halikarnassos. Athen. Mitt. XXXV, 
p. 137, (dais. Rev. XXXY 1 I. ilia, which is early 
fifth centuiy u.c. 1 It is true, however, that the 
latter is not a sepulchral inscription. The facts 
would be* met Ivy wuting 'in del fur Grabin- 
sdniften jungeien Foim ' : see D. M. Robinson 
in Amitnhan Studies pies, tn Ramsax. p. 341. 

H. J. R. 

Stichometrische Untersuchungen. By Kurt 
(Duly. Pp. x — 131. Leipzig: Otto Har- 
rassowitz, 1928. 14 in. 

A most important investigation, with full 
marshalling of the evidence both from papyri and 
fiom manuscripts. The conclusions are not all 
new. hut they have never before been so con- 
vmcingly presented. Two important facts are 
established beyond a peradventure : 1,1 ) the 

custom of recoiding the number of lines at the 
end of a work arose in the book-trade in con- 
nexion with copyists' wages, which were reckoned 
by the line ; (a; the noimal line for this purpose, 
called indifferently In-os, arixos, 01 even dpi 9 po;, 
was based on the epic hexameter of 15-ifi 
syllables. 

Papiri Greci delle Collezioni Italiane. By 

Medea Xor-sa. Pp. 13 j 10 plates. Rome: 
Pubblicazioni della Scuola di Filologia 
Classica dell' L'niversita di Roma. 1929. 

The primaty object of this publication is 
pnlaeographical and the letter-press is sub- 
sidiary to the excellent plates. The present 
instalment ilascicolo primoj illustrates documen- 
tary hands from 232 to 5 B.c\. drawing on the 
Zeno papyri and others in Italian collections. 
Two fut liter instalments will be devoted to 
documentary hands and a sepaiate issue to 
literary hands. 

Studien zur Geschichte der Mathematik : I. 
Heft 2. By B. Datta, O. Xeugebauer, and 
otlieis. Pp. 1 1 3-244. Berlin: Springer, 
1930. 17 m. 

1 he studies in the history of mathematics con- 
tained in this series are naturally not confined 
to Greek mathematics. Four out of the seven 
articles in the present number would not. exrept 
incidentally, be of interest to students of Greek. 
1 hive ol them by O. Xeugebauer and one 
by H. S. Schuster; relate to anc ient Babylonian 
mathematics. Xeugebauer's first aiticle is a 
further study by him of Babylonian cuneifoim 
texts of about 2000 to 1800 b.c., which gives 
temarkable results. The Babylonians of that 

K 
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date are shown to have summed the terms of an 
arithmetical progression and what is mote ex- 
traordinary) to have solved simultaneous equa- 
tions equivalent to quadratics in one unknown 
bv steps conesponding exactly to our formulae 
for the solution, though no such formulae are 
stated and no symbols aie used. In his second 
article Xeugebauer shows that in their consistent 
sexagesimal notation the ancient Babylonians 
possessed what is practically a ‘position-value’ 
system with base bo) many centuries earlier 
than the date of the first use by the Hindus of 
the piesent system with base io. An article by 
Dr. B. Datta discusses the origin of the names tor 
geometiy in India, and in particular Sulba and 
Rajju, both of which words oidinarily signify 
' rope ’ or ' cord,’ indicating the practice of men- 
suration as the beginning of Indian geometry 
and reminding us of the so-called apitsSovcurTai 
' rope-fasteners of Egypt. Dr. Datta appears, 
however, to be not well-versed in Greek mathe- 
matics : he speaks, for instance, of ‘ the apparent 
dislike of Euclid for the term " geometry,” ' be- 
cause he ‘ did not call his cclebtated treatise a 
geometry, but designated it by an earlier and 
more generic term “ Stoicheia ” or " Ele- 
ments " ’ , ! ., the fact, of course, being that 
Euclid's Elements ate not the Elements of 
geometry only, but include also the theory ol 
numbers and ot irrationals, to say nothing oi 
solid geometry. 

The articles relating to Greek literatute are 
three. One is on ‘ A method of lesearch in 
ancient science,’ by Otto Regenbogen, who by a 
study of a group of the Hippocratean writings 
Three books, mpl yovrjs, mpi <punos natokw, 
and a fourth, mpi uoujuv), seeks to show that 
by the fifth-foui th century B.c. the method ot 
analogy had alieady become a definite method 
of proof as distinct from mere illustration, and 
that the methods of hypothesis \eiiiied by experi- 
ment and of induction took definite shape in 
Hippoaates’ own work. Empedocles, it is 
maintained, was the first pioneer, and he was 
followed by Anaxagoras and Diogenes of 
Apollonia. 

The last two at tides, by H. Wicleitnei and 
W. Stein respectively, are upon, ot connected 
with, Archimedes. In the fotinet Wielcitner 
shows how in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the ' infinitesimal ' methods of Archi- 
medes weie used and extended by ITantesco 
Maurolico, F. Gommandino, Simon Stevin and 
others. In the latter. Stem gi\cs a valuable 
study of the poitions of the wotks of Aichimedes 
which relate to the centre oi gravity iqhe 
• Method ’ and the treatises On Plane Equili- 
briums, The Quadrature of a Parabola, and On 


Floating Bodies). Stein shows that, just as 
Euclid in his Elements makes certain tacit as- 
sumptions not included in his preliminary matter 
(.the Definitions, Postulates and Common 
Notions), similarly Archimedes, while laying 
down postulates anti ‘ lemmas ’ some seventeen 
in number, makes certain tacit assumptions in 
addition. Stein examines the proofs given by 
Aichimedes and states and classifies these assump- 
tions, which he makes to be eight in number. 
Incidentally he points out some serious misrepre- 
sentations of Archimedes made by E. Mach in 
his Science of Mechanics p Die Mechanik in ihrer 
Entwickelung '). 

T. L. H. 

Die Harmonielehre des Klaudios Ptolemaios. 

By Ingemar During. Pp. evi -J- 147. 

Goteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift, xxxvi, 1930, 

1. Gbteborg : Elander, 1930. 10 kr. 

The ‘ApuovtKcc of Ptolemy ranks with the 
•Appov.Kd STot X £ia of Aristoxenus, the mpl 
MouoiKfj; of Aristides Quintilianus and the mpl 
Mouctikbs of Plutarch as one of the most impor- 
tant sources for our knowledge of the theory of 
ancient music; yet it has had to wait for Mr. 
During, while books of much less importance 
have received the attentions of a succession of 
editors. Hitherto the ‘Appovixa could be read 
only in the seventeenth-century text of Wallis. 
For its day, Wallis's editio pnneeps was an admir- 
able piece of work and many of his notes and 
emendations have a permanent value ; un- 
happily he used very few MSS., and those which 
he did use were not representatives of the best 
tradition. There are between eighty and ninety 
MSS. of the 'AppoviKct now known to exist, and 
Mr. During has set himself the enormous task of 
collecting and assessing the evidence of them all. 
In a long and valuable introduction he describes 
theii contents and classifies them ; the main body 
ol his book contains a text and apparatus a it km 
which so fully satisfy modern standards that it is 
doubtful whether any future editor will be able 
to effect any far-reaching improvements. For 
those parts ol the 'AppoviKa which are largely 
mathematical, the construction of the text from 
the MSS. is almost automatic ; but in the musical 
parts a wide knowledge of ancient theory is 
essential, and at many points it is clear that Mr. 
During is deeply versed in this special discipline. 
No praise ol this exeellent book would be com- 
plete without an expression of hope that the 
promised commentary and the projected edition 
ol Porphyry’s 'Yirouvnui will not be long 
delayed. 
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‘IcTopta Trjs S/raquSoy Touos A' (dni tou IE’ 
aiobuos ir. X — 10 ' aiuvos n. X). By Dem. E. 
Zographos. Pp. 320. Athens, 1930. 100 dr. 

The historian of Greek agriculture 1 has now- 
produced a monograph upon its most valuable 
product, the currant, based upon previous writers 
from Beaujour to Bourloumes. He shows that 
the raisins cited by Suidas were not currants, of 
which he finds no mention in either classical or 
Byzantine authors. Thorold Rogers gives the 
prices of currants in England in 1334, Pegalotti 
in 1340 first mentions their export from Glarentza 
and Corinth, so that the Franks probably intro- 
duced them to Northern Europe. He thinks 
them indigenous to the Morea, perhaps owing 
to the volcanic and seismic nature of the soil 
along the shore of the Gulf of Corinth, whence 
they were introduced to Aitoliko, Argolis in 
1848, Elis and the Ionian Islands, first to Zante 
(hence called ‘ golden ’) about 1516, then to 
Cephalonia ('previously connected with Melan- 
conia) in 1348, and later to Ithake, where they 
are found in 1622, and Leukas in 1828. After 
the Turkish conquest of the Morea. the currant 
trade there declined, with the brief interval of 
the Venetian occupation, but towards the end of 
the eighteenth century it revived. During the 
War of Independence the district of Aigion alone 
grew currants. In Zante and Cephalonia the 
Venetians, anxious about the corn supply, for- 
bade further planting of currants and ordered the 
uprooting of the currant bushes in 1573, but 
then changed their policy for one of taxation, 
which caused much usury and smuggling, in 
which the English wete active. This provoked 
the drastic decree of 1602, soon repealed, that 
all currants must be sent to Venice for sale. 
During the uneasy years of the two French occu- 
pations of the islands the disturbance to British 
Mediterranean trade and the internal situation 
depressed the currant industry. 

IV. M. 

'H ’ Eirav&crTccCTri -735 ©saa-aAopayvqaias, ctto 
1821 . By Gianes K. Kordatos. Pp. 164. 
Athens : Papageorgiadcs, 1930. 30 di. 

The Marxist historian avowedly writes from 
the standpoint of ‘ historic materialism ’ : but 
his monograph on the abortive insurrection of 
‘the 24 hamlets of Pclion ’ 1 about which M. 
Tsopotos has lately written in the new periodical. 
Thcswlikd Chronikd) is based upon interesting 
unpublished documents, such as a report of 
Kolettes and the archives of Dr. Antoniades, 
local tiaditions and folk-songs, taken down from 
the mouths of the people. The ancient, 

1 J.H.S. xliii, 70; xh\, 117; xh, 145. 


medieval and Turkish history of ‘ the mountain 
of Zagora ’ is sketched. Enjoying autonomy 
since ib68, Pclion became a refuge for less 
fortunate Greeks; the modem summer resort 
of Portaria. the medieval Dryanouvaina. was the 
seat of a French commercial agent, who watched 
its silk manufactory ; Zagora and Meliai had 
schools, at the latter of which taught Anthimos 
Gazes, the prime mover in the insurrection and 
president of the ‘ Chamber of Thessalomag- 
nesia,’ which met at Velestino. But the local 
primates had no sympathy with the insurrection, 
which speedily collapsed except at Trikkeri and 
two other places. The story ends with the 
abortive siege of Volo by Hastings in 1827. 
It is written in ‘ demotic ’ Greek. 

W. M. 

’AAAr|Aoypa<plac I. A. KatroSlaTpia — I. F. ’EuvapSou 
1826 - 1831 . (Teuxos B'). Edited by Spy- 
rid ox M. Theotokes. Pp. 388. Athens : 
Sidoics, 1930. 50 dr. 

lhis second instalment- ol Eynard’s corre- 
spondence with Capo d’Istria extends from the 
beginning of 1829 to August 15, 1831. and deals 
with the London protocol of 1830 fixing the 
Greek frontiers, the candidature of Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg for the Greek throne, and the 
finani ial difficulties of the new state. A warm 
admirer of Capo d’Istria, who had many de- 
tractors and whose bt others increased his 
unpopularity, the Genevan banker’s ideal was 
the selection of a young foreign prince, during 
whose minoiity the President would act as 
Regent. Eynard saw the blunder of omitting 
Crete and Akarnania from the Greek state, 
foiesaw that Crete, ‘ separated from Giceoe, will 
he a sotnee of constant troubles,’ and proposed, in 
a note to Charles X, that Greece should buy the 
island from the Sultan, raising a loan for the 
purpose. He elsewhere suggested the purchase 
of Akarnania and Samos. He severely criticised 
the withdrawal of Leopold, mentioned Polignac’s 
praise of Prince William oi Prussia (the future 
German Emperoi) as a possible candidate, 
submitted a memorandum to Wellington on the 
way to deal with the Turks, who 1 never yield 
except to foite.’ and sent a map of the Greek 
frontiers ■ as they should bei to Talleyrand. Un- 
favourable to Great Britain, whose Ambassador 
in Paris told him that ‘ the City was anti-Greek 
because our trade has suffered much from 
piiacy,’ he realised that Capo d’Istria had never, 
as a Corfiote, forgiven the cession of Parga. As 
a banker, he < riticised the President’s indifference 
to finance and sent him a foreign financial expert ; 

- JUS. xlix, 297. 
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he realised the weak spot in F’abvier's character, 
that lie was " nuiuvais coucheui.' and denounced 
the dilator \ conduct ot I’olier iar in mone\ 
matters. The correspondence is a valuable 
source for historians and is accompanied bv 
biographical notes. 

\V. M. 

Tex EAAr]viKa fporutiaTa ev Kuirpco, s-ra ttjv 
TT spioSou Tri; TojpsoKpa-rtocs ^ 1 57 i-i 878 1 . Toaos 
A By Lot /in Piui ippos. Pp. iv — 38-,, 
with hall-tone plates. Levkosia. 1930. 3 v. 

This work was awarded the first prize 111 the 
first ot the literary competitions founded by 
Archbishop C.yril III ot Kvreneia. It gives a 
review of education in Cyprus during the period 
of Turkish domination. As a whole, it is a work 
ot reference for use in Cvprus rather than for the 
general reader, since the bulk ot it is occupied 
with details concerning the numerous small 
schools in Cvprus. A slight sketch of Greek 
education in the Byzantine period is given, and 
ot such education as existed in Cyprus during 
this peiiod and the periods of Frankish and 
\ enetian occupation which followed. The 
impressions ol travellers visiting the island in the 
lurktsh period are tecorded. 

It may be said that up to the time of the Greek 
War oi Independence sue it slight educational 
svstrni as existed teas due to the effoits of the 
(neck Ghutcii. and that Church played a 
prominent part in the improved educational 
conditions which ensued in the nineteenth 
(cntury. ( .\ pnote education during the period 
under review was one continual struggle 
against the handicap of poverty, and it is c redit- 
able that schools oi some eflii iem y were in 
existence at I,e\ kosia. Limassol and Larnaka. and 
that there were teachers of outstanding ability, 
stub as Athanasius Sakkelarios at J.atnaka. 
B\ /antine tiadnions, however, exercised a great 
and. cm the w hole, retarding influence on genet al 
education in Cvprus. 

I he book is the outcome of considerable 
labour and research, and may ire recommended 
to those desirous of gaining an idea oi edu< a- 
tional conditions in Cyprus before the English 
occ upation. 

Les nouveaux aspects de la question de Troie. 

By C. \ ei r, w. Pp. 134, with a map. 

Paris: Association C. Iiude, 1930. 

A vigorous and detailed criticism of certain 
recent theories on Homeric topogiaphy. Of 
late years a school in Germany, represented by 
Coloncl von Drest. Bruckner, and Mey. has 
argued fot tint location of the camp of the Greeks 
at Besika Bay ; and this view, which c arries with 


it the implication that for Homer ‘EAAricnrovTos 
included the north Aegean, lias recently gained 
tlie w hole-heat ted adhesion of Doerpfeld. who 
now fully admits tire impossibiluv oi reconciling 
a liov at Hissailik witli a Greek camp at 
Aigeum. — after sixtv seats during which lust 
Schliemann. then Doetpfcld himself, denied the 
possibility ol incompatibility. M. Vellay boldlv 
reverses the argument : given the Gieek c amp at 
■Srgeum. then Hissailik can no longer pass as 
I lion. He then reviews the evidence at length 
and pronounces defmiteiv against Besika Bay 
'which Drerup Iras also denounced . against an 
Aegean 'EAWinrovTos. and in favour of the 
traditional site ol the Greek camp. His presenta- 
tion ot the case is so logical and so overwhelming 
that lie carries us far with him in his rounter- 
offensive. / hypothtse d" Ihon-Hissai lik a dehmtiiement 
Jail sun temps. Fie inclines towards Seyk's tlicoiy, 
that tlie ruins at Hissarlik are those of the Greek 
necropolis, in which we are less reaclv to follow 
him; the solid masonry of Troy VI does not 
support such an explanation, nor must we forget 
Mr. F bisdyke's dictum that the pottery shows 
‘ prolonged but cxuaordinatily weak South 
Aegean contact.’ But he recovers his best form 
in the following chapter, which pulverises Seyk’s 
unlucky second hypothesis, that Ilion is to be 
found at Kara Your. The book is not only a 
very readable, but a very solid contribution to 
tlie literature of the Tiuad. 

Tradition and Design in the Iliad. By G. M. 
Bowra. Pp. \ iii - - zyu. Oxfotd: Claren- 
don Pi css, 1430. i as. bd. 

I his book will lie welcomed by all students of 
tlie classics. For most of us have often felt tlie 
need oi a book in English concerning the Iliad 
and Homer which shall on the one hand not lose 
sight ol its artistic excellence or dispatage the 
work of the wot id’s most famous poet, but which 
on tin* other shall state fairly what are the many 
peculiarities in t lit* Iliad which have given rise 
to so much bitter dispute. This is not to decry 
the work ot other recent waiters on the Iliad and 
its unity, but metelv to state that in tlie reviewer's 
opinion tins book is one oi tlie sanest and most 
convenient guides to the study of the poem. 
Still less does it mran that eat li and every 
question about tlie Iliad lias now been satisfar - 
tor ily answered ; die author himself would be the 
last to ( laim finality for tlie solutions he offers to 
sueli problems as tlie Origin of Epic and tlie 
Historical Background of Homer. 

Homeiic criticism lias oi necessity shifted its 
gtound since tlie last centurv. lo demonstrate 
again the inadtquac) of tire various methods of 
study then in fashion is now happily unnet essary. 
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But bv taking as stai ting-point the essential 
unity of the Iliad. He unci ic e micisin is tat ed with 
a new set of pioblcms, to some of which its 
answers niav be just as speculative as were the 
answets of the analysts to then pi obit ms. In- 
stead of asking oursehes whethei A' is latei than 
GJ or .1. we should rather ask what elements in 
the Iliad are tiaditional -the kind of stuff that 
might as well lia\e been composed b\ some otliei 
poet who knew his saga and his epic technique — 
and what elements are especially due to the 
great poet who is as much the authoi ol the 
Iliad as Shakespeare is of Hamlet. There is no 
sacrilege here, only the usual methods of literary 
criticism. Unfortunately in this case the cntiie 
loss of all previous litcratuie which would have 
enabled us to trace the lines of development in 
story, method, versification, etc., renders the 
task seemingly impossible. There are, however, 
other methods of approach, i I j We may infer 
something about ptevious hteratuie lioni atlu- 
sions in the Homeric poems — such as Achilles' 
singing kAU diSpco.' outside his tent. 1 2 We 
may examine the poems themselves in the light 
ol the facts las opposed to the theoiies which 
analysis of the poems has revealed. For example. 
Bowra infers that the Coital ague. the genealogies 
and a EpsK-iKjbi aie the kincl of thing that 
appealed to an earlier generation and were part 
and parcel of the Epic tradition which Homer 
was bound to follow. If he had been a gt eater 
revolutionarv he would have been a less success- 
ful poet. Another, less ancient, piece of epic 
tiadition is the Similes, and of course the 
language. In the story, some ac quaintancc with 
which hearers are assumed to possess, Hoinei 
takes greater libel ty with tradition, and Bowia 
shows how he uses the unexpected deliber- 
ately. altering a traditional version of a storv lor 
greater artistic or moral effect. gp Lastly, tlieie 
is the hazardous and not yet fully explored method 
of analogv, which, as Bowra says, is an insphing 
but tieaclieious seicant. Especially is tins so in 
literature. What is a fail c output isun with the 
Iliad I The .V lahei blim a la , J 1 he haleialu 1 he 
Song of Roland .’ File A ibehmgenhed .' It is just a 
possibility that these Epics, much ol whose 
history is known, may east some light on that of 
(heek Epic. But they differ so lioin each othci 
in the manner of llieii literal v deselopnient that 
we ma\ well hesitate to diaw ronclusions tor 
the Iliad. It was almost ceitainly not a ‘ snow- 
ball ' glow th like the Mahabhaiata oi a learned 
collection like the hale: ala. But was it. like 
the 1 Sung uj Roland in its latest hum, a new veision 
ol an old poem. or. like the .\ihehingenhcd, an 
old story told anew.’ Bowia ceit.rmlv seems 
light in pi eft-ri ing the latter altei native. But 


most of us ne\ er had any doubt that the Iliad is an 
old stoic told anew, and the analogy neitliei 
pi o\rs hoi dispioces unc thing in this case. 
Still, w he! e tools aie so seatce we can alfotd to 
nc-glc c t none-, and then- aie many examples m 
this book ol useful and illustiatice analogies 
diawn bom otliei epic poetry. 

It would hacc- been ease in tins it cic-w to gice 
a suiiiniaiv of Mi. Bowia's answeis to carious 
lamellar questions use tit writing, oiigin of the- 
hexameter, f li uner s time and plat e — but it w ould 
base been uufan to gice bis e one lusions divoiccd 
hum Ins aigmnents. Besides, it might have had 
the effect ol making readeis of this Journal 
swallow the sunnnaiy and not the book itself ; 
whereas the object of this review is cordially to 
recommend the book and to wager that its pur- 
i has will pmce to be money well spent. 

T. A. S. 

Die Struktur des Eingangs in der Attischen 

Tragodie. By Walter Xluie. Bp. 133. 

Stuttgart : Kohlhammer. 1930. <1 m. 

1'he theme of this caieful and well-documented 
stuck can but be expressed in Dr. Xestle's own 
language. ‘Originally, the Chorus entered led 
by an Lxait lion. His npoAoycs. intended to 
pic-paie the audience, followed: it was intro- 
duced by his TrpsKrjD jy pa, a song beginning with 
ail invue aiion to the de ity. When the E.xaicheui 
acquiied a ceuaiii indie iduality. a special Chorus 
Icadei was wante-d who perhaps took over the 
irpjsripjypa. As the- actor was more and mole 
se-paiateel hmn the Cheuus. the Exarc hem was 
repine e-d by a •erpojeoTrov' upoTaTiKov and the 
Clioius e-iile-is in silence, fust accompanied by 
the l.xaichon. afterwaids alone. Thus simul- 
taneity gives wav to suecessic ity : the " histoii- 
city " ot the aciiun is emphasised: the delaced 
entiv of the lic-io gains in c-ffee tiu-ness. - At this 
point of development i reached by Bin vnic bus A 
Ac-sc livlus took the theatre in hand. ‘ He made 
both the epic and the lyiic patt of the eisodos 
chamatic and charged the piologue with 
oeinorrw.’ 

Iht.s c onejusion, airiced at by an induction 
lioin all the sutcicittg plays, becomes the stait- 
ing-point tor an histotic study of the- develop- 
ment o! the- piologue in the thice diamatists 
with special le-feienee to the' Piomethetn. Ibis 
pan is unfortunately the- shoitest: it is certainly 
the most inteiesling. Dr. Xcstle knows his texts 
and luts thought about them, and he is not to be 
hlatne-d leu setting out his piehniinary working. 
Bui the indue 11011 is not ccell ai ranged and cent- 
lains much that might hacc been assumed as 
known. F.chtois of dramatic texts will do well 
to consult him: students of litei at uie might wish 
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that he had been leas profusely analytic and given 
freer play to his evidently keen sense of aesthetic 
development. 

The Delphic Maxims in Literature. By 

Eliza Gregory Wilkins. Pp. vii + 271. 

University of Chicago Press, 1930. 3$. 

M iss Wilkins has kept a notebook and recorded 
all the instances she has encountered of the ap- 
pearance in ancient and modern liteiatute of 
yvcoli csau-To ' and its fellows. The result is a 
browsing causerie, not very substantial, some- 
times quite entertaining, and occasionallv rather 
portentous. I was, for example, quite pleased 
to discover that ‘ The Last Straw ’ is a lineal 
descendant of ayav bv way of the em- 

blemata of Joachim Camerarius. But the re- 
mark, 'it is to the experience of love that the 
precept seems to pertain in Chapter XI of 
Thomas Hughes' Tom Blown at Ovford ’ seems to 
show a certain insensibility to the precept itself. 
I11 any case, in that connexion it only means ‘ to 
change the subject." And ‘ passages from 
William Richaidson and Anthony Grumbler 
emphasising the \alue of self-examination ’ may 
be worth collecting in one's private notebook, 
but as to publishing them, quaeie. 

Der Isishymnus von Andros und verwandte 

Texts. Edited by Werner Peek. Pp. 

139. Berlin: Weidmann, 1930. 9 in. 

What excellent work Wilamowitz gets out of 
his pupils ! I suppose because he puts such ex- 
t client work into them. This monograph bears 
ttaces of his hand from beginning to end. and 
it can be truly said to reflect equal honour on 
mastei and pupil. Between them they have 
reconstituted the best part of the Andrian I ri- 
se ription : Peek has added a detailed and 
scholaily coinmcntaiy. an analysis of the metre 
and vocabulary, and good texts w ith notes of the 
six other lnrnns land the like' belonging to the 
same range of ideas. The result is a substantial 
addition to our knowledge of the Hellenistic age, 
its religious ideas and linguistic habits. I would 
mention particularly Peek’s analysis of the lan- 
guage and his proof that the Andrian hymn be- 
longs. stylistically, not to Alexandria but to Asia, 
and that its neatest analogue is the Gieek in 
which Antiorhus of Commagerre recorded his 
own piety. It is the style characterised by 
(Quintilian in the words: ea quae pi opt le signal i 
pvterant, chanter coepeiunt enuntiaie : the style, in 
fact, in which the king is called His Majesty. 
Wlnie it came from, and how it spicad, is a 
topic which might still engage some historian of 
European ideas. 

Of the related texts the Vatican hymn, attii- 


buted by Wilamowitz, whom Mr. Powell, with 
some reserve, follows, to Mesomedes, is the most 
interesting, because of its apparent identifica- 
tion of Isis and Rhea. The Isis cult itself is a 
strange blending of Greek and Egyptian ideas : 
the Cymaean inscription certainlv looks like an 
attempt to reproduce an Egyptian liturgy in 
Greek terms : the Vatican text has a glimmer of 
something even more primitive. It is difficult 
to separate it either in conception or style from 
the Hymnus Curetum of Palaikastro. and the 
analogy opens up a field of speculation as to the 
survival of Minoan cult-ideas into Hellenistic 
times, into which the editor, wisely perhaps, 
lefrains from entering. 

Aristophanes : Cantica. Ed. O. Schroeder. 
Pp. 103. Leipsic : Teubner, 1930. 4.80 m. 

This second edition is in the main an anastatic 
reprint of the first. References, however, are 
made to the liteiaturc of the subject subsequent 
to 1909, and there is a three-page appendix of 
addenda et conigenda. 

Demetrius Cydones : Correspondance. Ed. 
and transl. into French by G. Cammelli. 
Pp. xlix — 216. Paris: Assocn. G. Bude, 
193 °- 4 o//. 

The Bude " Collection Byzantine ' is now en- 
riched by the correspondence of the fourteenth- 
century essayist and theologian, Cydones — not 
indeed the whole correspondence, but a repre- 
sentative selection of 50 letters hitherto inedited. 
A complete critical edition is promised, but 
meanwhile Byzantinists will be giateful for this 
selection, which is preceded by a life of Cydones 
and a description of the MSS., and followed by 
an index to the entiie correspondence. 

Platon : Oeuvres completes. Tome XIII, 
2 e partie : Dialogues suspects. 3 e partie : 
Dialogues apocryphes. Ed. and transl. 
into French by J. Souiliie. Pp. xiii -f 190; 
173. Paris: Assocn. G. Bude. 1930. 30 Jr. 

each part. 

The newest additions to the Bude Plato will 
be particularly welcome, inasmuch as the works 
they contain have been generally neglected by 
< ommentators and translators for the veiy 
reason that they were ‘ suspects et apocryphes ’ : 
their importance for tracing the early history 
of Platonism is, however, by no means negligible. 
The former category comprises the Second 
Ah lb i tides. Hipparchus , Minot, Rivals, Theages and 
Chtopho; the latter the De Jus to. De Virtutc, 
Demndocus , Sisyphus, hhyxias, Axiothut and De- 
Jinitions. 
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Anonymi do arte metallica sou do metal- 
lorum conversione in aurum et argentum. 

Ed. C. O. Zuri.tti. (Cat. des manuscrits 
alchimiques grecs, vii.) Pp. lx -f- 466. Brus- 
sels : Lamertin, 1930. 

This treatise in Greek by an unknown al- 
chemist, probably of the early part of the 
fourteenth century, is elaborately edited with an 
introduction discussing MSS., sources and style, 
with a detailed apparatus criticus below the text 
and a Latin translation en tegaul, and with a full 
index veiboium. 

Anonymi Logica et Quadrivium. Ed. J. L. 

Heiberg. Pp. xx }■ 144. Copenhagen : A. F. 
Host, 1 gag. 9.50 m. 

The scope of this treatise is indicated by the 
title ; its value as a document upon Byzantine 
education is considerable. This edition has a 
melancholy interest in being the last work of a 
very distinguished scholar. 

De Aelii Aristidis codice Varsoviensi. By 

A. Turyn. Pp. 78. Warsaw : Gebettmer 
and Wolff, 1929. 6 zloty. 

The author has been at great pains to describe 
fully the character and history of this Warsaw 
MS. He does not concern himself directly with 
its value for the recension of Aristides, but the 
materials are here for a future editor to judge for 
himself. Five facsimiles are appended. 

The Use of the Optative Mood in the Works 
of Gregory of Nyssa. By G. W. P. 
Hoey. Pp. xviii -f 127. St. John Chrys- 
ostom’s Homilies on the Statues : a study 
of their rhetorical qualities and form. By 
Sister Mary A. Burns. Pp. viii 4 123. 
St. Basil and Monasticism. By Sister 
Margaret G. Murphy. Pp. xix 4- 112. 
Washington: Catholic University ol 

America, 1930. $3.50 each. 

This series, under the editoiship of Dr. 
Deferrari, has been widely acclaimed by 
students of Patristic Literature. It is impossible 
to dojustice heie to each contribution, but it may 
at once be said that the three named above evince 
the same scholarly character as their pre- 
decessors. 

Plato : Timaeus and Critias. Translated by 
A. E. Taylor. Pp. viii -J 136. London: 
Methuen &t Co., 1929. 6 s. 

This little book will be found a useful pendant 
to Professor Tayloi's Commentary on the 
Timaeus. With its brief notes and introduction, 
it is, however, complete in itself. 


The Poetics of Aristotle in England. By 

M. T. Herrick. Pp. 196. New Haven: 
Yale University Press; and London : Hum- 
pluey Milford, 1930. 8s. 

The influence of the Poetics in England is tiaced 
from Roger Bacon, who is said to be the first 
Englishman to mention the book, to Archer and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, and forms an important 
chapter in the history of aesthetic theory and its 
effect on literal)' piacticc. 

The Ancient Explorers. By M. Gary and 
F.. H. Warmixgton. Pp. x f 27 o. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co., 1929. 121.6 d. 

' In the present work the authors have concerned 
themselves with the activities of ancient travellers 
rather than the speculations of ancient scholars : 
but they have also traced the giowth of geographic 
knowledge which sprang fiom these activities, 
and have explained their importanc e as a prelude 
to the discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries.’ After an introduction on objects of 
ancient exploration, equipment and historical 
mateiials. four chapters are devoted to sea- 
travel, and three to land-travel in Europe, Asia 
and Africa respectively. The work concludes 
with a discussion of the results of ancient ex- 
ploration, and a brief account of imaginary 
discoveries. Full citations from authoiities are 
given, and the volume is equipped with a good 
index. 

Les Grands Courants de la Pensee Antique. 

By A. Rivaud. Pp. 218. Paiis: Arntand 
Colin. 1929. to Jr. 30 c. 

The attempt to cover in some 200 small pages 
the whole course of Gieck philosophy and science 
might well be expected to result either in a dull 
lecital of names and facts or else in a narrative 
which sacrificed accuracy and proportion to 
lucidity and elegance of style. The more 
admiiable. theiefore, is M. Rivaud’s success in 
producing a survey at once readable and 
scientific. None but a master of the subject 
could have characterised the philosophers in 
so stimulating and so just a manner in the limited 
space. Citation is apt to be misleading where 
th«' genet al level is so high, but in the three 
pages on Heraclitus ipp. 31-4' and those on the 
piinciples of Aristotelian logic tpp. 123-8) will 
be found striking examples of the authot's power 
ol concise exposition. Students of Gieek philo- 
sophy will doubtless find interpretations with 
w liich they disagree, but if they leave this book 
to the general reader, for whom primarily it is 
intended, they will deny themselves illumination 
on many dark places in their studies. 
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Medallions, from Any to. Meleager, the Ana- 
( reontea. and the Latin Poets of the Renais- 
sance. Tiaiislated bv Rk hard Aldixgiox. 
Pp. i 1 7. London: Cliaito and \\ indus, 
i«r5<). bd. 

The ti ambitions aie in prose, a medium in 
which justice tan never be done to such poetic 
gems as the epigrams ot the \nihologv. theeliaim 
of which depends so nnu h on then exquisite 
form. Wluit can be achieved in meie piose Mr. 
Aldington mav be said in many, if not in most, 
cases to ha\e sue eeeded in doing. The veisions 
read pleasanth enough. I'hev do not .seem to 
lender the* meaning as accurately as their 
c ounterpaits bv Mi. Patou in the I.oeb edition, 
but perhaps with moie grace*. Tlie great c 0111- 
plaint we have to make against the author is 
that he gives no lefeienres either to Jacobs or 
the Loeb edition. 01 tea any other. This has in- 
volved a serious waste of time in looking out 
individual epigrams for the sake of comparison 
with the Greek. Xor aie the separate poems 
numbered, or an index or table of contents gnen. 
These are noticeable drawbacks to a book for 
populai use. 

Some points in the translation deserve atten- 
tion. The veiv first wend in die fust poem, in 
which a wairioi dedicates his spear to Athena, 
namelv. stt36i, is lencleiecl ‘Lie there. * Should 
it not Ire * Stand theieV Again, in the poem 
headed * A Biid,' piesumabiv the Cock, the 
expression ttukivocTs TmpOycCTcnv epcaawv, * rowing 
with rapid beating of wings," is translated k with 
a flutter of thick wings.* which is suiely no 
adequate version ol tile Greek. The epithet is 
from Sappho's great Ode to Aphrodite, and 
must mean, as theie, fc quickly-moving." And 
can 6 ivi( 3 mean * finga "? Is it not rather the 
claw ot some pieclatory denture.* On p. 2 7 
we have* an epigram oi Meleager, headed here 
' A Learned Joke.' which runs: — 

O Stranger, if you see Callistion naked, vou 
will say the* double letter of the Syracusians 1 wt 
is no more. i.e. her beautiful body is no longer 
so 1. 

fin* Greek simpK sa\s, ’ ihe double letter 
of the Syi artisans has been changed." We 
suppose that Mr. Aldington by * so ' in his 
comment means ‘ beautiful." But without 
fui the 1 explanation the joke is too learned 
to be intelligible. Ihe Loeb editor, on the 
other hand, tells us that X- a letter invented 
bv Lpiclmimus. who lived in Sicilv. is meant 
here, and that what the poet implies is that 
Kalhstion should be Kallischion, ' the girl with 
the lo\ * 1\ hips.' wliicli is fiigid enough, but 
still intelligible. 

To take another instance, namely, Anyte’s 


epigram on a Persian drudge. The Greek has 
M&vtjs for the Slave's name, and to translate, as 
Mr. Aldington does. “ Alive this man was a 
Persian slave: dead he is as great as great 
Darius,' loses the effect of the contrasted 
name's, though the word Manes does seem to be' 
used sometimes merely as an equivalent of 
5 cG\o<;. On p. 30 is Moleagei's famous epigram 
to (Jea/i'ttd i\iii. 132*, who died on her biidal 
day. interesting tea us because Shakespeare in 
Romeo and Juliet ^IY. v. 84 ft.) utilises it in a 
passage taken from Brooke's Rome us and Juliet 
11 . 2 708 IF. 1. We note- in passing that ‘ Ana- 
creon tea," vi, 1 On Love.' is attributed in the 
Planudean Anthology to the Egyptian Julianus. 
Space forbids us to do 11101 e than mention the 
Latin Poems, which appear on pp. 86 117. 
W e ate lu te introduced to a brant h of imitative 
literature not unworthy of being btought to out 
notice, and not so well known as it should be. 
These poems, though naturally larking the 
fresher charm of tire Greek epigrams, have a 
grace and elegance of their own, and Mr. 
Aldington points out how they have attracted 
our own poets. For instance. Spenser trans- 
lated Die Antiijuitez fie Rome, and Ben Jonson 
appropriated without acknowledgment Antal- 
tlrco's ' On an Hour-Glass,’ of which he gives 
a translation in his Undent oud r ' No. vi). 

The Works ol Pindar. Translated with Com- 
mentaries by Lewis Richard Parnell. 

Vol. I. Translation in Rythmical Prose. 

Pp. xiv + 384. with G Plates. London: 

Macmillan ii Co., 1930. 1 8v. 

It will he necessary to wait for Mr. Parnell's 
second volume, containing the text of Pindar 
and its elucidation, before we can do justice to 
his wrnk as a whole. But the author evidently 
11'gaids the translation here presented as a 
highly important moiety of his task, and in 
respect to this he is not afraid to speak rather 
slightingly of his piedecessots in the same field, 
and to point out that his fifty years' devotion to 
ibis poet entitle him to claim a better equip- 
ment for his task than they. But we have to 
ask ourselves the question whether for all his 
qualifications he has been conspicuously suc- 
ressful. It is not clear that he has outdone his 
t ivals He is at pains to point out the diflic ulties 
of the undertaking, and indeed they are pin- 
verhiallv gieat. To translate a poet adequately 
hour an ancient into a modern language is next 
door to an impossibility even in the rase of a 
poi l like Horace, whose meaning and rhythms 
arc plain and noinial. I11 lespert to Pindar il 
is quite a different and a much harder thing. 
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To adopt the imagery of Horace, the translator 
has to deal here with a poet whose thoughts rush 
onward like a sw'ollen torrent down the mountain- 
side, " boiling immeasurably strong with full 
deep tide of song,’ rolling along new words in 
daring dithyrambs, or borne headlong in strains 
that defy all law. Hoiace must ha\e known 
what he was talking about, as he was a competent 
Greek scholar, but he was surely wrong if he 
thought that Pindar was tegardless of metrical 
laws. -Vs Mr. Farnell points out. Pindai 
strictly obeyed the rules of metre and quantity, 
as they were recognised by the music of the day. 
It was the words that ruled the music and not 
the reverse, as is the case now. But unfortun- 
ately it is impossible foi us to recover the rhythms 
of Pindar, as we have lost the key to them in the 
processional music which accompanied the Odes. 
And it is the close union between Pindai 's words 
and music which makes any attempt, howeser 
studiously undertaken, to leprnduce his sonorous 
periods to our ears, bound to be more or less a 
failuie. But there ate degiees of failure and, as 
Mr. Farnell tells us, the first and impoitant 
thing to decide is in which form of verse or 
poetical prose we are most likely to meet with 
even a measure of success. Blank \erse is 
rightly discarded, as too austere and concise, 
and requiring the hand of a master-craftsman. 
Rhymed verse seems even more unsuitable, as. 
besides almost necessitating amplification of the 
original, it tends to obstruct and divert the 
tumultuous rush of Pindar's song. It would 
need the genius of a Gray and a Milton fused in 
one to cope adequately with the speed and the 
splendour, the opulence and the magnificence 
of this particular poet. So Mr. Farnell has 
fallen back upon a biblical prose, wheie rhythm 
and cadence tan take the place of metie and 
rhyme. He deprecates, however, any tendency 
to fall into actual metie. being appatentlv un- 
aware how many complete hexamcteis are to be 
found in our Bible version, such as ‘ Small and 
Great are there, and the seivant is free from his 
master." But it is a very doubtful question 
whether the splitting up of the periodic sttucture 
of Pindar's verse into shoit verse sentences or 
lines is at all satisfactory. It may suit the 
parallelisms of Hebrew poetry and its narrative 
style, but it does not equally well fit the im- 
petuous. intricate, and at the same time pro- 
cessional movement of Pindar’s Odes. It breaks 
it up too much. Even the Bible is the better 
foi being put into paragiaph form. 

A shoit. but in our day a congenial, frag- 
ment I No. 109) will partly suffice to show 
how Mr. Farnell’s method of translation woiks 
out : 


‘ When a man strivetli to set the Commonweal 
of his citizens in a summer calm. 

Let him seek out and find the shining face of 
deep-souled Peace : 

Let him uproot front his own breast the w rath- 
ful faction spirit. 

The dispensei of poverty, a bitter fosterei of the 
young.’ 

Is this not too staccato ? Does it flow w ith 
the smooth energy required? 

One word more. The author apologises for 
his spelling of the names, and we cannot but 
think that an apology is needed. Aias and 
Aiantes may be :and indeed are I an improve- 
ment. but who can endure Kurana and Putho ? 
Moreovet, it is not easy to be consistent. Does 
not ‘ Dionysos’ appear on p. 340? and would 
not the line ' To the flow of Dionysos' fruitage ' 
run better ' to the flow of the fruitage of Diony- 
sos,’ recalling as it would the rhythm of the 
' vintage of Abiezei ’ ? 


Euripides : Iphigenia in Aulis. Translated 
into English veise by F. Melian Stawell, 
with a Preface by Gilbert Murray. Pp. 
viii — 128. London : G. Bell d? Sons. 1929. 
31. b d. 

It was well worth while to have this attraclice 
play, the last that came from the aged hand of 
Euripides, and the latest offspiing of the old 
Attic diama. so feelingly translated and its 
beauties hiought out by a scholai as familiar 
with it as Miss btaweil. Her introduction gives 
a searching and lucid account of the poetic 
attitude towards the conditions of human exist- 
ence and the interference of the gods in the affairs 
of men. In this play we see how Euripides 
hated war and its oppressions, and emphasised 
the littleness and ignoble ambition of the heroic 
kings ol the Greek woild. Only Achilles is 
shown in a better light. The delineation of 
Iphigenia is of the finest quality, and though 
slightly drawn is one of the ptecious gems of 
literature. Miss Staw ell's tianslation renders 
the simple and straightforward Gieek with very 
eonsidei able success. The choruses, foi which 
Gluck’s music is given at the end of the book, 
are rendered in a sort of free rhyme. Here is a 
fair specimen : 

Hearken, child of the sea ! 

Thou shalt bear a son, a son to be 
Light and glory for Thessaly. 

Shield and spear shall he send to destiny 
The land of Piiam, sack 
The far-famed town of Troy, 

* 
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Gold-helmed. gold harness on his bark. 
Harness a God had wrought. 

Harness his mother brought. 

High rose that revelry 

When Gods made cheer for bride and groom, 
For Peleus and the Xereid, 

The first-born of the sea. 11 . 1067-1079.! 

C R. H. 


Correction. 

The Editors t egret that on p. 340 of the pre- 
ceding part of the Journal, in the notice oi 
L)i . A. von Gerkan's work. Dei Altai cits Artemis- 
Temjieh in Magmsia a.M., the book was by over- 
sight attubuted to the wrong publisher. It is 
published bv Messrs. Hans Srhoetz and C'o., 
Bui. uWiasse 14. Beilin : price 12 marks. 
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THE BRITISH ACADEMY 


CROMER GREEK PRIZE 

With the view of maintaining and encouraging the study of Greek, 
particularly among the young, in the national interest, the late Lord Cromer 
founded an Annual Prize, to be administered by the British Academy, for 
the best Essay on any subject connected with the language, history, art, 
literature, or philosophy of Ancient Greece. 

The Prize, which is ordinarily a sum of £40, is awarded annually in March, 
under the following Rules : — 

1. Competition is open to all British subjects of either sex who will be 
under twenty-six years of age on 31 December preceding the award. 

2. Any such person desirous of competing must send in to the Secretary of 
the British Academy on or before 1 June of the year preceding the award 
the title of the subject proposed by him or her. The Academy may approve 
(with or without modification) or disapprove the subject ; their decision will 
be intimated to the competitor as soon as possible. 

3. Preference will be given, in approval of subjects proposed, to those 
which deal with aspects of the Greek genius and civilization of large and 
permanent significance over those which are of a minute or highly technical 
character. 

4. Any Essay already published, or already in competition for another 
prize of the same nature, will be inadmissible. A candidate to -whom the 
Prize has been awarded will not be eligible to compete for it again. But an 
Essay which has not received the Prize may be submitted again (with or 
without alteration) in a future year so long as the writer remains eligible 
under Rule 1. 

5. Essays of which the subject has been approved must be sent in to 
the Secretary of the Academy on or before 31 December. They must be 
typed (or, if the author prefers, printed), and should have a note attached 
stating the main sources of information used. 

6. It is recommended that the Essays should not exceed 20,000 words, 
exclusive of notes. Notes should not run to an excessive length. 

7. The author of the Essay to which the Prize is awarded will be 
expected to publish it (within a reasonable time, and after any necessary 
revision), either separately, or iD the Journals or Transactions of a Society 
approved by the Academy, or among the Transactions of the Academy. 

The Secretary of the Academy will supply on application, to any person 
qualified and desirous to compete, a list of some typical subjects, for general 
guidance only, and without any suggestion that one or another of these sub- 
jects should be chosen, or that preference will be given to them over any 
other subject of a suitable nature. 

Communications should be addressed to ‘ The Secretary of the British 
Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London. W.’ 



£bc Society for tbc promotion of IRotuan Stuoics. 

50, Bedford Square, London, W.C. i 
X. H. M.A. 


npHE subjects to promote the study of which the Society was formed 
J- are the history, archaeology and art of Rome, Italy and the Roman 
Empire in general down to about 700 a.d. In particular, so far as its 
resources permit, and so far as is possible without prejudice to the wider 
objects with which it is concerned, the Society endeavours to encourage 
the study of Britain under Roman occupation, both by devoting space in 
its Journal to articles on Romano-British history and archaeology and by 
grants to funds formed for the conduct of excavations. 

In connexion with the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies the 
Society maintains a joint library of works on classical antiquity, and a collec- 
tionofiantern-slidesand photographs. Members are entitled to borrow books 
and slides, and these can be sent to them by post. Communications about 
books and slides should be addressed to the Librarian at 50 Bedford Square. 

Afternoon meetings for the reading and discussion of papers are held at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.i. Notices of these are sent to all members. 

The Journal of Human Studies, which is open to the contributions of both 
British and foreign scholars, is published by the Society in half-yearly parts, 
and is sent post free to all members. 

The Annual Subscription for membership of the Society is one guinea. 
The composition fee for life membership is ten guineas for persons over 
fifty years of age, and fifteen guineas for others. Student Associates are 
admitted at the reduced subscription of 10s. 6d. 

Persons desirous of joining the Society are asked to communicate with 
the Secretary at the Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 

T HE objects of die Classical Association are to promote the development and 
maintain the well-being of classical studies, and in particular {a) to impress upon 
public opinion the claim of siu h studies to an eminent place in the national scheme 
of education ; (/ ) to implore the pi actiee of classical teaching ; (J to encourage investiga- 
tion ,uul call attention to new discovei ics ; •J; to create opportunities for intercourse 
among lovers of classu al learning. 

M umbei ship of the Association is open to men and women alike. The annual sub- 
s< upturn is ;i (life composition, £*, 151 ), and there is an entrance fee of 5s. (not charged 
to Libraries or membeis of Blanches . Members receive a copy of the annual Proceedings 
of the Association (post five) l'hey may also obtain The Year s Work in Classical Studies 
and die Cla^ual AVr .< and CY.iwuf/ uuatterly at reduced prices, provided that the 
stibsi riptions be paid befoie January 31st in each year. Subscriptions sent in later than 
that date must be at the rates olfeied to the general public. 

I mptu ics and apple ations foi membership should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
II. r. [lose, Dulwich College. S K 21 : or to either of the Hon. Secretaries, Miss 
Ledge and K. M. K.uhnbmc, r o The Tiiangle Offices, 61 South Molton Street, W. 1, 
01 to the lion. Societal y of any of the distiict Branches — -viz, E. D. T. Jenkins, 
M.A, Lnnet-sity College, Abeiystwyth. Miss M. E. Lees, M.A., University College, 
Bangoi : Di («. H. Goldsmith, 6, Ciomham Road, Bedford; G. A. Auden, M.D., 
M A, K K.C.l’., E S.A., 42. I.ordswood Road, Ilatborne, Birmingham; D. Kichholz, 
B.A , The ITmersitt, Bristol; \Y. II. S. Jones, Iatt.D., St. Catharine’s College 
(.ambtidge ; L. J D Richardson, M A., Femshaw, Lake Road West, Cardiff ; M. M. 
Gillies, 1 'h. I)., Cmveisity College. Hull : Miss M. M. Towne, County School for Girls, 
Beckenham, Kent ; 1 ). E. F. Bmjon, B.A.. T he University, Leeds ; D. L. Hewitt, B.A., 
Wyggeston St liool for Bo\s, Leu ester : G. B. A. Fletcher, M.A., The University, 
Lnerpool ; MissW. A. Greatbntch.M A., r 50, Park Road, London, \V. 4; E. J. Wood, B.A., 

1 he University, Manchester: Miss 1 Jenkin, 8, Sandhurst Avenue, Withington, 
Manchester; B. Anderton, M. A., Public Library, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Professor F. S. 
Granger. M.A.. I.itt.I) , University College, Nottingham; T. B. L. Webster, M.A., 
Chn-t Church, Oxford; Miss X. C. Jollifte, The University, Reading; G. H. P. P. 
Tredennick. M.A.. 28, Beech Hill Road, Sheffield; Mrs. E. G. Maunsell, M.A., f6, 
Ethelbert Avenue, Southampton ; Professor F. Fletcher, M.A., University College, 
Exeter (South Western Branch) ; F. P. B. Shipham, 48, Rutland Gardens, Hove, 
Sussex ; H. Hill, M.A., University College of Swansea, Glam. ; A. M. Moore, H.M.I., 
Byam's, Fitzhead, Taunton. R. Dobbin, 326, Montreal Street, Christchurch, New 
Zealand. 



STUDIES IX A rilC TREASl 'R K-RECX )R1)> 


I. Tin: Hi.k.viomim iion-i i.vr 01 tin Vi.ak *15 7. 

The Attic Treasure-records of the fourth century h.i .. or more strictly 
speaking those subsequent to a change in the system of administration 
which took place shortly before the arehonship of Euklides jog ■_> b.c.i , 1 
afford a much more complicated subject ol siudv than the Treasure-records 
of the fifth century. There is, in the first place, a far larger number of 
inscriptions, covering nearly a hundred sears; the objects dedicated are 
incomparably more numerous, and are constantly increasing; and the 
frequent changes in the method of recording the treasures, and in the system 
of their administration, add to our diffu ultv, and furnish many problems 
of which a final solution is probably unattainable. The task of workers 
in this held has, however, been much simplified by the recent republication 
of all the material in the latest part of the Fditio Minor of the Attic Corpus 
(Inscriptions Graccae , Yol. ii. iii. Pars II., Fuse, i., 1927., and it would be 
hard to exaggerate the importance of this publication, thanks to Kin liner's 
masterly handling of the texts concerned. 

The value of this, its of all similar publications, lies in the fact that 
it provides an incentive as well as a starting-point for fresh discoveries, 
both in detail and in interpretation, and the present article offers a first 
instalment of the results of some small discoveries achieved in these records. 
It is concerned with the 'haditin of the year 39B 7 b.c., the record of Un- 
handing over by the Tapicu twv kpcov xPHPbToov Tfj$ ’AOrivaias xai twv 
aAAwv 0£cov in the year of Euthykles qqh 7 to their successors in the year 
of Souniades 1397 (h, of the objects in the 1 lekatoinpedon. and certain 
others. This record, w Inch w as brought to England by ( 'handler and is now 
in the British Museum 1 11. M. C>. /n\<r. I. xxix. ; I.C. ii. (>32 ; l.C. ii-. \ 3BB , 
is among the best-preserved of the w hole series, as far as it goes ; and as it has 
the added importance of bring dated, its value tor our study is inestimable. 
It is incomplete below, and hitherto no serious attempt has been made, 
to my knowledge, to compute its original length, or to combine with it 
any other published fragment. I can, however, now add to it an un- 
published fragment, which somehow escaped Kin Imer s notice and which 
immediately joins it below, and a further portion, already published, 
which undoubtedly formed the foot of the stele. A ( onsiderable amount 
is lacking from between these two additional pieces, but nevertheless it 
is possible to arrive at a fairly exact calculation of the original height of 
the stele, and of the nature and number of its contents when complete. 

1 l or tiff' < in miiMdii* • - < it tins < h«iiJL rt '» » it. nlfh'ui'gh on sum' points tip \j*\\s or < <»n- 

LthiiM. ( e'xr die Athene hm ,S (haf'jn-fihttvu ./*' i* < inn s h.i\» b« » n flnpiowd b\ m r i 1 -- 

uaicn ‘J-iUthuti'Inls Bunn, 1 «' ’»« * . pp. ig-17. lilt's founts, 
thvx* rt uiofi is still t >t tin* utmost \.ilip tor out 'ubj* t i. 

|.II.s. -Vi >1 . II. 
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I. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, and inscribed 
on both faces. FI. -28 ; max. br. of inscribed faces -112; th. -204. Letters, 
on A, ca. -009; interval between lines -0040--0048; on B, letters ca. -oi ; 
interval between lines ca. -0055. Both sides inscribed crroixriSov. Epi- 
graphical Museum No. 6790. (Lnpublished.) (Fig. 1.) 

The surface of A is much injured, especially across the middle, and 
from 1. 6 onwards the letters to the left of the centre have almost all perished 
through the weathering away of the marble. On B, the letters preserved 
are seldom doubtful, but an oblique fracture has removed a large portion 
of the lower right-hand corner. 


(A) 

( B ) 

SE K A P 


PhtK 

A 

£ TA0MO 

A P 1 ©MOST 

OAAAOA A 

YtlONEXO 

P 1 N A I A 

A K 1 A E X C N 

Y P ON 

h PAY NTH 

H 

PhTNKOIT 

T 

tYAAINf 

N 

POSKA T 

C-NF 

ASK 

TH?T 

S 

P h (- T b 


h h 1 ii: E B A O 


-| hi A A A A 1 


E N A E K 



h H P A 
APT 
AEKAT 

O/ ON 

H 

The exact position of A, the obverse face of the fragment, is determined 
by its first line, as the letters K A P form the beginning of the item Kctpxficnov 
Ai 65 IToAicos apyupov, araOiadv touto HFAAAAPI-l-P, which commences with 
the 1 8th letter of 1 . 48 of the stele, and the symbols PH-K in 1 . 2 form the 
end of its weight, 198 drs. It must be observed that the weight definitely 
ends in PI- ft, followed by a stop, although in all the other records later 
than 403/2 where the item is recognisable the weight is 199 drs. 2 This 


2 In the lifth-century lists of the objects in the inconsistencies in the weights of these votive offerings, 
Hekatompedon (I.G. i 2 . 262 ff.) it weighs 200 drs. It or to discuss their possible causes. Cf. Lehner, op. cil.. 
is not worth while to collect examples of similar p. 24. 
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restoration gives us, moreover, the satisfactory assurance that our fragment 
must be restored with lines containing 45 letters, as on the obverse of 
1388. It is now possible to undertake the restoration of the whole text 
down to the end of our fragment, with the following result : 3 

[’Avnygvos apxovTo]s' Kap[x]f]cnov Aios TToAicds apyupo[v, err-] 

[a 0 pov touto HP A A A A] P h t h . ’ApTEpiSos Bpaupcovias xpo[otS-] 

5° [es <piAAai III, toutcov] CTTa0po[v P . . EE El'] xpucriSss I li [kqi kovSu-] 46) 
[Acotov ev, ZTEcpavos] OAAAo Aa[pTTTpEus AveOtike, aTa0pov to-] 

[utcov FHAAA A P h E E E - ] Trlva^ a[pyupos, cnaOpov touto XPAAAA-] 

[E E E I II "xep vipslov apy]ypoy, [crra 0 p 6 v touto XP - ’ApTEpiSos B-] 

[paupcovias xpuarj 0 pnr]f|[S£CTTOs aAucnv EyoCTa xpvarjv, f|V a-] 

55 [v£ 0 T|kev KAAAiov ’Apict]t[okAeos yuvf), crraQpov TauTris EEf '] 

[ - - - vv. 18 - - - - ] N [ - - - - - it. 20 ----- uSplai] 

[dpyupal'TTpcbTri, cnraOpjoy P [HHHHPAAAAPPH-- SsuTspa, aTa0p-] 

[ov PHHHHPAA AAU TpijTTj, crrfaOpov PHHHHP A A API- • TEToepTT] , a-] ( 4 p 

[TaOpov PHHHHFA AA] P E E E E : [tteputti, crraOpov XE E E I II • ektt|, ara-] 

60 [Opov PHHHHPAA APjPHII : EpSo[pr|, CTTaOpov PHHHHPAAAAI-hl- • oy-] 
[6or|, crraOpov PHH]HH[F] AAAA|[II IP evAtt), (TTa0p6v X Mil • SekAtti, a-] 
[TaOpou PHHHHFAAAU ]£v5£k[Atti, crraOpov PHHHHP A A A APIII "Sco-] 
[SekAtti, CTTa0pov Ph]HHHPa[A A A‘ TpiTris Kai SekAttjs, aTaOpo-] 

[v PHHHHP A A A A h h I II * tet]Apt[t|S Kai SekAttis, crraOpov PHHHHPA-] ( 4 6 ) 
65 [.A A Allll- TTEp-iTTris Kai] SekAt[tis, crraOpov PHHHHPAAA A E E E * ektt|-] 

[s K«i SekAttjs, crra]Opoy [PHHHHPAAAAPhl-H-lll- e( 3 .Sopri 5 Kai 6 -] 

[ekAttis, aTaOpov PHli]H[HP A A A AI-* oySoris Kai SekAttis, (k.t.A.)] 

(Assuming the number of hydriai to have been 27, the last figure of the 
weight of No. 27 would come in 1. 74, as the 25th letter.) 

Now that its position has been fixed exactly, we may proceed 
to give to the lines of our fragment the line-numbers of the stele as a 
whole. 

Lh 49 ? 50. The restoration of these two lines is not certain. The 
same objects are found, in the same order as here, but separated by three 
entries, in I.G. ii 2 . 1386, 11 . 4-6, and 10-12, and successively in 1400, 
jl- 39; 4°; an d 1401, 11. 22-24, but in no case has the description survived 
in full. Thus, in 1386 we have, for the first, [’ApTEpiSos Bpa]upcovias 
XpvdSES - - vv. 26 - - l-H - 1 ; in 1400, ’ApTEpi[ 5 os Bpaupcovias xp uo ISes - - 
vv - 33 - _ ]; followed by ’A 0 r|valas xP uct ' 5e S T p£S, k.t.A.; and in 1401, 
’ApTEpiSos Bpaupcov[ias xP utTi5£ S - - vv. 30 - - ’A 0 r)valas] XP U °I 6£ S T P £ S> 
k.t.A. Our new fragment enables us to complete 11 . 49-51 (partly read 
by Chandler, but now lost owing to further damage to the stone) as 

’ApTEpiSos Bpaupcovias xpo[al 5 I £S - - vv. 13 - -] aTa 0 po[v ] ypuaiSgs 

III [Kai kovSu | Acotov ev, iTEipavos] OAAAo AafpuTpEus Ave 0 t|K£, aTaOpov to | utcov 
PHAAAAD-l-l-h]. It is by no means easy to fill the gap at the beginning 
of 1. 50, as none of the lists helps us towards the word following xpoaiSss, 


3 I have not shown as missing the letters read by the stele. 
Chandler but now lost owing to subsequent injury to 
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and, moreover, for the weight there are seven spaces only on our list 
between crraOnov and the next item, whereas in 1400 the weight seems 
to have occupied nine spaces. In considering this anomaly, we must start 
with the figures H-H preserved from the end of the weight in 1386, and then 
take into account the note added by Kohler on the reading of the first nine 
symbols in 1 . 40 of LG. ii. 2,66o. 4 Lehner recognised that the same objects 
were referred to in these two passages, 5 and restores FHHPAH-I-I as the 
weight of the xP ua4 5 £s, but assumed that in 1386 (which he refers to as 
‘ D ') there was room for a weight occupying nine spaces, on the view that 



Fig. 1. — -Unpublished Fragment ot /.O', ii.- 1388. 

the lines might have contained as many as 43 letters, though actually thev 
contain (as the Editio Minor shows) only 41. On our new fragment the 
weight plainly occupied only seven spaces, and it seems impossible to 
reconcile this with the nine spaces in 1400 (== ii. 2,660) without recourse 
to some form of emendation. In 1401 the corresponding entry contains 
30 spaces in all after xP wi5£ S, and thus agrees with 1386, whereas we 
find in 1400 there are 33 spaces after that word, but only 27 in 1388. The 
difference between the last two passages could, it is true, be accounted for 


4 Xumeroi e\aratos Jume susptcatus sum : pnmo loto 5 Op. at p. 32, nute. 

furtasse fiat P*. 
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by inserting toutcov after crraQuov in 1401, and omitting it in 1388, where 
it certainly did not follow crraQuov, since the seven spaces must have been 
filled by the weight-figures ; but this does not solve the problem of the 
weight, and does nothing to help us in restoring the word and the number 
immediately after xpvcriSes. These, we have seen, occupy 13 spaces in 
1388, and if we accept nine spaces for the weight in 1400, we are left with 
either 11 or 17 spaces according as we insert or omit toutcov after crradnov. 
In 1386 and 1401, which each show 30 vacant spaces in all after the word 
ypucnSes, the entries must have been identical, but we have nothing left 
except the last four symbols of the weight (hi- hi), in the former text. 

I would suggest that, on the evidence of 1388, we must not assume the 
weight in 1386 to have been necessarily nine spaces long, and this will apply 
equally to 1401 . 1388 points to a seven-space weight, and as it is intermediate 
in date between the other two, we may accept this as a likely restoration 
there also. Further, as 1400 is later than 1401, 6 it seems quite possible that 
the nine-figure weight there is due to some addition having been made to 
the number of vessels recorded in the other three lists. Let us start by 
inserting cpiaAoci after xpvaiSes in each list, 7 and assume that in the first 
three the number of them was three, increased to five in the latest list, 
1400. The discrepancy between 1386 (and 1401) and 1388 is next to be 
explained by restoring Tpl$ in the first two lists after qnctAcu to fill four 
spaces, but 111 to fill the single space in 1388; and if we insert toutcov 
before crrccOpov in the last-named list, but after it in the other two, we fill 
our gap, except for the first three symbols of the weight. Leaving this for a 
moment, we turn to 1400, and restore xpvcriSes 916X01 ttevte, crradnov toutcov 
FhhFAMTI (763 drs., 1 obol), which exactly fills our 33 spaces ; and return- 
ing to 1388, etc., it is very tempting to read P as the first of the missing 
weight-signs, and to assume that the two additional xpuctISes, bringing the 
total up to five, weighed at least 100 drs. each. s This would give us 
563 drs., 1 obol as the maximum for the three and 509 drs., 1 obol as the 
minimum. Certainty is not to be attained until some fresh document 
comes to light, but the suggested restorations fit so well with the require- 
ments of the three different texts, and with each other, that no further 
pleading on their behalf is called for. 

In the next entry xp uct '§ £ s HI kcu kovSuAcotov iv, dedicated to Athena 
by 2 t£9ccvos GaAAo Aap-rrrpEus, we need feel no doubt about the restoration, 


(> As is shown below, p. 151. 

7 For the use of tpictAai in apposition to xpuatSss 
cf. I.G. ii.- 1396, i. 26 f. 1 Opisthodomos) : the same 
objects seem also to ha\e been called indifferently 
XpuciSes and qnaAai xpucral. 

8 Two XP ua ^ £ S, weighing together 274 dis., 
appear in the Parthenon hist for 399/8 (I.G. ii.- 
1377, 1. 20; cf. 1373. 1. I4f.j 1376. 1. 13 f.), but seem 
to disappear from the lists soon afterwards (see the 
Editor’s note on 1377, 1 . 20). If they had been 
transferred to the Hekatompedon, and thus represented 
the additional two found in 1400, I. 39 f. , we should 
ha\e expected the weight of the original three 
XP-'o-ioe^ to be 763 drs., 1 obol. less 274 drs. = 


489 drs., 1 obol (HHHHFAAAni-l-l-H >. which 
gives us 14 spaces instead of the seven required in 
1388. It appears that there is no likely weight for five 
vessels of this sort which fulfils both our requirements, 
namely, to occupy nine spaces and, after having had 
274 drs. subtracted, to leave a weight of seven spaces’ 
length. Thus we can scarcely claim to recognise 
the two xP JCT ‘ 5e S from the Parthenon as those added 
to the three of Artemis Brauronia 111 the Hekatom- 
pedon at some date before 390 89, to which date 
1400 belongs. 1 Nevertheless if the addition were 
erroneous, 309 drs. — 234 =% 763 : but the difference 
of 20 drs. is n<>t thus lightly to be juggled with'.; 
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thanks to Chandler's copy giving us the position of the word xpocnSes, and 
to GaAAo, the dedicator’s patronymic, being preserved on our fragment. 
We must, however, insert as a 46th letter in 1. 50 the Y of kovSu | Acotov, 
or else read kovS | uAcotov, a Srscpavos, k.t.A., which avoids the need for the 
extra letter. A variant reading seems to occur in 1401, 1. 23 f., where 
the stone reads kovSuAcotov iv a - the editor suggests a[<jraTa tccOtcx], 
which is surely wrong, seeing that these objects are always weighed in 
our other lists. I would restore a [Sre<pavos Aap-riTpeus &vs6r)K£v, crraQpov 
toutgov P’HAAAAPl-H-h], and the omission of the patronymic, as well as of 
the &, makes this restoration w’ork out exactly in 1400, 1. 40. 8a 

LI. 52, 53. The Ttiva§, weighing 1093 drs., 3 obols, is followed in 
1400, 1. 41, by a x £ P vl P £ i° v apyupov of unknown weight (no doubt correctly 
restored in 1401, 1. 25). The same two objects seem to appear successively 
in 1385, 11. 14, 15, but again we get no clue to the weight of the latter. 
Here again there are different spaces available for the weight: in 1385 
the gap is cf uncertain length, since the next entry is not recognisable; 
in 1400 there are 14 spaces after crraSpov, and in 1401 only 13, whereas 
in our fragment there seems room for only seven in view of the restoration 
of the next item, the golden OpnrfiSecrros of Artemis Brauronia, which 
follows the x £ P vl P £ > ov in both 1400 and 1401. To fill our seven spaces I 
restore touto XF, as we find in a later list (1428, 1. 55, recording id T45 
0e6 and dating from 367/6 b.c.) two vessels of this type, weighing respectively 
1050 and 940 drs. 9 This restoration will not, however, help us in 1400 
and 1401, for it is unlikely that touto was inserted after crraOpov, seeing 
that it is omitted in both inscriptions from the description of the -mva£ 
immediately before it; and we have accordingly 12 spaces left free after 
inserting XF in 1400, but only 11 in 1401. In the interests of uni- 
formity, it is simpler to assume that both these two lists contained the 
same entry inserted after the weight, though I cannot account for the 
discrepancy. If the gap is taken to consist of 1 1 letters, perhaps T-qs 
’AOqvaias would fill it best, in spite of the fact that, in 1400 at any rate, 
it does not precede the name of the object, as might naturally have been 
expected. (In 1401 the whole item is to be restored.) If 12 spaces are 
preferable, as is my own inclination, they should probably be filled with 
some short description, e.g. ovv tcoi |3d0pcoi ; 10 there could hardly have 
been, so early in the fourth century, a reference to its damaged condition. 

L. 53 is completed with the word ’ApTepiSos, for the name of the goddess 
normally precedes the description of the xpvoq QpiTrqSecjTos with a golden 
chain, dedicated by Kallion, and weighing 2 drs., 1 obol. The only letters 
surviving from this entry on our fragment are H in 1. 54, letter 19, and 
T below it in the next line; the former falls into place where required 


8a I think we maviecogmse the iamc item, but with 
its w r eight given as 649 drs., 3. obols, in 1407, 11. 24, 
25. I hope to publish subsequently some further 
restorations in this important list, the traditio of t& Tfjs 
6eo for 385/4. 

9 There is no doubt that this x e P vl P £ ‘ ov j like the 
XpuaiSs? and the trivc^ before it, was the property of 


Athena. Had it been otherwise, its ownership would 
have been indicated. 

10 This is suggested bv, and might be connected 
with, the curious entry in 1421, col. iii. 11. 67 fT. : 
apyupio eu[tTr|KTO 6 xaTeJpaAs Trpos to [pdOpov ?] t5 
Xepuips[io ] Zouvieus, [oraOpdv] H. Another possi- 

bility is cuv T0I5 rjAois. 
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in the word Opi-miSsa-ros, and the T becomes the fifth letter after the end 
of the name KaAAiov, in a gap of which the length is seen to be 15 spaces 
in 1400, and apparently 14 in 1401. In this gap we may expect to find 
the name of the father or husband of Kallion, but a single T does not 
take us far towards a restoration. A further clue is, however, forthcoming 
by comparing this entry with that in 1402, 11. 6, 7, where we have 
good grounds for the following reading: [ - XP U0 T ©pnrnSecrros, x]p uo fi v 

aAucnv sxoaa, ’ApT^pi j 81 Bpaupcoviai av£ 0 r|K£ JokAeos yuviy crraOpov 

Ta[uTT|s | - -]. 11 Some name ending in -TOKAfjs, with four letters lost at 
the beginning, is thus indicated for both passages, and as [’Api<j]TOKAfjs 
is by far the most likely alternative, I restore 1. 55 accordingly. 

L. 56 is much more difficult. There is no possible doubt that in 
1. 57 we reach the beginning of the list of silver hydriai, for the letters 
surviving from it (on 1. 10 of our fragment) refer to the weight of the first 
hydria [ora 0 |j(] 6 y (^[HHHH, k.t.A.]. On restoring before this [uSpicu apyupar 
TTpcoTT], aTa 0 p]oy, k.t.A. we find that, if the usual number of letters to the 
line is maintained, the final iota of OSpiai falls at the end of 1 . 56 ; and 
thus leaves us with 39 spaces to fill before it, since the 0pnrfiSEcn-os entry, 
ending with crra 0 p 6 v toOtiis E E I , reached exactly to the end of 1 . 55. 
Unfortunately we cannot find the requisite entries to complete line 56, since 
1400 and 1401 give us, after the ©pnrfiSEcrros, E^ayicrro xpvmo ovwjeikto acrriuo, 
crra 0 p 6 v P* hAE E E E I II, and urrapyupo xP uc h° ^tccQuov P . ., requiring 67 
spaces (43 -f 24) altogether. On our fragment the only recognisable 
letter in this fine is N, as already stated, and, in relation to either of these 
two items, it could only come in the word crrcxOuov, with the result that we 
should have an impossibly short space for the description of the first item, 
and after the weight, a totally inadequate space for the second. The 
difficulty is not surmounted by substituting the nominative, E^ayicrrov, 

k. t.A. In the circumstances, we must reluctantly leave the gap unfilled, 
and assume that some other entries figured here, to which we have no 
clue. It does not help us to consider other items which immediately 
precede the hydria-list in 1400 or 1401, since the order there is different 
from here, the item preceding the list being the Kccpyho-iov of Zeus Polieus 
(recorded above in 1. 48 of our stele). 

LI. 56-66. With the hvdria-catalogue we are at length in smooth water, 
for the weights are mostly well known, though a few vary slightly between 
one list and another, as will be seen below. Our difficulties do not, however, 
entirely disappear, since the letters and figures preserved on our fragment 
prove sometimes to conflict with the expected spacing. The numerals are 
at first entered in the nominative, as can be seen in 1. 58, where the letters 
THST survive from Tpnx| araOpov, but it seems necessary to assume that 

11 This text is badly published in the Ed. Minor of shows them as TA. 'This is to be restored with 46 
the Corpus , as (1) there is an erroneous indication of a letters to the line, but, as the crroixq£6v arrangement 
margin on the left; (2) the existing margin on the is not strictly observed throughout, a line of 47 letters 
right is ignored, though its position is correctly stated is quite permissible. Kirchner has now corrected 
in my publication of this stone in J.H.S. xxviii. (1908), these mistakes in the latest fascicule of the Editio 
pp. 301 ff., No. 4 — it just leaves room for or6<pavo? in Minor (l.G. ii r, pan II. Fasc. li. 14931;', buppl. p. 

l. 3 and ’Ap-rjjm | only in 1.6; ( 3) the last two signs 799. 
in 1 . 7 are given as ‘A, whereas m\ facsimile correctly 
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from Xo. 13 onwards the genitive is substituted for it, as otherwise we get 
our spacing more and more inexact. We have to note the following points : 
in 1. 58, a vacant space must be left towards the end of the line, since the 
weight of the third hydria (982 drs.) is not doubtful, and after it tetAptti, 
cj. | TaOiaov P’HHHHP A A A Ph I- h h will bring the four drachma-signs correctly 
under the TT]aT presen ed in the line above. This gives us a weight 
occupying 14 spaces, which could only be 989 or 994 according as the tenth 
sign was P or A. It is only recently that the question has been definitely 
answered, for in the list of the year 369 8, extracted a few years ago from 
the north face of the west doorway of the Parthenon, and now’ published by 
Dr. X’. K\ parissis, 11 * 1 we find that this hydria weighed 989 drs. There 
seem to be traces of the P on our fragment, before the four drachma-signs. 
In 1. 59, for the weight of the fifth hydria, I prefer to restore XI- hi- 1 II, again 
following the list for 369 8, rather than XH-H-III ( = 1004!) which is restored 
in 1400, 1401 and 1425. This avoids the need for inserting an extra 
letter at the end of the line, which would otherwise be required, in view of 
the fixed position of the letters EBAO and of the end of the weight preceding 
it. From the weight of Xo. 6 w r e have only h J - 1 III preserved, and I prefer 
to restore it as [PHHHHFAAAPjl; Mil (= 987},), following 1400, 1401 and 
1425, rather than as 997 1, following the new list, where it may be due to an 
error of the engraver. In 1 . 61, the last three deltas of the weight of X’o. 8 
are visible below the letters e| 3 S, and there are faint traces of a hasta following 
them, but it is impossible to say if this is from a P or from the first of two 
obol-signs: in 1385, for which we have only Fourmonts copy, the weight 
ends in APIIII ( — 995 drs., 4 obols) ; in 1407, for which we have only 
Chandler's copy, in Alii II ( — 990 drs., 5 obols) ; but in the new' list (1424a), 
in APlii (— 995 drs., 3 obols). I follow, without full conviction, the reading 
of Chandler rather than of Fourmont, as his copies of the other weights on 
this stele, where we can control them, are usually trustworthy; and thus 
the weight-signs for Xo. 8 end with the 22nd letter of the line. From this 
point to the commencement of evSekAtti, which comes at the 17th letter 
ol the next line, we have 39 spaces; but we find that evAtti, crraOaov XIII* 
8ekAtt|, crra 0 |j 6 v PhhhhPaAAE only occupy 37. As, however, we have no 
cause to doubt the weight of Xo. 10 (981 drs.), which is clearly legible in 
1400, and is a certain restoration in 1401 (though 1424a gives it as 991), 
the line must have begun with tcc0h6v, leaving us with evAtti, crraOpiov 
XHI (•■*)• SekAtti, a I (21 spaces) in the previous line. The weight is to be 
restored, I believe, as XHil (iooi-l), as in 1424a, for the old conjecture XIII 
(1000.I ) is in reality one space too short to fill the gaps in 1400 and 1401 ; 
but even so we are left with a vacat, for which I cannot account, in line 61. 

For the weights of Xos. 10, 1 1 and 12 the restoration is straightforward, 
but difficulties appear again after this. The word tetAptti began in the 
15th space in 1. 64, giving us room before it for the ny of oraOpov and the 
weight of Xo. 13 (992 drs., requiring 13 spaces), but the letters Tphr| xcd 
SekAtti crra 0 p 6 | occupy only 20 spaces, after the weight of Xo. 12, whereas 
to fill the line they should take 22. I shrink from assuming two vacant 

1,1 Apy. AeAtiov. xi. pp. 127 if. 1 Xo. 2; ; now republished in I.( i. ii.-, II. ii. Suppl. pp. 800 fT. as Xo. 1424a. 
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spaces at the end of the line, but will return to this problem shortly. For 
the weight of No. 14 our only authority is the new-found list (1424a), where 
we find it to be 990 drs., 4 obols, which would require 11 or 12 spaces 
according as the obol-signs were made to occupy one or two spaces, and the 
whole entry, tetAptti Kai SekAtti, crraQpov, k.t.A., would occupy 34 or 35. 
As, however, we know exactly where the next entrv began (for most of the 
word SekAtt] from the fifteenth entry is preserved), when we insert TrEp-mTi 
mi before it we find that we have 36 spaces — in fact yet one more, if not 
two, of these embarrassing vacant spaces. The situation becomes still 
more obscure when we reach the entries of the 15th and 16th hvdriai, for 
we find the letters 6pov of crraQpAv under the 6ekcc of the 15th hydria- 
entry, which leaves us 16 spaces for its weight, although it cannot have 
exceeded 13. The weight is supplied by the new list (1424a), which con- 
firms the accepted restoration PHHHHFAAfAAjhi-b in 1401 (1400 erroneously 
gives it as only 992 drs.). We must not postulate three — still less four — 
blank spaces at the end of our line, and only one solution seems possible, 
namely, that the numerals must be in the genitive for Nos. 15 and 16, 
for by restoring these two entries in this case instead of the nominative 
we obtain the correct spacing at once. Further, by making the same 
change for hydria No. 13 we solve the problem of the two undesirable 
vacant spaces in 1. 63 or 64, and it follows as a matter of course that we 
must do the same for No. 14, with the result that we have only 10 spaces in 
which to restore its weight. In the circumstances it is necessary to insert 
an extra letter in the margin at the end of 1. 64, and allot 1 1 spaces to the 
weight, making the four obol-signs occupy one space only, as in 1388A, 
1. 29. The amended reading for Nos. 13-16 will accordingly be : [tpittis 
Kai SsKcnris, aTaOpo | v FHHHHFAa AAhHil • T£T]ApT[ris Kai SekAttis, crraOpov 
P’HHHHPA } A A Atlll* -TTEpTrTris Kai] 5 ekAt[tis araQpov P’HHHHFAA A Ahbh • ektt| \ 5 
Kai SekAttis, ciTajOpov [FHHHHFa A AAPH-b hill • e|356pr|s Kai 6 j ekAttis, aTaOpov 
FHH] h[hP A A A Ah' k.t.A.]. 

This inconsistency is strange, but I see no other possible explanation 
for the irregularity in the spacing after the entry of hydria No. 12. It is, 
however, quite clear that the genitive was not used all through the list, 
for not only can we read [Tpi]-rr| cn-[a0p6v] on the stone, but the spacing 
of Nos. 7-1 2 only fits with the ordinals in the nominative — the sole exceptions 
being the two vacant spaces found in 11. 58 and 61. We need not doubt 
that the genitive continued to be used throughout the list of hvdriai. Our 
fragment takes us no further than the remains of the weight of No. 17, 12 
but we need scarcely doubt that the stele contained all of the 27 which 
we find in 1400 and 1401. They cannot have been more, since 27 is the 
total found in both those lists, which are later than our stele. 13 It is true 
that in 1385 they number only 20, being then followed, it seems, by the 
silver Tnva£ and x s pvi(3s!ov, which were entered at the beginning of our 


12 There were faint traces of, apparently, HH as the 
1 6th and 17th letters ot the line, but the photograph 
does not show them. I noted them in 1909 when I 
first copied this fragment, but on re-examining the 
stone 1 in 1931,) I could not see any signs of the first 


of the two. 

1J 1400 belongs to the year 390 89, and 1401 seems 
to date from a few years earlier, rather than later, 
since its contents are less numerous i'cf. p. 151;. 
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fragment (11. 52, 53 of the stele), 14 but this, owing to its unusual arrangement, 
must be an earlier list than ours; and further evidence is supplied by 
1381, 11. 6-9, where the addition of seven hydriai (to the original 20) 
has been convincingly recognised, 10 again in a list which by its arrange- 
ment must be earlier than ours. Further proof again comes from 1406, 



Fig. 2. — LG. ii.“ 1408 (left-hand portion). 

a fragment containing a portion of the hydria-list from No. 4 to No. 22, 
which, I feel sure, forms part of 1393, the list which we have already 
recognised as furnishing the closest parallel of all to 1388. I hope to 


14 I hope to ofler a restoration of this passage in 10 By Professor A. B. West, who has generously 
1385 in my next article. allowed me to make use of his suggestion. 
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demonstrate, in a subsequent article, that it is slightly later than 1388, 
belonging in all probability to 397/6. 

On the assumption, which rests on this strong evidence, that all 27 
hydriai appeared in our list, and that the ordinals after the 12th hvdria 
were uniformly in the genitive, the end of the last (27th) hydria-entry 
will fall in line 74, at the 25th letter of that line. How much longer the stele 
was when complete will be considered later. 

II. Before turning to the inscription on the reverse of our fragment, 
we must consider the other piece which I attribute to 1388, namely, 1408. 
This consists of two fragments, of which the right-hand one was published in 
I.G. ii. 2, 665, and the left-hand one (Fig. 2), by myself in J.H.S. xxix. (1909), 
pp. 172 ff., No. 2. When combining and studying these two fragments 
I was struck by the fact that the thickness of the stele was very close to 
that of 1388 (I.G. ii. 2, 652, as it then was), and also that the number of 
letters per line (51) agreed with the reverse of that stele, and that the letter- 
ing was very similar on both stones. Nevertheless, the restoration of the 
contents, and the conclusion based on it that the list was one of those 
containing to Tfjs 0 eo, and dated therefore after the change in the system 
of administration of the treasures which took place in 385/4, seemed to 


K T Y 
^HAIO 



inhx • 


w * 


Fig. 3.— I.G. ii . 2 1408: Remains of Inscription on Obverse, forming the end of 1388 A. 


show that the points of similarity with 1388 were without significance. 
Kohler, it is true, had assigned I.G. ii. 2, 665 to the Hekatompedon-lists 
prior to 385/4, but Lehner’s arguments to the contrary seemed convincing, 16 
and Kirchner followed this attribution in republishing the stone in the 
Ed. Minor. And yet the decisive evidence was available all along if I had 
only known, for when I came to re-examine the right-hand block (ii. 2, 665) 
nearly twenty years later I looked at the back (for the first time, I am ashamed 
to say) and saw that it had never been cleaned. It was much encrusted 
with earth and mortar, and when these had been carefully removed the 
remains of an inscription came to light just below the upper line of breakage. 
These consist of parts of two lines only, with six letters in the upper and 14 
in the lower, which is the last line of this face ; below it is a vacant space 
•202 high, and the surface is dressed down to the very bottom of the stele, 
unlike the reverse, where a portion of the blank space has been left un- 
smoothed. The facsimile (Fig. 3) shows these letters, and indicates their 
position relative to the left-hand edge of the stele. They read thus : 
[S]cxktuAi - - 

. 5 Ai0ap[y]up(vr| ct[to]0p[6v - - - ]. 

The latter item is plainly some noun ending in -q, such as oivoyoq or 
cpiaAq. The adjective, hitherto unknown in these lists, is a very rare word : 
it is formed from Ai0apyupos, meaning unrefined silver, which is cited 


16 Op. cit., pp. 62, 68. 
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by Aristotle as an example, along with tin, of a metal which looks like 
silver. 1 ' 

To restore this passage proved easy after all, for it was reasonably 
certain that the entries would correspond to those recorded in 1393, 1. 3 2 > 
1400, 1. 52 f., and 1401, 1. 38 which immediately precede the rubric 
T&Se aypa<pa irapeSoCTav Kai acrraTa ettetbcc, found at the head of 1388 B. 
The relevant passage in 1393 may be restored in the light of 1400 to read 


thus : [TAutcri ’Apyjs^Tpcrro aveOj^KEv dAiKTfjpss, SocktuAIco 

Xpuacb II, 8iaAi0ov] xpxjaa [TaC/Ta etti] t 5 (3a0po • <piaA[r| - - - - vv. 23 - - 


Ta8s aypacpa -rrapESocrav Kai I aorajTa £TT£T£[i]a, k.t.A. ; applying this to our 
text we obtain [8]aKTuAl[co xpuaco II, SiaAiOov xpucra raura ettI to paOpo • <pia j A]r| 

Ai 0 ap[y]uplvri o-[ra] 0 |j[dv ], with 45 letters to the line as required. The 

similarity of 1393 and 1388 is again borne out, but we find that neither 
1400 nor 1401 includes the <piaAr|, which must have been transferred to 
some other place in the list, and both insert acrraTa after ettI to pa 0 po, for 
which 1388 leaves no room. We can in turn complete the passage in 
1393 by inserting after <piaAr| in the 23 vacant spaces [Ai 0 apyuplvr| <7Ta0ir6v 

Ta8£ aypa<pa, k.t.A.]. As the weight in 1393 has always a vacant 

space before and after it, we learn that the phiale had a weight filling 
three spaces only. 18 The other large fragment from the base ( J.H.S . xxix. 
l.c.) has none of the inscription on the other (obverse) face preserved, as 
a result of injury to the surface. This is most unfortunate, as, being taller 
than the other portion, it might well have given us material for the restoration 
of the last six lines of this face at least. 

We have thus identified the foot of the stele without any possibility 
of doubt remaining, for it corresponds to all our requirements ; and it is 
now necessary to obtain, at least approximately, an indication of the 
original height of the stone, and of the number of lines it had on each face. 
We must admit that an exact calculation is out of the question, for our 
data do not suffice. The obverse face offers the better chance of success, 
owing to the larger amount of material for comparison. We have already 
recovered its contents almost with absolute fullness down to the end of the 
hydria-list in line 74, and for the items to insert between this point and the 
foot of the stele we must rely on 1393, 1400 and 1401, as before, and to 
some extent on 1403. Unfortunately 1393 gives us only portions of seven 
lines before the rubric corresponding to that at the head of the reverse 
face of our stele. Of these lines the dedication of TAuKri ’Apye^Tpcrro 
occupies most of the last two, and the other five cannot be restored in full . 
I have suggested already, and hope to discuss the point more fully later, 
that the hydria-list for this year is contained in 1406, and is to be placed 
between fragments a and b of 1393, but it is not possible to calculate the 
number of lines lost between it and the top of b, though its place with regard 


17 More strictly it means silver from which the 18 I cannot recognise this 916X13 in any other list, 

lead has not been extracted. Arist. Soph. Elench. i, $2, and it would be rash to suggest its identity with a 

Ocuvetcci Se kcctcc tt|V aia6t)aiv oiov t6 yev XiQapyuptva 916X1] OirapyupDS a<uXcoTf[ weighing H h [ 1 1 1 (IOI drs., 

Kai t6 KaTTiTEpiva dpyapa The word AiOapyupos 4 obols) in 1425, col. 1 , 1 . 93 tcf. 1428, col. II, 1 . 109 f.J, 

appears also as an adjective, quoted by Athenaeus, in spite of the weight appropriately filling three 
45 1 c • spaces. 
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to a can be fixed pretty closely. Our only hopes lie in the less exact parallels 
afforded by 1400, 1401, and 1403, which we must now consider. No. 1400 
is a large stele, complete above and on the left only, and originally inscribed 
with 91 letters to each line, on the average; it contains 72 lines of text, 
and the number of letters preserved varies between 45 and 50 in the first 
45 lines, and gradually decreases until in 1. 68 there are onlv 32, and in 
the last four lines fewer still. How much is lost from below cannot be 
accurately computed. The entries begin with line 8, letter 46, and in line 
52, with letter 61, begins the rubric tccSe aypacpa TrapeSoaav Kai aa-Tcrra 
UrsTEia, corresponding to that at the head of 1388 B. Thus there are 
approximately 46 — 43 x 91 — 60 letters (=4019) in the items which 
would be contained in 1388 A, if it had all the same items in the same 
wording. We have seen, however, that in the latter list the word crradpov 
is usually followed by touto (Tau-rris, vel sim.), which is seldom inserted 
in 1400, so that if the number of items was the same they would occupy 
more spaces in 1388. On the other hand, the descriptions in 1400 tend 
to be fuller, so this excess is to some extent discounted. But more important 
is the fact that 1400 is several years later than 1388, 19 and on that account 
is likely to contain many more items added during the intervening years. 20 
In the circumstances it seems safe to say that 1388 is unlikely to have been 
as long as 1400, and that the items would thus have required less than 
4000 letters, that is to say 88 lines plus 40 letters, which added to the 
16 lines and 26 letters containing the names of the Tamiai and the opening 
rubric, would give us a stele with 106 lines, in the last of which were 21 
letters. The evidence from 1401 tends to show that this estimate is too 
high. 1401 is a much-damaged stele, composed of four fragments, which 
give us neither the beginning nor the end of the list, but with the aid of 

1400 most of the contents can be restored, in lines containing 76 letters. 

In 1 . 38, with letter 3, begins the rubric TaSe aypacpa -rrapESoaav, k.t.A., 
and it is instructive to note, by comparison with 1400, that the items 
which come before this occupy less space than in 1400. Thus, from the 
end of the hydria-list, in 1. 14, at letter 52, down to the end of the item 
before the &ypa<pcc rubric, there are approximately 1774 letters in 1401 
(24 -f 23 x 76 — 2), as against 1849 (59 19 x 91 -f 61) in 1400. Thus 

1401 is plainly a shorter list than 1400, and may on that account be pre- 
sumed to be earlier, as the difference is due to the omission of certain 
items, not merely to a less full description than in 1400. We are conse- 
quently justified in regarding it as a better guide than 1400 for the missing 
items in 1 388, and I venture to assume that the items following the hydria- 
list as far as they coincide in 1400 and 1401 may be reasonably supplied 
in the missing portion of our stele, and need not be discussed in detail. 
We must, how ever, note that the 1774 letters contained on this stele between 
the hydria-list and the aypacpa rubric are not all to be supplied in 1388, 
since several items included in that number of letters appear on our stele 
before the hydria-list. These are: — (1) 3 silver oinochoai, weighing 1382 

19 Cf. above, p. 147, n. 13. with 1401, for many can be recognised before the 

These additions were not all recorded at the rubiic tocSe aypacpa T.ape 5 oaav, k.t A 
end of the list, as we may see by comparing 1400 
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drs., 2 obols, and (2) the gold crown (ocpuTTEia -rip Qecoi) weighing 272 drs., 
3 1 obols, which together occupy 99 spaces (in 11 . 14-15) ; (3) xp uct >5es 

xpes, k.t.A. of Artemis Brauronia; (4) XP UC 6§ £ S Tpis, k.t.A., of Athena, 
dedicated by Stephanos; (5) the silver Trivoc^; (6) the silver x £ P vl P £ i° v i 
(7) the gold OpnrqSEcn-os dedicated to Artemis Brauronia by Kallion. 
These last five items, which occur in succession in 1401 (as also in 1400, 
and in 11. 49-55 of our stele above), occupy four spaces less than four com- 
plete lines of 76 letters each, namely, 300 spaces exactly. Add to these 
the 99 letters for the first two items, and we have 399 letters to deduct 
from the total of 1774 suggested as our maximum above. But even 1375 
(equivalent to 30 full lines of our stele, plus 25 letters) prove to be an 
excessive allowance, in the light of the information afforded by No. 1393, 
which is considerably shorter than No. 1401 in the passage which now 
concerns us, as may be seen by the following comparison. In 1393 (frag- 
ment b, 1. 2) we have the entry tpiaAri apyupa -qv ’ApiaroAa ccve0t|K£, k.t.A., 
commencing with the 47th letter of that line, and from this point down 
to the last letter of the dedication by TAuKq ’ApyeuTporro, just before the 
rubric xP U!j a touto eth to pdOpo, there are only 270 letters (22 + 3 X 68 + 44'), 
of which a few, perhaps eight, are represented by the spaces left vacant 
before and after the weight of each item. In No. 1401, on the other hand, 
we have within the same limits 453 letters (30 in 1. 31, + 5 x 76 + 52 in 
1. 37, minus nine spaces left vacant at the end ofl. 35), showing that items 
containing nearly 200 letters in all had been added in the interval between 
the engraving of the two lists. It is unfortunate that owing to the damaged 
condition of both lists we cannot restore either in full, but enough is 
preserved to show that the items recognisable on each are recorded in the 
same relative order. 21 We may thus reduce our provisional estimate of 
1375 letters, obtained from No. 1401, by the sum of 191 (= 453 — 262), 
as a result of following the guidance of the shorter list found in No. 1393, 
but to complete the total for this face we must add the 26(F) letters required 
for the cpiaAri AiQapyupivq at the end of the list, and an additional, but 
uncertain, number for the insertion of touto or Tacrrqs after the word 
QTaOpov for all the single weighed items after the hydria-list where this 
is lacking in No. 1401. For this figure we have to add about 48 spaces, 
as representing the insertion of toutt)? eight times, and thus our final 
estimate for the number of letters to supply after the end of the hydria- 
list will be 1375 — 191 -7- 26(F) + 48 = 1258. This would give us 27 lines 
and 43 letters to add after the 25th letter of 1. 74, making the total length 
of the obverse face 102 lines, with 23 letters only in the last. 22 

It must be confessed that this is only a tentative conclusion, which 


21 The items contained in this part of 1401 are : — 
( 1 ) 9'aAr, of Aristola: (2) ring of Dorkas; (3) un- 
identified TTupaKcrraefiKTi, weighing 404 drs., 3 obols: 
(4) uncertain, perhaps explanatory of (3) ; (5J 

apyOpiou cvMPtisToy ettittiktov, weighing 12 drs.; 
(6; unidentified -FapaKorca€f,i<r| (? of Athena); (7) 
TTGpccK(3Tcc6f[KT) of Meletades, silver weighing 30 drs. ; 
(8) unidentified; (9) dedication of Glyke. In 1393 
we have Nos. 1, 2 (?), 3, 7, 8 and 9, but 3, 4 and 6 


are certainly not included, and the space would 
permit of Nos. 2 and 8 coming in their correct order, 
if in a shortened form. 

22 No. 1403 does not really help us after all, as the 
910X11 of Aristola and the ring of Dorkas (Nos. 1 
and 2 in the previous note) are the last two recognis- 
able items. I believe it to be, at any late, earlier 
than 1401, but must reserve for another occasion a 
fuller discussion of its date and contents. 
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we cannot check unless new discoveries provide us with a fuller copy of 
the latter part of the list, and we would be well advised to regard it as an 
estimate of the maximum rather than of the minimum length for the 
contents. At the same time, the evidence of the lists which furnish the 
nearest parallels suggests that its length cannot have been very well less 
than 99 lines, and, as we shall see, the requirements of the proposed res- 
torations of the reverse face imply that 102 lines for the obverse are none 
too many. Whatever was the exact number of lines, our estimate of the 
original height of the stele, and consequently of the number of lines to 
supply on the reverse, can only be approximate, as the spacing of the lines 
seems not to have been constant throughout either face of the stone. Thus, 
the average height of one line plus one interval on 1388 A (in 11 . 12-48) 
is -01415 as against '01335 on the new fragment which contains 11. 48-66; 
and on B there is a corresponding decrease from -0168 to ca. -0155 which 
begins with 1. 50 ; but at about ten lines from the end of the stone, as 
may be seen on 1408, the spacing becomes wider again, for the total interval 
between the tops of 11. 1 1 and 21 (i.e. the height of ten lines plus ten intervals) 
is no less than -168. To the question whether a similar increase was 
employed by the engraver at a corresponding distance before the end of 
A we can give no answer, but the undoubted fact that the interval between 
the last two lines of this face is abnormally wide, namely, -0064, while 
the lines themselves are of the normal height of -009, makes it a reasonable 
supposition. Even if the last ten lines had this wider spacing the difference 
in the height of the stele so caused would be less than two centimetres, 
and the dimensions as calculated on A would fall within the limits (a) and 
(b) shown thus in tabular form : 


(a) Ht. to top of 1 . 1a -208 

,, from top of 1. 12 to top of 1. 49 -5230 

„ from top of 1. 49 to top of I. ioi 

(=•01335x52) -6942 

„ of 11. 101-102 (-- '009 x 2 

+ -0004) -0244 

„ of blank space below last line -220 


Total 1-6701 


( b ) as on (a) -208 

ditto -5235 

from top ol I. 49 to top of 1. 92 

(= -01335 X 43 ) -57405 

from top of 1. 92 to foot of 1. 102 

(= -0154 X to + -009) -163 

blank space below -220 


Total 1-68855 


We must now consider how many lines the reverse face contained, 
assuming that one of these two alternatives represents its original height. 
We have only to calculate the gap existing between the foot of our new 
fragment, which takes us, as we shall see, from line 45 to line 54, and the 
top of No. 1408, which gives us the last 22 lines of this face of the stele. 
The dimensions work out thus, in tabular form : 


Ht. to top of 1388B 1 . 43 -7041 

from top ofl. 43 to top off 54 — '■754 

from top of 1408, 1. 1 to top of 

1408, 1. 12 169 

from top of 1408, 1. 12 to bottom of 

1408, 1. 22 • 1 8 1 

., of blank below 1408,1.22 -292 


Total without missing portion... 1-5213 


The difference, namely (1-6701 — 1-5215 =) -1486. 
would allow exactly of the insertion of 10 lines 
occupying only -01486 each if (a) be accepted, 
while the difference from ( b ), -16705, would 
allow of u lines each occupying -015186. Neither 
figure is as large as the average for 11. 43-54. 
which is -0159, or for 1408. 11. I-I2, which is 
-01536. 


This leaves it clear that if A contained 102 lines, B cannot have con- 
tained more than 54 + 11 + 22 (= 87) if the final lines of A were widely 
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spaced, and if not, then B had only 86 lines. I feel, though admittedly 
I have no convincing evidence to support the view, that the former alter- 
native is more likely, and I have adopted it in my drawing of the stele as 
reconstructed (Fig. 4). 

III. We must next deal with the contents of the reverse face of our 
new fragment. First, its position in the stele : we have seen that the obverse 
face (A) gave us letters which comprised nothing before the 17th nor 



Fig. 4 - C.onjeciural R.i.connirlction < >1 Sirll combining / 0 . ii. - i^Btt f above j with new Fragment 

(centre) and 1408 (two fragments, below). 


after the 22nd letter of each line of the stele. Actually its central vertical 
line runs through the 19th letter of each line, at a distance of -40 from 
the right-hand edge of the stone. The nature of the fractures is such that 
the central line of the reverse face (B) corresponds exactly, running through 
the centre of the letter A A in dpi0|j6s in line 2, which consecpiently is "to 
be placed -40 from the left-hand edge of this face, as the 31st letter of its 
line, since the 31st: letters of each line on face B fall at "40 from this edge. 
Its vertical position is determined by the relation of its lines to those of A, 
which are fixed exactly through the coincidence of the first two lines of 
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the fragment with the last two of the upper portion of the stele (11. 48, 
49). Now the top of 1. 47 of A comes at '7048 from the upper edge of the 
obverse of the stele, and the top of 1. 43 of B comes at -7041 from the upper 
edge of the reverse face, and the average intervals between the tops of 
the lines are on A -01335 and on B -0168 (approximately), so that the 
relation of the lines on back and front is as follows : 


A. L. 47 (top) 
L. 48 ( „ j- 
L. 49 ( „ ). 

L- 50 ( „ )• 

etc. 


7048 

B. L. 43 (top; 

-704 1 

71815 

L- 44 ( ) 

-7^09 

73 ! 5 

L. 45 ( 3? ) 

-7377 

74485 

L- 46 ( „ ) 

'7545 


etc. 


Thus the top of 1. 48 of A was almost exactly level with the top of 1. 44 
of B, but, as can be seen in the photograph, the upper portion of face B 
is broken off, and 1. 44 is lost ; the single letter surviving in the top line of 
the fragment {alpha), the top level of which falls a trifle (actually -0062) 
below that of 1. 49, must accordingly belong to 1. 45. The same conclusion 
was roughly confirmed by measurements taken from the extreme top of 
the fragment itself, and, as we shall see when we examine its contents, 
restoration seems only possible on the assumption that the first line preserved 
on face B is 1. 45 of the stele. 

We may now transcribe the text of B, indicating the number of letters 
lost from each end of each line. 


l. 45 vv - 33 n - 

- - - rv. 26 - - apiQpos t - - 

[- - - it. 24 - xp] UCT * ov AC°[ V 

[- - - vv. 24 - x a ]^ K ^ a ^X ov - 

- - - rv. 27 - - IT:ovv tco[i 

50 - - - rv. 26 - Ph:£V t<orr[r|i 

[- - - rv. 21 - acppayijs C/aAivij - 
[- - -IV. 23- apyujpos KaT - 
IT. 27 - 

- - - IT. 27 - 


CXCTK 

a - 


- vv. 

- IT. 

- IT. 

- IT. 

- vv. 

- vv. 

■ - IT. 

- VV. 18 

- VV. 21 

■ - vv. 23 


17 - 
17 ' 

16 

17 

16 

15 

17 


This by itself gives us no clue to the full restoration of any single item, 
and we get no help from 1400, which breaks off almost exactly at the same 
point as 1388, leaving incomplete the description of the u-rroSepis in 1. 72, 
and no other record gives us the continuation of the list past this point, 
with one valuable exception which will be dealt with below. We may 
infer that the objects recorded in our fragment form a continuation of 
the miscellaneous collection, apparently all dedicated to Artemis Brauronia, 
found at the end of 1388 and 1400. These follow the rubric tocSe ev tooi 
’OttktOoSopgoi sk Tfjs KipcoTo Tfjs Bpccupco v 60 ev, and the list must have been 
a long one, since we may recognise many of these items, as well as several 
new ones, in the lists drawn up by the Tccpiai twv aAAcov Oecov (1445, 1446, 
etc.), where a large proportion of the individual items is prefaced by the 
words ’ApTEpiSos Bpaupcovias. This is confirmed by our observing that a 
formula found in 1388, 1. 43, and again in 11. 47, 48 (= 3, 4 of the new 

J.H.S. VOL. LI. M 
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fragment), is — XP UCJ ' 0V (xP UCT ' a 5 z -v/ stm.) Ix wv (^X ov : ve ^ sim.), followed 
bv a number. I am sure that the noun to be restored is either 6 x©oij 3 os 
or xXiSobv, or, before a neuter participle, x^iScoviov. (Compare 1445, 1 . 46; 
1449, 1 - 3 f-j x^ l5cov i° 0 Suo xp' J0 'i a £X OVT£ - -•) The latter clue proves to 
be worth following closely, for it is of the utmost value. In 1449, 11 . 1, 2, 

we find u-n-[o]6g[pis apcpiJSEai Suo ccp[yupca], which, as Lehner was 

the first to point out, 23 is unmistakably a recurrence of the entry found 
at the end of 1388, namely, urroSEpis wpos Aivcoi eyoao — w . 14 — ev tcoi 
lisaooi <xmjpov xpuonov xai aiiftSeai — ■. We may thus restore the beginning 
of 1449 in the same way, completing the previous item from which only 
the last £ survives, which will give us [crcppaylBEs OaAivca Pll iroiKiAai 
TTEpiKEXpUCTcopsvai, crcppayis iTEpixpucr | o]s, uiroBEpis -rrpos Aivcoi Eyoaa — w. 14 — 
ev tcoi mectooi cbrupov xpvcnov Kod dutpiSsai Buo apyupaT, with a line containing 
about 68 letters; and in turn this enables us to complete 1. 42 of 1388 so 

as to read ap.cpi[S£ai Suo apyupat 1 • • • X^*S“ V XP UC7 ‘ a £ ]x wv III k . 

We shall find, moreover, that, by continuing this restoration, some of the 
few letters on our new fragment of 1388 are repeated in 1449 and in no 
case pro\ e incompatible with the remains of the entries found there. We 
ha\ e already had occasion to notice that the list which furnished the closest 
parallels to 1388 was 1393, which had lines of 68 letters length, as well 
as the rather unusual feature of a vacant space before and after each 
weight or figure. As both these features are present in 1449, and as, 
moreover, the height and spacing of the letters agree on both fragments, 24 
we need not hesitate to conclude that 1449 is yet another piece from the 
stele 1393, to which I have already added 1406, and that it must be restored 
to its proper place among the Hekatompedon-lists of a year very close to 
398 7. The identity of their contents can be proved in the following 
way:— in 1449, 1. 1, the word u-rroBepis occupies spaces 3-10, and in 1. 9 
the words atppayis uaAlvri occupy spaces 1 — 1 3 ; in other words, there 
are eight complete lines, less ten letters, between the two items ( = 534 
letters). In 1388 + the new fragment we have uiroSEpis in 1 . 41 occupying 
spaces 17-24, and cnppayis uaAlvri in 1 . 7 of the fragment (= 1 . 51 of the 
stele j, occupying spaces 22-34. The two items are thus here separated 
by 27 letters in 1. 41, + 9 lines of 51 letters, 4- 21 letters in 1. 51, a total of 
507 letters. The difference, 27 spaces (we need not be perturbed by the 
number being odd instead of even), is explained by the fact that there 
must have been thirteen or perhaps fourteen items each followed by a 
figure or weight, with a vacant space before and after each, in the interval 
between these two entries : this is by no means an unlikely number of 
items to supply. That this rather bold calculation is not mere guess-work 
is confirmed by the further evidence afforded by 1. 47 ( = 1. 3 of our frag- 
ment), for the words [xp]uaiov ex°[ v L which occupy spaces 25-35, prove 
to belong to the same entry as the letters v Eyov which are the first five letters 
of 1449, 1 . 6. Reckoning again from the fixed point afforded by the word 
uTToSEpis, we find that there are 306 letters between this word and the 

23 Op. ci'., p. 76. of squeezes possessed by the Prussian Academy at 

21 I am indebted to Professor J. Kirchner. who Berlin. Subsequently I have confirmed this for 
most kindly verified this point for me in the collection inyself, in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens. 
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beginning of xpucriov ex ov in 1388, and 324 spaces between these two entries 
in 1449 (= 58 in 1 . 1,-3 lines of 68 letters, -f 62 in 1 . 5). The difference 
of 18 spaces shows that there were nine weighed or numbered entries in 
the interval, and that consequently the remaining four or five come between 
this one ( — xP uo ? ov ^X ov 0 and the atppccyis uaAivri discussed above, of 
which one pair of spaces accompanies the single unit belonging to this 
very item, and two more are the weights recorded in 11. 5 and 6 of our frag- 
ment (= 1388 B, 11 . 49, 50). This is not only a valuable clue towards 
restoration, but seems to place beyond any reasonable doubt that the reverse 
face of our fragment has been correctly located. 

We may now set out the text of B from 1 . 41 onwards, so as to show 
its exact relation to the upper part of the stele, and, to save further repeti- 
tion or discussion, I have underlined the letters supplied, or confirmed, 
by 1449. 

CT -] 

L. 41 cppayis Trspi'xpUCTos, CnToSspis Trpos [Atvjcoi lyoo-cc [ - - -vv. 13 - - -] 

. £ v Tool pectcoi cxTTupo v xP' J 0 'i° v Ka ‘ ap<pi[82ou Suo apyupal ETn'xpu -] 

[croi (?)• yAiScbv xp UCT1 ’a 2 ]xoov HI K [ ‘XAiScoviov xpum'a £'x ov WE ] 

[ e.g . yXiScoviov XP UCT I° V SX° U I’XAtScov ypua-ia gycovil • yAiSobv yp^d'cc I -] 

45 [ycou I!- x^iScbv xpocria sycov. • ‘ XP UCT I]? [^X wv uirapyupa • "xAiS-J 

[coviov apyupia syov rrepi'xpuaa IllhjapiOpos t[cov ypuaicov ] 

[- - vv. 15 - - -yAiSobviov xp]uatov £'x°[ v * 'X^'Swviov x<Wi<icc(?)] 

[iyov Errapyupa . . . • yAiScoviov iyov [W 5uo, crradpo-] 

[y ------ - araOpov - - -] EE* oa/v tco[i Aivcoi (?) 'X e 'J 

5 o [pvipstov apyupov, crraOpov . . . . ] PP • kv koit[t]i xaAKfji (?) ] 

[ vv. 21 - - - - - aqjpayijs uaAiviy [- - - - vv. 17 - - - - J 

[ vv. 23 - - - - - apyujpos Korr[&xpvCTos (?;... t ] 

[ ’ApTEpiSos Bpaupoovijas xfuAiyvis (?) - - - vv. 14- - -] 

vv . 27 ? vv. 23 ] 

Little comment is needed on these lines, for so few of the items are 
recognisable elsewhere. In 1 . 43 we might restore yp'-'cna e]xwu III k[ch 
apyupa •, in the nine spaces vacant after K, for I thought that faint traces 
could be seen, just above the broken edge of the stele, of a horizontal 
upper stroke from the fifth letter in this gap (T, E, P or T), and that the 
third letter might possibly have been A, A or A. L. 44, after the first item, 
is purely speculative, but the items just before and after it indicate that 
the list at this point contains solely the same class of object, with the total, 
up to this point, of the gold coins attached to the xAiSgoves given in 1. 46. 
Whether the gap included also a total of the silver coins w hose presence 
is implied by the epithet irspixpucra in 1. 46 must be left undecided. 

L. 48. The two weighed objects, for the name of which seven spaces 
at most are available, are unrecognisable, but xp uct I 5 £ would fill the gap. 
It is clear at any rate that the use of the word cttocOpov implies that the list 
of xAiSoovEg, etc., is now 7 finished. In 1 . 49, uiiv tco[i Aivcoi] is a mere 
conjecture, for which an obvious alternative would be uuv tco[i cnrupcoi] 
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(cf. 1388 B, 1 . 35). This is, in all probability, different from the uncertain 
object found in 1445, 1 . 19 [- - - cruv tgoi - -]coi, crra0|ji6vH-tHII|, in view of 
the weight coming after the noun, besides being different from that found 
here before it. The x £ P vl P £ ' ov apyvpov I am tempted to identify with 
that in 1445, 1 . 24 f., where the weight ends in API-, but the number of 
spaces available for the weight before these three figures is six, whereas 
on our fragment we have only six altogether. The difference might be 
explained if we read in 1445 cn-a9|j.6v aya . . API- (e.g. XHAPP), and assume 
that we may have allotted one space too many to our weight in restoring 
on the basis of 1449. On the other hand, this vessel is described in 1445 
as sk to MriTpcbio TrapaKorra 0 r]Kr|, for which we have obviously no room 
in 1. 49. 

L. 50. For ev Konf-qi xaXKfji] we have no parallel in any fourth- 
century list, but the same description is found in the Eleusinian Treasure- 
record dating from 407 6 b.c. ( I.G . i a . 314), where we have, after the heading 
£U ttoAei ( 1 . 4), in 11 . 14 ff., ev toi oTTiaOoSoiJioi xP' JC7 ' ov £V kchtei x a ^ K h £K tes 
T£T apT£s ©ekes, weighing 2000 drs. Seeing that the long list of objects sacred 
to Artemis Brauronia is described at the beginning as TocSe ev tooi d-rncrOoSoncoi 
ek ttis ki( 3 ooto tt)S Bpaupcovo0£v (1388 B, 1. 23 ff), and that we have no 
indication that there is any other owner, or even any other receptacle, 
mentioned down to the kcutti in 1. 50, it would not be strange if this too 
was in the Opisthodomos, and was devoted to objects of the Eleusinian 
deities, or perhaps to a miscellany of various ownership. 25 In the circum- 
stances perhaps the koitt] was more exactly described, and it is to be 
observed that in the 30 spaces available between ycA*© 1 an d crtppayig we 
could exactly insert the words -rfji ’EAeuchvoOev, ev toi ouicrOoSopcoi. Or 
possibly the second phrase stood alone here, with some other object pre- 
ceding the CTcppayls. This is not certain enough to incorporate in the text, 
but I feel that one or other alternative would be far from improbable. 
In either case, the other objects in 11 . 51-53, down to the point where I 
would restore ’ApTEutSos Bpaupoovijas k[uAixvis(?)], may be presumed to have 
been kept with the glass seal in this chest. 

From the end of 1 . 54 to the beginning of 1408, which, according to 
my calculations, must have begun with 1. 65 or 66 of the stele, is a for- 
bidding gap, which cannot be filled with any degree of completeness. 
Our only available clue seems to be a small fragment, No. 1448, which 
has certain strong claims for consideration here. It is to be associated 
with 1449 owing to the similar style of writing exhibited by both pieces, 
and, moreover, it has the same vacant spaces before and after weights 
and figures as its companion piece. Its contents, as far as they are recog- 
nisable, include offerings appropriate to Artemis Brauronia, and here 
again some may be identified with items in the records of the Tapiai tcov 
aAAcov 0ewv (1445, etc.). There is, in fact, no reason why this fragment 
should not also have belonged to the stele 1393 + 1406 A 1449, but as 
it is too much mutilated for us to verify if it had the necessary number 

2i Various other items from this Eleusinian list can (I.G. i.-, 314, 1 . 55 = I.G. nt 1401, 1 . 26). I hope to 
be recognised in the fourth-century lists of the discuss this transference in a subsequent article. 
Hekatompedon treasures, such as the 43 gold Darics 
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of 68 letters per line, absolute certainty is not attainable. 26 Nevertheless, 
the evidence in its favour is so strong that we may regard it as the basis 
for identifying some at least of the missing items from 11. 55 onwards. 
We have, in 1 . 2, [ev ku]AixviSi EA£(pa[v-nvr|i], which may well be identical 
with the entry a<ppa[yT5es — it. 22 — ccveu] 6c<ktuAicov sy KuAiyvifTi eAe- 
<pavnvr|i (?)], of 1445, 11. 44, 45. In 1. 3, o4>£v[S6vr| ( ?)], though not 
recognisable in any other of the fourth-century lists, may well be identical 
with one of the two cnpEvSovai I.G. i 2 . 386-7, A, 11. 10, 1 1, 27 which is a list 
of the treasures of Artemis Brauronia dating from some year between 
420 and the archonship of Euklides. L. 4, pfrpa, presumably meaning 
here a girdle, not a tiara, is another appropriate offering to Brauronia, 
but I cannot find it in any other list. In 1 . 7, - - 5 tcxs -n-A&<rnyya[s - -] is 
no doubt identical with the [juyov uTTctpyupos ETnxpucrojs TrAdcrriyyas 
i[x°v], in 1447, 1. 18 f. (cf. 1451, 1. 18 f.). In 1. 8, xuAiyvis Ai[9ivr|] is 
perhaps the unrecognised object described as [- - AiOijvr) to!v OeoTv 
& [ crTOTos] , in 1447, 1. 21 (cf. 1451, 1. 19 f.). If so, the list of the offerings 
to Brauronia is followed, or perhaps merely interrupted, by one or more 
dedications to the ‘two goddesses’ (Demeter and Persephone). I would 
further suggest that this item should be supplied in 1400, 1. 37 f. in the gap 
at the end of which come the letters [tcctJos, in a group of objects beginning 
with toiv 0 eoTv tpidArn apyupal, in 1. 33, for there is ample room for it; 
and we can likewise insert it in a corresponding position in 1401, 1. 21. 
This would imply that in 1388, as well as in 1393 (assuming that the 
attribution of 1448 to this stele is just), this KuAiyvis had not yet been 
transferred to its place among the earlier group of objects toIv ©eoIv. 
In 1 . 10, [evgoi]S(oo Suo xpvaob raise an insoluble problem : if they are identical 
with the EvcoiSico XP' JCT “ H of 1388, 1. 60 (= 1388 B, 1. 10), (cf. 1400, 1. 56; 
1401, 1. 43), it would imply that in this one instance the order in 1393 
differed from that in 1388, and that therefore 1393, in which this entry 
comes later than in 1388, must be the earlier list of the two. On the other 
hand, there is the possibility that they represent two separate dedications, 
for EvcdiSia are not rare objects in these lists: we have [ev]coi 5 ico ocpyupw 
ETrixpuo-co koc - - in 1445, 1- x 4> a «d a single evcoiSiov inventoried with some 
Xpucria cruppEucra, k.t.A. in 1388, 1. 63 (= B, 1. 13); 1400, 1. 57 f. ; 1401, 
1. 45 f. The point may be left undecided without serious consequences. 
In the last two lines of 1448 we have incomplete entries of objects which 
cannot be recognised in any other lists, such as tempos, in 1. 1 1 ; nothing 
is gained by dwelling longer on them. 

Enough has been said concerning 1448 to justify us in the assumption 
that it contains a continuation of the miscellaneous treasures of Artemis 
Brauronia and of other deities, such as the Eleusinian, which we might expect 
to find towards the end of a Hekatompedon-record at this date. This 
fragment occupies more than 1 1 lines of a stele, assumed to have 68 letters 


- G Professor Kirchner, in his editorial note to 1449, this attribution, on the actual fragments, 

calls attention to the ‘ senptura simillima ’ of the two 27 Cf. Hondius, Aovae Inscriptions Atticae. p. 63, 
fragments, and informs me that he feels sure, front X. a, 11 . 10, it, where the text is more accurately 

the comparison of the squeezes, that 1448 belongs to given than in the Corpus [Ed. Minor). 

the same stele. I have, since he wrote, confirmed 
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(including spaces) in each line; and if we transferred its contents to a 
stele with 51 letters to each line, and omitted the vacant spaces accom- 
panying the weights and figures, we should require about 15 lines to contain 
them. We must now ask how such a fragment could have fitted in to the 
reverse of 1388. In the first place, the combination of fragment B with 
the upper half of the reverse face has brought us down to 1. 54 of the stele; 
and in the next place, we have in 1408 remains of the last 22 lines of this 
face. Moreover, the calculation of the number of lines on the obverse 
and of their relation to those on the reverse showed that the latter could 
not have had more than 86 or possibly 87 lines. If, then, 1408 begins with 
1. 64 or 65 we can only fit in a fragment 15 lines long on the assumption, 
which is a legitimate one in the circumstances, that it overlapped with the 
incomplete lines at one end, if not both. This would imply that the 
beginning of 1448 may have overlapped with the end of 1449, which again 
is not impossible, for, as 1448 is broken on all sides, its exact position 
cannot be fixed. All that we are entitled to conclude is that most, if not 
all, of the contents of 1448 may be reasonably assumed to have been 
repeated on the reverse of 1388, and that they would have occupied about 
15 lines of that stele; and that these 15 lines did not begin earlier than 
1 . 52 nor end later than 1 . 6g. We cannot extend the terminus ante quern, 
since from 1. 70 onwards we have a pretty complete restoration for the 
remainder of the stele, into which the contents of 1448 could not be fitted; 
and on similar grounds we cannot push back its commencement earlier 
than 1 . 52. In the circumstances it does not seem worth while setting out 
a conjectural text of the contents of the lines between 54 and 65, but we 
must finally pay some attention to problems raised by 1408. Now that it 
has been proved to belong to the end of 1388 B, and thus to date to 398/7, 
we are compelled to discard certain restorations, made in ignorance of 
these facts, which repeat items either contained earlier in this list or found 
in lists of other categories at dates which prove that they could not have 
been in the Hekatompedon in 398/7. 

LI. 1-5. I have no suggestions to make for these lines. The restora- 
tion in 11 . 5, 6, [kuh(3icx Asia XP UCT ® AA] j A III : crraOpofv toutcov AAAAbbbb] 
must now be rejected, for these items appear in the Parthenon-lists contin- 
uously down to the year 395/4 (1373, 1. 13 f. ; 1376,11. 13 ff. ; 1377,1. 19b; 
1394, 1. 2 f. ; 1395, 1. 21). 28 I would suggest that a second group of similar 
objects may have been recorded here and would read [Aslai xP u °-ai A] | A I II, 
CTTa 0 [a 6 [v toutcov AAAAPbbbll], which we find in 1407, 1 . 45 f. (385-4 B.C.), 
and again, a few years later, in 1415, .1. 10, following a first group which 
may be identified with the group just rejected above. 29 This, however, 
requires one more space, and if we are to retain the next restoration, 
[xpucriSe li, oraOnov toutcov HHPAAbbjbb, we must assume an extra letter 
to have been added in the margin. It is tempting to retain this item, for 
we can trace it in the Parthenon-lists down to the year 399/8, but it is 
definitely lacking from its place in the weighed objects in the lists of later 

For the dating of these lists see the Editor’s note these objects in the different lists where they appear ; 
to 1377, following Hondius, op. cit.. p. 49. it is certain that they belonged to Athena and not to 

i here is some incon«istenc> in the weight of one aXAcov 9 ecov. 
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date (1394, 397, 6, and 1395, 395 '4) ; so its transfer to the Hekatompedon 
seems a likely supposition, as I have suggested above, p. 143 and note 8. 
This would imply that probably the previous item, and perhaps some of 
those immediately preceding it, which we cannot restore, had been similarly 
transferred, and were prefaced by a rubric to this effect. 

L. 7. The number of the ektoi OgokoiSes is, after all, doubtful. I 
had previously suggested twelve (Ail), identifying the entry with what in 
1388 A, 1 . 42, and xpvmov arrupov oraOpov touto I ilc, which I had supplied 
from 1388 A, 1 . 26 f. to complete the line, must be rejected altogether. 
Phocaean hektai are rather rare items in these lines, but I cannot supply 
the number here from any other source. It is worth pointing out that 
another group of them is recorded in 1409, 1. 16, where the number is 
also restored (on insufficient evidence) as A li ; but this item is clearly a 
different lot from that in question here, for it comes later than the rubric 
[tASe STreTEia TrapEjSoaau in 1 . 13 f. of that list, showing that they must 
be an addition of later date than 398 /7, since lines 3-12 of 1409 duplicate 
the last fifteen lines of 1408. Moreover, the letters T A which alone survive 
at the beginning of 1409, 1. 2, seem by their position to belong to the first 
entry of EKTai (PcoKatSss, as in 1408, for they are separated from the (restored) 
beginning of the item acppayis lApSiov in 1 . 3 by 93 letters, as against 94, 
apparently, in 1408. I cannot complete the line after OcoKcaSss, but 
would suggest that instead of restoring [xpvcra ov] ppeikto, crra0[p6v - - ], 
we should read [uTrApyupa xP utJ ‘ a m/] ppEitcra, crra 0 [p 6 v - -], as in 1445, 
1. 19, which would leave us with 20 vacant spaces after the word OcoKatSss. 
In 1 . 8 we can do something towards filling the gap, for in 1409 we have 
[Tr]£p[i]xp[u]ao at the beginning of 1. 3, separated by 13 spaces from the 
(restored) beginning of the item cnppayis IAp8iov, and I am tempted to 
complete this item as [SocktOAioi Tr]Ep[i]xp[u]ao[i vnrApyupoi 5 uo], identifying 
it with the SaicrOAioi II u-rrApyupo[i TrspiKsypuacopEvoi (?)], in 1445, 1 . 21 f. In 
this case we are left with four spaces for the weight of the ouppEiKTa 
objects before it, but we must leave them vacant. 

In 1 . 9 I would prefer to read [cnppayis Ai 01 vq (rather than acppayis 
i'acnns) apyupjiooi evSeSepevti, identifying it with the seal so described in 
1447, 1 . 26. 30 For the gap in 1 . 10 I would withdraw my suggestion ttettAos 
T-qs 0eou, 31 for a genitive in - ou is not to be expected in a text dating from 
398/7, whereas in a year soon after 385 to which I dated this record in 
my original discussion of the text, such a genitive was a permissible con- 
jecture, though admittedly unusual so early. The actual words that filled 
the gap here are still an unsolved riddle, but I do not yet feel convinced 
that ttettAos was not one of them, as no other object with a pappa seems 
equally likely to have been weighed. 

In 1 . 13, for the nine spaces vacant after a9payT5i, mv original sugges- 
tion of a single stop followed by Kipkimov, which has failed to win the 
approval of the Editor of the Editio Minor , seems worth repeating, in view 
of the facts, (1) that in the corresponding place in 1409 there are only 


30 Except that the participle is SeSemevri : the 31 J.H.S. xxix. (1909), p. 1 75, ad fin. 
difference between this and evSeSeuevii is negligible. 
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eight spaces to fill, and (2) that in 1414, 1. 18, apparently among objects 
from the Parthenon, is the entry - - iapcrra ek ttIs pmfpjas ki[ 3 cot 6 , which 
must surely be identical. I feel no doubt on this point, after deciphering 
faint traces of the letters up before the - {apcrroc. In 1 . 14 it is worth adding 
that the item uSpiai e — it. 13 — P il was presumably of bronze, not of 
silver, as, after some uncertain epithet, there seems room for the number 
only, and not the weight as well ; secondly, it is followed by Korrca 
Ksvat yaAxai AAA, which suggests that two groups of bronze vessels were 
naturally entered in succession. As the number ended in Til there is 
one space too few to insert £[-rrapyupoi yaAxai] ; if, however, it was 17 [A] P II, 
a likely solution would be to read Ejbrripyupcopevca A] nil. As we cannot 
identify this item elsewhere, the number, and consequently the restoration, 
must be left undecided. 32 That there were bronze hydriai in the XaAKo0f|Kr) 
we know from 1425 B, 1 . 344 (number lost) and 1427, 1 . 11 (uSpiai A - - ), 
but these may be later additions, since the former list dates from 368/7 
and the other is perhaps only a few years earlier, and in the list of 369/8 
(cf. p. 146) there are no less than 238 (1424a, 1. 148). 

One important corollary of our identification of the class to which 
1408 belongs is that 1409 must also be from a Hekatompedon-list, of a 
date soon after 398 '7. It does not seem possible to find any other fragment 
from this stele, with the requisite 74 letters to each line. I had been tempted 
by the notion that it might be combined with 1401, which has 76 letters 
to each line, but such a change towards the end of a stele is most improbable, 
and it has letters -oog high, as against -008 in 1401. 33 All that can be said 
is that like 1401 it must belong to a date between 398/7 and 390/89, the 
date of 1400; and that we have no conclusive evidence to show whether it 
was earlier or later than 1401. I have little doubt that it is later than 
1 393 + 1406 -f 1449 + 1448 (?), but the relation of the last-named list 
to 1388 must be considered in a subsequent article. 34 

I finally append a transcript of the contents of 1448, as an indication 
of the probable contents of lines 55 ff. of our stele, followed by a revised 
version of the first portion of 1408. A division of the former into lines 
would be misleading, and the calculation of the intervening spaces can be 
only approximate. 

- - - 05 aAucr[iv sy acppaylSss - — it . 22 - - - avEU Sccktv/Aigov 

ev KujAiyviSi EAscpafvTivrp IT. 40 - — (?)ypucria iyjocra P AP-a<p£v[86vai(?) 

- - - - vv. 46 - - - -]lll' pnrpa aAopyf)[s - - - - it. 49 - - - - uj-rrapyupos 
ETriyp[uo'OS - - - - IT. 48 - - - - ]to EAsepavTivn - - - - vv. 3 1 - - - - [juyov 
urrapyupos ETTiypOcroJs Tas TrAaaTiyya[s §yov - - - - vv. 47 - - - - ] PI • nuAiyvis 
Ai[ 0 ivr| toTv 0 eo!v cccttc(tos(?) - - - vv. 29 - - - (?)8ioir]ai ypucrai 1 1 * cc - - - - 
VV. 50 - - - - [evgo]i8i'co 8uo ypuejob, o-[tcc 0 u 6 v ----- vv. 42 - - - - (?)Iyo]aa 
Pll • ktiijios ypu[aos - - - - IT. 50 ]k . . [apjyupos o - - -. 


32 The Editio Minor omits the pi from the number, 
but I certainly saw faint remains of it when I fir*t 
studied the stone. 

33 1409 is cut on a rather soft block of marble 
which is of an unusually white tint, practically free 
from discoloration; in this it resembles 1400, but 


there is no chance of it belonging to that stele, which 
has letters *07 high, and 91 to each line. 

34 Further study of 1393 etc. has convinced me not 
only that 1448 belongs to it, but also that a satisfactory 
restoration of the beginning of 1393*2 is attainable, 
which indicates the date as 397,6. 
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1408, 1 . 1 ( = 1388 B, 1 . 64 or 65). 


IO 


PI- w. 49 

a!I*t ---------- vv. 48 

60 • a<pp[ayls - -- -- -- - 39 -------- - (?)<t>pa -] 

apcov av[£ 0 riK£ ------- vv- 29 

uo-dvapa[crxaAi<jTTip ----- vv. 23 - - - - Aaou xP UCT( Ai A -] 

Alll'crraOnofv toutcov A A AAPb I HI • xpucri 8 £ |l, crra0u6v toutcov HHFAAhb] 
hh ' ektcci ®cok[o;iSes - - - - vv ■ 20 - - - - urrapyupa ypucria cu-] 

PPEiktoc, crra0[p6v . . . . • SocktuAioi Trrpixpoaoi u-Trapyupoi 8 uo • crcp-] 
pocyis 2dpSiov[SocKTuAiov apyupov ’iyooa. • acppayis Ai0(vr| apyup-] 
icoi evSeSepevti •£----- m. 23 - - - - ajTaOpov cruv tcoi p - 


appom PAPHII, k.t.A. 3j 

A. M. Woodward. 


35 I wish to record my indebtedness to the 
authorities of the British Museum for facilitating my 
studies of I.G. ii 2 . 1388 and other Treasure-records, 
and to the late Dr. B. Leonardos for permission to 
publish the new fragment of this stele and for his 
constant help and courtesy during my work in the 


Athens Epigraphical Museum. For facilities for 
further study, in the summer of 1931, I am indebted 
to the new Director, Dr. A. Philadclpheus, and I 
owe much to the active and efficient co-operation 
of the Museum’s factotum, Stavros. 



SOME RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT TORONTO 

[Plate VI.] 

A catalogue of the Greek Vases in the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto, has recently been published. A number of vases have been 
acquired recentlv, too late for inclusion ; and it seems desirable to publish 
here the more important of these additions as nearly as possible 
simultaneously with the catalogue. They are as follows : 

(a) A Geometric Tomb Group from Athens (PI. VI. figs. 1-4) 

All the objects in this group come from a single grave, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens. They consist of six egg-shaped vases, two pyxides, 
two ‘ flower-pot 5 vases, a fluted glass bead, a loom-weight, a decorated 
bronze ‘ sail ’ fibula, and two bronze pins. 

The following is a description of the objects : 

1. Egg-shaped vase with lid. Accession No. C. 1033. Height without 
lid, o-iii m. (q§ ins.); with lid, 0-162 m. (6-§ ins.). Diameter, 0-099 m. 
(3! ins.). Two string-holes in rim, four in lid, two on either side. 
Decoration on lid of broad and narrow bands with double row of dots near 
the edge. Concentric narrow bands on knob handle. On the body, 
main decoration is a maeander pattern, with a chessboard pattern below, 
and at intervals narrow bands, zigzags, and upward-pointing ray pattern. 
On shoulder and point of base, a broad band. 

2. Small egg-shaped vase (the lid shown in the photograph is modern). 
Accession No. C. 1036. Height without lid, 0-084 m. (34;. ins.). Diameter, 
0-068 m. (2] /; ins.). Two string-holes in rim. Broad band around shoulder, 
below which decoration of narrow bands, zigzags, lozenge patterns con- 
taining dots, short vertical lines, and solid rays pointing upwards; a broad 
band around near foot. 

3. Egg-shaped vase with lid. Accession No. C. 1034. Height without 
lid, 0-113 m. (4, 7 t; ins.); with lid, 0-161 m. (6 A ins.). Diameter, 0-094 m. 
(3 } A ins.;. Knob at point of base, flat underneath. (This is the only one 
of the six egg-shaped vases that does not end in a point.) Two string-holes 
in rim and corresponding ones in lid. Around body, chief decoration is a 
prominent maeander surrounded above and below by narrow bands ; 
below this two bands of zigzags, a chessboard pattern, and a band of solid 
rays pointing upwards, all separated by two narrow bands. On lid, 
between narrow bands, a row of dots. Lid has a knob handle on which 
are concentric narrow bands. 

4. Small egg-shaped vase (the lid is modern). Accession No. C. 1035. 
Height without lid, 0-083 m - ( 3-1 ins.). Diameter, 0-073 m. (2-4 ins.). 
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Two string-holes in rim. Broad black band around shoulder; below this, 
decoration of narrow bands, zigzags, lozenges with a solid rectangle at 
centre, and a black band around extreme tip. 

5 - Egg-shaped vase with lid. Accession No. C. 1029. Height without 
lid, 0-127 m - (5 Eis.); with lid, 0-176 m. f6jf; ins.). Diameter, 0-097 m - 
(3 ill ins-)- 1 wo string-holes in rim and in lid. Around shoulder, broad 
band ; below this, three narrow bands, pattern of solid rays pointing up- 
wards, zigzags, a prominent maeander, zigzags again, and a broad band 
around bottom ; each pattern separated by three narrow bands. Knob 
handle on lid with concentric narrow bands on top. Lid cracked at one 
side. 

6. Egg-shaped vase with lid. Accession No. C. 1037. Height without 
lid, 0-08 m. (3), ins.); with lid, o-iii m. (4^ ins.). Diameter, 0-065 m - 
( 2 i ! o ins-)- Two string-holes in rim at opposite sides and two corresponding 
ones in lid. Broad band around shoulder, below which three narrow bands, 
a band of short vertical strokes, lozenge pattern with dots in centre, zigzags, 
groups of four slanting lines enclosing solid and open triangles, and broad 
band towards bottom ; each band of decoration separated from the next 
by three narrow bands. On lid, broad band at edge, then three narrow 
bands followed by another broad band at base of knobbed handle. On top 
of handle, concentric narrow bands. 

7. Vase of kalathos or flower-pot shape with outward curving sides; 
flat bottom. Accession No. C. 1027. Height, 0-076 m. (3 ins.). Diameter, 
0-148 m. (5 1 *1 ins.). Two string-holes f in. apart near rim at one side. 
Interior and upper half of exterior painted black ; lower half of exterior 
has geometric designs of narrow bands, solid black rays pointing upwards, 
and zigzags. On bottom, ten concentric circles with small hole at centre 
showing that they were made by revolving ten brushes fixed together in 
compass fashion with the leg in the hole. (The same applies to No. 8, 
C. 1026.) On flat lip, five groups of parallel short strokes. Part of one 
side has been broken away and re-joined. 

8. Vase of kalathos or flower-pot shape with outward curving sides ; 
flat bottom. Accession No. C. 1026. Height, 0-08 m. (3). ins.). Diameter, 
0-149 m - ( 5 s i ns -)- Two string-holes § in. apart near rim at one side. 
Interior and upper half of exterior painted black ; lower half of exterior 
has geometric designs of narrow bands, solid black rays pointing upwards, 
and zigzags. On bottom, ten concentric circles with small hole at centre 
as on No. 7, C. 1027. On flat lip, six groups of short parallel strokes. 

9. Small round flat pyxis with lid. Accession No. C. 1032. Height 
without lid, 0-038 m. (ij ins.); with lid, 0-09 m. (3 ins.). Diameter, 
0-095 m - ( 3 r ins.). Prominent maeander pattern around shoulder, below 
which narrow and broad bands. On bottom (Fig. 1), two narrow bands 
containing a pattern of a cross with arms extending from the ends in one 
direction, somewhat resembling a whirling wheel (a ‘ hooked cross ’ *) ; 
between the arms of the cross there project inward from the containing 
circles four bars, each of a double line with narrow V-shaped internal 


1 Cf. drawing, Fis:. i. 
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markings similar to those on the cross ; four stars in field ; at centre of cross 
a square containing a dot. Flat lid with tall knob handle, around which 
below, nine grooves ; above, concentric narrow bands. Around edge of 
rim, short sloping parallel lines, then three narrow bands followed, at base 
of handle, by broad band. Four string-holes in (sunken) rim of body, 
arranged two at either side; four corresponding holes in lid. Cracked and 
repaired at one side. 

10. Round flat pyxis with lid. Accession ^ 

Xo. C. 1040. Height without lid, 0-08 m. 

(3^ ins.); with lid, 0-121 m. (4J ins.). 

Diameter, 0-172 m. (6f ins.). Four string- 
holes in rim, two on either side; four 
corresponding holes in lid. Knob handle on 
flat lid. Decoration on lid of broad black 
band at base of handle surrounded by six 
narrow bands with a circle of dots between 

the third and fourth. 

Handle has four 
grooves painted 
black below and 
concentric circles on 
top. Body of pyxis 
decorated with broad 
and narrow bands, 
zigzags, and solid 
black upward-point- 
ing rays, in addition 
to the principal zone, 
which consists of five 
parallel zigzags. Slight chip in one side of lid. 

11. Fluted glass bead. Accession No. C. 

1031. Length of axis, 0-019 m - (i in-)- 
Diameter, 0-026 m. (1 in.). One fluting 
slightly chipped in centre. Some blue and 
purple iridescence. Hole through the centre 
increasing in diameter to one end. 

12. Clay loom-weight, cone-shaped. Ac- 
cession No. G. 1030. Height, 0-027 m. (chins.). 

Diameter, 0-032 m. (1 [ ins.). Hole pierced 

from apex to centre of base. On sloping surface, three bands of short 
vertical strokes separated from one another by a narrow band. On 
underside, two concentric circles of short strokes separated by a narrow 
band. 

13. Straight bronze pin (Fig. 2). Accession No. C. 1039. Total 
length, 0-137 m. (5^ ins.J. At upper end flat disc surmounted by small 
bead; f in. below this, a larger bead; f in. below this again, a tiny rudi- 
mentary bead. The two upper divisions between the beads decorated 
with fine incised crosses. 



Fig. 1 . — Pattern on Base of Xo. 9. 


Fig. 2. — Xo. 13. Fig. 3. — Xo. 14. 
Bronze Pins. 
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14. Straight bronze pin (Fig. 3). Accession No. C. 1038. Total 

length, 0-133 m. (5}- ins.). At upper end flat disc surmounted by small 
bead; } in. below this a larger bead; f in. below this, again, a tiny rudi- 
mentary bead. The two upper divisions between the beads decorated 
with fine incised crosses (better preserved than on the companion pin, No. 
13, C. 1039). . , . 

15. Large bronze bow fibula with ‘ sail ’ catch-plate (rig. 4 )- 
Accession No. C. 1028. Length, 0-092 m. (3I ins.). Width, 0-057 m - 
(2 j ins.). Single spring; a broad catch-plate with fine incised decoration 
of a single swastika within a framework of minute crossing lines around the 
edge. There is a double groove along the ridge of the bow and a bead at 



Fig. 4. — Bronze Brooch, No. 15. 


either side. On bow, near hinge, fine incised decoration of crossing lines 
similar to that around the edge of catch-plate. 

This group is of unusual interest for the student of the Geometric Style. 
It is not often that such a complete tomb group of this period has come to 
light; the presence of the bronze fibula with sail-shaped catch-plate and 
incised geometric decoration, along with so many vases of a rare shape, adds 
considerably to the importance of the group. Despite the work of Kroker, 2 
Schweitzer, a Boehlau, 4 and others, the chronology of Geometric vases, 
especially those of the Dipylon class, still remains rather vague and tentative ; 
any fresh evidence on the subject is therefore to be welcomed. The ninth 
and eighth centuries b.c. are regarded as the floruit of Geometric in 
Attica; but both upper and lower limits are sufficiently uncertain, and the 


- J.d.I., I, pp. 93 '??• 

J Ath. Mitt., XLIII (1918), pp. 30 sqq. 


4 J.d.I., Ill (48881, pp. 361 sqq. 
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classification of the vases (purely geometric patterns ; animals ; men and 
scenes from daily life) is as yet not so much an established chronological as 
a type sequence. 

The most remarkable of these Geometric ‘ sail ' fibulae are the four or 
five very large ones (io to 12 ins. long) with the exploits of Heracles and 
other unidentified myths . 5 They are the earliest known representation of 
a legend in Greek Art, and are most probably to be assigned to the eighth 
century. In the present group the fibula, like the vases, has a purely 
geometric pattern . 6 This can be paralleled on fibulae, but not, I 
think, in conjunction with pottery of similar style. The occurrence of 
the simple linear style here on both vases and fibula, which would be made 
in quite separate places at different workshops, is some sort of confirmation 
of the view that the vases with simple geometric decoration did precede in 
time those with figure scenes. Unless the choice were very deliberate, it 
seems unlikely that out of a considerable number of vases and three bronze 
ornaments such as we have here, not one should have any hint of a figure 
scene, had figure scenes been at all common at the time. We may there- 
fore conclude that they were not, and that our group dates from the earlier 
part of the Geometric Period, some time in the ninth century, from a time 
when decoration was exclusively linear and not representational. The 
inference is not absolute, but very probable ; further useful evidence on the 
point would be forthcoming from any group of Geometric objects of known 
context. 

There is in Berlin a group of Geometric vases , 7 all with purely linear 
decoration, very similar to that on the Toronto tomb group ; the prominence 
of the maeander on several is especially similar. They include an egg- 
shaped vase, a bowl with handle in the form of a human leg, a tripod, a 
kalathos-shaped bowl decorated externally very much like the two here 
published, and others . 8 The Berlin vases are early, and unquestionably 
of about the same date as the Toronto ones. The egg-shape is a com- 
paratively rare form, and does not seem to have been very long in favour. 
Evidently there was an impulse towards experiment in the shapes of vases 
during the ‘ linear ’ period ; 9 afterwards, as the decoration grew more 
complex, a few favourite shapes emerged, the more bizarre ones being 
dropped. 

The kalathos shape was evidently popular also at Corinth in the 


5 Bates. A J.A . 1911, pp. 1 — 1 7 ; Walters, B.M. 
Cat. Bionzes, pp. 37-2-73. 

'* It is of practically the same form as that illus- 
trated bv Wolters. Ephem. Arch.. 1892, PI. 1 1, 1 (where 
it is labelled Boeotian). Cf. Peirot and Chipicz. VII, 
pp. 251-58, and red'. 

7 Ath. Mitt.. XLIII, PI. 1 : reproduced in Camb. 
Anr. Hist.. Yol I of Plates, p. 345. 

s More usual shapes are shown, ibid.. Pis. II— VI. 

9 For other unusual or bizarre shapes amongst 
Geometric \ ases 1 P. Gardner. J.H.S. , XXIV f 1 904), 
pp. 293-4: cup 111 two storeys !cf. an early Ionic 
double cup in Munich. Sievekmg-Hackl, I. p. 50. Xo. 
491, Abb. 651, basket vase, one-handled cup ;c\a- 


thus.i. and ring-askos. Also S. Wide, J d.I., XIV 
< 1 899; , p. 214 1 Figs. 94, 951: basket-like cup with 
two tall vertical loop handles joining at top, and 
treloil-mouth cup with two horizontal side handles 
and one vertical (at backi as in a hydria. Fig. 92 
fp. 213) is the w'ell-known amphora from Analatos. 
Cf. also the basket vase in Corpus Vasorum, A fusee 
Sc he ur leer, III, Hb, PI. 2, 7. 

Somewhat similar to Figs. 94, 95 of Wide’s article 
above mentioned are two vases in Munich, published 
by Sieve-king in J.d.I., Anzeigei. XXV (1910), pp. 
488-9, Figs. 15. 16. They are: a basket and a 
three-handled bowl or cup. though this is not trefoil. 
See the whole article. 
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Geometric Period; the American excavators at Corinth 10 in 1930 found 
two Geometric vases of this shape, apparently of Corinthian fabric. The 
one illustrated ad loc. certainly corresponds verv closely to our two here 
published, even down to the groups of short transverse strokes on the rim. 
Mr. Shear quotes the similar kalathos vase in Copenhagen. 11 At least one 
of his kalathos vases of 1930 from Corinth has two string-holes beneath the 
rim (? on the same side of the vase, as with the Toronto examples). These 
holes, Mr. Shear suggests, were for suspending the vessel when not in use, 12 
an explanation borne out by the decoration which all these vases seem to 
have on the under side of the base. 

(b) A Triple Prochous illustrating a Passage in Sophocles’’ Antigone 

Triple jug or pitcher (prochous), with triangular arrangement of the 
three compartments (Fig. 5). Accession No. C. 954. Height to top of 
handle, 0-216 m. (8-1- ins.). Maximum width at back, 0-194 m. (7I ins.). 
Light buff clay, with slightly darker polished slip. Handle with high kick 
has support extending towards front of vessel. Vertical disc ornament 
( rotelle ) attached to rim on either side of handle. Hole in body of foremost 
compartment; left-hand side of connecting channel broken away, and a 
tip at extreme right-hand corner. Base of each of the three portions also 
broken off. From Bomarzo, near Viterbo. Formerly in the Bazzuchelli 
and Sturge Collections. 

The three separate vessels which form this ingenious vase are joined 
but not intercommunicating. The sole exit from each is into the triangular 
channel which connects their mouths, so that the contents of all would unite 
before finally leaving the whole vessel by the spout at the forward end. In 
this way three different liquids could be poured out simultaneously, mixing 
as they went. The flippant will see analogies in the modern ! cocktail 
shaker.’ 

Some additional interest attaches to this vase as illustrating a passage 
in Sophocles, Antigone, 430-431 : 

6K t’ €UKpoTT]TOU yaAKEas ap5r)v TTpoyou 
yoaTm TpiorrovSoicn tov vekuv crrEcpEi. 

The lines are from the guard’s account of how Antigone paid the last rites 
to the dead body of Polyneikes. She is described as 4 pouring a triple 
libation from a (single) finely wrought brazen jug.’ The ' triple ’ libation 
would be honey, milk, and wine, and is explained by such passages as, e.g., 
Horn. Od. XI. 27. The vessel used by Antigone was of bronze. The present 
one is of pottery and dates from the first half of the sixth century; but the 
type was evidently known and in use during the fifth century. There is 
much more point in the adjective ‘ TpicrrrovSoicn ’ if we know that a jug of 
this type was used. Liddell and Scott give the common, literal interpre- 
tation 4 thrice-poured,’ adding, however, the meaning ‘ triple ' for the 

lu Shear. XXXIV (1930,1. p. 410 and tFasc. ■->!, PI. 82. 

Fig. 3. (Other interesting Geometric vases in the Xot as Johansen, for fastening a cover (Les Vases 

same articled Sicyoniens, p. 67). 

11 C.E.J., Musee .Wit. Copenliague, III, A and G 
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present context. It is well known that the second components of 
adjectives like ‘ TpicnrovSos 5 often merely repeat the idea of the noun 
they qualify; this passage, illustrated by the vase here published, is an 
interesting example in point. It is perfectly clear from the context that a 
single action, in which all three liquids are poured at once, from a single 
vessel, is described. Can it be that the idea of ‘ triple ’ lurks in 
4 £UKpoTT)vou I * 3 ? The Greek is quite capable of this suggestion. 



Fig. j.— Triple Jug at Toronto. Fig. 6. — Etruscan* Jug at 

Toronto. 


I do not know of any close parallel to the tripartite form of the present 
prochous. It is of the sixth century, and, to judge from the early form of the 
rotelle, might well be before 550. The Etruscans were fond of bizarre 
shapes, and though the Sophocles passage above quoted indicates that the 

Greeks of the fifth century were familiar with the principle of such a jug 

as this, it is clear from the mass of extant vases of either people that the 
Greeks preferred in general greater simplicity of line. Thus on a priori 
grounds one would expect this vase to have been made in Italy, probably 
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by skilled Greek potters working for the Etruscan market. 13 This is borne 
out by the fabric, which is of that very fine, well-levigated, light buff clay, 
containing tiny micaceous particles, such as is used for many 1 Italo-Ionic ’ 
oenochoai which have originated around Orvieto ; 11 it has a polished slip 
of slightly darker tone. Various details in the jug can be paralleled from 
bucchero and other Etruscan shapes. The three-ribbed handle is a 
favourite Etruscan type ; thus the oenochoe in the Louvre, illustrated by 
M. Pottier 15 ( k anse trifide avec deux boutons saillants ’), is obviously 
of the same family as our vase, which, however, has one extra groove running 
down the middle of the central and highest ridge. There is in Boston 13 
a bucchero vase in the form of six spinning-tops joined together, with a 
single funnel mouth. The squat ovoid shape of each of the three parts of 
the Toronto vase, with several grooves encircling the bodv at the base of 
the neck and again near its maximum diameter, is another common 
Etruscan characteristic. An example of such a vase in Boston 17 has also a 
ribbed loop handle with high kick ; and the encircling grooves are frequent 
enough. 18 Finally, an Etruscan oenochoe in the Royal Ontario Museum 
(Accession No. CA. 271), illustrated here (Fig. 6) for the first time, will 
serve to complete the case. Height, 0-238 m. (9^ ins.). Diameter of 
body, o-m m. (q 3 ins.). Its body, as will be seen, is almost identical in 
shape with each of the three parts of the triple jug. Moreover, it is of 
exactly the same light buff clay with the faintest tendency to pinkish-brown, 
and comes also from Bomarzo. Body grooves, squat ovoid shape, loop 
handle with high kick (having very faint scored lines running up it at cither 
side, but not deep enough to be called grooves and so make it ‘ trifide ’) and 
light buff clay all point in the same direction. The flat rectangular pro- 
jection from the lip connecting with the handle on this oenochoe is a common 
characteristic of Etruscan bucchero ; 19 it thus forms one more link in the 
chain of evidence demonstrating the Italian origin of our triple jug. The 
vases with rotelle belong in general to the later classes of Etruscan bucchero, 
i.e. after c. 600 b.c., and often have applique reliefs. It is hardly possible 
to avoid regarding this as an influence of the Proto-Corinthian and East 
Greek varieties, which were, of course, received in Italy from the middle of 
the seventh century in large quantities. By c. 550 their vogue was ex- 
hausted. Probably, therefore, we shall not be far out in dating the present 
jug to the first half of the sixth century. Besides its own intrinsic interest 
it may form a useful aid in placing and dating similar shapes and fabrics. 

(c) Two Sub- Mycenaean Hydriai 

The two vases illustrated in Figs. 7, 8 have just been acquired by the 
Museum. They are transitional between the latest Mycenaean and the 

14 Gf. Fairbanks, Cat. of Greek and Etruscan Vases in 17 Fairbanks, loc . cit., PI. LXXX, 614. (From 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston . I. p. 205. Ghiusi.) 

14 E.g. Nos. 199, 207 and 208 in the Royal Ontario 18 E.g. Fairbanks, loc. cit.. PI. LXXXYI. 646. 

Museum at Toronto {Cat. of Greek Vasesin the R.O. M. . 1 ., 1! * Gt'. Fairbanks loc. cit.. PI. LXXX, 613, 61 j.; 

1930). Walters, Cat. of Greek and Etruscan Vases in the B.M . , 

15 Vases antiques du Louvre . I, D 81, PI. 31. Yol. I, Pt. II, PI. XIY, H 138. 

lb Fairbanks, loc. at.. PI. LXXYIII, 581. 

J.H.S. — VOL. LI. N* 
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true Geometric. Some Mycenaean influence is still visible in the shapes, 
which are dimly reminiscent of the L.H. three-handled amphorae. The 
decoration also is clearly transitional ; especially is the pattern of con- 
centric arcs, with short strokes radiating outwards from the exterior one, 
around the shoulder of the larger hydria, typical of this period. But the 
clay is the fine red Attic and the paint is the rich black glaze characteristic 
of the later full Geometric style. They date almost certainly from the 
eleventh-tenth century b.c. Vases of this type and period from Attica 
(whence both these hydriai come) are very rare. One from Salamis is 



tiG. 7 . — C. i<u3 - Fig. 8. — C. 1044. 

■Si b-Myglnaean Vases a r Toronto. 


figured by Montelius. 20 In view of their rarity and interest I append a 
description. 

(1) Large hydria of sub-Mycenaean style, from Attica (Fig. 7). 
Accession No. G. 1043. Height, 0-312 m. (12} ins.). Diameter, 0-305 m. 
(12 ins.). Diameter of mouth, 0-125 m - 4! .1 ins.). Red Attic clay; black 
Geometric glaze. Rim somewhat repaired. Two horizontal handles, 
one at either side. Around shoulder, above four narrow bands encircling 
the vase, a row of ten rough concentric arcs or semicircles standing on their 
diameters, the outer semicircle having short strokes radiating out from it. 
At either side, half-way between handles and about 3 ins. above them, a 
small conical protuberance with a black ring around its base and painted 


:0 La Grae preclassique, PI. 115, 14. 
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black at the point. Neck and most of body painted black ; only the shoulder, 
inner side of handles, and under side of foot reserved in the clay. Small 
foot-ring. c. 1000-900 b.o. 

(2) Small hydria of sub-Mycenaean style, from Attica (Fig. 8). 
Accession No. C. 1044. Height, 0-114 m. (4-f ins.). Diameter, 0-114 m - 
(4-J- ins.). Fine red Attic clay; black glaze. One horizontal handle at 
either side on shoulder. Between handles, a frieze of fan-like motifs in 
outline, five on one side, six on the other. Small foot-ring. c. 1 000-900 B.c. 

J. H. Iliffe. 



THE DEFENCE OF THE ACROPOLIS AND THE PANIC 

BEFORE SALAMIS 


The Persian army, moving on Athens after Thermopylae, found the 
city deserted, but the Acropolis held by temple servants and ‘ a few poor 
men ’ : who, remembering the oracle of the ‘ wooden walls,’ ‘ for a long 
time ’ defended wooden breastworks against the Persians, but were in the 
end overpowered. 

Dr. G. B. Grundy, having recounted thus far the Herodotean story, 
writes (The Great Persian War, p. 357) : 

‘ But the strangest part of the whole story is the account of the 
impression created in the fleet by the news of the capture. The 
inconsistency between the description of the garrison and its defensive 
works, and the alarm created by the capture of the fortification, is so 
glaring as to be irreconcilable, and modern historians have naturally 
been led to form conjectures as to what actually took place.’ 

Both the usual views have disadvantages (ibid. pp. 357-59)- If only 
stragglers were left on the Acropolis (Hdt. VIII. 51) there should have been 
no surprise or panic at its fall. If, on the other hand, the Acropolis was 
strongly held, it is not clear why the fact should have been thus suppressed 
in history, or why Xerxes should have found so little difficulty in capturing 
the position. 

A simple solution, which is scarcely more than a change of emphasis, 
seems to preserve the tradition and to render it intelligible. The psephism 
of Themistocles recorded by Plutarch (Them. X.) was put into effect. 
Accordingly, the city itself was left to the care of Athena: the able-bodied 
went aboard the fleet ; and the rest of the population, having to find its 
own means of safety by the terms of the psephism, chose the protection of 
the Athenian goddess. She herself required human tendance in war as 
in peace, and therefore it was necessary that some temple servants should 
also remain. 

It is to be observed that Herodotus is in conformity with the psephism 
of Themistocles, except in his description of the party which remained 
behind with the temple servants. He calls them ttevtitcxs dvQpcb-rrous . . . 
utt’ oca0£vr|(r)s ffiov ouk ek^co pfj c gvte$ e$ IccAapTva. If Herodotus is right, 
it was not those who could not fight who remained in Athens, as the 
psephism of Themistocles definitely and crediblyimplies, but those who could 
not, for some reason impossible to guess, afford to embark. It is clear that 
the words of Herodotus must involve a misunderstanding, and must some- 
how' conceal a reference not to the poor, but to the physically unfit. The 
important phrase is acrOevriiri ( 3 iov, for the epithet ttevtis may easily have 
been suggested by it. 
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An investigation of &cr6evr|ir| (Mou with the help of the new Liddell 
and Scott shows how the misunderstanding may have arisen. There is no 
difficulty in translating dcrdsvriiri by itself as physical weakness. The 
meaning weakness occurs The. I. 3, Plat. Rep. 618 d and elsewhere; 
disease or sickness , The. II. 49; and want of strength, weakness, esp. feebleness, 
sickliness, Hdt. IV. 135, The. IV. 36 and elsewhere. The adjective &ct©evt)s 
generally seems to mean feeble or sickly, Hdt. IV. 135, tous acrfcveas Tfjs 
crrpornris, and Hdt. IV. 134, tou$ &<t6evectt&tous es Tots TocAocnrcoplas. On 
the other hand, the phrase occr6£vr|iri j 3 iou, Hdt. II. 47, certainly means 
‘ poverty, 5 and there is another parallel in Hdt. II. 88, oi xpht 10 "^ 
acrdEVEOTEpoi. aaftevelv in Ar. Pax 636 strengthens the impression that 
the use of doOEVE-ris and acr0£VTirn of financial weakness is peculiarly an 
Herodotean mannerism. L. and S. gives no other instances before the 
fourth century, except Eur. Supp. 433, 6 T daOevfis 6 nAoucnos te : where, 
however, the meaning poor is not emphasised, for the antithesis between 
‘ the weak and the rich 5 is natural enough. It is more natural still at 
Eur. Med. 739-40, not cited by L. and S. Again, the meaning of fMos 
supports the traditional rendering of dcr0£vr|ir| ( 3 (ou. According to L. 
and S. it denotes ‘ Life , i.e. not animal life (3009), but mode of life.’ The use 
of pios for jcot) is poetical only; Aesch. Ag. 1517 (a lyrical passage), Soph. 
Ajax 1031, id. Philoct. 749, ibid. 1427, and elsewhere. The meaning 
livelihood is very common, e.g. Hdt. VIII. 106. In general the word seems 
to be used most often with verbs such as TEXeurav and Siayeiv. 

Thus it seems certain that in VIII. 51 Herodotus meant by da6£vr|ir| 
fMou ‘ poverty 5 or ‘ inability to find subsistence.’ It does not follow that 
this was the true reason why these Athenians remained in Athens. There 
is an obvious alternative possibility, that Herodotus misunderstood a 
phrase of some informant, designed to convey the meaning of 5 physically 
weak 5 ; and that he changed the content of the phrase by converting it 
into his own peculiar mannerism. The accident would have been the 
easier, because the poetic use of (3ios for jeofi was beginning in the fifth 
century. The supposition that ao-0Evr|ir| (3iou may contain this misunder- 
standing at least shows one possible way in which the ‘ poor people 5 of 
Herodotus may represent the physically unfit element implied by the 
psephism of Themistocles. Or the discrepancy may be smaller still ; for 
all that Herodotus has done is to differentiate by their poverty those who 
remained on the Acropolis, not, as he should, from those who could afford 
to seek refuge in some safer place, that is, from others in the same group of 
the physically unfit, but, by a slight confusion, from those who embarked 
for Salamis. 

Therefore it is sufficiently clear, both from the psephism recorded by 
Plutarch and from the narrative of Herodotus which is substantially in 
agreementwith.it, that therewas no serious intention to maintain the military 
defence of the Acropolis, a plan which would probably have been quite 
unsound tactically, and which history denies. That is not to say that all 
thought for the city itself had been lightly abandoned. On the contrary, 
the actual site of an ancient city commanded the veneration of the citizens, 
for their gods and the tombs of their ancestors were there. Aeschylus, 
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who fought at Salamis, clearly remembers that the Greeks were liberating 
not only themselves, but their home, the dwellings of their gods, and the 
tombs of their forefathers on that day ( Pers . 402-5). It was because this 
sentiment was so strong, that intellectualists from Alcaeus onwards felt 
the need of the maxim avSpes ou Tbyn iroAts : and that on this occasion 
Adeimantus could tell Themistocles that he had no right to vote among 
the other commanders, because he had now no city. 

The Athenians accordingly, like the Romans after the sack of Rome 
by the Gauls (Liv. V. 30), must have been profoundly unwilling to leave 
the site of their city. But, as they were no doubt persistently assured, the 
Pallas, like the god at Delphi (Hdt. VIII. 36), 1 would herself protect her 
own. Diodorus explicitly says that the consternation of the Athenians 
in the fleet at Salamis was caused partly by the devastation of Attica, and 
partly by the destruction not of the city but of the Tspevos of Athena 
(XI. 15, 2). Members of other contingents, less affected by these disasters, 
were alarmed by the desperate situation in which they themselves were 
(ibid.). 

It is becoming evident that in Athena were focussed many of the various 
sanctities which had guarded the ttoAis in the world of earlier thought. 2 
She is pre-eminently Trpopcr<os, -ttoAiouxos, or -rroAias. It is probable that 
the name ttocAAccs itself is only an alternative form of -rroAids. 3 4 The name 
Athena is pre-Hellenic, and the goddess seems certainly to descend from 
the Minoan-Mvcenaean armed goddess of the homed Possibly the 
original meaning of the name Athena was something like the meaning of 
-rroAids. Apparently Athena became in pre-Hellenic context the goddess 
not only of the home but of the whole town or fortress ; for there was an 
’AQijvri Aapicrcua near Mantinea (Paus. VII. 17, 5), at a stronghold called 
Tsiyos, a word which Fick 5 supposes to translate Adpicra. To the pro- 
tective function of Athena her epithet dAaAKopevrits is appropriate in the 
meaning ‘ repeller of foes.’ It is no more a local adjective than ’A0r|vai'oc 
(the wide early distribution of Athena’s worship sufficiently refutes the 
explanation of her as f] ’A0T)vaicc Kopr)). Perhaps Athena’s other epithet 
Alea 6 should be interpreted in a like sense. Equally appropriate to 
the protective function is Athena’s attribute, the apotropaic gorgon mask, 
one lock of whose hair, lent by the goddess, was sufficient in legend to repel 
an invading army from Tegea (Apollodorus, II. 7, 3). The gorgon mask 
has a place also in the story of Salamis. On the early and respectable 
authority of Clidemus (E. M. Walker in C.A.H. V. p. 473), Plutarch 

1 Even at Delphi the agency of a protective of Greek Religion, pp. 26-28. 

Athena seems to have been supposed : for the miracle J 1 otgnechische Ortsnamen , p. 95. 

which sa\ ed the precinct of Apollo is said both hv 6 I he epithet Alea is referred e.g. by Lewis and 
Herodotus 37 " 3 D) ari d by Diodorus (XI. 14, Short to the Arcadian King Aleus or city Alea — a 

3) to have occurred when the Persians reached the t\pical inversion, as the connexion between Aleus and 
temple of Athena npovaicr. the apotiopaic Athena at Tegea at once suggests. 

Cl. some suggestions which I made in Classical Cf. Sir James Frazer’s note on Apollodorus II. 7, 
Philology , XX\ . (19307, pp. 3, {citing Alcidamas, Odyss., 1476, pp. 179 sq. Blass.), 

3 G. Mali low, A eue \ lege durch die Griechische Sprache where the maidenhood of the defensive Athena seems 

und Diehl ung, p. 419. involved. The relevance of this I hope to investigate 

4 C. M. Ailsson, M moan- Mycenaean Religion and its in a subsequent paper. 

Survival in Greek Religion , pp. 419-30: id., History 
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[Them. X.) tells how the gorgon was said to have been stolen from Athena’s 
statue, and how the search for it was made the excuse for opening the kits 
of the Athenians before they embarked, for the provision of ration allowance. 
The incident shows that in popular feeling the gorgon seemed of the utmost 
importance for the part which the goddess was expected to play : pre- 
sumably the general opinion, well understood by Themistocles, would not 
have tolerated so readily a search on any other pretext. 

Themistocles then overruled local and religious sentiment by skilful 
deference to it ; but in the first clause of his psephism he committed the 
city to the care of Athena. His success in winning the adoption of his plan 
was apparently made possible by the support of the more enlightened and 
aristocratic of the citizens, called in the tradition (Arist. Ath. Pol. XXIII.) 
the Areopagites, who at least assured the fit population of physical necessities 
by ready money for a few days, and probably promises of more. This is 
Aristotle’s version of the service for which according to him the Areopagus 
gained an extension of political influence. The result has seemed incredible ; 
and besides, as Plutarch noticed {Them. X.), in the earlier account of 
Clidemus it was the subtle compulsion of Themistocles, not the voluntary 
generosity of the rich, that provided the ration allowance which the 
personnel of Greek navies required. It is much more likely that the 
Areopagites, 7 or the class whicli they represent in the narratives, 
gained credit at the time of Salamis, not merely for patriotic liberality 
(which they probably also displayed, before or in spite of Themistocles’ 
trickeries), but mainly because, in their appraisement of the situation, they 
proved in the end to have been right. After all, as Aeschylus could say, 
the gods preserved the city of Pallas (Pers. 347). But at first most of the 
citizens, with their strong faith in their local sanctities, and with the pre- 
cedent of Delphi — whatever actually may have happened there — fresh in 
their memory, must have inferred from the assurances of divine defence 
which they had been given, that Xerxes would never even capture the 
Acropolis. 

If it is true that the first thought of the Athenians was for their sacred 
places, and that they really believed that their goddess would offer super- 
natural resistance to Xerxes, it was inevitable that the quick capture of the 
Acropolis should inspire consternation in the Athenians on board the fleet. 
They must have thought that their goddess herself was defeated, and that 
they had no longer hope of victory. They must have remembered anew 
the ambiguous omen of the sacred snake which had refused its offering 
(Hdt. VIII. 41) ; and though that may have been a manipulation, to tempt 
them to embark in the belief that Athena had herself departed, it is probable 
that now, after assurances of her protection, only the evil interpretation 
occurred to them. However, courage and confidence soon revived, perhaps 
because another divine manifestation, this time favourable, was observed : 
the miraculous procession from Eleusis, proving that the gods still lived 
(Hdt. VIII. 65), and might yet help their worshippers. 


7 In 480 the Areopagus had just recovered from Wade-Gcry in C.q.xxv. [1931], P . 81). 
the disparaging results of Peisistratid c packing 5 (H. T. 
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The conclusions, therefore, are these. The narrative given by 
Herodotus of the defence of the Acropolis and of the panic in the fleet at 
its fall is on the whole sound, and intelligible on the supposition that the 
Athenians were concerned for the safety of their sacred places, and trusted 
their goddess to defend her home : a supposition which helps also to explain 
Aristotle’s account of the service of the Areopagites, and which gives 
relevance to the incidents of the gorgon mask, the sacred snake, and the 
miraculous procession. 

W. F. J. Knight. 



THE TEMPLE OF APHAIA AT AEGINA 


Furtw angler’s reconstructions 1 * of the pediments of the temple of 
Aphaia, though in the main right, can be improved in certain details. 
The object of these notes is to criticise certain suggested improvements. I 
take the West pediment first. Schrader - has recently advocated a return 
to something like the Cockerill 3 scheme. His chief objections to Furt- 
wangler are that the blocks of the Geison as arranged by Furtwangler do 
not agree with the footprints of the figures which tbey are meant to carry, 
that Furtwangler’s assumption of a fourth prostrate figure is based on a 
fragmentary arm which may well belong to the East pediment, that the 
combatants should be divided into friends on one side of Athena and foes 
on the other, and that it is impossible for the archers to shoot out into 
space. I take these points in order. Furtwangler, as far as possible, put 
the Geison blocks in positions corresponding to those in which they w r ere 
found ; 4 Schrader’s chief objection is to Block 5, in which, he says, the 
space is not the right shape for the plinth of the Athena, but there is no 
doubt that there is room enough, and as no ancient edge of this plinth is 
preserved, 5 how 7 can we tell what was its shape ? Secondly, the only 
evidence (fr. 62) which Schrader adduces for a piece of one pediment 
being found among the remains of the other rests, as Pfuhl 6 has shown, on 
a misprint. The desire to have friends on one side of the pediment and 
foes on the other is purely modern ; the Gigantomachies of the Megarian 
treasury and the Hekatompedon and the Centauromachv of the West 
pediment at Olympia all take no account of the sides of the pediment in 
dividing the combatants. Schrader quotes no parallels for his own recon- 
struction (Fig. 2) because there are none; it involves far too much over- 
lapping, which Greek sculptors of the archaic period avoided when work- 
ing in the round ; Schrader has to assume that a piece was cut out of the 
shield of the figure which lies in front of Athena to make room for her 
legs. Furtwangler, however, can adduce numerous parallels from Greek 
vases for his reconstruction (Fig. 1) : the Geryon cup 7 of Euphronios has 
just such a battle over a fallen foe with Athena helping one of the com- 
batants. The reason for this similarity of composition is not that both 
were borrowing from Samian models, as Furtwangler suggests: 8 the West 
w 7 as ahead of the East in such things : there is no cross-influence, but the 
compositional problem of the pediment is the same as that of the outside 


1 Furtwangler, Aegina ; references in thh> article 
are to Furtwangler’s nos. 

- Oest. Jahresh. 1922-4, p. 83. 

3 Furtwangler, op. at., p. 187. 

4 Op. cit., p. 203. 

5 Op. cit., p. 2 16. 


6 B.PhAV. 1918, p. 970. Furtwangler himself 
corrected the error after the publication of Aegina. 

' F.-R., pi. 2 2; Ptuhl, .Malerei u. ^ eichnung , Fig. 
39 1 ■ 

8 Op. at., p. 313. 
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of the cup. Studniczka 9 also suggested that the archers should be turned 
inwards, but this transposition spoils the central groups and puts the 
caesura too near the outside : the Furtwangler group would naturally be 
completed by a friend of the fallen man, but this is precluded by the 
raking cornice. 10 Another transposition is more likely. Wolters 11 wanted 
to transpose nos. i and 13, and correspondingly 33 and 24. There is 
some evidence for this, because in Cockerell's first drawing, when he was 



Fig. 1 . — Furtwaxgler-Wolters. 

19 



Fig. 2. — Schrader. 

Schemes tor the West Pediment. 

most influenced by the position in which the figures were actually found, 
no. 13 is placed in the corner. Nos. 1 and 33 are more weathered than 
no. 13, which would be curious if they had been in the corners protected 
by the slanting Geison. Nos. 1 and 33, if placed in the middle, obscure 
the legs of the combatants less than would no. 13 and its fellow. Xos. 1 
and 33 are nearer death than no. 13, therefore it is natural to fight over 
their bodies and to fight with no. 13. 


41 



Fig. 3 — Tiil East Pediment i Furtwangler) . 

A recent paper by A. Thiersch 12 has raised the question of the com- 
position of the East pediment. The main contention is chronological. 
Thiersch believes that the East pediment was wilfully damaged by exiled 
democrats, led by Nikodromos soon after 487 ; that it was restored before 
Salamis and the damaged figures set up in front of the temple to be a 
memorial of the sacrilege; and that the head no. 12 1 is the remains of a 


9 Olympia OstgiebeL p. i. 

10 Ci\ Pfuhl. op. cit.y Fig. 371. 

11 Aginetische Beitrage. p. 49. This is shown in 


Fig. 1 . 

12 Gott. Gel. Xcuhrichten, 1928, p. 167. 
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statue put up after Salamis and destroyed by the Athenians in 457. 
Detailed examination of this theory is the province of the historian rather 
than of the archaeologist. The chronology certainly agrees with the 
stylistic evidence, and if the East pediment was wilfully damaged about 
490, it cannot have been by Persians, as Langlotz 13 suggested, because 
Aegina was then Medising. Whatever be the truth about this, Thiersch 
draws a further inference from the theory of wilful damage, that the Geison 
blocks would remain unharmed by the marauders and the new statues 
would be put where the old ones were, so that the composition would 
remain unchanged. This is not a necessary inference. In the West 
pediment 11 the blocks are hollowed to a depth of 18-25 mm. to receive 
plinths 30-35 mm. thick, in the East pediment 13 the blocks are hollowed 
to a depth of 33-55 mm. to receive plinths at least 50 mm. thick. Sup- 
posing that the old East pediment had a composition like that of the West 
and plinths of the same thickness, it would be easy to convert it to take 
the new composition by hollowing the blocks deeper. 

There is, then, no need to assume that our East pediment repeats the 
composition of the old East pediment, and there are the strongest stylistic 
reasons against it. It is easy to show the advance in single figures, for 
from the evidence of the heads we may assume that the old East pediment 
was not less archaic than the West; compare the fallen figures nos. 33 and 
41 ; in the West the legs are artificially crossed and the ‘ archaic ’ smile 
remains on the face, in the East the whole body writhes in anguish and 
the teeth are clenched in pain ; compare the two Athenas, 16 the one 
smiling, with ornamental drapery, the other nearly solemn, with simpler 
drapery. The archer 17 of the West pediment has knee and foot firmly 
on the ground, Heracles’ 18 knee is off the ground, and every ounce of 
weight is behind the bow. Lastly, compare nos. 14 and 72, and note the 
more solid proportions and more vigorous musculature of the latter. We 
are, however, not concerned with single figures, but with the groups and 
the composition as a whole. The groups on either side of Athena in the 
West pediment are paralleled by vases of the time of Euphronios, 19 the 
corresponding groups in the East pediment by vases of the Berlin painter 
and the Tyszkiewicz painter, 20 that is, some fifteen years later. But the 
composition of the whole (Fig. 3) shows a similar advance. The West 
pediment is composed of four groups and Athena ; these groups are com- 
pletely independent of each other. This composition in independent 
groups recalls the Siphnian treasury, though there the middle group of 
three is bound together by the tripod. In the East pediment the whole 
composition is a unity; there are no independent groups, a rhythm of 
motion runs through the whole, up the body of the fallen man on the right 
side of the pediment, 21 down the body and leg of Heracles, 22 up the squire 


13 Z ur Z ei{ beitimmung. p. 71 . The Aeginetans gave 17 No. 8. 

earth and water to the heralds of Dareius 1 Herodotus, 18 No. 86. 

VI. 49). 19 See n. 7. 

14 Furtwangler, op. at., p. 203. 20 Furtwangler, op. at ., p. 344, tigs. 274-6. 

15 Ibid., p. 225. 21 Xo. 89. 

16 Xos. 19 and 65. 11 Xo. 86. 
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again , 23 down his master , 24 echoed in his master’s opponent , 25 and finally 
brought to rest in the spear of Athena ; 26 it starts off again down Athena’s 
body, and if more figures of the left side were preserved we could no doubt 


vV' 










Fig. 5. — Head no. 65. 


Fit;. 6 . — Head no. 89. 


trace a similar course to the end in the corner. This composition looks 
forward to the West pediment of Olympia, which has the same linear 
scheme, only its lines are reinforced and the gaps filled. It is, then, unlikely 
that our East pediment repeats the composition of the old East pediment. 


22 No. 82. 


24 No. 77. 


24 No. 72. 


2li No. 67. 
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Thiersch attributes the head, no. 12 1 (Fig. 4), to a statue erected 
after Salamis : yet an Aeginetan memorial statue would probably have 
been of bronze. In Aegitia Furtwangler had already gone back on his 
earlier view 27 that it belonged to one of the Pediments. His grounds are 
that it is too big for the East pediment, that the form of the skull is 
unparalleled, that there is no similar ear in the work of the master of the 
East pediment. As a matter of fact, the head is smaller 23 than the head 
of the East pediment Athena, and the measurement from the inner corner 
of the eye to the middle of the mouth is only 1 mm. more than the corre- 
sponding measurement in no. 41 (the dying man). It is a large head, 
and might belong to one of the warriors near Athena, perhaps to 
no. 72 ; the form of the skull, which is not abnormal, may have been 
determined by its nearness to the raking cornice. The ear, which is 
Furtwangler’ s chief difficulty, recurs in heads from all three pediments. 
It is incorrect to speak of a West pediment 
ear and an East pediment ear, or of a 
West pediment sculptor and an East pedi- 
ment sculptor. There are three ears 
and three sculptors, and they are not 
divided by pediments. Ear A is dis- 
tinguished by a very narrow vertical slit 
at the bottom of the opening ; it occurs 
in nos. 19-33, 6 5 ( Fi §- 5)> 8 9 ( Fi ffi 6 )> 

120, 12 1 ; with this ear go long, almond 
eyes and a wide mouth. I am not 
certain if we have any other figures by 
this sculptor on the West pediment ; on 
the East pediment no. 72 will be his, if 
no. 121 is really its head. Ear B is 
shorter than A, the bottom of the 
opening is wider and the bottom point 
is further forward and higher; it occurs 
in nos. 8, 25, 44 (Fig. 7), 86, 115, 119. 

With this go short, wide eyes and a 
narrower face than with A. Ear C is also small, and has more detailed lining 
of the fleshy part thanB; it occurs in nos. 14, 32, 82, 116. With it go short, 
narrow eyes and small mouth ; the distance between the outside corners 
of the eyes is shorter than with B. No. 22 is by this sculptor, because of 
the proportions of its body, no. 41 because of the proportions ol its face. 
I prefer not to attribute the remaining figures. B and C are nearer to 
each other than they are to A, and A, if any, can claim Ionian descent. 
All three worked on all three pediments. 

Finally, I should like to express my gratitude to the Direction of the 
Glyptothek, Munich, for the photographs reproduced and the permission 
to reproduce them. 

T. B. L. Webster. 



Fig. 7. — HtAL) no. 44. 


Furtwangler, op. cit., pp. 261-3. 


29 Ibid p. 263. 
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The following summary is principally compiled from reports supplied 
by the excavators or by their colleagues, to all of whom I wish to express 
my thanks. 1 I again owe a special debt to the Director of the German 
Institute, Prof. Karo, who kindly sent me the proofs of his article in Arch. 
Anz . 1931, from which I have been able to fill several gaps. For details 
which could not, for reasons of space, be included here, I make re- 
ference to that article, to Prof. Oikonomos’s ’'Ek 0 £ctis tcov -rreirpccynEVGov rfjs 
’ApyaioAoyiKqs 'ETcapstccs and to M. Bequignon’s article in B.C.H. 1930, 
4520 ff. 

Athens and Attica 

The American excavations in the Athenian Agora, conducted by Prof. 
T. L. Shear, made a very satisfactory beginning in the early summer of 
1931 ; they will be resumed in February 1932. Two sectors, each of about 
1200 square metres area, were excavated, and in each important results were 
obtained. In the northern area the foundations of a large building which 
runs from north to south across the entire area as far as the cutting of the 
Athens-Peiraeus railway (how much further in this direction it may go 
cannot be said) came to light. This building, a narrow structure with two 
rows of columns on its east side, is identified with the Royal Stoa which 
Pausanias places on the right as one enters the Agora (Fig. 1); another 
narrow building, as yet partially excavated, may be the Stoa of Zeus 
Eleutherios. A water-channel in a wide street immediately west of this 
latter Stoa yielded some inscribed stelai which had been used as cover- 
blocks ; others are still in situ and will be removed next year. A colossal 
marble statue of Hadrian was also found here : this must be the statue of 
Hadrian mentioned by Pausanias as standing near the Stoa of Zeus. 

Two other interesting pieces of sculpture were found — one a herm, with 
a head in the style of the herm of Alcamenes, which supports the torso of a 
seated child (Fig. 2), the other a statue of a woman the style of which 
recalls that of Timotheos and which, it is thought, may be an original of 
the fourth century (Fig. 3). 2 There are also a fine Greek head from a relief 
and various other pieces of sculpture. 

The earliest pottery is Mycenaean; Geometric and archaic Attic are 
also represented. The Mycenaean and Geometric come from a depth of 
six or seven metres. Most notable are two fragmentary Attic cups, one of 


1 I am indebted to Prof. T. L. Shear for Figs. Figs. 14-18. 

1-3, to the British School at Athens for Figs. 6-10, - These two pieces and the statue of Hadrian are 

to Prof. D. M. Robinson for Fig. 11, to Miss W. illustrated in Illustrated London Sews, July 29, 1931. 
Eamb for Figs. 12, 13, and to Sir A. Evans for 
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which is described as being in the style of Douris, the other, white ground, 
in that of Sotades. On the interior of the latter is a figure in a long purple 
cloak, playing the lyre, with a rabbit crouching by his side. 

On the north slope of the Acropolis Mr. Broneer of the American School 
has identified a small sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite. A path leads 
from it up to the north side of the Acropolis. The discovery is interesting, 
as Mr. Broneer is evidently right in identifying the sanctuary with that of 
Aphrodite ev Kiiiroig, mentioned by Pausanias in connection with the 
Arrephoroi (Paus. I. 27, 3). 

A hitherto unknown rock-inscription addressed to Aphrodite and 
another to Eros have been noted here. The pottery ranges from Early 
Helladic to Roman. 

In Mr. Aristophron’s excavation at the Academy a marble loutrophoros 
and an extremely well-preserved base, decorated on three sides with reliefs, 
and evidently dating from the early fourth century, have been found 
(Fig. 4). Further work has been done on the Academy road, and at the 
northernmost point yet reached foundations of a large building which, it 
is thought, may be the Academy, have come to light. 

Between December 1930 and June 1931 excavations were conducted 
on the Pnyx by the Greek Archaeological Service under the joint direction 
of Dr. K. Kourouniotis and Mr. H. A. Thompson, Fellow of the American 
School. The levels and stratification were examined by cutting numerous 
trenches through the semicircular area bounded on the south by the 
artificial scarp and on the north by the great curved retaining wall. The 
remains of three periods came to light. 

In the First Period, advantage was taken of the natural hill slope so 
that the audience sat facing north-east; the speaker stood below facing 
south-west. The shallow cavea was hewn for the most part from the bed- 
rock, and its dressed rock surface may still be traced in front of the great 
surviving bema. The front of the auditorium was formed by a terrace 
supported by a low retaining wall running approximately parallel to the 
high scarp. Part of its bedding consists of the so-called three steps dis- 
covered by Curtius in 1862. Historical considerations suggest a date 
around 500 b.c. for this First Period. 

In the Second Period the entire arrangement was reversed. It is clear 
that the curved inner retaining wall, first discovered by the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Service in 1 9 1 1-12 and now traced to its full extent, raised the back 
of the auditorium high enough to turn its slope toward the south-west. 
The objects found in the earth filling of this period substantiate the state- 
ment of Plutarch ( Themistocles , 19), to the effect that the Thirty Tyrants of 
404, 3 b.c. turned the bema of the Pnyx so that it no longer faced toward 
the sea but toward the land. 

The Third Period represents a rebuilding and enlargement of the 
Second. The front of its auditorium was formed by the newly-cut scarp 
from the centre of which projects the rock-hewn bema. The back of the 
cavea was supported by the monumental outer retaining wall. The 
familiar three steps in the western part of the scarp provided entrance from 
an artificial terrace on the hilltop. The main entrance was a broad stair- 
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way leading up from the north over the great retaining wall. The cuttings 
for its bedding survive on the top and at the foot of that wall. The objects 
found in the new filling and the similarity in construction of this retaining 



Fio. 4 . — Marble Base found near the Academy, Athlns. 


wall and other Hadrianic buildings in Athens make probable the dating 
of the final reconstruction to the time of Hadrian. 

The south corner of the East pediment of the Parthenon is being repaired 
and restored by Mr. Balanos, who has now completed his reconstruction of 



Fig. 5. — Reliefs from the Peiraeus, Copies of Figures on the Shield of the Parthenos. 


the north colonnade. In the courtyard of the Acropolis Museum Dr. Rhys 
Carpenter recognised the missing figure U from the West pediment of the 
Parthenon, in the lower half of a statue of a seated woman which has long 
stood exactly opposite to the entrance to the Museum In June a 
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remarkable chance find was made when the basement of a house in the 
neighbourhood of the lower end of Hermes Street was being enlarged ; this 
is a life-size marble statue of a seated man, perhaps Dionysus, to judge by 
the panther-skin on the stool on which he is sitting, and is evidently a work 
of about 520 b.c. Head, one arm, and part of one shoulder are missing : 
one arm was raised and presumably rested on a staff. The condition of 
the surface is astonishingly good ; a certain amount of colour remains, 
particularly on the panther skin, the contours and details of which are 
drawn in dull black paint. In spite of the damage which it has suffered 
this is a really first-rate acquisition to the existing sculpture of the 
late-archaic period. In my previous report I omitted to mention an early 
archaic statue recently found and at present in the Theseum : this is a 
nude male figure, under life-size, of which the head and body are tolerably 
well preserved ; it is a little later than the Sunium Apollo, to which it bears 
a rather strong resemblance. 

Of discoveries in the neighbourhood of Athens, the chance finding 
of a series of marble reliefs, and other less important remains, in the 
harbour at Peiraeus is, of course, the most remarkable. 3 The reliefs are 
Roman work presumably of the second half of the second century a.d. ; 
Schrader has already pointed out that some of them (cf. Fig. 5) are copies 
of the figures on the shield of the Parthenos (see Schrader, Gnomon, 1931, 
165; Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akad. 1931, 185 ff.). As they appear to 
be extremely competent copies, and the preservation of the surface is 
excellent in almost all cases, the importance of this find need not be 
emphasised. The find is evidently the result of the burning of a ship in the 
harbour, traces of burning being visible on some of the objects ; there is 
more than one example of most of the reliefs. 

Dr. Mylonas has continued his work on the prehistoric site at H. Kosmas, 
near Glyphada ; the well-preserved early Helladic houses have now been laid 
bare, and remains of a Mycenaean acropolis wall have been distinguished. 
There is nothing to fill the gap between Early Helladic and Late Mycenaean 
(see Karo, A. Anz ■ 1931, 231). 

Drs. Kourouniotis and Mylonas have made a number of important 
investigations at Eleusis, which have resulted in considerable additions to 
our knowledge of the topography of the site. 4 

The prehistoric settlement on the southern slope of the Acropolis, 
which was covered by Roman and Geometric strata, revealed a Mycenaean 
stratum a metre and a half thick, and below this a Middle Helladic, which 
is rather thicker than the Mycenaean. There was no break between the 
Middle Helladic and the Mycenaean, which leads in turn, without a break, 
to Geometric. There was no Early Helladic stratum, the Early Helladic 
sherds which were found having come down from the top of the Acropolis. 
The Middle Helladic houses are mostly of the usual apsidal type, but there 
were two rectangular house plans. A large Mycenaean house was found. 
Between the walls and below the floors of the Middle Helladic houses 


3 Illustrated London \eics, Jan. 31, 1931; J. Anz. 4 Cf. Karo A. Anz. 1931, 225 and ff. ; Kourouniotis 

JOS 1 ? ' 22 9 an( ^ ff* (Karon. in [ r t and Archaeology, Aug. 1931. 
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were graves, most of which had no funerary furniture. However, one of 
two Early Helladic graves, found near the Portico of Philon, contained a 
number of offerings, a bronze razor with silver studs, many small triangular 
ornaments made of boar’s tusks, etc. The pottery presents few unusual 
features, though a couple of incised Cycladic fragments may be mentioned. 

As to the remains of the historic period : the mass of earth which had 
accumulated in front of the Portico of Philon has been further cleared, and 
a stretch of Peisistratean wall, with restorations of the Cimonian period, 
has been revealed ; the Periclean wall on the east side of the temenos has 
been opened to view in two places by clearances made in the later fortifica- 
tion wall which conceals it. 

Perhaps the most striking results have been obtained north-west of the 
Great Propylaea, where a long stretch of wall which seems likely to be 
Peisistratean, a gateway and two towers have come to light; this wall 
is a direct continuation of the line of the temenos wall, and can only be 
part of the defensive system of the town. 

Boeotia 

In the refugee-quarter, at Thebes S. of the railway, Prof. Keramo- 
poullos has uncovered a late house in which was found a coin of the period 
220-197 b.c. In a corner of one of the rooms were found some clay female 
figures ; a headless marble statuette of a woman, which still shows traces of 
colour, was found in another room, where there were also loom-weights 
beside what appears to be the emplacement of a loom. The excavator 
connects the destruction of the house either with Mummius’ destruction 
of Thebes in 146-5, or with Sulla’s in 86 b.c. 

At Haliartos the site of the acropolis sanctuary found in 1926 was 
further excavated by Mr. R. P. Austin. It was found that the eastern end 
of the temple had been completely destroyed. A mass of structural poros, 
including fragments of column drums, was found at a distance of eighteen 
metres from the west end, and it is assumed that this is the ruin of tfie east 
facade, and that the temple was about eighteen metres in length. 

Adjacent to the north side of the existing temple-foundations, at a 
lower level, was found a structure about sixteen metres long and two metres 
wide composed of heavy squared blocks of poros. It is possible that this 
is a relic of the foundations of an earlier temple. 

A votive deposit was found outside the western arc of the temenos- 
wall. It contained a mass of pottery, including sherds with incised 
inscriptions. Among these there was a dedication to Athena. This dis- 
covery has a twofold significance. Since none of the sacred buildings at 
Haliartos which Pausanias was able to identify by name was a temple of 
Athena, this find represents the recovery of a fact which had disappeared 
from general, and even from local, knowledge before Pausanias’ time; 
secondly, it renders extremely probable the suggestion previously made 
by the excavator, that this sanctuary was among those other temples which 
Pausanias saw at Haliartos and set down in his record as being nameless 
and in a ruined condition. 
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The long rectangular building to the south of the temple was scarcely 
more than defined in outline in the excavation of 1 926 ; but from the identity 
in stvle between its walls and those of the tehevos it had already been judged 
to be contemporary with the temple and to be a part of the sacred precinct. 
This inference has now been justified. In the interior of the building, 
four circular stone bases were uncovered, about -75 m. in diameter, disposed 
at equal intervals along a centre-line running the long way of the building. 
They were evidently the bases of the pillars supporting the roof, and it is 
fairly certain that this rectangular building was a single long hall. Excava- 
tion outside its north wall revealed a well-preserved passage paved with 
limestone, leading into the precinct from the west and extending as far as 
the flight of steps found in 1926. This paved passage, therefore, gave 
access to the temple by way of the steps. As it also continues below the steps 
round the north-east angle of the long hall towards the first doorway of the 
latter it evidently gave access to the long hall as well, and the association 
between the long hall and the temple may be considered to be established. 
The exact purpose of the long hall remains undecided. 

The smaller finds include a quantity of pottery, mostly of the period 
from the sixth to the fourth century; fragments of two proxeny-decrees, 
one of which contains a grant of citizenship to the proxenos ; and an excellent 
painted clay antefix. 

The Peloponnese 

Professor Shear, who has now published accounts of discoveries 
previously made in the cemeteries of Corinth, in A.J.A. 1930, 403 ff. (cf. Art 
and Archaeology, May and June 1930; March and April 1931), continued 
his investigations in the neighbourhood of the Cheliotomylos mound, 
choosing a site on the hillside to the south-east. Although some Geometric 
objects and early sherds were found here, as well as a fountain house and 
walls of the fourth century b.c., the chief result was the discovery that the 
hillside is closely packed with Roman tombs. The tombs are usually 
constructed of two chambers, and have graves set in niches ; three periods 
may be distinguished by means of the coins and lamps, and by structural 
changes : (i) before the end of the first century a.d. ; (ii) re-use in the 
second century ; (iii) in the latter part of the fourth century when they were 
filled with bodies. The undecorated stucco with which the walls are 
covered belongs to the last period of use, but beneath this is a layer which 
was decorated : in one case with pictures of an armed Roman soldier, who 
stands in a panel on either side of the grave, while in the tympanum of the 
niche are two peacocks facing each other over a vase; the background is 
filled with garlands and flowers. Over a side-grave in the outer chamber 
of the same tomb are two tritons, above dolphins, grouped about a 
large vase. These paintings cannot be later than the end of the first 
century a.d. 

Miss Newhall has published a summary of the finds from the Corinthian 
Cerameicus in A.J.A. 1931, p. 1 and ff. This remarkably interesting series 
of finds covers the period from the eighth century to the fourth, and in- 
cludes, besides an enormous number of vases, a large collection of terra- 
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cottas, and a fragmentary bronze bowl with a late-archaic dedication to 
Aphrodite (tam AQkoAlTAMEN*l). That the immense quantities of pottery 
found here are actually from the potters’ quarter is proved by the discovery 
of trial pieces (p. 7), and the fact that there is an undoubted Protocorinthian 
fragment among these (p. 9) is yet another proof of the origin of the Proto- 
corinthian style. 

Further finds, of which I have not received detailed information, were 
made in the summer of 1931, both in the Cerameicus and elsewhere; the 
latter include a fifth-century chamber-tomb excavated by Dr. Carpenter 
(see Karo in A. Anz. 1931, 250). A Hellenistic sima, with a lion’s-head 
spout of flamboyant style, is published in B.C.H. 1930, 473, Fig. 14, and 
A. Anz. 1 931, 237, Fig. 14. 

At the temple of Hera Akraia, Perachora, the British School continued 
the work begun in 1930. 5 The first task was naturally to complete the 
excavation of the area known, from votive inscriptions found in 1930, to be 
that in which the Heraeum once stood. Although a number of workmen 
were employed in this area for seven weeks, the limits of the votive deposit 
have not yet been reached, and it is evident there is still much to be done 
before the deposit is exhausted. The area is divided into two principal 
sectors by a central complex of walls which were laid bare last year. In 
both enormous quantities of pottery were again found, and, as before, there 
was a large proportion of fine Protocorinthian (perhaps the most notable 
piece of which is a large fragment with the forepart of a centaur painted in 
the polychrome technique of the Chigi vase) . Much imported pottery was 
again found — especially notable is the number of fragments of undoubted 
Etruscan bucchero ; and there were again a number of fragments with 
votive inscriptions, on some of which the name, or part of the name, of the 
goddess is preserved. In both sectors terracotta figurines were plentiful ; 
these show a variety of styles : about twenty Rhodian or Samian examples 
(cf. Fig. 6) are of particular interest. Considerably more ivory was found 
this year than last : the total number of seventh-century circular seals is now 
twenty, and some of these are of exceptionally fine workmanship (cf. Fig. 7). 
It is worth remarking that the examples from Perachora approximate more 
closely in style to those from the Argive Heraeum than to those from Sparta. 
A fine ivory relief with Artemis, with a lion in front of her (compare the 
relief from Syracuse, JS'ot. Scav. 1895, p. 119, Fig. 1), and a couchant lion 
devouring a doe (this almost exactly like examples from Sparta) were also 
found. But the most remarkable ivory yet discovered is the beautifully 
preserved head shown in Fig. 8 — evidently Oriental, not Greek, work. 
The technique of this head is singularly elaborate ; the eyelids are inlaid in 
bronze, the whites are of ivory, and the pupils were of some other material 
but are now lost. 

This head was found in the lower sector, where the ground falls away 
sharply below the complex of walls, at a depth cf two metres, in a stratum 
which contained a fine ivory seal of the seventh century, and Protocorinthian 
and Corinthian pottery. Unfortunately, however, no importance can be 


5 J.H.S. 1930, 238 ; Illustrated London Xews, Nov. 15, 1930, and May 2. and Nov. 28, 1931. 
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attached to the context as the whole of this lower sector (like the greater 
part of the other) is not chronologically stratified, and the date of the head 
must therefore be determined by internal evidence. 



Fig. 6. — Clay Mask of East-Greek Style from the Heraelm, Pf.rachora. 



Fig. 7. — Ivory Sfal from the Heraelm, Fig. 8. — Ivory Head from the 

Perachora. Heraeum, Perachora. 

The most remarkable finds of the year were the bronzes which came 
to light in the lower sector. The archaic deposit (which had formed as the 
objects were washed down by rain from the upper area) was here about two 
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metres thick and reached a depth of over three metres. It contained a 
large collection of bronze vases, which were found at various levels within 
the limits implied above, and were often embedded in fine alluvial strata 



Fig. 9. — Bronze Lion from the Heraeuj, Perachora. 


of gravel. The great majority were mesomphalic phialai, of which many 
were crushed beyond repair; many, however, are excellently preserved 
and some have engraved or embossed decoration ; there were also found : a 
very fine large bronze cup (with offset rim, two horizontal handles, hemi- 



Fig. 10. — Bronze Sphinx and Bell from the Heraecm, Perachora. 


spherical body and high foot), a bronze oinochoe with silvered rivets at the 
handle (there is an example of the same fabric in the British Museum from 
Camirus), bronze skyphoi of Protocorinthian shape, and other vases. As 
last year, several statuettes were found — the most remarkable a Proto- 
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corinthian lion, just over six inches long (Fig. 9), perhaps from a tripod, 
a geometric doe, a sphinx (Fig. ro), a ram, and a bull (Fig. 10) with a 
dedicator}' inscription : Nauuaxos pe ocve0£K£ toci Hpat tou Aipa/tat (sixth 
century, with ‘ Sicyonian ’ epsilons) — a find which proves that the harbour 
of the Heraeum was an important feature of the town, a point of con- 
siderable interest, since to-day the harbour is far from impressive. Great 
numbers of pins, etc. were also found, as well as several excellent examples 
of Argive-Corinthian reliefs (heraldic lions, a sphinx, a quadriga, Herakles 
and Geras, etc.). Lastlv, the number of Egyptian imports found this year, 
about 180, far exceeds that of 1930; the total for the two years, about 250, 
is far greater than that of any site in Greece save Rhodes. The complex 
of walls to which reference has been made is largely of Hellenistic date, and 
is composed in part of blocks taken from a large classical building ; but 
part of one wall is undisturbed classical work, and may belong to the 
(rebuilt) Heraeum, while the deposits of pottery have made it possible to 
distinguish some sixth-centurv walls. Two massive archaic terrace-walls 
where the ground begins to slope were uncovered this year. 

The Heraeum-deposit is repeated on a small scale further down the 
hill. Here there is no trace of building of any kind — a mass of sherds, a 
few bronze phialai, pins, etc., and a minute ivory of a nude standing goddess 
carved in very early style were the principal finds. 

The temple by the harbour yielded further interesting results. It 
now appears that this temple was very much larger than was previously 
conjectured, for after a break (which was obviously caused by an earth- 
quake) the north wall seems to continue to a point no less than 32 metres 
east of the west end; here the foundations turn south, giving a small 
portion of the east wall. Fragments of three marble antefixes were found, 
and point to the third quarter of the sixth century as a likely date for the 
building — a conclusion which is supported by other evidence. There 
were also found many small pieces of the drapery, and part of a foot, of a 
marble Nikc-acroterion of late archaic style. Just outside the building a 
large bronze Aphrodite mirror-handle came to light — a work of the later 
sixth century; the surface of this figure has unfortunately suffered a good 
deal, but the essentials of the style are still discernible. 

Trial excavations have been made at Heraea in Arcadia (the modern 
H. Joannes) by Dr. A. Philadelpheus. The peribolos wall, part of the 
foundations of a temple, and a Doric capital which indicates a late date 
for the building were found. The other remains found belong to the Roman 
period ; they' comprise remains of baths and a four-roomed building which 
prov ed to contain two mosaics — one of plain geometric patterns, the other 
with a satyr, sea-horses and dolphins, framed by a geometric band ; near 
the mosaic is a cistern, and a little way north a hypocaust. The whole 
must have belonged to a large Roman villa. 

North-West Greece 

At Dodona Professor Evangelides has resumed the excavations of the 
preceding year {J.H.S. 1930, 242), completing the work of clearing the 
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early Christian Basilika, in front of the narthex of which the foundations 
of a Greek building have come to light. There are other buildings further 
west. A number of small objects were found — fragments of fourth-century 
Ionic columns of poros, questions to the oracle and answers, written on 
tablets of lead, bronze reliefs, a cheek-piece from a helmet, decorated with 
the Struggle for the Tripod, and a very fine archaic statuette of a hoplite 
of Peloponnesian style. 

Traces of a prehistoric settlement which yielded Early Helladic vases 
have also been found. 

Professor Evangelides later conducted a short excavation at Paramythia, 
where details of an Early Christian Basilika were brought to light. This 
Basilika closely resembles that of Dodona; its greatest length is about 23 
metres, its breadth about 14-5. Many details remain to be cleared up in 
next year’s excavations. 

At A 'ikopolis in Epirus Professors Orlandos and Soteriou continued 
their work on the great Basilika (cf. J.H.S. 1930, 242), which is now seen 
to have had a five-fold division into aisles. The altar, ciborium and a 
marble bathron in front of the altar, on which, as on the prothysis in front 
of ancient altars, the priest stood, as well as the emplacements by the thrones 
of the Presbyteroi, were uncovered. In addition to this exceptionally clear 
plan of the constitution of the Bema a number of other interesting details 
were revealed ; a good deal of earlier marble work (Ionic and Corinthian 
capitals, reliefs with vine-sprays, panoplies, and erotes) was found rebuilt 
into the Basilika. It is evident that the Basilika now in course of excavation 
is the most important of all the Christian monuments of the city, and it 
seems likely that it rnay actually be the cathedral. 

In the autumn of 1930 Mr. W. A. Heurtley conducted the first 
campaign of the excavation undertaken at the instance of Sir Rennell 
Rodd in Ithaca. During the months of August, September and October, 
excavations were carried out in the north part of the island. Four points 
were explored : the hill of Pelikata, the bay of Polis, the so-called ‘ School 
of Homer,’ and an area near the modern village of Stavros. On the hill 
of Pelikata an extensive Early Helladic settlement was discovered. Owing 
to severe earthquakes the remains are ruinous, and little more than heaps 
of stones. In one area, however, these heaps of stones had been levelled 
to make a wide space on which must have stood houses of wattle and daub 
on stone foundations. Evidence of occupation here was given by bored 
stone axes, many clay spindle-whorls and masses of pottery. A circuit wall 
of large irregular blocks of stone ran just below the flat summit of the hill, 
enclosing part of the settlement, and some of this wall is still preserved in 
situ, as is part of a paved road about three metres wide which ran 
beside it. Several burials in large jars were found under the floors of 
houses. Besides bones the jars contained funerary objects, blades of flint 
or Melian obsidian, stone beads, a gold bead, and small vases, and in one case 
the clay model of a bull. Since a certain amount of Middle Helladic (Minyan) 
and Late Mycenaean pottery was found mixed with the Early Helladic, 
it seems likely that the Early Helladic culture in this remote part of Greece 
persisted unchanged till Late Helladic times (c. the twelfth century b.c.). 
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In the Bay of Polis a cave-sanctuary was explored by Miss Benton. 
This cave, the roof of which had fallen, was plundered some sixty years ago, 
and in 1904 was partially excavated by Dr. Yollgraff. The stratification, 
therefore, was confused and could give no help to the dating of the mass 
of votive objects, mostly pottery, which were recovered. Most of the latter, 
however, consist of recognisable types which show that the sanctuary was 
frequented from the Early Bronze Age to a date at least as late as the first 
century b.c. Thus the Early, Middle, and Late Bronze Ages, the Proto- 
geometric, Geometric, Protocorinthian, Corinthian (this most notably by 
a handsome middle-Corinthian plate), and later periods are all represented. 

Inscriptions include the words EYXHN OAYCCEl on a fragment of a 
votive terracotta showing part of the head of a goddess (Artemis?) ; three 
sherds have parts of the word NYMcj) ais inscribed on them; one complete 
inscription in Latin roughly scratched on a triangular tile-fragment dates 
from the year 35 b.c., and records a visit on the 1st of October of that 
year by one Epaphroditus, an unguent seller from Rome. Of the small 
objects, the most interesting is an ivory pendant representing a small 
standing figure (3^2 cm. high), round whose neck and arms is passed a 
bronze cord. Fragments of bronze and iron weapons were common. The 
cave has now been fully explored down to sea-level, but, owing to sub- 
sidence, the original floor-level of the cave is below the sea, and could not 
be reached. Three hours’ work, however, in a very limited area sufficed to 
recover several vases from the water, and there is little doubt that, if the 
water could be excluded, interesting results would be obtained. At the 
site called the School of Homer further remains of imposing buildings 
were discovered, but have as yet been only partially cleared. The objects 
found in this area belong to the third century B.c. and later. Finally, in 
the region of Stavros, part of a large circuit wall and numerous tile-graves, 
to be assigned to the fourth or third century B.c., were found. The principal 
finds are illustrated and discussed by the excavator in the Illustrated London 
JS'ews, Dec. 6, 1930. 


Thessaly 

The excavation of the very important early'- Christian buildings at JVea 
Anchialos has been continued by Professor Soteriou. The whole of the 
Stoa which was partly uncovered in 1930 has now been laid bare, as have 
parts of five other colonnades, connected with it, in addition to the two 
found last year. The Stoa has three columns, the bases, shafts, and 
Ionising capitals of which are preserved. Fifteen metres to the north of 
the seventh colonnade a trial trench revealed a high stylobate, capitals with 
a circumference of three metres, and column-shafts which match them. 
Further excavations w ill be carried out here to clear up the connexions of 
this building. 

The function of the first-mentioned building has not yet been 
ascertained. The natural conclusion to be drawn from the architectural 
members, such as the Ionising capitals (some of which have a cross on them, 
while others are of a type well known from S. Sophia) and the open-work 
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screens and reliefs with crosses, would be that the building was a church; 
but the plan precludes this interpretation, and it is supposed that the 
building is either an annex of some large church, or else an independent 
structure of the Early Christian period. 

The most important finds of 1930 were the mosaic floors. The Stoa 
has geometric patterns combined with a cross in the middle, and a variety 
of other decorative motives. The most magnificent mosaic is that of one 
of the colonnades on the west ; this is divided into ten rectangular com- 
partments, in each of which are partridges, ducks, peacocks and doves on 
either side of vases, and is executed with remarkable delicacy. 


Macedonia 

A site at Armenochori , five kilometres east of Fiorina, was excavated by 
Mr. W. A. Heurtley. 

The excavation revealed a deposit with an average depth of two metres, 
containing two occupation levels. Both belong to the Early Macedonian 
Bronze Age, which is known from previous excavations of the School in 
other parts of Macedonia to have lasted from about 2500 to 2000 b.c. 

The two levels represent the two phases of the culture of this period, the 
lower level containing also traces of a still earlier indigenous Neolithic cul- 
ture, theupper containing pottery which is a development of that in the lower. 
In the upper level were found some thirty mugs each with a pair of high- 
swung ribbon handles (the counterpart of the Early Helladic ‘tankard’), 
some of exceptionally delicate fabric with fine polished yellow surface; 
some bored stone celts, stone saws, an anchor ornament, objects all proper 
to this civilisation, and a remarkable figurine. Except for the Neolithic 
sherds no obvious contacts with the northern cultural province were 
observed. At a spot about 20 kilometres north of Bitolj in Jugoslavia a 
settlement of the same early Bronze Age people was identified. 

Professor Keramopoullos has excavated at two places in Macedonia, 
the one near Fiorina, the other at Selitsa-Eratyra. Attention was drawn to 
the former by the discovery of a Hellenistic vase decorated with the Fall 
of Troy (‘ Megarian-bowl ’ fabric). Trial-excavation revealed that the 
town had been destroyed in war, apparently in the Roman period ; the 
finds include pottery which goes back to the later fifth century, and a fourth- 
century coin of Dyrrhachium. The remains of walls and buildings indicate 
that the place was one of some importance, but its name is not known. 

At Eratyra (which lies a short distance S.W. of Selitsa) trial-excavation 
brought to light remains of a town on an isolated hill, which is still sur- 
rounded by the foundations of an ancient wall. The town seems to have 
been destroyed in war at some time in the first century b.c. The houses 
were built of mud-brick on a stone foundation ; in the store-rooms were 
found quantities of charred grain, lentils, etc. The neighbouring plain 
was protected by a system of five forts, of which that of Eratyra was one : 
all go back at least to the Macedonian period. The district probably 
belonged to Elimeia and the fortifications were designed to protect the 
passes to Orestis and Eordaia. 
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A remarkable Hellenistic grave at Dion has been excavated by Professor 
Soteiriades. It has the form of a small Doric anta-temple, stuccoed inside 
and out, the walls being white outside and the pediment yellow. The door, 
which is double, is of marble and leads into a chamber measuring four 
metres by three and a half, in which is a marble couch with painted 
decoration (floral motives and galloping horsemen). This grave probably 
dates from the end of the fourth century ; it had been robbed, and contained 
nothing but fragments of fourth-century pottery, and a couple of Roman 
lamps left behind by the robbers. Professor Soteiriades has also continued 
his work on the early Christian church ( J.H.S . 1930, 243), and has found 
mosaics, incriptions of the third to fifth centuries a.d., and other remains. 

At Philippi 6 AIM. Collart and Ducoux conducted a short campaign 
in the region where the Agora is thought to have been. Remains of several 
buildings were discovered on the Drama-Kavalla road, the most important 
of which is a Roman temple of the Corinthian order. In spite of the 
difficulty of excavating this building it was possible to clear part of one 
corner, with an anta- and a column-base in the same alignment, as well as 
part of the cella wall, which is made of small blocks with mortar but 
without bricks. In addition to the anta-base, the anta-capital was 
found, a square column-base, a w'ell -preserved Corinthian capital, and 
various other architectural members (architrave-blocks, cornices, etc.). 
A Latin inscription records the name either of Antoninus Pius or of Marcus 
Aurelius. Many fragments of statues of draped figures also came to 

light- 

Proceeding: in the direction of Kavalla, the excavators came on the 
remains of a building which appears to be a portico flanking the Agora ; 
here was found a torso of a statue of Victory in local marble, a Roman copy 
of a fourth-century original. Further on are remains of a rectangular 
Ionic building which stood on a three-tier podium, constructed of well- 
cut blocks joined by clamps, and evidently a w'ork of a good period. A 
cornice-block with a lion’s head, architrave-blocks, and fragments of 
volutes from Ionic columns doubtless belong to this building. Still further 
from the temple are remains of an altar. Elsewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the Agora evidence of large buildings was obtained, and it is clear that 
a thorough excavation of the site would be an extremely formidable task. 
If the necessary arrangements can be made, however, it is hoped that this 
may be undertaken in the coming year. 

The American excavations at Olynthus were resumed by Professor 
D. Al. Robinson, and a number of houses were uncovered. In one a deed 
of sale recording the ow ner’s name, Polyxenos, and those of his neighbours 
on either side, was discovered. The name Polyxenos is known from many 
coins as that of a magistrate of the fourth century b.c., and the house is 
thought to be that of the magistrate. Part of the towm-plan, with four wide 
streets running north and a great many cross-streets, has been recovered. 
In a typical block of houses were found two important hoards of silver 
coins, many vases, terracottas, bronzes, many paved courts and several 


6 See IVqupnon, B.C. 11. 1930, 302 and ft., with illustrations. 
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pebble-mosaics with mythological scenes and other motives which are thus 
dated, by the fall of the city in 348, considerably earlier than is usually 
done with works of this kind. One of twelve mosaics found is thought to be 
the earliest Greek pebble-mosaic, with a mythological scene ; the subject is 
Bellerophon mounted on Pegasus hurling a spear at the Chimaera (Fig. 1 1) . 
Another represents two griffons tearing a stag, another a warrior in combat 
with a centaur, yet another a lion, with a green and red mane, crouching with 
his forepaws on the hindquarters of a stag. The house where the animal- 



F10. 11. — Mosaic from Oly.nthls. 


mosaics were found was more or less typical : there were three columns on 
each side of the central court, which was thus surrounded by a verandah ; 
beyond this were rooms, three on each side of the court ; other arrange- 
ments, including a bath-tub and what is thought to have been a shower- 
bath, came to light. The small finds include vases, terracottas, etc., and 
a bronze ring with a representation of Tragedy and Comedy on it. A 
number of bronze objects and a large collection of coins, most of them 
coins of the Chalcidic League, were also found; in addition, nearly 200 
graves, containing vases, terracottas, etc., were found. 
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The Islands 

In Aegina 7 Dr. Welter made a small trial-excavation on the hill on 
which the temple of Aphrodite stands, and brought to light prehistoric 
pottery (including imported L.M. Cretan vases), such as has already been 
found here. Dr. Welter’s excavations in the cemeteries of the Hellenic city 
led to much more remarkable results. This necropolis forms a broad band 
round the area of the ancient city and contains many thousands of graves, 
which are of two types : cist graves cut in the rock, and a more elaborate 
kind in which a deep cist is sunk vertically into the rock, with two chambers 
leading from it. This latter form, which is peculiar to Aegina, would 
naturally be taken to be prehistoric if it were not certainly dated, by the 
pottery found in the graves, between early sixth century and the fall of Aegina. 
Scattered among the other tombs are Hellenistic tombs with stepped 
dromos, key-stone vaulting, and stucco ; the more elaborate examples have 
painted floral friezes. Previously undated, through lack of unrobbed 
examples, the chronology of this type of grave is now clear through the 
discover^' of a remarkably interesting example. This grave is painted 
inside to imitate coloured marble and stone of various kinds; over the 
emplacements for the dead are cursive Hellenistic inscriptions recording 
the date of the burials. The inscriptions run : 

(i) ’Em ’AAE^auSpou T7avf|Mou j -TTEpT Kai SeKcrri^ ’ApTsutCTia. ( 2 ) ’Em ’Apia- 
Tapyou ropmaiou iy’ | £TE0r| ©eofsvoc. ( 3 ) ’Em Tydiou ’Aprepiou j svcrrt] 
NiKaia. (4) Kotuos. (5) AOAouTropEs. 

Unfortunately the dates of the magistrates named are not known. The 
names of the months belong to the Macedonian-Pergamene calendar, and 
date the grave after 210 b.c., when Aegina came into the possession of 
Pergamon, and before 133, when Attalos III left it to Rome. Kotys is 
well known as a Thracian dynastic name, while Aulopores recalls Thracian 
names such as Rhaskouporis : it is therefore plausible to connect these 
interments with Thracians who may have found themselves in Aegina as 
hostages or prisoners at the time of the expedition of Attalos II against the 
Thracian prince Diegylis, shortly after 144. We thus obtain strong evidence 
for the chronology not only of the painted decoration of the tomb, but also 
for that of the black glaze pottery, with matt-brown garlands, which was 
also found in the tomb. 

A necropolis on the westernmost point of the island is of particular 
interest. The graves here are of a simple type, but in the middle of the 
headland where the lighthouse stands to-day, there are the foundations 
of the krepis of a great grave-mound sixteen metres in diameter. A grave 
with late objects which was found in this had been made after the 
destruction of the mound; on the other hand, the technique of the 
krepis unquestionably points to the beginning of the fifth century as the 
date of the mound. Now this mound is a kilometre from the boundary 
of the actual town, and certainly has no connexion with the main necropolis"; 
Dr. Welter consequently draws the convincing conclusion that it is the 
cenotaph of the Aeginetans who fell at Salamis. 


Karo, op. cit., p. 274 and IT. 
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Professor Buschor did not excavate in Samos last year : he has now 
published a detailed account of the Heraeum in Ath. Mitt. LA", 1930, 1 and 
IF. Dr. Wrede, however, continued the excavation on the Kastro at Tigani 
which he began in 1928. 8 The find of prehistoric pottery there made is 
now amplified by further material, particularly by tfie discovery of 
Mycenaean sherds in the same strata as a certain type of coarsely made 
cup which was already known from the previous excavation, but was not 
hitherto datable. These cups were found in great masses in a circular 
bothros, two metres in diameter, cut in the rock, but with a built wall which 
projects above the rock-level. Several Roman and Hellenistic buildings 
and the Byzantine Basilica have been further investigated (cf. A. Anz. 
1931, 288 and ff.). 

An interesting feature of the excavation was the discovery of many 
further fragments of painted stucco ; among these are remains of buildings 
drawn in perspective, corresponding to those of the fourth style at Pompeii. 
The stucco found in the Roman building in 1928 is entirely different 
from this, and is comparable rather with the third Pompeian style. In 
the fill by the Hellenistic foundations referred to above a few Geometric 
sherds were found, as well as a quantity of the everyday pottery of the 
archaic period, black-varnished and relief-pottery of the classical and 
Hellenistic periods. The refuse of a potter’s shop was found under the 
floor of one of the houses of the industrial quarter. In it were found four 
examples, all from the same mould, of a fine fourth-century clay relief 
representing Nike in a chariot drawn by four galloping horses (height 25 
cms., length 40 cms.) ; some of the colours are preserved. 

Some moulds for making Ionic egg-patterns (various sizes, pierced for 
suspension) likewise point to the proximity of an establishment where such 
objects were sold. Finally, the history of the town walls has been cleared 
up, and the gateway on the eastern hill {Ath. Mitt. 1884, pi. 7, between 
towers 4 and 5) has been laid bare ; the finds show that the gateway and 
the polygonal wall which goes with it (A. Anz. 1931, 287-90, Figs. 36-7 ) 
are work of the sixth century. Here, and in the whole course of the town- 
walls, archaic, earlier, and later Hellenistic periods can be distinguished. 

Miss W. Lamb conducted a long campaign at the prehistoric site of 
Thermi in Alytilene . 9 The uppermost town, No. V, has been cleared except 
for outlying houses beyond the city wall (Fig. 12). This wall was entered 
through two gateways, one on the west, one on the south. In the centre of 
the town is a single house of the megaron type which appears to have 
developed from the long, narrow houses which are represented at all periods. 
The other four towns have been cleared sufficiently to enable an extensive 
area of each to be planned. 

To the types of pottery already represented are added several 
more sauceboats and one fragmentary face-urn. Special attention this 
year was devoted to the ‘ red ware,’ proved by its shapes to belong to 
the Troy VI and VII period, and represented in a finer form at Antissa. 
This was found outside the settlement on the south-west, and in two wells 

8 . 1 . .tnc. 1928, 623 and ft.: Gnomon V, 1929, 270 9 For last year's finds, see Illustrated London .Xews, 

and ft.; VII, 1931, 100 and ff. Feb. 54, 1931. 
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within the settlement : small cups and bowls, trefoil-mouthed jugs, and 
bridge-spouted jars may be specially mentioned. All the types of small 
objects found last year were represented, and some new ones added. The 
most interesting of these was a clay head with animal’s ears and narrow eyes, 
entirely different from anything previously found (Fig. 13). Though it 
comes from an apparently uncontaminated part of the lowest stratum, it is 
made of hard red pottery unlike that used for other figurines. The 
examination of the stone implements by Professor Ktenas, of Athens 
University, shows that there was a steady import from Asia Minor, and 
a more spasmodic import from the Cyclades. 

A trial-excavation was carried out at Antissa. Trenches were dug in 



three areas : (i) the Acropolis, (ii) the rocky headland or Castro, (iii) the low 
neck of land joining the two. 

(i) The Acropolis. — Many of the walls mapped by Koldewey on the 
north side have disappeared, while others on the south side were recorded 
by ourselves for the first time, including a fine piece of polygonal masonry. 
The pottery included Mycenaean (a small deposit behind one of the walls), 
red Troy VI, archaic bucchero and one East Greek sherd. 

( ii) The Castro.- — Little could be done here owing to the remains of 
Genoese and early Turkish walls. The wall which Koldewey conjectured 
to be Mycenaean was tested with negative results. 

(iii) The Neck. — This was very productive. The upper strata yielded 
coarse wares, presumably mediaeval, and Byzantine glazed wares : the 
next Hellenistic sherds, and numerous terracottas. The archaic period 
was represented by Lesbian bucchero ; below this were grey wares similar 
in technique but decorated with wavy lines and associated with bossed, 
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horn-like attachments. In a still lower stratum the grey pottery became 
definitely Minyan in shape : there are also ‘ red wares ’ and Mycenaean 
imports. Unfortunately, these lie below sea-level and the trenches soon 
become flooded with water. A few sherds, and small finds like those from 
Thermi, suggest that an Early Bronze Age settlement has been submerged 
owing to the subsidence of the coast in this part of the island. For the rest, 
the evidence so far points to the Lesbian bucchero having developed from 
Minyan : this will, it is hoped, be further investigated next year. 

MM. Bon and Devambez have continued the French excavations at 
Thasos, 10 concentrating on the region south of the Agora where portions 



Fig. 13. — Clay Figurines erom Thermi. 


of a Roman road, an exedra, and a building which resembles an Odeum 
had already been found. The Roman road is now seen to be about 5- 5 
metres wide, with a paving of large marble slabs, and a drain at the side. 
The buildings on either side unfortunately suffered a good deal in the course 
of the Byzantine occupation. 

Almost opposite the Odeum is a great rectangular court (15 metres 
by 10-20), bounded by a marble stylobate on which there were Ionic 
columns (7 x 5). Five of the column-bases of the east side are preserved ; 
the workmanship is careful. The interior of the court is paved with large 
irregular blocks; near the stylobate is a well. Near this court, on the east 


10 


J.H.S. VOL. LI. 


Be^uignon, op. at., p. 506 and ff., with illustrations. 
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and on the west, have been found similar stylobates, with an exactly corre- 
sponding system of columns, which must be connected with the court 
already described ; north and south, however, the only walls yet found are 
later, and these seem to have nothing to do with the columned buildings. 
Another well-built structure came to light to the south-east ; trenches made 
south of this region have shown that west of the Roman road there was a 
Roman and Byzantine residential quarter. 

Progress lias also been made at the Odeum, though the presence of a 
road, and the great depth of earth, make progress difficult. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the Dionysion and of the Propvlaea of the Agora some clearing 
was done : in particular the whole terrace of the Dionysion has been laid 
bare, and several finds were made — a triglvph, a sima with a lion’s head, 
and the forearm of a female figure which belonged to a choragic monu- 
ment. The whole height of the stylobate of the Propylaea has been cleared : 
a double foundation of granite supported four courses of marble. At the 
western corner a large eagle of barbaric style (2-14 metres long and -94 high) 
was discovered. The lower part of the feet and the socket are unfinished 
and cannot have been visible ; this same detail characterises an eagle from 
Thasos which is now in the museum at Alexandria. Both these eagles must 
have been part of the decoration of the Propylaea. The finds include a 
Hellenistic male head ; the lower part of a soldier standing by a Trophy ; 
and a headless winged Victory (height 1-22 metres) of careful Roman work- 
manship. A number of good black-figured vase-fragments were found 
behind the Odeum. Two inscriptions were found, one of which deals with 
harbour-regulations and dates from the third century. 

The French excavators at Delos 11 concentrated upon a point in the 
upper part of the Inopos valley, south of the House of the Dolphins. Clear 
evidence of houses (granite columns, etc.) had long since been noted here, 
and these had been partially uncovered by Replat in 1923. Excavation has 
now revealed an ‘ insula’ of four houses which were certainly built at the same 
time. The outer walls are made of huge irregular blocks of granite taken 
directly from the quarries in the neighbourhood (where cisterns appear to 
have been made). The group of four houses seems to have had no other 
water supply than a huge cistern in the south-west angle. The ‘ insula ’ 
forms a trapeze measuring 36'5, 46'5, 43‘5 and 42 metres. On the east side, 
between the doors of the houses, were shops from which there was no access 
to the houses. Three of the houses were small and poor, unlike the fourth, 
which had a court measuring 6-20 x 8 metres (Rhodian peristyle — i.e. 
with the columns on the north side taller than the others — of four columns 
on each side) . The north columns are of granite, the others of breccia covered 
with stucco to conceal differences of workmanship. The ‘ oikos ’ (to which 
access is given by a wide door with granite threshold) measures some 9 
metres by 7 ; the walls are stuccoed, and the floor covered with a mosaic 
of red and black stones ; on each of the short sides is a band decorated with 
comic masks (male and female) joined by floral motives. To the left of 
this room is another with a mosaic floor, the subject of which is a silen 

11 Gf. Bequignon, op. at.. p. 51 1 and fT. The exca\ation was directed first by M. Chamonard, later by 
M. Devambez. 
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dancing to the flute (the flute-player sits on a rock beside the silen) ; in 
another room there is an elaborate mosaic pavement (dolphins near the 
threshold, floral and linear motives round the centre, which is decorated 
with a panathenaic amphora, seen in perspective, between rosettes, foliage, 
and birds; by the amphora a bird pecking grain). The most important 
mosaic, however, was found in another room reached from the N. colonnade. 
The central motive of this design is Dionysos seated on a panther, with 
centaurs at either side and a very elaborate system of subsidiary decorations 
round the edges (detail, Bequignon, p. 513, Fig. 37). Dionysos is dressed in a 
white chiton and yellow himation ; in his right hand he holds a thvrsos, in his 
left a tambourine ; the panther is spotted, and wears a collar of vine-leaves. 
The design naturally recalls that of the famous ‘ House of the Dionysos ’ ; 
it is only a little smaller and is in almost perfect preservation. The four 
mosaics found in this house thus form the most notable group yet discovered 
at Delos. A portrait statue and another which probably represented Zeus, 
as well as pieces of stucco and mosaic fallen from the first floor, were also 
found. Tfie date of the house should be the end of the first half of the 
second century b.c. ; at latest the beginning of the first century. After 
the destruction by Mithridates this quarter can have been only casually 
inhabited. 

Crete 

What is rightly described as the most remarkable discovery at K'nossos 
since the finding of the Palace was made by Sir Arthur Evans in the spring 
of 1931. The following paragraphs are taken directly from Sir Arthur’s 
account of the find. 

c As a result of a clue supplied by the discovery of a massive gold 
signet-ring, there came to light beneath a bluff of the limestone hillside 
south of Knossos a sepulchral monument of a new character, combining 
a mortuary chamber excavated in the rock with a sanctuary building. 
The basement part of this, which forms the approach to the tomb, was 
constructed in a cutting in the slope and culminated in a columnar shrine 
above ground. A curious confirmation was thus obtained of a very ancient 
Cretan tradition, preserved by Diodorus, that on the death by treachery 
of the last king of the name of Minos during his Sicilian expedition, his 
Cretan followers raised a magnificent monument of a dual character — a 
tomb hidden in the earth and a temple, dedicated to the Goddess, above. 
Apart from this striking confirmation of folk-memory as to the dual character 
of the sepulchres of the old priest-kings, the whole plan of the building and 
the relics found within proved to be of the highest religious and anthropo- 
logical interest. Minos here stands in the older, matriarchal relation to 
the Goddess, instead of the God. 

‘ The lower entrance led through a pavilion, seemingly designed for 
memorial feasts, to a small paved area adapted for funeral sports, and over- 
looked by roof terraces. A doorway between two pylons gave access thence 
to a hall opening on a pillar crypt, a portal in tfie inner wall of which 
led into the rock-cut sepulchral chamber itself with a central pier and 
brilliantly lined with gypsum slabs and pilasters. The rock ceiling above, 
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•Plan and Sun ion oe tjik Temple Tomh at Knossos. 
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where visible between the huge rafters, had been painted a brilliant 
Egyptian blue, to convey to the dead a vision of the sky. Flowers in pots 
were placed outside the Temple Tomb in its earlier period of use. 
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‘ From the hall a staircase ran up to a roof terrace giving access to the 
upper bi-columnar shrine, or temple proper. This had been partly ruined 
by an earthquake that also did much damage to the Palace about 1520 
b.c., and it was probably on this occasion that the plundering of the original 
interments took place which led to the loss of the gold ring. 

‘ The sepulchral chamber itself, as its sunken pavement and central 
pillar indicate, was also a scene of worship, and a characteristic stone block 
for libations, with five tubular cavities, represents in an almost unchanged 
form an early Nilotic cult object. An incense-burner of later date was also 
remarkable as having been painted inside as well as out with bright coloured 
decoration for the benefit of the dead. In the last age of the Palace (c. 1400 
b.c.) the vault was again opened for the interment of a body — probably that 
of some last representative of the House of Minos — in a corner pit. This, 
though it had been rifled for precious objects, contained many interesting 
relics, and there was also evidence of a renewed funeral cult, illustrated by a 
series of offertory bowls and goblets, amongst which were miniature jugs 
otherwise associated with domestic snake worship. Some of the bones had 
drifted outside the entrance of the Sepulchre Chamber; the skull with 
which they are associated, according to the report made by Dr. L. H. Dudley 
Buxton, is intermediate between the old Mediterranean type of Crete and 
the intrusive Armenoid, a type to be expected in a Late Minoan dynast. 

‘ The discovery just described had a sequel of almost equal im- 
portance. A short section of paved way led to what was clearly the 
residence of the priestly Warden of this Minoan “ Temple Tomb.” This 
contained a private chapel with choir-stalls, chancel-screens, and, in the 
inner sanctum, an altar and sacred symbols of the cult.’ Figs. 14-17 show 
characteristic views of the new tomb. Fig. 18 shows the East front of the 
‘Little Palace’ as restored in the summer of 1931. This work, which 
was rendered necessary by the increasing dilapidation of the ancient 
remains, includes the reconstruction of two flights of the main staircase; 
it has thus been possible to recover something of the effect of an interior 
which is described as the most magnificent preserved among the remains 
of Minoan architecture, the Palace not excepted. 

In the Palace at Mallia 12 M. Chapouthier has completed the task of 
clearing the central court. Two separate floors were detected ; a fine M.M. I 
gem with a figure seated on a bench before a double row of vases ; another 
gem, part of a sandalled foot, and other objects found belong to M.M. III. 
Traces of paving mark the most frecjuented parts of the court (for example, 
near the east entry and between the east portico and stairway by the hypo- 
style hall) ; and elsewhere there are paved squares which may mark the 
sites of light constructions of some kind (as at Hagia Triada). The most 
remarkable find was a ‘ bothros,’ the brick lining of which is preserved 
on three sides ; four bricks in the centre were doubtless for a fire ; the 
hollow contained vase fragments, bones and carbonised matter. 

In the south-west corner of the Palace, where two cisterns were found 
last year, four more have been found ; the latest pottery found in them 


2 Bequignon, op. at., p. 517 and it. 
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Fig. 17. — Westlrn Section of Private Ghapll in High Priest's Residence, Knossos. 



Fig. 18. — The East Front of the “ Little Palace ’ at Knossos, restored. 


was M.M. III. Other minor operations have been carried out in the 
Palace, including the restoration of the magazines. 

Meanwhile M. de Margne’s exploration of the rock-cut tombs by the 
shore produced a quantity of pottery, principally M.M. I, but also some 
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fragments of E.M. Ill ; at only one point, and that on a higher level than 
the rest, was there found a deposit of M.M. III-L.M. I pottery. A plastic 
vase of E.M. Ill date in the shape of a goddess(?) holding her breasts, and 
closely resembling one from Mochlos, was found. 

At the end of the excavations of 1921 the building at Kato-Chrysolakko , 
near the Palace, appeared as a large rectangular structure 38-54 m. by 
29-87, bounded by a wall 1-5 m. thick. The task of clearing the interior 
of this building has now been undertaken by M. de Margne. On the east 
and on the west there are rows of rooms, between the exterior wall and an 
inner wall parallel to it. It was in one of these that a stuccoed base was 
found in 1921 : this has now been cleared and seems to be an altar; there 
is other evidence that this room was the scene of religious observances. 
Some of the interior rooms, of which the building is composed, are divided 
into two compartments, one of which forms a vestibule. There is no 
connexion between the rooms. At one point, which had not been reached 
by treasure-hunters, human bones evidently still in situ were found, and it 
seems clear that the building was the principal burying-place of the M.M. I 
period. As its local name implies, it must have been rich in gold, and in 
fact a gold pin and a magnificent gold pendant in the shape of two bees or 
wasps with open wings, grouped about a central disc, were found. 13 No 
jewellery of this type has hitherto been found in Crete. 

Among the further peculiarities of this building may be mentioned a 
central room in which a circular earthen table, covered with stucco, was 
found ; it is sunk in the ground and has a central depression like that of the 
libation table of the Palace. Black marks seem to indicate that offerings 
were burnt on it. Paving, more or less well preserved, surrounds the outer 
walls of the building; four and a half metres in front of the east wall seven 
bases in one line, but placed at irregular intervals, were found. They 
would seem to belong to a portico which may have stood on this side, thus 
constituting yet another highly original feature of this curious structure. 

Dr. Marinatos has continued the several undertakings mentioned in 
last year's account of excavations in Crete. The house at Sklavokampos, 
on the Axos road, has now- been cleared ; 11 the cave of Eileithyia has 
yielded a good series of Neolithic sherds, as well as all varieties of later 
w ares, but no metal votives ; further progress has been made in elucidating 
the plan of the Minoan harbour at Hagioi Theodoroi, near Nirou Chani, 
w here rock-cuttings indicate the existence of a Minoan dockyard now, like 
the greater part of the harbour buildings, submerged (see Marinatos in 
Prciktika, 1925/6, 14 1 and fh). Dr. Levi’s immense find of Geometric and 
early Orientalising Cretan pottery from Arkades (Frati), on the edge 
of the Messara ( J.H.S . 1924, 278 and ff.), is now fully published in the 
Annuario della R. Scuola Italiana, Vols. X-XII. 

Addendum to the account of the excavations of die British School at Perachora (p. ipr above ) : the most 
remarkable ol the l-.g\ ptian imports yet lound is the disc ot a large bronze minor on which is engraved the ligure 
ol a king seated in a portico : the design was entirelv concealed by encrustation and only became visible when 
the inn ror u as cleaned. 

H. G. G. Payne. 


1,1 de Margne, B.C.II 1930, pp, 404 — 1 1 . 


14 For a plan, see B.C.H. 1930, 518. 
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In the following pages I attempt briefly to survey the publications of 
1929 and 1930 relating to Greek inscriptions, following the same general 
lines as in my last Bibliography. Their number and their volume will, 
I trust, serve alike to justify my bold venture and to explain the necessarily 
meagre and inadequate indication of their contents which is here presented . 

During the years under review epigraphical studies have suffered very 
serious losses in the deaths of K. J. Beloch 1 and E. Meyer, 2 who, though 
primarily historians, realised to the full the importance of epigraphical 
materials for the reconstruction of Greek history, of G. Michel, 3 the com- 
piler of the deservedly famous Recueil , of B. Leonardos, 4 the tireless 
excavator of the sanctuary of Amphiaraus at Oropus, whose courtesy and 
helpfulness as Ephor of the Epigraphical Museum at Athens have won the 
gratitude and regard of numerous scholars, and of F. Halbherr, 5 the 
leading authority on Cretan inscriptions and editor-elect of the Cretan 
volume of the Inscriptiones Graecae. 

I. General 

In this Journal (xlix. 172 ff.) I published my summary for 1927 and 
1928, save the Egyptian section, which appeared in the Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology (xv. 259 ff.). P. Roussel continues 6 his annual ‘Bulletin 
Epigraphique,’ a model of lucidity and thoroughness. J. Marouzeau’s Dix 
annees de bibliographic classique, which contained 7 a list of works on Greek 
epigraphy, with brief indications of their contents, covering the years 
1914-1924, is continued in the same scholar's Uannee philologique, of which 
four volumes have already appeared. 3 Useful lists of titles occur annually 
in the American Journal of Archaeology, in the Bibliographic zum Jahrbuch des 
deutschen archdologischen Instituts and, most completely, in the invaluable 
Bibliotheca Philologica Classica. The summaries and discussions 9 in the 
‘ Literaturbericht ’ of P. Kretschmer and P. Wahrmann deal with the 
principal points of philological interest raised in the current epigraphical 
literature, and the contributions of inscriptions to Byzantine and to Christian 
studies are summed up in the bibliographies of the Byzantinische Jeitschrift 19 
and the Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana 11 respectively. 


1 A Hoy xxii. 517, xxiii. 100 ff.; Riv. Fil. lvii. 
1 41 IT., 568!.; Gnomon, v. 461 ff. ; ‘EAArjviKcc, ii. 
249 *• 

2 A ho, xxiv. 222; Rev. Arch, xxxii. 168; Gnomon , 

vi. 622if.; D. Morgenl. Ges. lxx\\. 1 if.; 

d. Savignystiftung , Rom. Abt. li. 604 ff. 

3 Rev. Beige , viii. 1450 ff. : Rev. Arch. xxxi. 163 f. 

4 Rev. Arch, xxxii. 168; ’Apx. ’E<p. 1927-8. 221 f. 

3 Boll. jd. class, xxxvii. 67 f. ; Historic , iv. 798 ff. 


b Rev. Et. (h. xhi. 181 ff.. xliii. 182 ff. 

7 ii. 808 ff. 

8 For Greek inscriptions sec i. (1924-6' 22 3 ff., 
ii. <1927) 228 ff., in. \i928j 174 ff., i\. 11929) 
220 ff. 

y Glotta , x\iii. 200 ff. ffor 1927). 

10 xxviii. 474, xxix. 152 f., 471 ff. 

11 vi. 1 70 t., vii. 1 57 ff. 
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Of the Epidaurian volume of the Inscriptiones Graecae I say something 
later, and von Wilamowitz’s annual survey 12 of the great enterprise shows 
that preparations are being pushed forward for the issue of further volumes. 
To the new fascicule of the Tituli Asiae Minoris I refer below. The Supple- 
mentum Epigraphicum Graecum, under the energetic editorship of J. J. E. 
Hondius, has made satisfactory progress: Vol. Ill was completed 13 in 
1929, Yol. IV in 1930. The second half of Vol. Ill contains 430 items 
relating to Central and Northern Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, Scythia and 
the Aegean islands, while Yol. I Y, comprising 739 items, covers the Western 
Greek world together with Western and Northern Asia Minor : the value 
of each volume is greatly enhanced by the full indexes with which it is 
provided. 

In the realm of dialectology, the appearance of a fourth edition of 
F. Solmsen’s Inscriptiones graecae ad inlustrandas dialectos selectae, revised and 
enlarged by E. Fraenkel, 14 is an event of considerable importance, and 
E. Hermann's review 15 of C. D. Buck’s Greek Dialects also deserves notice. 
In the field of lexicography, we may mention J. Zingerle’s lexical 
notes 16 on some words misunderstood or unrecognised, A. Wilhelm’s 
article 17 on some Eatin words occurring, more or less disguised, in Greek 
inscriptions, A. Korte’s study 18 of the terms uuoxpuaos and in-ixpucros, 
meaning ‘ gilded,’ and L. Robert’s explanation 19 of the phrase apicrros 
‘EAAr]voov as a title bestowed on those who won the armed race in the 
Eleutheria at Plataea. In that of literature, special attention may be 
drawn to the second series of essays edited byj. L T . Powell and E. A. Barber 
under the title Xew Chapters in the History of Greek Literature , 20 in which Powell 
discusses some epigrams preserved in inscriptions of the Alexandrian age 
(p. 47 ff.) and the catalogue of the Rhodian Library (p. 83 ff.), G. C. 
Richards deals with Timachidas of Rhodes and the ‘ Lindian Chronicle ’ 
(p. 76 ff.) and J. F. Mountford examines the contribution made by papyri 
and inscriptions to our knowledge of Greek music (p. 146 ff.). To P. Billow 
we owe a critical study 21 of the four extant copies — found at Ptolemais, 
Athens, Erythrae and Dium respectively — of a paean which enjoyed long 
and widespread popularity, L. Robert collects and examines 22 the evidence, 
derived mainly from Delphi and Asia Minor, for the activities of the 
pantomimi in the Greek portion of the Roman Empire and for the extravagant 
honours with which they were loaded, and M. Guarducci devotes an in- 
teresting monograph 23 to the wandering bards of the Hellenistic age, who 
gave recitals in the various cities which they visited, and to the peripatetic 
lecturers on history, grammar and philosophy, citing in full the available 
epigraphical evidence (p. 648 ff.). In the phrases scratched on a South 
Italian bell-krater, now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, J. What- 


12 Sit zb, Berlin , 1929, lx f., 1930, xlviii. 

13 iii. >, Leyden. Cf. Gnomon , v. 324. 

14 Leipzig, 1930. Cf. Class. Rev. xlv. 28 f. , J.H.S. 
1 . 351 ; Indofj. For sc h. xhx. 92 f. 

15 Colt. Gel. Anz- ext 1. 476. 

16 G lot la. xix. 72 ff. 

17 Wien. Stud. xlvi. 227 ff. 


18 Hermes , lxiv. 267 ff. 

19 Rev. Et. Anc. xxxi. 13 ff. 

29 Oxford, 1929. 

21 Xenia Bonnensia (Bonn, 1929), 35 ff. ; S.E.G. 
iv. 626. 

22 Hermes , Ixv. 106 ff. 

23 A Iemorie d. Lincei, VI. ii. 9. 
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mough sees 24 an otherwise unrecorded fragment of Dorian farce. Two 
inquiries into personal names also call for notice — H. Wuthnow’s collec- 
tion 20 of Semitic names found in the Greek inscriptions and papyri of the 
nearer East, and L. Robert’s correction 26 of ten names faultily read or 
interpreted in various inscriptions, chiefly of Asia Minor. 

Other contributions, based solely or largely on epigraphical materials, 
include F. Geyer’s sketch 27 of the history of Euboea in the period of the 
Diadochi, L. Perret’s work 28 on the imperial titles of Hadrian, W. Rollo’s 
collection 29 of the epigraphical evidence for the sculptors and date of the 
famous Laocoon-group, A. Wentzel’s study 30 of adoption in Greece with 
special reference to the influence exerted by Roman law and practice, 
W. Kolbe’s inquiry 31 into Greek federal citizenship in the Hellenistic period, 
and E. Ziebarth’s excellent monograph 32 on piracv and sea-borne com- 
merce from archaic down to Hellenistic times, ending with two appendices 
in which the ancient sources, alike literary and epigraphical, for the two 
main subjects of the book are quoted in full. On the other hand, T. Meyer- 
Steineg’s essay 33 on ‘ Doctor and State in Antiquity ’ neglects the valuable 
epigraphical evidence available for this study. 

In few fields are inscriptions of greater value than in that of religion. 
M. Hammarstrom 34 and F. J. de VVaele 35 discuss and deny the alleged 
spelling of Zeus as Zr)us, and K. Latte investigates 36 the function of Zeus 
TeAECTioupyos at Miletus. W. Peek’s important work 37 on the Hymn of 
Isis discovered at Andros not only deals exhaustively with that interesting 
poem, but also contains a fresh edition of eight cognate texts (of which six 
have been preserved only as inscriptions) from various parts of the Greek 
world. A. Mayer has subjected to a careful scrutiny 38 the appearances of 
Motpa in inscriptions, whether in the sense of ‘ lot,’ k destiny ’ or ‘ death ’ or 
as the name of a divine being, and H. Volkmann has devoted three studies 39 
to the cult of Nemesis, dealing respectively with the worship of that divinity 
in Egypt, her agonistic activity and her development into the goddess of 
aydovss : among the relevant evidence, which is very fully cited, inscriptions 
take a prominent place. On the other hand, only three of the testimonia for 
the Attic festival of the ZKipa or Ixipocpopia, collected and discussed 40 by 
E. Gjerstad, are epigraphical ( I.G . ii. 2 1177 , 1358, iii. 57). E. Kagarow’s 
account 41 of the Greek defixiones is unknown to me, but this scholar’s 
previous work in the same field is a sufficient guarantee of its value. 


24 Harvard Studies, xxxix. i IT. 

25 Die semitischen Menschennamen in griech. Inschnften 
u. Papyri des vorderen Orients ( Studien gur Epigraphik u. 
Papyruskunde, i. 4), Leipzig, 1930. Cf. Gnomon, vii. 
33° f- 

26 Rev . Phil. iii. 124 if. 

27 Philologus, lxxxv. 175 ff. 

28 La titulature imperiale d 1 Hadrien, Paris, 1929. 
Cf. J.R.S. xix. 109: Rev. Beige, \ iii. 910; Journ . 
d. Savants , 1929, 425. 

29 Rev. Et. Anc. xxxi. 134 ff. 

30 Hermes, lxv. 167 ff. 

31 Zeits. d. Savignystiftung , Rom. Abt. xlix. 129 ff. 

32 Beitrage gur Geschichte d. Seeraubs u. Seehandels 


im alten Gnechenland, Hamburg, 1929. Cf. Rev. 
Et. Anc. xxxii. 25 ff. ; Z ei G- d. Savignystiftung , Rom. 
Abt. 1 . 565 ff. ; ‘EAArjuiKcc, 11. 447 ff. 

33 Festschrift \\\ Judeich. 142 ff. 

34 Phil. W'och. xlix. 1312. 

35 Ibid. 1 . 1 37 * 3 . 

36 Philologus, lxxxv. 223 ff. 

37 Der Isishymnus von Andros und vencandte Texte , 
Berlin, 1930. Cf. Gott. Gel. Anz. cxcn. 198 If. ; 
Deutsche Litgtg. 1930, 2025 if. 

38 Moira in griechischen Inschrf ten, Giessen, 1927. 

39 Arch. Rel. xxvi. 296 ff. 

10 Ibid . xxvii. 189 ff. 

41 Gnechische Fluchtafeln (Eos, Suppl. iv), 1929. 
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A fresh edition has appeared of the useful Guide 42 designed to help 
visitors to the British Museum who are interested in epigraphical studies : 
in addition to a brief account of the origin and development of the Greek 
alphabet, it contains a concise account, illustrated by numerous facsimiles, 
of each of the stones exhibited in the Hall of Inscriptions and of some 
important inscriptions shown elsewhere in the Museum. Among the 
Museum's recent acquisitions is a bronze statuette, 43 of late Hellenistic or 
early Roman times, inscribed ’Avtioxecov tcov Cm Ad<pvr|i. S. E. Winbolt 
has published 44 three inscriptions preserved at Bignor Park, Sussex ; one, 
previously known, is from Samothrace, but the provenance of the other two 
is uncertain. Two inscribed votive reliefs, recently added to the sculptures 
of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and discussed 45 by C. A. Hutton, 
probably come from Smvrna and Gamirus respectively, while an archaic 
bronze mirror 46 in the same Museum may have Locri, in southern Italy, 
as its place of origin. The new catalogue of Greek and Roman antiquities 
in the Hamburg Museum registers 47 a fourth-century Attic grave-lekythos 
and a first-century Lycian epitaph ; further accessions of the Museum are 
reported 48 by E. von Mercklin. A sepulchral stele of uncertain pro- 
venance has been acquired 49 by the Metropolitan Museum, New York, as 
well as other inscriptions noted below in their several places. A. M. Wood- 
ward has dealt 50 with a diary and note-book of Sir William Gell containing 
twenty-three inscriptions copied in 1812 in Asia Minor and the adjacent 
islands ; about half of these are not otherwise known, but none are of 
special note. 

No attempt can here be made to present a complete record of the 
publications or discussions of vase-inscriptions, but I call attention to some 
items of interest published in books or periodicals which do not deal 
primarilv with ceramics and are not referred to elsewhere in these pages. 
J. D. Beazley's article 51 on the potter Charinus and that 52 of W. Kraiker 
on the painter Epictetus collect the inscriptions on the vases attributable 
to these artists. Beazley has also corrected, restored or interpreted 53 eleven 
inscriptions on vases in the British Museum or elsewhere, and, together 
with H. G. G. Payne, has discussed 54 the Attic b.-f. fragments found at 
Naucratis. D. Cl. Rich publishes 55 a group of five r.-f. vases in Chicago, 
G. M. A. Richter 56 a krater (now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York) 
signed by Polion, F. Ribezzo 57 an early Attic b.-f. kylix with a puzzling 
inscription, and J. Platncr 03 three signed Attic kylikes found at Corinth. 


4 - .1 Guide to the Select Greek and Latin Inscriptions, 
London, 1929. 

B.M. Qimrterly . i\ . 70 f. 

u J //.!>. xlvin. 1 78 fl. Cf. Am. Jfoum. Arch, xxxiti. 
:>«4 *• 

n J.Il S. xlix. 240 fT. 

ih Ibid. 1 . 32 fT. See also L. T. Leeds, Report of 
the Vinton >j the Ashmolean Museum for q fT. 

47 Hamburgi sches Museum : Griech. u. rom. Alter - 
turner , 1030. 170 f. 

4K Arth. xlni. 468 fT. 

19 Dull. Metr. Mus. \. 1 \ xxv. 168. 


B.S.A. xxviii. 107 fT. 

51 J.IIS.xhx. 38 fr.,311. 

J - Jahrbuch . xliv. 141 fT. Cf. B.M. Quarterly , iv. 
100 f. 

5J .l/«. Journ. Afch. xxxiii. 361 fT. 

51 JJI.S. xlix. 253 ft. 

" Am. Journ. Arch, xxxiv. ibo fT. 
ob Bull. Metr. Mus. \. }'. xxiv. 107 fT. 

1,7 Rrc. indn-oreco-it'il. xiii ( 1 j. 141 fT. 

•' 4 * * * 8 Art and Archaeology, xxix. 261 f. See also Arch. 
.1/2-:. xliii. 1 6b, xliv. 204 f. ; B.M. Quarterly , iv. 71; 
\otizie, 1929, 187. 
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H. Philippart has made a complete collection ° 9 of the artistic representations 
throwing light upon the Bacchae of Euripides. Inscriptions stamped on 
terracotta 60 or engraved upon gems 61 need not here detain us. 

I regret that I cannot speak from first-hand knowledge either of 
A. Rehm’s article 62 on ‘ Greek inscriptions in their significance for the 
school ’ or of H. Degering’s atlas of western scripts. 63 Rehm’s paper on the 
artistic development of the Greek epigraphical writing has appeared only 
in a very brief summary. 64 The ancient names of the Greek, Etruscan and 
Latin letters are examined in an interesting article 65 by M. Hammar- 
strom, who also discusses 66 with A. Cunv the existence, in the original Greek 
alphabet, of an aspirated letter corresponding to qoppa. M. A. Frantz 
seeks 67 to establish the provenance of the open form of rho in the monogram 
of Christ as engraved from the third to the seventh century of our era ; he 
derives it from the East and maintains that in the West it occurs only in 
places lying on trade-routes or possessing an Oriental element in the resident 
population. In his ‘ Further notes on the Greek acrophonic numerals ’ 
M. N. Tod collects 68 the examples of numeral systems of the acrophonic 
type which have come to light since the publication of his earlier article 69 
on this subject. 

It lies beyond the scope of this survey to summarise the recent literature 
relating to the pre-Hellenic scripts current in the Eastern Mediterranean at 
an early period, nor am I qualified for such a task. Yet, in view of the 
importance of their study for a true understanding of the origin of Greek 
writing, I shall not, I trust, incur a charge of irrelevance if I refer briefly to 
some important works. 

The Phaestus disk still exercises its fascination over scholars. G. 
Ipsen, 70 while admitting that the document ‘ remains for the present 
dumb,’ tries to determine the date, direction and nature of the writing, 
distinguishing those characteristics which are traceable to an Egyptian 
source from those which betray the influence of the cuneiform script. 
Some further suggestions for the interpretation of the text are put forward 71 
by W. T. M. Forbes. An entirely new line of approach is followed by 
F. G. Gordon, 72 who claims to have established the practical identity of the 
Minoan language with Basque. Upon this basis he translates a number of 
the Cnossian tablets, finding in them ‘ unmistakable references to Hellenic 
deities, several old Greek names, and three poems, one in hexameter verse, 
one in elegiac and one in couplets,’ and draws up a provisional list of 78 
signs whose values may be thus fixed. In the Phaestus disk he sees a 
metrical calendar, part in hexameters and the rest apparently in elegiac 
verse, with an enumeration of the principal deities, chiefly stellar, governing 
the events of the year. Another ambitious attempt to decipher the disk and 


59 Rev. Beige, ix. 5 ff. 

60 Arch. xliv. 100, 216. 

bl Ibid, xliii. 697, Bull. Ontario Museum , 1929, 
14 ; Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvi. 6 ff. 

b2 Bayer. Blatter f. d. Gymn. lxv. 326 ff. 

63 Die Schrift : Atlas d. Schriftformen d. Abendlandes , 
Berlin, 1929. 

b4 Yejh. d. Yersamrnl. deutscher Philol. lvii. 43 f. 


b ’’ Arctos , i. 3 ff. 

6b Rev. Et. Anc. xxxi. 204 f. 

67 Am. Journ. Arch. xxxm. 10 ff. 

68 B.S.A. xxviii. 1 41 ff. 

69 Ibid, xviii. 98 ff. 

70 Indog. Forsch. xlvii. 1 ff. 

71 Ibid, xlviii. 51 ff. 

72 Through Basque to Minoan, Oxford, 1930. 
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other Minoan texts from Crete, Mycenae and Troy is that of H. Blaufuss, 73 
who reaches the conclusion that ‘ it is the Semitic idiom alone which enables 
us to read the Minoan inscriptions. . . . ; thus the language of the Minoan 
civilisation must also have been a Semitic dialect.’ A. W. Persson’s work 74 
on ‘ Script and speech in ancient Crete ’ I know only through the summary 
of A. Cunv. 75 A fragment of a steatite libation-table from Cnossus bearing 
two signs is published 76 by O. Davies. 

W. G. Schileico deals 77 with an inscription on two fragments of a clay 
tablet of the first century b.c., the letters of which are Greek while the lan- 
guage he claims as Accadian. E. Power’s attempts 78 to read and interpret 
the non-Hellenic inscriptions in the Cyprian syllabic script, found mainly at 
Amathus, as Accadian documents are uncompromisingly rejected 79 by 
P. Dhormc and by H. Pedersen. 80 

The study of the ‘ Sinaitic ’ script, represented by the inscriptions of 
Serabit el-Khadem, has received a fresh impetus from the rediscovery of the 
relevant texts and their transportation to the Cairo Museum by K. Lake and 
R. P. Blake. 81 L T pon the basis of the more accurate copies thus obtained, a 
number of scholars have devoted important articles to the decipherment 
and interpretation of these documents. Among them are C. Bruston, 82 who 
attempts to read some of them and maintains that they ‘ have preserved for 
us a much more primitive form of the alphabet than any known through 
other similar Semitic inscriptions, even the oldest,’ R. F. Butin, 83 who 
assigns the inscriptions to the first half of the second millennium b.c. and 
thinks that we have in them an alphabet of at least 38 letters, following the 
Egyptian principle of acrophony though independently created from the 
Semitic names of the objects represented, A. E. Cowley, 84 who, regarding 
the number of letters as uncertain and the forms as probably invented at 
Serabit by an illiterate Canaanitish people living in close contact with 
Egyptians, tentatively transcribes some of the texts, but is careful to call 
attention to the limits of what may be expected from them with the re- 
stricted evidence at our disposal, J. Doller, 85 whose estimate of the scientific 
value of the inscriptions is unknown to me, A. H. Gardiner, 86 who surveys 
the present position of the inquiry and sounds a note of caution, C. F. 
Jean, 8 ' who questions whether the Sinaitic letters do in fact represent an 
intermediate stage between the Egyptian script and the archaic alphabets, 
J. Leibovitch, 88 whose main aim is to present, in a series of seventeen plates, 
exact copies of the inscriptions, adding notes on the monuments themselves 
and on the 24 signs, possibly acrophonic, which they contain, together with 
a serviceable bibliography, and N. Peters, 89 whose contribution is in- 


73 Kaphtoi : Die Inschnften von hi eta, Mykenae u. 
Troja gele sen u. erklart. Nuremberg. 1928. 

74 Uppsala Umi. Arsskrtjt , 1930, iii. 1 ff. 

75 Rev. PA. A nc xxxii. 312. 

70 B.S A. xx\m. 297. 

77 Aich.f. Orient/, v. 1 1 FF. 

74 Bibhca , x. 129 ff . xi. 323 ff. 

79 Rei . Ihbl. xxxix. 303 IT. 

80 Orient. I. it As,, xxxni. 962 IF. 

el Harvard Thenl. Rev. xxi. 1 IF. Cf. Am. Jour n. 
Afch. xxxiii. 410 f. 


82 Harvaid Theol. Rev. xxii. 175 fF. 

83 Ibid. xxi. 9 tF. 

84 Journ. Egypt. Arch. xv. 200 fF. CF. Rev. Bibl. 
xxxix. 149 F. : Pal. E\pl. Fund Q.S. 1930, 55. 

85 Jahib. d. oslerr. Leo-Gesellschaft, 1928, 39 ff. 

8b Pal. E\pl. Fund Q.S. 1929, 48 ff. 

87 Syna, ix. 278 ff. CF. A. Cuny, Rev. Et. Anc. 
xxxii. 7 5 F. 

88 Zeits. I). Moigenl. Ges. lxxxiv. 1 FF. 

89 Theologie u. Glaube, xxii. 360 ff. 
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accessible to me. 90 But the fullest treatment of the subject is that by 
H. Grimme, who, besides publishing two articles 91 on aspects of the question, 
has, in his book Die altsmaitischen Buchstabeninschriften , 92 investigated the 
inscriptions, correcting and supplementing his earlier study of them, and 
concludes that the Sinaitic letters, which he dates in the fifteenth or six- 
teenth centun - b.c., are derived from the hieratic script of Egypt and in turn 
gave rise to the southern Semitic alphabet ; most of the letters of the northern 
Semitic alphabet also can, he thinks, be traced back to the Sinaitic forms. 

Nearer to the Greek script comes the Phoenician, which is generally 
regarded as the parent of the Hellenic alphabet. Recent excavations at 
Byblus have added still further to the number of extant Phoenician texts, 
notably the epitaph of Yehimilk, King of Gebal, which its discoverer, M. 
Dunand, assigns 93 to the twelfth century b.c. P. Montet, who conducted 
the work at Byblus from 1921 to 1924, deals, in his survey of its results, 94 
with the inscription engraved on Ahiram’s tomb and derives its alphabet 
from the Egyptian hieratic writing. This view is supported 95 by A. Mallon, 
who regards the Phoenicians as having put the finishing touches to the work 
of their predecessors by the rigid application of the twofold principle of 
simplicity and clarity. The theory is, however, combated 96 by R. Dussaud, 
w ho holds that the Phoenician letters, with the possible exception of one or 
two, were invented by the Phoenicians to represent simple sounds, the 
recognition of which had been rendered easier for them by their practice 
in the Egyptian writing. In a popular article, 97 excellently illustrated 
by photographs of a Sinaitic inscription, the ikhiram sarcophagus, the 
Moabite Stone, etc., W. R. Paterson traces the development of writing 
from a hieroglyphic to an alphabetic stage. 

II. Attica 

[I.G. i 2 .] Down to 403 b.c. — Few' new inscriptions of this period have 
recently come to light. The tomb of the two Spartan polemarchs and their 
fellow'-countrymen, who fell at the Piraeus in 403 b.c., fighting under King 
Pausanias against the Athenian democrats (Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 33), has been 
unearthed in the Ceramicus, but the inscription still awaits full publication. 98 
A fragmentary text, found on the Acropolis of Eleusis, has been inter- 
preted 99 by its first editor, K. Kourouniotes, as recording the terms of the 
agreement made, after the fall of the Thirty Tyrants, betw een the democrats 
re-established at Athens and the oligarchic refugees at Eleusis : A. A. 
Papagiannopoulos-Palaios, however, sees in it a decree and rider regulating 
entrance into and egress from the city of Eleusis in the early years of the 
Peloponnesian War, 100 and S. A. Zebelev apparently takes a somewhat 

90 Cf. Rev. Arch. xxxi. 1 72 f. 90 Syria, xi. 181 if. CX ix. 358!'. 

91 Le Minton, xhi. 33 IT. ; Bonier Festsi hrift [ Leipzig, 97 J. A. Hammerton, Out Wonderful World , iv. 

1928). 302 ft'. 1641 If. 

92 Berlin. 1929. Cf. Rev. Et. Junes , lxxxviii. 92 ft'. ; 98 Arch. Anc. xlv. 90 ft ; cf. C.R.Acad. Inscr. 1930, 182. 

Rev. Bibl. xxxix. 146 ft'. 99 ‘EAArjviKot. 11. 5 ft'.; cf. S. B. Kougeas, ibid . 

93 Rev. Bibl. xxxix. 321 ft'. Cf. Syria, xi. 1 IT. 116 IT. 

91 Byblos et VEgypte i Paris, 1928), 179 fft, 294 fT. 109 TToAeacov, i. 174 ft'. 

95 Bull. Inst. Fr. Arch. Or. xxx. 131 fT. 
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similar view, though much to my regret I cannot read his discussion, 101 
written in Russian, of the document. Other inscriptions which have 
received their first adequate publication during the past two years are 
(a) the votive inscription on a relief dedicated to Demeter, which C. 
Karusos assigns 102 on stylistic grounds to about 415 b.c., ( b ) the epitaph of 
Phanagora, dated by N. Kyparisses 103 shortly before 403 B.c., (c) the 
mutilated inscription on a magnificent grave-stele of the later fifth century, 104 
which has recently passed from the Lansdowne collection to the Metro- 
politan Museum at New York, and ( d ) an archaic boundary-stone of the 
f)pwov of Serangos at the Piraeus. 10,1 

A. M. Woodward has published 106 five small fragments found on the 
Acropolis and has acutely identified them as belonging respectively to — 

1. The Pronaos-inventory of 433-2 ( I.G . i 2 . 233). 

2. „ „ „ „ 411-0*4 (I.G. i 2 . 252). 107 

3. „ Hekatompedon-inventorv of 427-6 (I.G. i 2 . 263). 

4. „ „ inventories of 413-2 (I.G. i 2 . 273), 412-1 and 

4 1 1 -o* 4 . 

5. ,, „ ,, of 41 i-od and ik 

With their aid he gives revised transcripts of the whole or part of LG. i 2 . 
232-4 (p. 164 f.), 263 (p. 168 f.) and the Hekatompedon-lists, entirely lost 
save for Woodward’s two fragments, of 412-1 and 411-0A. 

We may also with some probability assign to the fifth century a cylin- 
drical marble basis, on which once rested a life-sized statue, presumably of 
Dionysus. It was found at Palaiochori, near the foot of Mount Hymettus, 
and almost certainly came from the neighbouring theatre of Aexone. An 
inscription engraved on it records the victories won by two choregi in comic 
and tragic contests and gives us the names of the plays then acted — Eephan- 
tides' TTeTpoci, Gratinus’ BovkoAoi, Timotheus’ Alcmeon, Alphesiboea and, 
perhaps, two others, whose names are lost, Sophocles’ Telephea. The first 
editor, A. A. Papagiannopoulos-Palaios, whose article 108 is summarised by 
P. Roussel, 109 assigns the inscription on palaeographical grounds to about 
380 b.c., and thinks that the plays referred to were revived, as TraAaia 
Sp&ncrra, after their authors’ deaths, at Aexone on the occasion of the rural 
Dionysia. M. Guarducci, however, maintains 110 that the contests took 
place during the lifetime of the poets, and that the word eSISacrKe applied 
to them in this inscription must bear its literal meaning; she therefore dates 
the record between 430 and 420 b.c. She also challenges the view that 
the tragic poet Timotheus here referred to is to be distinguished from the 
famous Milesian writer of dithyrambs. U. von Wilamowitz-MoellendorfF, 


101 Bull. Ac.Sci. C.RS.S. 1930, 251 fF. 

102 Ath. Mitt, liw 1 fF. 

10J 'Apx* AeAt. x. Trap. 63 fF. : cF. B.C.H. liii. 491. 
104 Catalogue of the Ancient Marbles of the Marquess 
of Lanuhitne. p. 53: G. M. A. Richter. Bull. Metr. 
A I us. y.T. xxv. 218. 

10> ’Apx- ’Etp. 1923-6, 8, 

106 J.H.S. xlviii. 134 fF. 


107 For the year 41 1-0 two inventories were drawn 
up. one under the regime of the Four Hundred and 
the second under the restored democracy: I denote 
these by 41 1-0 -4 and B respectively. 

106 FIoAspcov, 1. 16 1 fF. Gf. B.C.H. liii. 496. 

109 C.R. Acad. Inscr. 1930, 43 fF. 
llu Riv. bit. lviii. 202 fF. 
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on the other hand, maintains 111 the distinction and, while accepting the 
assignment of the inscription to the fourth century, thinks that the victories 
commemorated were won in the fifth century at Athens by members of the 
same family as those who erected the memorial about half a century later. 
The interesting question of the composition of Sophocles’ Telephea, here 
first mentioned, is discussed by the above-named scholars and at greater 
length by A. S. Arvanitopoulos, 112 who assigns to it the ’AAsaSai, Mucroi, 
TfiAscpos and Tf)AE<pos acrrupiKos. 

The following documents, published in I.G. i 2 ., have been subjected to 
fresh and fruitful scrutiny. 

4. The ‘ Hekatompedon Inscription ’ forms the basis of W. Judeich’s 
article 113 on the Hekatompedon and the ‘ old temple.’ 

63, 64. W. Kolbe has re-examined 114 these assessments of the Athenian 
Empire, criticising West’s view 115 that the statements of Andocides and 
Plutarch relative to a tribute of 1200 or 1300 talents refer to the assessment 
of 417-6 rather than to that of 425-4, and seeking to prove, on the basis of 
the literary and epigraphical evidence, that the sum-total assessed in 425-4 
was 1460 talents and not, as is usually held, 960. In his distribution of the 
fragments between i 2 . 63 and 64 he agrees with West, save that he assigns 
fragment z and i 1 . 543 to i 2 . 63, from which West 116 excludes them : i 2 . 64 
he regards as a duplicate of 63 rather than as the record of a subsequent 
assessment. M. Rava, 117 on the other hand, accepts 960 talents as the 
total assessed in 425-4 and argues that the fall in the value of money and 
the increase in the productivity of the soil make the rise apparent rather 
than real, and that the essence of the re-assessment was a more equitable 
distribution of the burden of taxation. 

76. J. Geerlings argues 118 that, if the decree regulating the Eleusinian 
firstfruits falls after the Peace of Nicias, it must belong to 418-7 or to 
417-6 B.C. 

91, 92. Under the title ‘ Studien fiber das Kalliasdekret,’ W. Kolbe 
discusses 119 the history of the Athenian Treasury with a view to explaining 
the financial position of Athens as reflected in the Decree of Gallias, which 
in a previous article (cf. J.H.S. xlix. 181) he attributed to 434 b.c. 

94- v The decree relating to the shrine of Neleus is discussed 120 by 
S. A. Zebelev in connexion with the development of the Codrus-legend 
at Athens. 

96. G. Geerlings dates 121 the renewal of the Argive-Athenian alliance 
recorded by Thucydides v. 82 between 28 June and 4 July, 417. W. Kolbe 
criticises his reasoning and maintains 122 that both the epigraphical and 
the literary evidence points to spring, 416 b.c., as its date. 

1 14. H. T. Wade-Gery describes 123 this seriously mutilated text of 


111 Hermes , lxv. 243 if. 

112 iloAEptov, i. 181 ff. 

113 Hermes , lxiv. 391 ff. 

114 Si (zb. Berlin, 1930, 333 if. Cf. Gnomon , vii. 273 if. 
113 Trans. Am. Phil. ^Iss. lvii. 60 ff. 

118 Sitzb. Berlin , 1930, 354. 

117 Stud. Ital. Fit. Class, n.s. viii. 160 ft. 

118 Class. Phil. xxv. 79 ; cf. xxiv. 244. 

J H.S. — VOL. LI. 


119 Sit-b. Berlin , 1929, 273 ft.; reprinted in 

Thukydides im Luhte der Urkunden (Stuttgart, 1930), 68 ff. 

129 C.R. Acad. Sa. U.R.S.S. 1929. 201 ft. Cf. Phil. 
U'och. 1. 242. 

121 Class. Phil. xxiv. 239 ff. 

122 Ibid. xxv. 105 ft; reprinted in Thukydides 
im Lichte der L rkunden, 92 ff. 

123 Class. Q11. xxiv. 1 16 ff. ; cf. 38. 
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about 409 b.c., containing ‘ a formal statement of the main principles of 
Athenian democracy in the fifth century,’ and offers a provisional restoration 
of 11. 36-45. 

191 ff. In a long and closely-reasoned article 124 entitled ‘ A Revision 
of Athenian Tribute Lists : Part II,’ which has been deservedly praised 
by A. P. Dorjahn 125 and by M. A. Levi, 126 B. D. Meritt and A. B. West 
present facsimiles, readings and restorations of the texts (206-213) engraved 
on the lapis secundus of the quota-lists, together with notes on the two lost 
fragments (212 a, b) which may reasonably be assigned to this stele and a 
revised conspectus (p. 46) of the fragments attributable to it. They further 
examine in detail some undated fragments of the quota-lists belonging to the 
period of the Peloponnesian War, giving facsimiles, texts and discussions of 
214, 215, 219, 221-224 and seeking to determine their probable chronology. 
Elsewhere 127 Meritt shows how the actual reconstruction of the first and 
second stelae, undertaken by himself and West in the Epigraphical Museum 
at Athens in 1927 and 1928, has borne out all their more important deter- 
minations, though necessitating a few minor changes in 195, 199, 204 and 
205. A challenging article 128 by West contains a general account of the 
lists, examines the literary evidence for the transition from the Delian League 
to the Athenian Empire, seeks to determine what cities entered the League 
as non-tributary members, and maintains that the ‘ charter members ’ did 
not become tributary until after the transference of the Treasury from Delos 
to Athens : the assessment of 450 should, he considers, be regarded as the 
turning-point in the history of the League. I may take the liberty of trans- 
gressing the limits of the present survey by recording the publication, 129 
early in 1931, of the complete series of quota-lists as finally revised by West 
and Meritt. 

Other scholars too have dealt with these documents. W. Kolbe has 
devoted a constructive review 130 to Meritt’s Studies and has appealed 131 
to the evidence of 212 to confirm his chronology of the Potidaean events 
recorded by Thucydides. T. Lenschau has provided a useful summary 132 
of the earlier work of West and Meritt. E. B. Couch has discussed 133 the 
rubric ttoAus aC/Tod <popov Ta^aiasvai, which occurs in 21 1 ff., criticising 
the current interpretations of the phrase and arguing that the cities in 
question were separately (ouTcd) assessed for the exaction of a punitive 
tribute. M. Rava has published 134 a full and clear, if not always convincing, 
survey", based upon the quota-lists, of the history and administration of the 
tribute and of the relation between it and the economic life of the time. 
She accepts the total of 460 talents as originally assessed by Aristides and 
regards the tribute as an impost, normally of 5 per cent., on the produce of 
the soil. She also accepts 600 talents (Thuc. ii. 13) as the total tribute 
levied by Athens on the eve of the Peloponnesian War, regarding 460 talents 


124 Harvard Studies, xxxvin. 21 ff. 
12 ’ Class Phil. xxiv. 313 f. 

12,5 Boll. fil. class, xxx vi. 84. 

12 ' Am. Journ. Arch, xxxiii. 376 ff. 

128 Am. Hist. Rev. xxxv. 267 ff. 

129 S.E.G . v. 


130 Gnomon , v. 42 ff. 

131 Thukydides im Lichte der Urkunden, 24 f. 

132 Bursians Jahresbericht, ccxviii. 43 f. 

133 Am. Journ. Arch, xxxiii. 502 ff. 

134 Stud. Ital. Fil. Class, n.s. via. 145 ff. 
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as paid into the Treasury for federal purposes and 140 as an additional 
levy, not subject to the arrapxf] and therefore not entered on the quota-lists, 
imposed by Pericles to cover the expense incurred by Athens in the admini- 
stration of justice to the allies. The total assessment was, she thinks, 
raised to 960 talents in 425-4 and later, about 418, reached its maximum 
of 12-1300. 

232-4, 252, 263, 273. For Woodward’s discussion 135 of these inven- 
tories see above. 

295 - 8 -. J. Johnson shows 136 that in the record (295) of loans made for 
the two Athenian squadrons sent to Corcyra in 433 (Thuc. i. 45, 51) the 
syllabic division of the lines is consistently observed, and maintains that the 
two sums are 26 and 50 talents. H. M. Hubbell makes use 137 of this 
inscription and of 296 in his discussion of the chronology of the years 
435-43 1 b.g., while W. Kolbe, in his vigorous reply 138 to F. Jacoby’s recent 
attempt 139 to reconstruct the chronology of the events immediately pre- 
ceding the Peloponnesian War, appeals constantly to 295 and especially to 
296 in support of his alternative chronological scheme, and gives in an 
appendix (45 ff.) a new restoration of 296 and historical comments on it. 
See also below, 302. 

301 A H. T. Wade-Gery deals 140 with the text of this record, probably 
dating from 431 B.c., and offers a restoration of a considerable portion of 
it (11. 89-124) : of especial interest are his conclusions regarding the ratios 
between gold and silver (10 : 1) and between Lampsacene or Cyzicene 
staters and silver drachmas (24: 1). 

302. A. B. West has essayed 141 a new restoration, based on a fresh study 
of the stone, of 11. 35-47, the record of loans for 416-5 b.c., while that for 
the preceding year figures prominently in the discussion of the date of the 
Argive-Athenian Alliance (see above, 96). B. D. Meritt has dealt with the 
same inscription in a later article, 142 which contains photographs of its 
extant portions (to which Meritt adds a small fragment), and a facsimile 
and restored reading of the whole. He concentrates his attention on the 
list for 416-5, seeks by its aid and that of the available literary evidence to 
fix the dates of the mutilation of the Hermae, the accusation of Alcibiades 
and the departure of the Armada for Sicily, and rejects Keil’s theory that 
the Council of 416-5 was dissolved before the expiry of its normal term of 
office. An article 143 in which A. B. West, discussing 11 . 35-48 of this 
inscription, assailed B. Keil’s view of the Athenian senatorial year has 
evoked from E. Cavaignac a 4 Note on Attic Chronology,’ 144 in which he 
restates, with certain modifications due to the criticisms of West and others, 
his own view of the Attic calendar, appealing to the evidence of i 2 . 296-8, 
328, 337, etc. 

304. B. D. Meritt has shown 145 the importance of these accounts, now 


133 J.HS. xlviii. 159 ff. 

136 Am. Journ. Arch, xxxiii. 398 ff. 

137 Class. Phil. xxiv. 217 ff., 221 ff. 

138 Thukydides im Lichte der Urkunden , 1 ff. 

139 Gott. JVachrichten, 1929, 1 ff. 

140 Aum. Chron. 1930, 16 ff., 333 f. 


141 Am. Journ. Arch, xxxiii. 37 ff. 

142 Ibid, xxxiv. 125 ff. 

143 Ibid, xx ix. 3 IF. 

144 Rev. Et. Anc. xxxi. 209 ff. 

145 Class. Phil. xxv. 236 ff. 
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in the Louvre, for the problem of the Attic calendar, offering a revised text 
of 11. 68-75 an d proving that the senatorial year had already been brought 
into line with the civil year as early as 407-6 B.c. 

310. J. Johnson has restored 146 1. 147 on the basis of Paus. i. 1. 5, 
x - 35-2. 

324. The significance and value of Meritt’s reconstruction of this text 
(see J.H.S. xlix. 179) and of the conclusions drawn from it relative to the 
Attic calendar are emphasised by P. Cloche, 147 W. S. Ferguson, 148 W. 
Kolbe, 149 A. Neppi Modona, 150 A. B. West 151 and others. H. T. Wade- 
Gery puts forward 152 attractive conjectures for the restoration of 11. 37-8 
and 56-7, traces the part played by Eurymedon in the Peloponnesian War 
and draws attention to the large sum borrowed by Athens in 423, the year 
of armistice, and to the problem raised by the borrowing of money shortly 
after the Great Dionysia, when the new cpopos had presumably just come 
to hand. Elsewhere 153 he deals with the amounts borrowed and the rate 
of interest paid on them as illustrating the finance of Cleon. 

328, 337. See above under 302. 

537. A. S. Arvanitopoulos recognises 154 here the signature of the 
sculptor Lycius, son of Myron. 

805. K. Kourouniotes publishes 155 an excellent photograph of this 
sixth-century Eleusinian dedication, which is very similar to a fragment 
recently discovered by him. 

926 d has been rediscovered at Spata by I. K. Demetriou. 156 

981. G. M. A. Richter's sumptuous publication 157 of this archaic 
grave-stele, of which the surviving fragments are, with one exception, in the 
Metropolitan Museum at New York, gives a full bibliography of the monu- 
ment, adds a new fragment to the inscription, discusses its restoration and 
tentatively concludes that it formed a distich commemorating a son and a 
daughter of Megacles, Pisistratus’ rival, and that its date falls about 
550-540 B.C. 

[I.G. ii.] From 403 to 31 b.c. — W. B. Dinsmoor has discovered 158 on the 
western slope of the Acropolis a long decree of 292 b.c., which reveals a 
hitherto unknown revolution at Athens and is of very considerable impor- 
tance for Athenian chronology in the third century b.c. ; its text, how ever, 
still awaits publication, as do also those discovered on the site of the Royal 
Stables. 1 j9 Part of an honorary decree of the deme Halae Araphenides has 
been found 160 by N. C. Kotzias near Spata, close to the eastern coast of 
Attica, and is of value for the study of Attic topography. Of yet greater 
interest is a decree passed by the ‘Papvovaioi kcci oi &XK01 ’A0r|vaioi Kai o! 
oikoOvtes ev 'PapvouvTt TravTss in honour of an Athenian, Dicaearchus 


148 Am. Journ. Arch, xxxiii. 400 f. 

147 Rev. Et. Gr. xliii. 335 f. 

148 Am. Journ. Arch, xxxiii. 340 f. 

149 Deutsche Liter atur^tg. 1929, 1 060 IT. 

150 Histona , lv. 155 fF. 

151 Class. Weekly, xxiii. 60 fF. 

152 Class. Q11. xxiv. 33 fF. 

153 Class . Rev. xhv. 163 fF. 

154 rToAepcov, 1. 95 f. 


153 ’Apx- AsAtiov, x. 150 fF. 

156 TToAemcov, i. 42. 

177 Antike Denkmaler , iv. 33 fF., Pis. 19, 20; cf. 
Bull. Metr. Mus. \.l. xxiv. 164 f. 

138 Am, Journ. Aich. xxxiii. 102: cf. B.C.H. lii. 
291, 468. 

159 ’Apx. AsAtiov, ix. Trap. 71. 
ioo ’Apx. ’Ecp. 1925-6, 168 fF. 
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son of Apollonius, who had formerly, in conjunction with his father, 
received from King Demetrius the command of the garrison stationed at 
Rhamnus, had served in a similar capacity at Panactum and was now 
entrusted by the King with the charge of the acropolis at Eretria. Its editor, 
P . Stavropoullos, sees 161 in Demetrius the second Macedonian King of 
that name and dates the decree about 236-5 b.c. ; further comments are 
added by S. B. Kougeas in an article 162 on Athens and the ArmrjTpiocKos 
TroAepos. J- Kirchner has published 163 four fragments of ephebic lists, 
dating from the fourth, third and second centuries b.c., and K. Kourou- 
niotes 164 part of an inventory of the sacred treasures of the Eleusinian 
sanctuary, proving that the avaKTopov, in which the ispa were guarded, was 
enclosed by a wall. A marble base found on the right bank of the Cephisus, 
between Moschato and the Piraeus, records a victory won in 330-29 by 
three Kcbpapyoi and five Kcopacrrat of the deme Xypete : its first editor, 
A. A. Papagiannopoulos-Palaios, connected 165 the contest with the worship 
of Heracles, but P. Roussel inclines 166 to regard the monument as com- 
memorating a celebration of the Dionysia carried out in common by several 
demes. The altar of Apollo Apotropaios found in the precinct of Serangos 
at the Piraeus has been adequately published 167 by I. C. Dragatses. A 
new boundary-stone of the Ceramicus has been discovered 168 by A. Brueck- 
ner, and a opos x°°P‘ ou onroTeTtpripeuou -rrpoiKos has come to light at Cha- 
landri. 169 About sixty grave-stones from Athens and its outskirts, lately 
added to the collection in the Theseum, have been published 170 by N. 
Kyparisses, who also gives an account 171 of the twenty-seven epigraphical 
texts, almost all funerary, preserved in the village of Liopesi : some of the 
inscriptions in both these collections belong to the Roman Imperial period. 
A metrical epitaph of 300-250 b.c., found at Eleusis, has been edited 172 
by K. Kourouniotes. Other tomb-inscriptions in Paris, 173 Hamburg, 174 
Athens, 175 and Attica 176 do not call for individual notice here. 

Inscriptions play a prominent part in W. S. Ferguson’s study 177 of the 
Athenian tyrant Lachares and the history of Athens front 302 to 295 b.c. 
The interesting thesis 178 devoted by O. W. Reinmuth to the foreigners in the 
Athenian ephebia is based almost entirely on the evidence of the ephebic 
lists from 119-8 b.c. to a.d. 262-3. It gives a brief but clear account of 
the development of the ephebia at Athens, the types of ephebic inscriptions, 
the number and provenance of the foreigners who underwent the ephebic 
training at Athens, the admission of the sons of cleruchs and metics and 
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other relevant questions, and includes tables showing (a) the number of 
foreigners in the Athenian ephebia by years (p. 18), (. b ) their native cities 
(p. 21 ff.), (c) ‘ regional provenience ’ (p. 25 ff.), and (d) the places, other 
than Athens, having a local ephebia (pp. 38 f., 51 ff.). Valuable additions 
have been made to our knowledge of several inscriptions published in 
I.G. ii 2 . A. Wilhelm’s illuminating article 179 on Greek honorary decrees 
and letters throws light upon Nos. 13 (p. 165), 86 (p. 164 f.), 492 (p. 162) 
and 1134 (p. 185 f.), and restores an important passage in 1330 (pp. 184 f., 
197)- V. Ehrenberg’s discussion 180 of the Second Athenian Confederacy 
makes full use of the epigraphical evidence throughout, and in especial 
deals with the text and restoration of No. 40 (p. 329 ff.). W. Schwahn 
boldly attempts 181 to restore the second column of No. 236, which contains 
the oath of Philip of Macedon to observe the peace concluded with the 
Greek states in 338-7 b.c., and though we may feel some misgivings about 
the resultant document of 922 letters, only forty of which survive on the 
stone, the writer’s examination of the contrast between Philip’s policy and 
that of Alexander well deserves study. U. Wilcken also devotes a long and 
careful essay 182 to the Panhellenic idea of Philip II, with special reference 
to the question how far and in what way Philip received from Isocrates’ 
Philippas the incentive to the work which he achieved at Corinth : here 
too No. 236 (= S.I.G . 3 260) is laid under frequent contribution, and in an 
appendix (p. 316 ff.) some improvements are made in the restoration of the 
text. P. H. Davis’ paper 183 on the foundations of the Philonian Portico at 
Eleusis deals with No. 1666, which contains the original specifications, and 
other inscriptions (1672, 1680) pertinent to the problem, and examines 
in detail No. 1671. W. Schwahn’s article 184 on Athenian payments for 
the wages and maintenance of labourers is based upon the data afforded by 
the Eleusinian building-records 1672, 1673. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff has given 180 a modified restoration and exegesis of the fourth-century 
epigram, I.G. ii. 1285, recording a dramatic victory at the Dionysia. P. 
Roussel discusses 186 the inscription from the Athenian Asclepieum recently 
published by M. Guarducci (cf. J.H.S. xlix. 184) and shows that it is con- 
tiguous to ii. 958 : the archonship of Aeschines he assigns to the first century, 
probably to 75-4 b.c. 

[I.G. iii.] The Roman Imperial Period . — In addition to the inscriptions of 
this period already mentioned, several others of considerable interest call 
for notice. J. Kirchner has published 18 ' two fragments of an ephebic list 
of about a.d. 160, and three of a similar list of about a.d. 220. A. C. 
Hadjis has dealt 188 with a marble stele found near the Theatre of Dionysus, 
bearing on the obverse part of a second-century list of prytanes and afasiToi 
of the Leontid tribe and on the reverse a Christian epitaph. An epigram 
in iambic verse, engraved about Hadrian’s reign and excavated at Athens, 
affords N. Kyparisses a basis for some interesting remarks on ancient 


179 Jahrahefte , xxiv. 162 if. 

180 Hermes , Ixiv. 322 fT. 
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prosody. 189 The mutilated inscription \TPEl, in letters of the early 
Imperial period, on a votive stele from Spata has been interpreted 190 
by I. K. Demetriou as a dedication to ’Aypsus, or possibly to [FFavj’Aypeus, 
for which A. S. A[rvanitopoulos] suggests 191 [Zjaypsus as an alternative. 
H. T. Westbrook has published 192 the complete text engraved on a herm 
found at the northern end of the plain of Marathon, of which only the first 
lines had been previously read ( I.G . iii. 813), so adding a new document of 
a well-known type to the tradition of Herodes Atticus. Of greater value 
than any of the foregoing texts is a decree of the first century b.c. from 
Athens, published 193 by K. Rhomaios and re-edited, 194 with a correction 
and valuable comments, by P. Roussel : it contains the names and titles of 
the officials attached to the cult of Agdistis, the Asiatic Great Mother, at 
Rhamnus and a decree ek tou Mrp-pwou confirming to a certain Zeno of 
Antioch his office in the sanctuary of the goddess. The inscription gives 
an interesting insight into the penetration of the Asiatic worships into 
Attica at this period and indicates the attitude of the government toward 
them. L. Robert corrects 195 misunderstandings of I.G. iii. 128 and 129; 
A. Wilhelm restores 196 two inscriptions from the grotto of Pan and the 
Nymphs near Phyle, examines the poem of Nicagoras and six other epigrams 
from that site, and incidentally discusses a number of female names deemed 
by Bechtel and others to be those of EToapai or slaves and advances a new 
interpretation of I.G. iii. 3826 ; E. Schwyzer investigates 197 the form and 
meaning of the word hcrpavios, which occurs in an Athenian inscription 
of the third century a.d. (S.E.G. iii. 208), and J. Zingerle 198 and M. N. 
Tod 199 propose solutions of several difficulties raised by the famous statutes 
of the Attic society of Iobacchi {I.G. ii 2 . 1368). 

III. The Peloponnese 

[I.G. iv.] The new inscriptions unearthed at Corinth and published 
by T. L. Shear 200 comprise two kylikes from the N. Cemetery and two in- 
scribed theatre-seats, one bearing the legend vikcc vka and the other KOPFAN; 
the editor conjecturally connects the latter with the hierodules of the temple 
of Aphrodite. H. Comfort has collected and discussed 201 all the signatures, 
Greek and Latin, found on Arretine or pseudo-Arretine ware brought to 
light at Corinth. Other discoveries from the same site are reported 202 but 
not yet fully published. A. S. Arvanitopoulos has restored 203 a fragmentary 
epigram of the fourth century b.c., which relates, in his view, to Heracles’ 
Amazonomachia. 

A. Philadelpheus has found in the course of excavations at Vasiliko, the 
ancient Sicyon, seventeen fragments of a tablet recording the foundation 


189 ’Apx- AeAtiov, x. 137 ff. 

190 TToAepcov, i. 40 ff. 

191 Ibid. 56. 

192 Am. Journ. Arch, xxxiii. 402 ff. 

193 *EAAt)vik&, i. 233 ff. 

194 Rev. Et. Anc. xxxii. 5 ff. 

195 Rev. Phil. iv. 36 ff., B.C.H. Iii. 421 f. 

196 Jahreshefte , xxv. 54 ff. 


197 <73. uergl. Sprachf. lvi. 309 ff. 
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199 Class. Qu. xxiii. 1 ff. 

200 . 4 m. Journ. Arch, xxxiii. 518, 521, 542, 545. Cf. 
Gnomon , vi. 52 ff. 
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202 Arch. . 4 «c» xliii. 579 ff. 
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of a trust-fund, four dedications and four fragments of a Byzantine text. 204 
An epigram from Cleonae ( LG . iv. 491) has been discussed and restored by 
W. Morel, 205 and an important Argive dedication set up at Nemea {ibid. 
487-8) has been explained and completed by \V. Vollgraff. 206 

Argos is represented by thirteen new inscriptions, most of them from 
the Larissa, discovered and published 207 by Vollgraff. These include two 
fifth-century fragments, an epitaph of the fourth or third century and nine 
texts of the Roman period or later. By far the most interesting of them is a 
dedication, 20s engraved (3ouaTpocpr|86v on a white limestone slab, which the 
editor assigns to the first half of the sixth century b.c. To it the w 7 ords 
EukAuSccs kccAos were added in the following century. It records the 
dedication and regulates the use of the sacred property of Athena Polias 
and is of value not only for its religious and political content but also as a 
remarkable example of early Argive prose. It has been named the 
FHEAlEZT as - inscription, with reference to the most important and 
puzzling word it contains : this is interpreted by Vollgraff as indicating 
a class of Argolic ugpioiKct intermediate between free men and slaves, but 
this suggestion is rejected by U. P. Boissevain, 209 who offers no alternative, 
and by E. Bourguet 210 and E. Schwyzer, 211 who maintains that it designates 
the individual citizen, the ISico-nis. W. Vollgraff has also restored, dated 
or explained 212 eight inscriptions found at Argos or in the Heraeum, as well 
as the famous fourth-century record of the Argive arbitration between 
Melos and Gimolus ( S.I.G . 3 261). 

A convincing restoration in a text found at Nauplia ( LG. iv. 673) has 
been proposed by L. Robert, 213 while Vollgraff has sought to explain and 
date 214 an Argive decree (ibid. 554) found at Hermione and has suggested 215 
a solution of a problem presented by a sixth-century Troezenian epigram 
(ibid. 801). 

It is, however, with the publication of the rich epigraphical treasures 
of Epidaurus that the most marked progress has been made. F. Hiller von 
Gacrtringen, with assistance from P. Kavvadias in the earlier and from 
G. Klaffenbach in the later stages, has published all the inscriptions of 
Epidaurus and of its famous sanctuary of Asclepius in the editio minor of 
/.G'. 216 The texts (of which all save thirty-nine belong to the Asclepieum) 
number 745 in all, and the volume also contains admirable prolegomena, 
tracing the history of the city and the shrine from the earliest times down to 
the present day, complete indexes and a bibliography. Documents already 
known are in very many cases presented with fuller or more accurate 
readings or restorations, while three are partially and eighty-nine entirely 
new. Of this last class the most interesting members are a long fourth- 
century building-record (109) and a series of six short hymns, addressed 
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respectively to all the gods, Pan, the Mother of the gods, Hygiea, Asclepius 
and Pallas (i 29-1 34), of which the second and third are well preserved. 
These hymns will form the subject of a forthcoming book by P. Maas. 
G. De Sanctis has thrown valuable light on the record of payments made by 
the Epidaurians to the Elisphasii ( I.G. iv 2 . i. 42) by pointing out 217 that 
the Epidaurian mina contained seventy drachmas, U. Wilcken has touched 
upon the terms of the alliance formed by Antigonus and Demetrius in 
302 b.c. (ibid. 68) in his discussion 218 of Philip’s Panhellenic policy, and 
W. Vollgraff has restored 219 the opening clause of a proxeny-decree of 
Argos (ibid. 69). F. von Hiller has united 220 two fragments of a letter, 
dated a.d. 163, from a Roman noble, probably the Antoninus referred to in 
Paus. ii. 27. 6, 7, with reference to his benefactions to the Asclepieum (ibid. 
88). To the interpretation of the word ctKocri, twice used in a late Epidau- 
rian healing-record (ibid. 126), as well as elsewhere, J. Zingerle returns, 221 
adducing from Psellus fresh evidence in favour of the view of Dittenberger 
and Weinreich (S.I.G . 3 1 170) that it signifies a place where mysterious voices 
can be heard. S. A. 2 ebelev discusses 222 11 . 57-61 of the paean of Isyllus 
(I.G. iv 2 . 1. 128) and argues that the Philip there mentioned is not Philip III 
but Philip V, a view which necessitates the dating of the poem in or after 
218 B.C. 

[I.G. v.] Several important contributions to the epigraphy of Laconia 
call for notice. Among the outstanding events of the period under review 
is the publication, under the editorship of R. M. Dawkins, of the definitive 
report on the excavation of the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta . 223 
To that work A. M. Woodward contributes an excellent chapter 224 on the 
inscriptions found on the site, the formulae of the votive stelae, the nature 
of the contests to which most of them relate, the meaning of certain disputed 
technical terms of frequent occurrence, and the chronology of the docu- 
ments. Of the texts here collected, 135 refer to the iraiSiKos aycbv and 
thirty-three to other subjects, while sixty-five are short dedicatory inscrip- 
tions on minor votive offerings. All are edited with exemplary care and all 
but nine of the inscriptions comprised in the first tw o groups are illustrated 
by photographs or facsimiles. Fifty-five inscriptions are here published for 
the first time and, though many of these are insignificant fragments, some 
(e.g. Nos. 63, 139, 144) are not devoid of interest. Few r epigraphical 
discoveries are recorded in the report 220 on the excavations carried out at 
Sparta in 1927. W. von Massow r publishes 226 a number of archaic votives 
found at the Amyclaeum as well as seven fragments of roof-tiles stamped 
’AttoAAgovos iv ’ApukAo«oi : the name HAAEHIAAS engraved on a base 
previously discovered on the same site affords E. Schwyzer a starting-point 
for an interesting study 227 of Spartan names beginning Ayriai-. Other 
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inscriptions from Sparta and its neighbourhood have evoked renewed 
attention. Massow has rediscovered 228 at the Amyclaeum two texts which 
were believed to have perished ( I.G. v. i. 51 1, 586); L. Robert has dis- 
cussed 229 the title apicrros 'EAAf|vcov bestowed on victors in the armed 
race at the Plataean Eleutheria, and has restored an honorary inscription 
{ibid. 655) containing it ; his conjecture has been subsequently confirmed 230 
by the discovery of the stone, which had been lost, and of a new fragment 
assigned to it by Woodward. Robert has also restored 231 the name of a 
Corinthian wrestler commemorated in another agonistic record {ibid. 
659), and has interpreted 232 as a cursus honorum an inscription hitherto 
regarded as an epitaph {ibid. 819). 

The remarkable finds from Gytheum summarised in my last survey 
{J.H.S. xlix. 189) continue to attract the notice of Roman historians, 
especially the kpos vopos regulating the Caesarea and Euryclea and 
the letter addressed by the Emperor Tiberius to the Gytheates. L. Wenger 
gives the text of these two valuable documents and discusses, primarily 
from the juristic standpoint, some of the principal questions raised by 
them, notably the organisation of the festivals and the penal sanctions 
attached to the measure. 233 H. Seyrig re-edits and translates 234 the 
two texts, accompanying them with an ample commentary, while an 
edition of all four documents, containing texts, critical apparatus, photo- 
graphs of three of the stones and an historical commentary, has been 
published by E. Kornemann, 235 who dates Tiberius’ letter between 10 
March and 27 June, a.d. 15, and the hpos vopos in the second half of 
the same year. M. Rostovtzeff’s valuable article 236 on Tiberius and the 
Imperial cult is also based largely upon, and involves a careful examination 
of, the two principal texts. A. S. A[rvanitopoulos] seeks to prove 236a that 
the statue, on the base of which is engraved the bilingual honorary inscrip- 
tion of C. Julius Eurycles, was of bronze and cannot therefore be the marble 
statue found by Kougeas near the base. 237 

N. S. Valmin’s tour in Messenia has resulted 238 in the discovery of 
twenty-four unpublished inscriptions on the mainland and the copying, 
either for the first time or in improved versions, of twenty short texts cut 
in the rocky shore of the island of Prote. Of the new discoveries the most 
interesting are {a) a decree of Thuria (No. 1), dating from the second 
century b.c., which relates to disputes between that city and Megalopolis 
submitted to the arbitration of Patrae, and contains a list of over a hundred 
Thurian ouvSikoi who represented their state on that occasion ; {b) a 
decree of Thuria (No. 2), engraved on the reverse of the same stele, honour- 
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ing a Lacedaemonian, 239 and (c) the text on the base of a statue erected 
by the Achaean koivov in honour of a 'EAAaSapxris- At Cardamyle 
a further considerable fragment has been found (No. 23) almost completing 
the last twenty-one lines of an interesting honorary decree ( I.G . v. 1. 
I 33 1 )- 240 Two other documents of Thuria have been discussed by 
L. Robert: the significance of one {ibid. 1379) is explained and an im- 
portant passage restored, 241 while in the other {ibid. 1387) an untenable 
restoration has been rejected. 242 M. N. Tod has re-edited 243 a financial 
document ofAndania {ibid. 1532). 

Of Arcadia there is little to record. On p. 1 1 7 of his work on the cults 
of Patras, to which I refer below, J. Herbillon discusses three inscriptions of 
Lusi relating to the worship of Artemis {I.G. v. 2. 397, 401, 410), and 
A. Wilhelm has suggested 244 a solution of a problem raised by an Achaean 
honorary decree from Lycosura {ibid. 517). 

'{I.G. vi.] An inscribed bronze helmet, discovered in the bed of the 
Cladeus at Olympia, where it was dedicated by the Boeotian Orchome- 
nians after their capture of Coronea, is assigned 245 by the editor, G. P. 
Oikonomos, to 447 b.c. W. Y'ollgraff has discussed 246 another helmet, 
dedicated by the Argives at Olympia and now preserved in the British 
Museum (Hicks and Hill, 31), interpreting the phrase toov OopivOoOsv as 
equivalent to otto tcov KopivSicov and tentatively assigning the dedication 
to Phidon’s reign in the seventh century. 

To his monograph 247 on the cults of Patrae, in Achaea, J. Herbillon 
appends a Greek prosopography of the city, the sixty names in which are 
mostly derived from inscriptions and from coins. 


IV. Central and Northern Greece 

{I.G. vii.] A puzzling passage in a decree of Tanagra exhibited at 
Megara {I.G. vii. 20) has been satisfactorily restored and explained by 
L. Robert. 248 

G. Mathieu’s ‘ Notes on Athens on the eve of the Lamiac War ’ are 
based on an ephebic inscription 249 of 323 b.c., found at Oropus, and deal 
mainly with Leosthenes and some of his collaborators, with the ephebi of the 
Leontid tribe, whose names are recorded in the inscription, and with the 
total membership of that tribe in the fourth century. 250 An inscribed bronze 
weight from the sanctuary of Amphiaraus has been published by B. Leo- 
nardos, 251 who down to his death continued to devote himself to the excava- 
tion and study of that site, while an ethnic designation, BuAAlcov otto 
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NiKaias, which occurs in a list of victors at the Amphiaraia, 2 ° 2 has led L. 
Robert to discuss the Bylliones and a possible location of Nicaea. 2oS 

R. van der Velde, the author of a well-known ‘ dialect-geography ’ of 
Thessaly (cf. J.H.S. xlv. 119), has rendered a similar service to students of 
the language of Boeotia , 254 and M. Guarducci has made a special study 255 
of the chronology of the Boeotian federal archons from 366 to 245 B.c. W. 
Morel has restored 256 an epigram of Thespiae 257 and another from 
Thebes ( I.G . vii. 2538). C. Karouzos reports the addition to the Museum 
at Thebes of five grave-stelae, 258 four of which date from the fifth and one 
from the fourth century b.c., found in or near that city, while a Theban 
arvballos, now in Vienna, bears the signature of a hitherto unknown potter, 
Phithes. 259 A. Wilhelm offers a complete restoration of an inscription 
assigned by Pococke and Boeckh to Boeotian Thebes 260 and gives cogent 
reasons for attributing it to Egyptian Thebes. 261 The discoveries made by 
R. P. Austin in 1926 in the course of his excavations at Haliartus include 
twelve inscriptions, 262 of which two are fifth-century epitaphs and two 
others boundaries marking the territory handed to the Athenians after the 
sack of Haliartus by the Romans in 171 b.c. 

[/.G. viii.] The remarkable progress made in the publication of new 
documents from the apparently inexhaustible archives of Delphi and 
in the restoration and interpretation of those already known is due in 
large measure to three French scholars, E. Bourguet, R. Flaceliere and L. 
Robert. Bourguet has completed 263 the first section of the epigraphical 
volume of the Fouilles de Delphes , of which previous instalments appeared in 
1910 and 1 9 1 1 . In addition to a preface, corrections and additions, an 
index of proper names and a table of concordance, this final fascicule 
contains a definitive edition of one Latin (No. 545) and 226 Greek inscrip- 
tions — for the most part Delphian or Amphictionic decrees, honorary 
inscriptions, dedications and manumissions — of which about 152 were 
previously unpublished. Among the most interesting texts here dealt with 
are the record of a Theban arbitration between Bumelita and Halae (No. 
362), a fragmentary decree thanking Aristotle and Callisthenes for drawing 
up a list of victors at the Pythia and directing its publication (400), the 
famous judicial treaty between Delphi and Pellene (486), 264 the memorial 
set up by Pausanias, the exiled ex-king of Sparta, to his son Hagesipolis 
(509J, the list of victories won by a distinguished pantomime (551; see 
below), the Delphian system of shorthand (558) and the poetic recital of a 
miracle wrought by Apollo (560). 265 

Flaceliere, to the quality of whose epigraphical work M. Holleaux pays 
a striking tribute, 266 has discussed 267 the vexed question of the Delphian 
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Soteria, closely connected with the problem of Delphian chronology in 
the third century b.c. By the aid of a newly discovered list of victors in the 
Soteria (p, 260 ff.) 268 and a careful re-examination of all the extant epi- 
graphical evidence, he reaches the conclusion that the festival was originally 
annual, but underwent, in the year when Polyeuctus was archon at Athens 
(which he dates in 255-4, one year later than Ferguson), a re-organisation 
which made it in all probability penteteric, celebrated in the same years 
as the Pythia. The inquiry has important results also for Athenian chrono- 
logy, and Flaceliere gives (p. 290) a provisional table of the archons from 
262-1 to 248-7 b.c. Elsewhere 269 he discusses some of the many difficult 
problems raised by a study of third-century Delphian chronology, especially 
those presented by the appearance of two or even three archons bearing 
the same names and, by the publication of thirty-one hitherto unknown 
documents and the careful utilisation of the relevant published materials, 
solves a number of riddles with complete certainty or a high degree of 
probability. In another article 270 he studies twelve Delphian dedications, 
all but two previously unpublished, dating from the period of Aetolian 
supremacy, among the most interesting of which are those on the statue- 
bases of Ptolemy Euergetes and of Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolemy III (Nos. 
1,2). But the longest, and perhaps the most valuable, of his contributions 
to the history of Delphi at this period is his collection 271 of the lists of 
amphictions which appear at the head of decrees passed by the Amphic- 
tionic Council during the years from 278 or 277 to 193-2 b.c. The seventy- 
two relevant texts, arranged, so far as possible, in chronological sequence, 
have all been revised by reference to the actual stones, and the indexes of 
ethnics and of persons, enriched by frequent contributions from the un- 
published inscriptions of Thermum, greatly increase the value of the 
collection. 

L. Robert, whose memoir on the agonistic inscriptions of Delphi has 
w on the high commendation of M. Holleaux, 272 has published 273 a proxeny- 
decree for a Pergamene, perhaps an epic poet, and an improved version 274 
of the decrees passed in honour of Polygnota, a Theban xopoyaATpicc, and 
her cousin Lycinus, who accompanied her to Delphi. His notes 275 on 
Delphian decrees for doctors contain two hitherto unknown resolutions in 
honour of doctors from Sardis and Corone respectively and correct two 
similar texts (. S.E.G . i. 181, ii. 332) and two other Delphian inscriptions 
( S.G.D.1 . 2259, S.E.G. ii. 269). Elsewhere 276 he restores the opening 
portion of an important decree ( O.G.1 . 305) recognising the festival instituted 
by Sardis in honour of Athena and Eumenes II and enriches by new read- 
ings, restorations or interpretations a number of texts published in Fouilles 
de Delphes, iii. 1, notably the following : 

209, 216. The titles apxiypocppaTEus ^ucttou (an official of the general 


268 \ fragment, probably of a similar list, appears 
first in B.C.H. Iii. 264. note 3. 
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musicians’ association) and iaxupoiraiK-rris (a ! strong man,’ not a musician) 
are explained,' 277 and the latter suggests some remarks on showmen and 
jugglers in the Greek world. 

362. Some technical terms in this arbitration-record are discussed. 278 

365. An erasure in this decree is shown 2,9 to be due to a change in 
Delphian law about grants of money. 

366, 458. These decrees, relative to the mission of foreign judges to 
Delphi, are restored and explained. 280 

469. This dedication of the third century a.d., commemorating an 
opyricrTijs Kai OocupaTouoios, is corrected and leads to an interesting account 
of the exhibitions given in the Delphian theatre. 281 

487. Lines 2-6 of this Thespian decree are restored. 282 

551. This monument of Tiberius Julius Apolaustus, a pantomime 
(TpocyiKrjg evpuQpou Ktvf) CT£c °S uiroKpiTps), forms the starting-point for a full 
account of his art and his career. 283 

554-7. These texts are discussed and interpreted 284 in connexion with 
the careers of the pancratiast M. Aurelius Demostratus Damas and the 
trumpeter Serapion of Ephesus. 

Other contributions to the epigraphy of Delphi may be more briefly 
dismissed. Among the texts from this site republished or commented on in 
S.E.G. iii. 378-405, the most important is the Roman law of about 100 b.c. 
dealing with the suppression of piracy, of which a revised text is given, 
together with an apparatus criticus and a Latin version, by J. C. Naber, 
of the sanctio . 285 To C. Picard we owe a careful analysis 286 of the story of 
Cleobis and Biton, leading to the conclusion that their feat consisted in 
drawing on a ritual chariot for a distance of eight kilometres a heavy statue 
of the Mother goddess, taken from Argos to the Heraeum for the ©eo^evioc. 
W. Vollgraff supports 287 Schwyzer’s view that, in the sculptor’s signature 
added to the inscription of Cleobis and Biton ( S.I.G , 3 5), ettoiee is an im- 
perfect rather than an aorist. J. F. Mountford’s essay 288 on Greek music 
in the papyri and inscriptions takes into account the tw r o hymns wdiich have 
been preserved at Delphi with musical notes appended. A. Wilhelm has 
corrected 289 two Delphian texts (S.I.G . 3 704 E, Fouilles , iii. 2. 48). 

[. I.G . ix.] A number of newly-discovered or restored texts from Phocis, 
Locris, Aetolia, Acarnania and the Ionian Islands are comprised in S.E.G. 
iii., 290 among which attention may be drawn to a striking Acarnanian 
epigram (No. 441). An archaic epitaph 291 has come to light at Palaiochori 
in Doris, and a stamped tile 292 of the fifth century b.c. in the Demeter- 
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280 Ibid. 160 fT. 
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283 Hermes, lxv. 106 ff. 

284 Rev. Phil. iv. 44 ff. A new fragment is published 
ibid. 49 f. I regret that, by an error disco\ered too 
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temple near Lilaea in Phocis, while an epigram from Elatea ( I.G . ix. i. 164) 
has been examined and restored 293 by W. Morel. L. Robert has recon- 
stituted 294 the text of a fragmentary decree from Opuntian Locris (ix. 
1. 277), and the dedicatory inscription of an early Christian basilica lying 
between Lamia and Atalante has been unearthed and published 295 by 
A. C. Orlandos. An epitaph has been found 296 at 'Priyun, the ancient 
Naryx, in Western Locris, and attention has been called 297 to a dialect- 
form in the famous charter of the colony at Naupactus discovered at Oeanthea 
(ix. 1. 334), while some of the problems presented by the Locrian 6e<tp6s, 
which has been conjecturally assigned to Naupactus as its provenance, 
notably that of the existence and position of the Locrian city of Hyle, have 
been discussed by E. A. Pezopoulos, 298 A. C. Hadjis 299 and A. D. Keramo- 
poullos. 300 The main epigraphical finds made at Calydon in Aetolia are 
a sixth-century boundary-stone of the precinct of Apollo Laphrius and a 
long and remarkably well-preserved record of a judicial verdict, delivered 
about 380 b.c. and engraved on a bronze tablet which was placed in the 
safe-keeping of Artemis. 301 K. A. Rhomaios has given 302 a completer 
reading of a manumission-record from the temple of Artemis Hagemon 
at Thermum (ix. 1. 413-4), has republished a boundary-stone from Agri- 
nium (ibid. 427), and has discovered at Arsinoe an epigram which Wilhelm 
has restored. G. Klaffenbach contributes 303 a fresh and, so far as can be 
foreseen, final reading of a spirited epigram from Thermum. Of other 
Aetolian finds 304 no detailed notice is required. On the island of Ithaca 
a curious dedication to Odysseus has been discovered. 305 

Thessaly continues to prove remarkably prolific, and thirty-nine 
recent discoveries or emendations are registered in the Thessalian section of 
S.E.G. iii. 306 M. Leumann calls attention 307 to the frequency with which 
names compounded with Apicrro- appear in Thessalian inscriptions in the 
shortened form ’Acrra-. 

A. S. Arvanitopoulos, to whom epigraphists owe a great and ever- 
growing debt for the discovery, conservation and interpretation of hundreds 
of inscriptions from this region, as is indicated by the bibliography which 
he has recently drawn up 30S of his epigraphical articles, has published 309 
with full commentaries five further texts from Demetrias and its environs — - 
the lower half of an important honorary decree, of which the upper part 
was already known (I.G. ix. 2. 1108), a proposal of the acrruvoftoi of the 
city, dating from about the close of the third century b.c., by which the 
republication of certain old regulations is ordered, a fifth-century metrical 
epitaph, a decree of Oloosson honouring three judges and their secretary 
sent by Demetrias shortly after 168 b.c. and the text engraved on the statue- 
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base of an ex-gymnasiarch. He has also compiled a useful prosopography 310 
of the Perrhaebian Tripolis (Azorus, Doliche and Pythium), has com- 
mented 311 on an inscription of Oloosson (ix. 2. 1292) and has restored 312 
one from Hvpata (ix. 2. 56). Another indefatigable worker in the same 
field, N. I. Giannopoulos, has performed a useful service in gathering into 
the local Museums of Larisa, Halmyros and Yolo twelve Greek inscriptions 
from Phalanna, Gonni, Pherae, Euhydrium, Xynia and Methone, 313 
among which the most interesting are a striking epigram (No. 1), signed by 
the poet Aphthonetus, commemorating the successful issue of a political 
revolution, the record of the erection of a statue of the proconsul Q. Acutius 
Flaccus by the koivov QsaaaXwv (No. 2) and an opisthographic fragment 
of a manumission-list (No. 12), dated in the sixteenth year of Trajan. 314 
Elsewhere 315 the same scholar has published two inscribed fragments 
from Melitea in Phthiotis, one of which is almost a replica of I.G. ix. 2. 209. 
But his most valuable discovery, now lodged in the Halmyros Museum, is an 
interesting, though tantalisingly incomplete, inscription 316 from Philia 
in the district of Karditsa, not far from the ancient Cierium, recording the 
settlement of a frontier-dispute between Melitea and Lamia, brought about 
by an arbitral tribunal representing Colophon, Samos, and Magnesia on the 
Maeander. F. Hiller von Gaertringen offers 317 some suggestions for the 
restoration and dating of this document, and its chronology has also been 
investigated 318 by F. Stahlin and by G. Klaffenbach, who agree in assigning 
it to the second half of the second century b.c. Klaffenbach also restores 
the opening three lines of the text. Giannopoulos has found 319 near 
Karditsa an inscribed statue-base erected by the Thessalian Federation. 

F. Stahlin, whose recent work entitled Das Hellemsche Thessalien con- 
tains several epigraphical contributions, 320 has further collected 321 a group 
of eight short Greek texts from Demetrias, Perrhaebia, Atrax and Magnesia 
— including a dedication Mr|Tpi 0ecov MuAcda (No. 4) — and has rediscovered 
a boundary-stone between the territories of Dium and Oloosson bearing a 
Latin text previously copied only by Heuzey ( C.I.L . iii. 591). He also 
devotes a long and fruitful article 322 to the chronology and interpretation of 
the inscriptions of Magnesia and Demetrias, distinguishing between the 
decrees of the Magnesian koivov and those of the city of Demetrias, examin- 
ing individually the twenty-seven relevant texts, all of which date from the 
second century b.c., and drawing up a table showing their chronological 
sequence and, so far as possible, their several dates. A dedication to 
Demeter and Core has come to light at Pyrasus 323 and an epitaph previously 
discovered at the same place has been interpreted 324 by J. Zingerle. W. 
Morel has proposed 325 solutions of the difficulties raised by metrical epitaphs 
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of Larisa ( I.G. ix. 2. 641) and of Zarizani, near Oloosson ( B.C.H . xxxv. 239), 
and A. Wilhelm has examined and restored 326 a mutilated passage in an 
important document from Gonni recording the witness borne in an arbitra- 
tion between that city and its neighbour Heraclea, arising from a disputed 
frontier. W. Peek has re-edited 327 a puzzling metrical inscription from 
Gomphi. 


Y. Macedonia, Thrace and Scythia 

G. Meliades has discovered in Ambracian tombs four metal plates 
and a terracotta plaque bearing inscriptions, as well as a puzzling epitaph. 328 
Epigraphical discoveries at Buthrotum in Epirus are reported 329 by L. M. 
Ugolini, but we still await the actual texts. Nine Greek inscriptions from 
Apollonia on the Adriatic are edited 330 by E. Derenne. 

From Macedonia 331 there is little to record. R. Egger publishes 332 
a text relating to the cult of Asclepius and a broken epitaph from Stobi, 
and B. Saria 333 a bilingual dedication to Dionysus, found at the same place 
and dated a.d. i 19. W. Morel restores 334 a metrical epitaph from Beroea. 
An interesting deed of sale of about 350 b.c., found at Olynthus and pub- 
lished 335 by D. M. Robinson, together with three other fragments, has been 
used 336 by P. Roussel to restore a previously known text 337 and to assign 
it to Olynthus. Robinson also corrects 338 the reading of a third-century 
decree of Cassandrea ( S.I.G . 3 380), and W. N. Bates describes 339 two 
inscribed leaden bullets acquired at Galatista in Chalcidice. In an 
excavation at Vrastina Kalyvia, N.E. of the ancient Sermyle, S. Pelekides 
has unearthed 340 a silver ring and a fourth-century record of a duly attested 
and guaranteed purchase, interesting on account of its numeral signs. 

Thrace 341 has borne a more abundant harvest. V. Pisani discusses 342 
afresh the problem presented by the inscription on the ring of Ezerovo 
and offers a translation of it : he thinks it probable, though not certain, that 
its language is Thracian. A leading part in the collection and publication 
of the antiquities found on Bulgarian soil is taken by G. I. Kazarow, to whom 
we owe a number of valuable articles dealing with recent discoveries, among 
which dedications to the horseman-god and to other divinities predomi- 
nate 343 : other finds have been recorded 344 by I. Velkow. P. Collart’s 
description 345 of the sanctuary of the Egyptian gods at Philippi includes 
the publication of four inscriptions which have rendered its identification 
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certain ; the two Greco-Bulgarian inscriptions of the ninth century a.d. 
found at Philippi and discussed 346 by F. Dvornik fall outside my present 
scope. Some letters inscribed on the ‘ frieze of the divinities ’ at Philip- 
popolis are utilised by G. Seure 347 for dating the monument, W. Morel 
restores 348 an epigram and L. Robert examines 349 two agonistic records of 
the same provenance. The excavations carried on at Constantinople in 
1928 under the auspices of the British Academy laid bare two inscribed 
statue-bases of the fifth century a.d., two leaden seals and a large number 
of stamped bricks of 49 different types. 350 A relief of Dionysus, Euripides 
and Skene in the Constantinople Museum is described 351 by M. Mayer. 

Especially prolific is the western coast of the Euxine, with its flourishing 
Greek communities. A number of its monuments have been published 
in Bulgarian by K. $korpil, 3j2 and the epigraphical contents of his work 
have been made more accessible, as well as restored and interpreted, by 
G. E Kazarow 353 and notably by G. Seure, who in one article 354 discusses 
two epitaphs from Odessus containing the phrases veos fipcog and KoOpos 
fipoo5 OnvcoSos, in another 300 four inscriptions (including I.G. Rom. i. 1433) 
from the country of the Astae, which extends from Apollonia to the mouth 
of the Bosporus, and in a third 356 presents, with fuller restorations and ample 
commentary, some thirty texts, mostly connected with the cult of the horse- 
man-god. L. Robert shows 357 that a fragment found at Odessus adjoins 
I.G. Rom. i. 594, an honorary inscription for Titus and Vespasian. In a 
periodical inaccessible to me O. Tafrali discusses 358 a bilingual inscription 
of Callatis in honour of Antoninus Pius, and L. Robert restores 359 an 
honorary decree from that city and an inscription of Istrus. 360 

A. S. A[rvanitopoulos] restores 361 an epigram of Nicopolis ad Istrum, 
and G. Daicovici, in a study of religious syncretism at Sarmizegethusa in 
Dacia, deals 362 with a thankoffering dedicated 'Yylcnxp e-rrriKocp. 

Of the inscriptions of Scythia registered in S.E.G. iii. 565-613 a 
number have not been mentioned in my previous bibliographies. Other- 
wise little has come to my notice from this district. R. Ehrlich has exa- 
mined 303 two inscriptions ( I.O.S.P.E . i 2 . 76, 176) of Olbia. A. Semenov 
has mistaken the meaning of the formula used on a bronze vessel discovered 
in the Don area, recording the presentation of the vessel to a guild. 364 

A. Amiranashvili publishes 365 with full comments eight inscriptions, 
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including one (No. 5) previously unknown, which are, I judge, preserved in 
the Georgia Museum. 

VI. Islands of the Aegean 

[I.G. xi.] For Delos 366 the outstanding event of the period under 
review is the appearance of a further volume, 367 edited by F. Durrbach, of 
the definitive publication of the Delian public documents. This comprises 
all the temple accounts from the point reached at the close of the previous 
volume (cf. J.H.S. xlvii. 200 f.) down to 166 b.c., when Delos again became 
subject to Athenian domination, together with a group of twelve laws, 
contracts and specifications, of which the most interesting is the regulation 
governing the sale of wood and charcoal ( S.I.G. S 975). The work contains 
141 texts, of which all save about thirty are published here for the first time. 
Among them are excellent examples of the administrative records and 
temple-inventories of the kpo-rroioi ( e.g . Nos. 372, 399, 439, 443, 461), 
notably that which dates from the archonship of Demares in 179 b.c. 
(No. 442). A table of Delian magistrates from 314 to 166 b.c. and a con- 
siderable body of addenda, due for the most part to M. Lacroix, materially 
enhance the value of the book. 

The sumptuous publication of the archaeological discoveries made on 
the island under the auspices of the French School at Athens has been 
enriched by a fascicule, 368 in which A. Plassart gives an exhaustive account 
of the sanctuaries and cults of Mount Cythnus. Though not primarily 
epigraphical, it contains a large number of inscriptions connected with the 
temple of Zeus Cythnius and Athena Gythnia on the summit of the hill and 
with the other shrines — especially that of Hera — which lay on its slopes. The 
pertinent records of the Apollo temple are utilised and four fragments 369 
of building-inscriptions found on the top of the hill are published (p. 73 ff.) ; 
but most of the texts are dedications, whether on vases (especially interesting 
are those on pp. 57 f., 121 fi, 177 ff.), mosaic work (p. 103), stone (pp. 
105 ff, hi ff, 122 ff, 139 ff, 261 ff.) or the natural rock (pp. 218 f., 284), 
attesting a curious medley of worships — e.g. those of the ccepios Osos (276), 
Heracles and Aurona of Iamnea (279), Palestinian Astarte and Poseidon of 
Ascalon (287) — carried on in this hospitable religious centre. Some of the 
documents which appear here were already known, but the great majority, 
over seventy in number, had not been previously published. Plassart’s 
work has been admirably summarised and appreciatively reviewed 370 
by U. von Wilamowitz. P. Roussel has discussed 371 two Athenian families 
at Delos, known also from Delphian texts as participating in the cult of 
Pythian Apollo : he describes the two curious circular enclosures bearing 
the name of the TluppcxKiSca, and uses two hitherto unpublished fragments 
to show that the priests Zenon son of Pammenes and Pammenes son of 
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Zenon were not, as has been thought, Buzygae but Erysichthonidae, claim- 
ing descent from that Erysichthon whom legend brought into close associa- 
tion with Delos. In a long article, 372 mainly topographical and archi- 
tectural, on ' the buildings of the northern group ’ — i.e. the shrine of Anius, 
the Letoon, the Dodekatheon, the Thesmophorion, the Ekklesiasterion and 
the adjacent okos — R. Vallois restores a dedication to Anius (pp. 186, 193 ff.) 
and makes constant use of the administrative documents, as well as of 
the extant remains, for the reconstruction and description of the buildings 
in question. A. Wilhelm enriches 373 four Delian inscriptions 3 ' 4 with 
valuable textual and historical comments and subjects to a searching 
criticism the over-subtle treatment of two of them in R. Laqueur’s Epi- 
graphische Untersuchungen (cf. J.H.S. xlix. 175). Delian temple-inventories 
play an important partin Korte’s discussion, 3,0 already mentioned, of the 
meaning of u-rroxpv0os and kindred terms. 

Three important historical articles, in which Delian records afford 
valuable evidence, call for mention. W. Kolbe discusses 376 afresh the 
knotty problem of the neutrality of Delos : he attacks Tarn’s view 377 that 
Delos was a member of the Island League and that the history of that 
League is reflected in the establishment of festivals in turn by the Ptolemies, 
the Seleucids and the Antigonids, and maintains that the formula of publica- 
tion in the League’s decrees, of which I.G. xi. 1022, 1025 are especially 
important for this purpose, indicates that Delos remained outside the League, 
just as Delphi was not a member of the Aetolian League. In a brief 
reply Tarn maintains 378 his previous view, which is also supported by 
W. H. Porter, who, re-examining 379 the career of Aratus of Sicyon down 
to the death of Antigonus Gonatas in 239, traces the relations subsisting 
between Macedon and Egypt in the third century B.c. He also utilises for 
chronological purposes the series of choregic inscriptions [I.G. xi. 105- 
134), some of which assert the existence of sipT)vr| in addition to the usual 
uyieia xai EveTT]pia (or ttAoutos) in the years to which they relate. 

[I.G. xii.J Numerous inscriptions of the remaining islands, especially 
Rhodes, Lesbos, Syme, Telos and Euboea, are recorded in S.E.G . 380 and 
Sir William Gell’s Note-Books 381 include three unpublished texts — an 
epitaph from Chios, an honorary' inscription for a Samian ayopccvopos and 
a fragment of a Goan epigram (Nos. 2, 3, 15). 

A. Maiuri has added 382 six new documents to the corpus of Rhodes 383 — 
(a) a decree of Araxa in Lycia granting citizenship to a Rhodian, (b) an 
interesting list of names, according to the editor those of dyoovoQETai, 
indicating the festivals at which each functioned, ( c ) a catalogue of the 
priests of various gods, ( d ) the base of a statue erected in honour of a priest 
of Helios, Lindian Athena and (Zeus) ‘Yetios, ( e ) a subscription-list for the 
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repair of the tombs and furniture of a guild, and (f) an honorary inscription 
set up by an association of 'HpaKAsicrrat rFoaeiSccviacrrai. C. A. Hutton 
publishes 384 a relief recently acquired by the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
bearing a dedication to the Nymphs which justifies its assignment to the 
island of Rhodes (and probably the city of Camirus) as its provenance and 
to the first half of the first century b.c. as its date. To Powell and Barber’s 
New Chapters in Greek Literature (Series ii.) G. C. Richards contributes a 
valuable essay (p. 76 ff.) on the famous ‘ Lindian Chronicle ’ and on 
Timachidas, its compiler, and J. U. Powell a note (p. 83 ff.) on two inscrip- 
tions recently published by Maiuri 385 relating to the library at Rhodes, one 
of which contains a fragment of its catalogue : these two texts also form the 
subject of a note 386 by H. Degering and an article 387 by C. Wendel. A. 
Wilhelm discusses and restores 388 several passages in the decree ( S.I.GP 
725) ordering the compilation and publication of the Chronicle, explains 
the significance of the document as a whole and subjects Laqueur’s analysis 
of its contents ( Epigraphische Untersuchungen, 80 f.) to a critical examination. 
F. von Hiller gives 389 an improved reading of a Rhodian decree ( S.I.GP 
723) ordering the publication of a list of priests, we know not of what cult, 
and adds valuable comments to the second of Maiuri’s new inscriptions 
mentioned above, which he regards as commemorating priests rather than 
dyoovoQsTai : he also publishes a small fragment of the same nature, and 
suggests 390 that the Sabbatios whose gravestone has been found ( B.C.H . 
ix. 123) may be the Pelagian heresiarch of that name. 

Among the new inscriptions from Lesbos 391 published by D. Evan- 
gelides 392 are dedications to Asclepius and to Hadrian and three Hellenistic 
epitaphs from Mytilene, two leaden weights from Methymna, and two 
valuable documents from Eresus, (a) a decree of Parium honouring the 
Eresian Sfjpios and judges sent by it, followed by an Eresian decree directing 
its publication, and ( b ) a decree, also in the Aeolic dialect, honouring a 
certain Aglanor. L. Robert has shown 393 that an inscription found at 
Methymna ( I.G. xii. 2. 519) really belongs to Koulakly in Asia Minor and 
has corrected 394 a rescript of Caesar from Mytilene (ibid. 35), while 
Evangelides has rediscovered 395 a dialect text from the same place (ibid. 
239 )- 

L. Robert restores 396 two passages in a decree of Smyrna found at 
Astypalaea (xii. 3. 172) and H. Gregoire discusses 397 the nature of the 
ayysAos-texts of Thera (ibid. 933 ff.). 398 In Calymnus a stele has come 
to light bearing a list, dating from the early second century b.c., of citizens 
belonging to the deme Panormus : 399 they are arranged alphabetically 
under their several tribes — Pamphyli, Dymanes and Hylleis — and each 


381 J.H.S. xlix. 243 ff. 

383 \uova silloge. Nos. 4, 11. 

386 gentralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, xliii. 177 ft. 

387 Ibid. xlvi. 1 ft.; cf. G. De Sanctis, Riv. Fil. 
lvii. 29a f. 

388 Wien. .Inc. 1930, 88 ff. 

389 Arch. Rel. xxvii. 349 ff. 

39° Byz.-Seugr. Jahrb. vii. 86. 

391 Cf. S.E.G. iii. 690-712. 


393 

393 


’Apy. AeAtiou, ix. irap. 44 ff. 

Rev. Phil. iii. 132 f. Cf. B.C.H. liii. 151, note 1. 
391 Rev. El. Gr. xlii. 426 f. 

393 'Apx- AeAtiov, ix. Trap. 46. 

396 B.C.H. Iii. 441 ff. 

397 geits. xxx. 641 ff. 

398 For Syme, Telos, Thera and Melos, cf. S.E.G. 
t‘‘- 713-739- 

399 Annuario, viii-ix. 323 ff. Cf. S.E.G. iii. 743 f. 
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name is followed bv patronymic, tribe and deme, the names of mother and 
maternal grandfather with tribe and deme, and finally the year and month 
of birth. To the inscriptions of Cos 400 valuable additions have been made, 
mainlv by R. Herzog, who since 1900 has been engaged in preparations 
for the Coan and Galymnian fascicule of the Corpus ( I.G . xii. 4). He has 
published and discussed 401 a late third-century epigram on a child’s 
statue, the work of the younger Lysippus (of which an imperfect text was 
given 402 bv F. P. Johnson, which served as the basis of restorations by 
D. M. Robinson and by J. D. Beazley and A. S. F. Gow 403 ), and has added 
two further Coan dedications of children’s statues, one of the early third 
century and the other of about 200 b.c. To him we also owe an excellent 
edition 404 of a letter of Eumenes II of Pergamum and the beginning of 
an answering decree of the Coans, which is restored by aid of, and in 
turn aids in restoring, a very similar letter of the same King to Iasus, of 
which I shall speak below. Further, he publishes fragments of three letters 
— from Seleucus II, Ptolemy III and Attalus I respectively — replying to 
the proclamation of the Coan Asclepiea about 240 b.c. and granting 
dovAia to the sanctuary, as well as passages from two other unpublished 
inscriptions, a letter of Ptolemy II and a decree of Aenus. Of prime 
importance for the study of Cos and of Greek ritual in general is his 
’ Heilige Gesetze von Kos,’ 405 which comprises four sacrificial calendars, 
each covering one month, four ordinances (6iaypccq>cd) regulating the cults 
of Zeus Polieus, Demeter and two other divinities, a calendar of the gym- 
nasium, the foundation-charter of a family-cult of Heracles, rules for the 
protection of a cypress-grove, a law dealing with the dcruAia of the Ascle- 
pieum together with nineteen open of the precinct and four of sections of the 
city-wall, a decree ordering the construction of a ©ricraupos in the temple, 
two regulations regarding the sacrifices at the Asclepiea and one containing 
the conditions governing the purchase of the priesthood of Demeter. 
Seven of these documents are here published for the first time, the rest 
with revised and improved texts ; all are illuminated by an ample 
commentary, and the work closes with a masterly survey of the 
Coan state, cults, calendar and dialect. D. Levi has found 406 in the 
grotto of Aspripetra three fragments of a list, probably of contributors 
to the cult carried on there, and L. Robert has pointed out 407 that an 
inscription discovered in Cos must have been transported thither from 
Bargylia. 

Of the Isis-hymn from Ios (I.G. xii. 5. 14) I speak below. L. Robert 
shows 408 that a record assigned to Naxos (ibid. 38) really belongs to 
Amorgos, and K. A. Xeugebauer discusses 409 the inscribed Naxian votive 
of Dinagores, now in Berlin (ibid. 42). J. Zingerle offers 410 a new restora- 
tion of a fragmentary lex sacra from Iulis in Ceos. To W. Peek we owe an 


4,MI Cf. S.E.G. ni. 740-2. 

401 Schumacher Festschrift (Mainz, 1930;, 207 fF. 

402 Lysippos , 70 fF. 

103 Class. Rev . xliii. 120 fF. 

401 Hermes, lxv. 455 tF. 

405 Abh. BerL Akad. Phil. -hist. Klasse, 1928, 6; 


cf. Gnomon , vi. 212 FF. 

40fe Annuario, vni— ix. 253. 

407 Rev. PhiL iii. 132 : cf. B.S.. 1 . xxviii. 126 F. 

408 Rev. Et. Gr. xlii. 23 IF. 

409 Die Antike, v. 120 FF. 

410 Arch. Rel. xxvii. 281 fF. Cf. S.E.G. iii. 746 f. 
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excellent edition of the Isis-hymn from Andros 411 with a greatly improved 
text, a full commentary, essays on the form and thought of the poem, and a 
useful index verborum : this is followed (p. 117IT.) by a collection and re- 
edition of eight cognate texts, including the aretalogiae of Isis from Cyme, 
Ios and C.yrene (the first two in prose, the third in iambic verse), a curious 
hymn from Gomphi in Thessaly, the hymn of Anubis from Cius and an 
epigram from Gyrene. A short account and a German translation of the 
two most important documents of the group, those from Andros and Cyme, 
are given elsewhere 412 by the same scholar. 

Chios contributes nothing of note, 413 but claims a text hitherto assigned 
to Lemnos (see below). W. Technau publishes 414 a number of inscriptions 
and graffiti on amphora-handles or other small objects found in the Heraeum 
of Samos. A. M. Schneider collects 415 the previously known Christian and 
Byzantine inscriptions of the island and makes some additions to their 
number from Tigani, Yathv and Chora, and W. Wrede records 416 epi- 
graphical and other finds from Misokampos, including a fifth-century grave- 
altar. Minor contributions to Samian epigraphy are made by L. Robert 41 ' 
and A. Salac. 418 

Amorgos, we have seen, gains a new inscription (I.G. xii. 5. 38) at the 
expense of Naxos, and a text from Minoa (ibid. 7. 245 ) is convincingly 
interpreted 419 by L. Robert. M. Hammarstrom seeks to determine 420 
the sequence of the lines in the pre-Greek inscription of Lemnos (ibid. 1), 
which also forms the subject of two noteworthy articles, in one of which 421 
S. P. Cortsen essays a translation of the text, while in the other 422 P. 
Kretschmer maintains that the language of the Lemnian stele is cognate to, 
though not identical with, Etruscan. L. Robert points out 423 that I.G. 
xii. 8. 16, though found on Lemnos, must belong to Chios, where a series 
of similar texts has come to light, one of which 424 enables us to restore the 
inscription in question. W. Morel tackles 425 a problem raised by an Imbrian 
epigram (ibid. 92). A. Salac’s article on the great god of Odessus and the 
mysteries of Samothrace 426 contains a fragment from that island of a decree 
passed by Odessus relative to the mysteries. The French excavations at 
Thasos have borne a valuable harvest of inscriptions. G. Daux publishes 427 
eighteen of these, among which are an honorary decree of Lampsacus 
passed about 300 b.c. (No. 1), a memorial of a victory won about the 
same time (No. 7), a record of the sale of citizenship early in the second 
century b.c. (No. 2 ), and a number of dedications made by public officials 
to various deities, and corrects some previously published texts. H. Seyrig 


411 Der Isishymnus von Andros und verwandte Texte , 
Berlin, 1930. Cf. S.E.G. iii. 749; Gott. Gel. Anz- 
cxcii. 198 flf. ; Deutsche Litztg. 1930, 2025 fF. 

412 Die An tike, vi. 324 flf. For Andros cf. also 
S.E.G. iii. 748; for Leros, ibid. 750-2. 

413 Rev. Phil. iii. 126 : ’Apx* AeAtiov, ix. Trap. 51 f. 

414 Ath. Mitt. liv. 58 flf. 

415 Ibid. 1 37 flf. 

41 h Ibid. 90 ff. 

417 B.C.H. hi. 178; Rev. Phil. iii. 125 f. 

418 Listyfilol. liv. 14 f. (on C.I.G. 3091). 


419 Rev. Et. Gr. xlii. 20 ff. ; cf. Riv. Fil. lviii. 69 f. 

420 Ath. Mitt . liii. 160 ff. 

421 Glotta , xviii. ioi ff. 

422 Donum natalicium Schrijnen (Utrecht, 1929), 
277 ff.; cf. Glotta , x\ iii. 1 10 f. 

423 Rev. £t. Gr. xlii. 32 flf. 

424 Ath. Mitt. xiii. 170. 

425 Hermes , lxv. 224. 

426 B.C.H. Iii. 395 ff. ; cf. S.E.G. iii. 753-5. 

427 B.C.H. Iii. 45 ff. ; cf. Am. Journ. Arch, xxxiii. 560. 
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discusses 428 the gladiatorial contests held at Thasos, explaining the phrase 
Sis ctpxispea Si’ ouAcov in a Thasian dedication and adding two new docu- 
ments, the epitaph of a gladiator couched in a curious poetic diction, and a 
fragment of a catalogue of gladiators ; he also deals with a bronze tessera 
iudicialis found in a Thasian tomb, the sole example of this type discovered 
outside Attica. A. Bon and H. Seyrig describe 429 the sanctuary of Poseidon 
at Thasos, in which were found two dedications to that god dating from 
about 380-350 b.c., two honorary decrees of guilds of Posidoniasts and a late 
copy of a ritual regulation, in which the old Parian alphabet is still re- 
tained. 430 

The inscriptions of Euboea in S.E.G. iii. 758-73 include eleven texts, 
copied by E. Ziebarth or N. G. Pappadakis, not elsewhere published : most 
are epitaphs, but one (No. 758) is the opening of a decree of Carystus 
honouring Hadrian. Another (Mo. 760), a lex sacra from Dystus, is discussed 
in an article 431 by E. Weiss. C. Karouzos reports 432 the discovery of two 
grave-stelae and an honorary inscription for Claudius at Politika, in the 
territory of Chalcis. I. G. Ringwood devotes an article, 433 based mainly on 
epigraphical evidence, to the local festivals of the island ; these show a close 
affinity with those of Boeotia and Attica, though marked by an essential 
conservatism, and include no festivals confined to Euboea alone. 

[I.G. xiii.] Federico Halbherr’s death has removed one who had an 
unrivalled knowledge of Crete and its inscriptions and may, we fear, still 
further delay the publication of the Cretan corpus : good work has, however, 
been done in the exploration and exploitation of the epigraphical wealth 
of the island. 434 A. Kocevalov, whose Russian article 435 on koctpos and 
Kocrpoi in the Cretan dialect-inscriptions is inaccessible to me, has dealt in 
German 436 with the use of the word koctpos in such inscriptions to denote 
the college of Koapot, maintaining that this usage survives sporadically 
down to the close of the first century B.c. M. Guarducci examines 437 
the documents of Olus and Polyrrhenia ( S.G.D.I . 5104, 5117) in which 
Sapiopyoi appear, in place of the usual Cretan xoapoi, as eponymous 
magistrates, traces their emergence to the influence of Rhodes and of the 
Achaean League in the two cities respectively, and seeks to determine the 
historical circumstances which led to the temporary adoption of the title 
in question. She also publishes two interesting texts from Aptera; (a) the 
first is a fragment 43S containing two Dorian proxeny-decrees, one of them in 
favour of L. Scipio, the conqueror of Antiochus the Great, his younger but 
more illustrious brother P. Scipio Africanus, a third member of the same 
family and L. Aemilius Regillus, the admiral of the Roman fleet : this text, 
which leads to a discussion of the appearances of the Scipios in Greek 
inscriptions generally, must be dated in summer 189 and suggests an un- 


428 B.C.H. Iii. 388 ft.; cf. Am. Journ. Arch, xxxiv. 
208 f. 

42 “ B.C.H. tin. 337 if. : cf. Rev. Beige, x. 373 f. 

43,4 Fur Thasos cf. also S.E.G. iii. 756 f„ B.C.H. 
iii. 407, note 2. 

431 By;. Smelts, xxx. 638 ft. 

432 ’Apx. AeAtiov, x. nap. 16. 


133 Am. Journ. Arch, xxxiii. 385 ft. 

434 Cf. S.E.G. iii. 774-87. 

43 ' C.R. Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S. 1928, 150 ft. 

436 Rhein. Mus. lxxvii. 289 ft. 

437 Riv. Fil. lx iii. 54 ft. 

438 Riv. Fd. lvii. 60 ft. ; cf. Rev. Arch, xxxii. 376. 
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recorded visit of the Scipios to Crete on their return from Asia Minor to 
Rome ; (b) the second 439 is an epitaph of the third or fourth century a.d., 

' perhaps the most singular of the funerary inscriptions of Crete,’ in which 
a husband laments the loss of his wife in a curious rhythmical prose, the 
laboured artificiality of which cannot blind us to the deep sincerity of the 
underlying thought. On two points of interest M. Galdi adds further 
comments. 440 Another inscription, dated a.d. 120, in which a letter of 
Nero relating to the administration of the shrine of Zeus ZkuAios is quoted, 
confirms, as Guarducci shows, 441 Spratt’s determination of the site of 
Rhytion and shows that to it belongs the cult in question. 

But it is Gortyn which provides the richest harvest, and here also 
Guarducci is in the forefront of the reapers. She publishes 442 an honorary 
inscription, assignable to the second half of the first century b.c., for a 
certain C. Rubellius Blandus, administrator of Crete, whom she identifies 
with the famous professor of rhetoric of that name. The inscriptions of the 
Gortynian praetorium, whose excavation will, it is hoped, soon be completed, 
are collected and discussed in an admirably illustrated article. 443 They 
number twenty-six, of which thirteen are here first published, and date from 
the latter part of the second century a.d. to late Roman times, a large group 
being connected with the restoration of the praetorium in the reign of 
Gratian, Yalentinian and Theodosius; an appendix (p. 178 ff.) is devoted 
to the seven inscriptions found in the Nymphaeum. Elsewhere 444 a fresh 
text is added and some new restorations and comments on these inscriptions 
are recorded. Finally, Guarducci offers 445 some contributions to Roman 
prosopography based on Gortynian inscriptions, of which three are pub- 
lished for the first time. Of capital importance is L. Pernier’s account 446 
of the 4 Odeum ’ in the 4 Agora ’ near the Leteum. This opens with a 
description of the topography and history of the excavations of this part of 
the ancient city, discusses (p. g ff.) the nature of the building on whose wall 
the famous Code of Gortyn was engraved, gives (p. 16 ff.) photographs or 
drawings of twenty-three poros fragments with archaic inscriptions and of 
four texts of the classical period, and publishes (p. 32 ff.) four dedications 
of the first century b.c. The section on the Odeum in Roman Imperial 
times concludes (p. 55 ff.) with a list ofdonors( ?), a dedication and a number 
of minor fragments of inscriptions on marble or terracotta. L. Robert 
takes a misunderstood Gortynian text as the starting-point of his discus- 
sion 44 ‘ of the use of -ttukteugo to denote gladiators as well as pugilists. A. 
Olivieri’s article 448 on an archaic inscription of Gortyn is still inaccessible 
to me. 

VI I. Western Europe 

\l.G. xiv.] Yol. IV of the Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum con- 
tains 449 the texts of 133 recently published inscriptions of Sicily, Italy and 


439 Rir. Fil. lvii. 378 ft. 

440 Ibid, lviii. 352 ff. 

441 Riv. lit. Arch. ii. 62 ff. 

442 Bull. com. arch. com. Ivi. 275 ff . ; 
xxxii. 355. 

443 Rw. lit. Arch. i. 143 ff 


441 Ibid. ii. 88 ff 

445 Ibid. 76 ff. 

446 Antiuario , viii-ix. 1 ff. 
cf. Rev. Arch. 447 Rev. Arch. xxx. 24 ff. 

448 Atti Xapoh, n. s. xi. 
1-165. 
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Spain, and notes of new readings, restorations or discussions of thirtv-two 
others. In commenting upon the Greek aycoves celebrated in Italy, 
L. Robert points out 4j0 that the supposed Eusebeia at Naples and Had- 
rianeia at Rome rest upon misunderstandings of an Attic inscription ( I.G . 
iii. 128). 

Sicily affords little for record. W. Yollgraff proposes 451 a new 
restoration ot a famous fifth-century dedication of Selinus (xiv. 268 = 
S.I.G . 3 1 122), and U. von Wilamowitz draws attention 452 to the significance 
of the recent epigraphical discoveries from that site and suggests new 
readings of two of them. A group of curious painted grave-stelae from 
Lilybaeum, now in the National Museum at Palermo, has been pub- 
lished 4o3 by E. Gabrici : seven of them bear brief epitaphs of the form 
AioScopos fipcos (or, in the feminine, fipus) ayaOoy G. De Sanctis offers 434 
a new restoration of an obligatio praedii ( S.E.G . iv. 62) found at Serra Or- 
lando, perhaps the ancient Herbita. P. Orsr s discoveries 455 on the Aeolian 
Islands have added to the Greek inscriptions collected by Kaibel ( I.G . xiv. 
383 ff.) and by G. Libertini 4j6 twenty-three short epitaphs, ranging from 
the fifth or fourth century b.c. to Roman Imperial times, a Christian grave- 
inscription of a.d. 470 and a stamped lamp from the island of Lipara and 
two inscribed gravestones from that of Salina (Didyme). 

Turning to Italy we note a fragmentary list of a well-known type 
(xiv. 617 ff.) found at Rhegium by S. Ferri, 457 a corrected reading in the 
first of the Tabulae Heracleenses (xiv. 645) due to E. Schwyzer, 438 S. Brass- 
lofT s convincing reading 459 of a bilingual epitaph of Venusia (■ C.I.L . ix. 
6203), a number of graffiti and stamped amphorae from Pompeii, 460 
L. Robert’s identification 461 of a victorious wrestler commemorated at Nea- 
polis (xiv. 739) and A. Wilhelm's explanation 462 of a difficulty in the letter 
addressed to Tvre bv the Tyrians resident at Puteoli (xiv. 830). 

H- J- Leon has carried out several investigations into the inscriptions 
found in the six Jewish catacombs discovered at Rome. In one article 463 
he discusses the phonetics of 494 such inscriptions, dating chiefly from the 
second and third centuries a.d., of which 366 are in Greek, 120 in Latin and 
eight in Hebrew or Aramaic : he concludes that ‘ the Jews of ancient Rome 
spoke essentially the same Greek that was prevalent among the lower classes 
in the first few centuries of the Ghristian era ’ (p. 233). In another 464 he 
deals with the names of the 517 persons mentioned in these texts, showing 
that, though the Jews were a Greek-speaking community, a large majority 
of the names they bore were Latin, while Greek names in turn greatly 
outnumber Semitic. In a third study 463 he determines the proportions of 
the Greek, Latin and Semitic languages in the inscriptions under review, 


*■“ Rn. Phil. iv. 36 it. 

4,1 Mnemosyne , I\ii. 439. 

4 ’ 2 Hermes, Ixv. 257 f. 

4,3 Mon. Ant. xxxiii. 41 ff. . Pis. 1-7. Cf. S.E.G. 
w . 40-43, J.H.S. xhx. 202. 

4jl Riv. Eil. lvi. 525 ft. 

405 Aotirje , 1929, 61 ft’.; cf. Arch. Anz. xh. 41ft. 

4 Le isole Eolie neli' antichita gr. e. tom.. Florence, 
1921. 
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4 ’ j8 Rhein. Mus. Ixxviii. 215 f. 

4 ~’ 9 Wien. Stud, xlviii. 1 1 1 f. 
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concluding that the Greek texts outnumber the Latin by more than three 
to one. Elsewhere 466 he examines an epitaph from the Jewish catacomb 
on the Appian Way, which has been held by some .scholars to prove the 
existence at Rome of a Synagogue of the Rhodians,' by others that of a 
Synagogue of the Herodians : Leon argues that the name of the synagogue 
is lost and that the letters POAICON record the name of the man who 
erected this tombstone. J. B. Frey publishes 467 eleven newly-found Greek 
inscriptions — ten certainly Jewish in origin, one probably pagan— from 
the catacomb on the Via Appia. F. Fornari reports 468 on the epigraphical 
and other discoveries made in the catacomb of S. Callisro, including a 
striking metrical epitaph commemorating a certain Euprosdectus, and in a 
new subterranean system at S. Lorenzo, 469 where thirteen Greek inscriptions 
have been found. O. Marucchi discusses some of the epitaphs so discovered, 
notably that of Euprosdectus, 470 which he is disposed to regard as Christian, 
those of two crx°^ aorT1KO ‘ 411 the same catacomb, 471 and that ofTheodulus 4,2 
( S.E.G . iv. 127). H. Wollmann publishes 473 two Christian epitaphs from 
the Via Nomentana, E. Josi two others 474 from the catacomb of Pretestato, 
A. M. Schneider one 47j from that of SS. Pietro e Marcellino. O. Marucchi 
describes 476 two epitaphs in the Christian Collection of the Capitoline. L. 
Curtius puts forward 477 an explanation of the occurrence of the title 
2 ap 6 ocvcnraAAos on a statue of Dionysus-Sabazius in the Vatican, M. Mayer 
discusses 478 the relief of the apotheosis of Homer, the work of Archelaus of 
Priene ( I.G. xiv. 1295), found at Bovillae and now preserved in the British 
Museum, A. Wilhelm explains 4,9 two difficulties in a letter of a.d. 224 
relative to the tomb upon which it is engraved (xiv. 2090), E. Honigmann 
seeks 480 to locate the Syrian village of Magarataricha, mentioned in an 
epitaph from Concordia (xiv. 2334), and A. Degrassi publishes 481 a votive 
altar from the Karst. 

Two collections of Roman antiquities containing some Greek inscrip- 
tions — one in the Archaeological-Epigraphical Seminar of the German 
University at Prague, the other in Pusey House, Oxford — have been 
published by A. Stein 482 and by T. B. L. \Y ebster 483 respectively. 


MIL Asia Minor 

So many inscriptions of Asia Minor have been restored or interpreted 
in L. Robert's numerous articles 484 that it would swell this survey unduly 


468 Jnurn. Am. Or. Soc. xlix. 318 ff. ; cf. Pal. E\pl. 
Fund Q.S. 1930, 217. 

407 Riv. Arch. Crist, v. 279 ff. 

488 Ibid. iv. 21 ff., 34. 

489 Ibid. vi. 214 ff'. 

470 Ibid. iv. 104 ff., v. 123 ff. 

471 Ibid. v. 127 f. 

472 Ibid. vii. 19 f. 

473 Rom. Qiiartalschnft , xxxvi. 322. 

474 Riv. Arch. Crist, iv. 209 ff. 

473 Ibid. 163. 

478 Bull. Comm. Arch. 1 vii . 286 ff'., 307 1 '. 

477 Jahrbuch, xliii. 281 ff'. 


478 Ibid. xliv. 289 ff'. 

479 Jahreshefte , xxi\ . 196 f. 

4»o Syria, x. 282 f.. xii. 99 f. 

481 Phil. Woch. 1 . 881 f. 

482 Bull. Comm . Arch. lvi. 302 ff'., 325 f. : ci'. Rev. 
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483 J.R.S. xix. 130 ff'. 
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Rti. Hist. Rel. xt\iii. 36 ff. ; Rev. Arch. xxx. 24 ff. ; 
Homes, Ixv. 106 ff. Cf. Am. Journ. Arch, xxxiv. 207 f. 
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were I to record them all : I must therefore content myself with men- 
tioning the most important of Robert’s contributions, leaving to forthcoming 
\ olumes of S.E.G. to provide a complete register. Yol. IV of that periodical 
is mainly devoted to the western and northern portions of the peninsula ; 
the remainder will form the scope of Yol. YI. E. Hanton has compiled a 
useful explanatory dictionary 485 of officials, professions and titles men- 
tioned in Gregoire’s Recueil des inscriptions grecques chretiennes d'Asie Mineure. 
Of S. Lambrino’s work, 486 in Roumanian, on Anatolian epigraphy, I know 
nothing. 

The Greek cities of Caria 487 are, as usual, well represented. Of a 
Troezenian decree of the third or second century b . c ., found at Theangela 
and now prf/served at Paris, the text has not yet been published. 488 N. 
Greipl offers 489 a new restoration of an important Halicarnassian document 
in the British Museum ( O.G.1 . 16), the date of which has been much dis- 
puted, and shows that it must be later than 271 b . c .; her solution of the 
problem is, in the main, accepted by U. Wilcken, 490 who, however, doubts 
part of her restoration of the text and criticises her discussion of the intro- 
duction of the Serapis-cult under Ptolemy I. Cell’s Note-Book gives an 
improved version 491 of another Halicarnassian text ( C.I.G . 2666). S. 
Lambrino publishes 492 a stone from Iasus, now in the Louvre, containing 
a letter of 182-1 b . c . from Eumenes II of Pergamum announcing the renewal 
of the Nicephoria and a decree of Iasus in response to it; R. Herzog has 
shown 493 how this and a letter written by Eumenes to Cos on the same 
occasion mutually supplement each other and gives a revised restoration of 
the Iasian text. A misunderstood inscription from Iasus has been ex- 
plained 494 by L. Robert, who also corrects a number of errors in the reading 
or interpretation of texts from Stratonicea, 495 Aphrodisias 496 and Tralles. 497 
To Cnidian epigraphy Gell’s notes make several contributions, 498 and 
Wilhelm deals 499 with two published inscriptions of Nysa. 

Among the cities of Ionia 500 Miletus and Ephesus claim our chief 
attention. G. De Sanctis returns 501 to the famous iroAiroi-inscription of 
Miletus ( S.I.G . 3 57), maintaining, against von Wilamowitz and Luria, that 
the eponymous position of the cdcrvnvf)Tr|s tcov iioAttcov proves not the 
power but the powerlessness of the poAirol and uttering a warning against 
the obscuration of the early constitutional history of Miletus by e hypotheses 
drawn from the condition of peoples utterly different in race and culture ’ 
from the Milesians. S. Lambrino corrects 502 the reading of an interesting 
lex sacra ( G.D.1 . 5497), J. Zingerle argues 503 that the regulations for the 


48 * By ^antion, iv. 53 fF. 

436 Lontnb. epigr. priu. la Asia Mica, Bucharest, 
1928. 

487 S.E.G. iv. 166-424. 

488 C.R. Acad. Inscr. 1930, 73. 

489 Philologus, lxxxv. 159 fF. ; cf. Riv. Fd. lviii. 
261 . 

490 Arch. Pap. ix. 223 fF. 

491 B.S.A. xxviii. 127. 

492 Rei. Arch. xxix. 107 fF.: cf. Am. Journ. Arch. 
xxxiii. 549 ; Rev. Et. Gr. xlii. 432, note 4. 


493 Hermes, lxv. 455 fF. 

494 Rev. Phil. iii. 142 f. 

495 Ibid. 144 fF. ; B.C.H. Iii. 426. 

496 Rev. Phil. iii. 126, iv. 25 fF. 

497 Ibid. iii. 138 fF., iv. 31 fF. 

498 B.S.A. xxviii. 126 f. ; cf. Glotta, xix. 73 f. 

499 Jahreshefte, xxiv. 191, 193. 

300 S.E.G. iv. 425-630. 

501 Studi in onore di P. Bonfante, ii. 669 fF. 

302 Rev. Hist. Rel. xcvii. 278 fF. 

503 Arch. Rel. xxvii. 278 fF. 
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cult of Artemis Kithone (. Milet , i. 7. 202) fall into line with other extant 
rules regarding purification, and K. Latte inquires 504 into the function 
of Zsus TeAsaioupyos at Miletus (ibid. i. 7. 203, 204). S. A. Zebelev 
dates o0 ° the Milesian renewal of iao-rroArmcc to Olbia {S.I.GP 286) about 
330 b.c., W. \\ . Tarn re-examines 006 from the chronological point of view 
an important historical document {Milet, i. 3. 139), confirming his previous 
attribution of it to about 275 B.c., and L. Robert corrects and enlarges 507 
the record of a Milesian athlete {ibid. i. 9. 369). F. Cumont comments 508 
on the cursus of a Roman official, found at Didyma, where Cell also copied 
a number of texts, 009 some of which have not been otherwise recorded. 
S. Lambrino publishes, 010 from Rayet's copy and squeeze made in 1874, a 
metrical dedication from Priene (I. v. Priene, 288), and other inscriptions 
of that same city are restored by A. Wilhelm 511 and L. Robert 512 (ibid. 
37, 1 13). A. Oguse has made a series of valuable contributions 513 to the 
study of the records of Magnesia on the Maeander. Numerous inscriptions 
excavated at Ephesus are provisionally published in J. Keifs reports. 514 
Among them special attention may be called to a dedication 515 to Hadrian 
dated a.d. 118, a long text 516 of a.d. 246 celebrating the successes won 
against the Persians by Gordian III, a valuable sarcophagus-inscription 517 
of a.d. 204 quoting a letter granting permission for the use of the tomb (to 
which L. Wenger has devoted a special study 518 ), and a building-record 519 
of the teAgoveIov xfjs ix^uixfis, dedicated to Nero, Agrippina, Octavia and 
the Roman and Ephesian S-quos, followed by a list of those who contri- 
buted to its erection. Other problems of Ephesian epigraphy are tackled 
by H. Box 520 and L. Robert, 521 who has also restored 522 a decree of Lebe- 
dus. W. Morel comments 323 on an epigram of Notium, A. Wilhelm 
corrects 524 the text of a decree {O.G.I. 309) from Teos, E. Ziebarth essays 525 
a restoration of a long decree of a Tean Macros, now in the British Museum 
(. B.M . Inscr. 1032), and Y. Bequignon argues 526 that the uupyoi of Teos 
( C.I.G . 3064, 3081) are military rather than civil and territorial divisions. 
L. Robert restores inscriptions of Erythrae, 0 ' 27 of Magnesia ad Sipylum 528 
and of Smyrna, 529 which is probably the place of origin of a votive relief 530 
recently added to the Ashmolean Museum. 


504 Philologus, lxxxv. 225 ff. 

405 Bull. Acad. Sci. V.R.S.S. 1929, 427 ft. ; cf. Phil. 
U'och. 1. 242 f. 

306 Hermes, lxv. 446 ff. 

307 Rev. Et. Anc. xxxi. 14, 19 f. 

308 C.R. Acad. Inscr. 1929, 88 f. 

309 B.S.A. xxviii. u8 ff. 

310 B.C.H. lii. 399 ff- ; cf. Am. journ. Arch, xxxiv. 
208. 

311 U'ten. Ang. 1930, 106 ff. 

312 Hermes, lxv. 1 14 ff. 

343 Rev. Phil. ii. 313 ff.: B.C.H. hii. 129 ft. Cf. 
Hermes, lxv. 1 17 f. 

314 Jahreshefte, xxiv. Beiblatt, jff., xxv. Beiblatt, 
5 ff'., xxvi. Beiblatt. 5 ff'. Cf. Rev. Arch, xxxii. 361 ff. ; 
Bjz. Jeils. xxix - 45 1 t 

313 Op. cit., xxv. 15 f. 


31 « Ibid. iyff. 

317 Ibid. 47 ff. 

" 18 Zeits. d. Saiignystiftung, Rom. Abt. xlix. 328 ff. 
349 Op. cit., xxvi. 48 ff. 

329 Class. Rev. xliii. 214 f. 

321 Hermes, lxv. 1 13 f. ; Rev. Phil. iv. 38 ff. 

322 B.C.H. lii. 165 ff'. 

323 Hermes, lxv. 223. 

324 Jahreshefte, xxiv. 162. 

523 S.E.G. iv. 598. 

326 Rev. Arch, xxviii. 185 ff. 

327 Rev. Phil. iii. 148 f. 

328 Ibid. iv. 42 ft'. 

329 Ibid. iii. 126, 1 35 f. ; Rev. Et. Gr. xlii. 428 ff. ; 
B.C.H. lii. 169 f. 

330 J.H.S. xlix. 240 ff. Cf. S.E.G. iv. 630. 
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An inscription ( I.G . Rom. iv. 1638) of Philadelphia in Lydia 531 affords 
L. Robert a basis for his study 032 of the agonistic sicraycoyETs in the Imperial 
period, and the same scholar has also dealt 533 with three inscriptions of 
Thyatira. The copy of the Isis-hymn recently found at Cyme is the subject 
of a thorough and fruitful examination 034 by P. Roussel, who compares it 
with the other extant versions, discusses its style and origin, and points out 
how, though composed by a Greek, it preserves the character of Isis as an 
Egyptian goddess : \V. Peek too has re-edited it in his work on the Andrian 
hymn. Otherwise there is little to record from Mysia and the Troad. 533 
L. Robert emphasises 336 the importance of the cult of Zeus Tpo-rrcaos at 
Pergantum (O.G.I. 300): Wilamowitz comments 537 on an epigram from 
Ilium, nowin the British Museum ( B.A 1 . Inscr . 1004) ; Tarn uses 538 a decree 
of that city {O.G.I. 219) for chronological purposes; decrees of Lampsacus 
and Parium are restored 539 by L. Robert, and a religious record of Apollo- 
nia on the Rhyndacus is explained 040 by J. Zingerle. A. Wilhelm offers 541 
a new restoration of part of the decree of Cyzicus in honour of Antonia 
Tryphaena {I.G. Rom. iv. 144), and L. Robert 542 of a fragment relative to 
the sale of priesthoods. 

The Anubis-hymn from Cius in Bithyxia 543 has been re-edited by r 
W. Peek, u44 and V. Laurent has published o4 ° two third-century decrees, 
of Phocaea and Tenedos, accepting the ccco/Aia of Chalcedon. 

In the discovery and exploitation of the epigraphical wealth of central 
Asia Minor British and American scholars have taken the leading part. 
The veteran explorer, W. M. Ramsay, has contributed, in conjunction with 
A. M. Ramsay, two articles 046 on k Roman Garrisons and Soldiers in Asia 
Minor,’ based upon epigraphical evidence and containing new or revised 
texts from Ancyra, Iconium and Salarama, E. of Iconium. He has 
questioned 547 the authenticity of an interesting document of Konia, 
evoking a reply 348 from \V. M. Calder, who supports its genuineness ; 
Calder has further given an account 549 of a Galatian saltus of the Sergii 
Paulli, attested by inscriptions found at Sinanli, Emirler and elsewhere, 
which in the later third century seems to have been a centre of persecution 
of the Christians, and discusses 530 the custom, apparently common in 
Phrygia, of the adoption of an intended son-in-law\ In another article 551 
he describes the work of the American Society for Archaeological Research 
in Asia Minor and the everyday experiences of the epigraphist in central 


531 S E G. iv. 631-655. Cf. B.C.H. lii. 413: 
( ilotta . \i\. 72 f. 

732 Rei. Phil. ill. 140 ff. ; cf. Rev. Arch. xxx. 33 f. 

).v fy. pfni j lu 13^11'.; c f. Rev. Arch. xxx. 31 f. 

534 Re 1. Et. Or. xhi. 137 ff. : cf. Rev. Hist. Rel. c. 
86 ff. : Rn . Fil. h ii. 370 f. 

S.E.G. iv. 656-713. Cf. Henries , lxv. 227. 

' 3,> B.C.H. lii. 438 ff. : cf. I111. 1 51 f. 

337 Hermes , lxv. 254. 

' l35> Ibid. 471 ff : < f. B C.H. Hi. 158, note 3. 
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>l " Anh. Rel. xxwi. 536 
■ 4l Jahreshejte , xxiv. 188 ff. 

742 BX..H. lii. 434 ff. Cf. Rei. Et. Gr. xlii. 427 f . ; 


Rev . Phil. iii. 1 27. 

,4i S.E.G. iv. 714-726. I do not know K. 
Magirus, Chora inter hmitane , Ulm, 1929. 

344 Der Isishymnus von Andros , 137 ff. 

544 Echos d' Orient, xxxi. 24 ff . : S.E.G. iv. 720. Cf. 
Byznntion, iv. 461 ff. 

,4b J.R.S. xviii. 181 ff, xix. lyiX.; cf. Rev. Arch. 
xxxii. 369. 

5t; Kho, xxiii. 20 ff. Cf. Trans. Am. Phil. .1 f j . luii. 
234 - 

Kho. xxiv. 1 oof. 

*« Ibid. 59 ff. 

5511 Jnurn. Theol. Stud. xxxi. 372 ff. 

°-' 1 Bull. Ryland\ Library, xiii. 254 ff. 
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Anatolia, discusses the epitaph of Helix, an early Christian athlete, at 
Eumenia, and makes valuable additions to his own previous accounts of 
the heresies which flourished in the Tembris Valley, at Laodicea Gombusta 
and at Cotiaeum : elsewhere 002 he treats separately three encratite epi- 
taphs, one ot them previously unpublished, from the district of Laodicea. 
In collaboration with \V. H. Buckler and C. V . M. Cox, he has continued 
the publication 003 of the fruits of an expedition made by Cox and himself 
in 1924 to the Upper Tembris Valley: these comprise 22 texts, almost all 
epitaphs, oi which ten are here published for the first time and twelve in 
revised versions. H. Gregoire reviews 554 in considerable detail the Byzan- 
tine inscriptions in Calder’s Monument a Asiae Alinoris Antiqua, i, and devotes 
a separate discussion 555 to one of them (No. 323). Buckler deals 536 with 
gate-inscriptions at Orcistus and at Akdja-Shahr, near Suwerek ; J. Zingerle 
examines, 557 with a wealth of linguistic parallels, three expiatory records 
from the shrine of Apollo Lairbenos, in which the misdeeds confessed are 
transgressions against god rather than wrongs done to men; A. Wilhelm 
restores and interprets 558 texts from Aludda and Aezani ( O.G.1 . 475), and 
M. N. Tod 539 a metrical epitaph from Gozlu. The inscription of Abercius, 
bishop of Hieropolis, ‘ the unchallenged queen of all Christian inscriptions,' 
maintains its perennial interest. A. Greiff, accepting, with the great 
majority of scholars, its Christianity, seeks 560 to solve some remaining 
problems of reading and exegesis and offers a translation of the whole ; 
R. Fausti confines himself to an examination 561 of its references to Rome: 
other textual contributions are made 562 by V. Smialek. 

G. de Jerphanion edits 563 fifty-seven Greek and ten Latin inscriptions 
of Ancyra, with a valuable bibliography, revisions of many texts and some 
added notes by R. M[outerde] : five Ancyran documents of special interest 
for Byzantine history are critically examined 561 by H. Gregoire. Otherwise 
there is nothing to report from Galatia save a series of works on the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranurn, the study of which has received a fresh impetus from the 
discovery of the Latin version of the Res gestae at Antioch 5(55 and has, indeed, 
become inseparable from that of the Monumenturn Antiochenum. Textual and 
exegetical comments are made by F. Gottanka 566 and H. Markowski, 567 
A. Fridrichsen comments 568 on the general character of the record, and 
full-dress editions are presented by C. Barini, 569 C. Ricci 370 and H. Malco- 
vati, 571 who is to be congratulated upon the demand, within two years, of a 


332 ^ 'gits . XXX. 643 f. 

553 j.R.S. xviii. ‘A i fT. 

534 Byzantion . iv. 692 fT. 

535 Ibid. 460 f. 

3.3 rt By~. J^eits. xxx. 646 fT. 

337 Jahreshefte, xxiv. Beiblatt. 107 fT. 

538 Jahreshefte , xxiv. 186 fT., 192 f. For Aezani see 
also B.C.H. lii. 418 f. 

339 Class. Qiiart. xxiii. 5 f. 

3M) Theol. Quartalschnft, cx. 242 fT, 447 fT. 

5bl Atti. I Congresso .Xag. i. 317 fT. 

562 Eos , xxxii. 701 fT. Cf. Rev. Beige , \iii. 1343. 

3b3 Mel. Beytouth, xiii. 228 fT., 2980'. Cf. J.H.S. 
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568 Symbnlae Osloenses, viii. 78 IT. 

9 Monumenturn Ancyranurn, Milan, 1930. Cf. 
Journ. d. Savants. 1930, 230 f. : Histnria . v. 60 f. : 
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>Tn El Monumenturn Ancyranurn. Buenos Aires. 1028. 
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second edition of her useful collection of Augustus’ extant works. From 
Paphlagonia and Poxtus 572 there is less to record : J. Zingerle suggests 373 
a restoration in a text of Amastris (I.G. Rom. iii. 84), and G. de Jerphanion 
gives a fresh reading 574 of the epitaph of a high-priest at Amasia and an 
unpublished grave-inscription from Sebastea. 

An epitaph from Lycia appears in the Hamburg Museum, 073 and 
L. Robert corrects 576 an inscription of Oenoanda (I.G. Rom. iii. 1506) and 
collects 577 the epigraphical evidence for the cult of the goddess Isis- 
Eleuthera in this region. A further fascicule 578 of the Tituli Asiae Minoris 
has been issued by E. Kalinka, under the auspices of the Vienna Academy, 
containing the Greek and Latin texts of the Xanthus basin with the excep- 
tion of the city of Xanthus. Of the 323 inscriptions here collected, chiefly 
from Patara, Pinara, Tlos and Cadyanda, 5 are Latin, 4 bilingual and 
314 Greek, and of this last class 113 appear here for the nrst time. The 
great majority of the texts are reproduced in facsimile, and there are 
excellent introductions describing the history, topography and archaeo- 
logical remains of each site. 

The activities of the Italian Mission in Pamphylia and Pisidia during 
1922 are described 579 by V. Yiale, who publishes a number of stones 
collected at Adalia, of which the most interesting are an honorary inscrip- 
tion about 7-4 B.c. for M. Plautius Silvanus, Imperial propraetor (No. 2), 
and a cursus honorum, probably that of Maximus, a friend of the younger 
Pliny (No. 3) : fourteen other inscriptions have been discovered at Perga, 
in the caves of Duden and Gurma, and elsewhere in the district. Wilhelm 580 
and Robert 581 deal with texts of Attalia, Robert 582 and Salac 583 correct 
an agonistic record of Perga, Robert throws light 584 on a number of graffiti 
from one of the great Pisidian caves, and he 585 and Zingerle 586 attack a 
gladiatorial problem presented by an inscription of Sagalassus (I.G. Rom. 
iii. 360), while E. N. Gardiner shows 587 the meaning and interest of the 
regulations governing the local sports held at Misthia. Valuable work has 
been done for the inscriptions of Termessus major by R. Heberdey, who will 
publish the relevant fascicule of T.A.M. He has restored 588 an epigram 
from Termessian territory and has, in his comprehensive Termessische 
Studien, 0 89 discussed some of the important questions not suited for T.A.M. 
yet indispensable for the understanding of Termessian history and chrono- 
logy — the extent of its territory, the effect of the constitutio Antoniniana, 
the priesthoods of Rome and the Imperial house, the chronology of the 
aywvEs, a series of seventeen leading families, and the eponymous officials 
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of the state. F. Schehl examines 590 an interesting honorary inscription 
ofTermessus. 

In the second volume of the Alonumenta Asiae Alinoris Antiqua , 591 E. 
Herzfeld and S. Guyer give an exhaustive account of two Christian sites 
in Cilicia Trachea, but the epigraphical results (pp. 28, 107, 116) are 
slight : the Byzantine inscriptions of Adana have been examined 592 
by H. Gregoire. 

Wilamowitz comments 093 on a Cyprian inscription in the British 
Museum (. B.A 1 . Inscr. 978), and attributes 594 to fifth-century Attica a 
striking metrical epitaph of unknown provenance in the same collection 
(ibid. 1107). 


IX. Syria and Palestine 

Syria is probably the provenance of a curious bronze money-box, 595 
now in the Cabinet des Medailles at Paris, bearing a dedication Tfj Kupia 
’ATapycm. An important enterprise has been inaugurated by the issue of 
the first fascicule of what is, in effect if not in claim, a Corpus of Greek and 
Latin inscriptions of Syria: 596 it contains 210 Greek and 48 Latin inscrip- 
tions (of which 42 and four respectively were previously unpublished), 
edited with admirable thoroughness by L. Jalabert and R. Mouterde and 
covering the provinces of Commagene, and Cyrrhestica. Preparations for 
the continuation of the work are going forward. 597 A. Wilhelm has pro- 
posed 598 an improved restoration of a passage in an inscription of Samosata 
(. B.AI . Inscr. 1048a) honouring Antiochus I of Commagene. An inscription 
of Septimius Severus has come to light 599 at Ma’ad, two Byzantine texts 
of Beyrout mentioning artisans have been discussed 600 by R. Mouterde, 
and a sixth-century document, found probably near Tyre and now housed 
in the Louvre, petitioning Tiberius to accord the privilege of douAia to an 
oratory (eOiafipios oIkos), is investigated 601 by A. Dain and G. Rouillard. 
W. Spiegelberg questions 602 Deissmann’s rendering of the phrase £<p’ 6 
Trapsi on a number of Syrian glass vessels and in St. Matthew, xxvi. 50, 
regarding the 6 as relative and not interrogative (Also dazu bist du hier !), and 
F. M. Abel discusses 603 the name Zovaivos found in a number of Syrian 
inscriptions. 

J. Cantineau has edited 604 six Greco-Palmyrene bilingual epitaphs 
discovered at or near Palmyra, dating from the first and second centuries 
a.d. Other epigraphical finds, not yet published, have been made 605 
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by H. Ingholt, and a bilingual decree of Palmyra, honouring with seven 
public statues a wealthy citizen who had rendered services to merchants 
and to caravans, has been found on the road from Palmyra to the 
Euphrates. 606 

Steady progress is being made, under the auspices of Yale University, 
with the excavation of Dura-Europus (Salihiyeh) on the Euphrates, and 
the results are published with exemplary promptitude by M. Rostovtzeff 
and his collaborators. In the report on the first season’s work, he devotes 
a chapter 607 to the inscriptions found on or close to the Palmyra-Gate of 
the city, dealing with some of the very numerous short texts roughly cut, 
mostly by soldiers of the garrison, on the lower parts of the inner walls of 
the gate, as well as with the more formal inscriptions engraved on monu- 
mental altars or on votive and funeral monuments, and summing up the 
significance of these records for the history of Dura. To the same scholar we 
owe an attractive summary 608 of ‘ Yale’s Work at Doura,’ in which a 
dedicatory inscription on an altar of the god Iaribol is described and 
illustrated, as well as an exhaustive edition, 609 in which he collaborates with 
C. B. Welles, of a loan-contract, dated a.d. 121, written on a parchment 
found in 1929 at the Palmyra-Gate. 

Among recently published inscriptions from Palestine the most 
important is unquestionably a SidTaypa Kaiaapos acquired by Froehner in 
1878 and now added to the Cabinet des Medailles at Paris. It apparently 
comes from Nazareth, and F. Cumont, its first editor, 610 assigns it to the 
reign of Augustus or possibly that of Tiberius. It is the translation of a 
Latin rescript, addressed to the legate of Syria or the procurator of Judaea, 
and deals with the violation of tombs and the trial and punishment of those 
guilty of this crime in a way which, in Cumont’s view, ‘ is calculated to 
produce a striking modification in the ideas which have been expressed 
regarding the evolution of penal law in the matter of the protection of 
tombs,’ a development which he traces in some detail. If it belongs to 
Tiberius’ reign, it may possibly, he suggests, have been evoked by the stir 
consequent upon the empty tomb of Christ. To the study of this interesting 
document valuable contributions are made by F. M. Abel and M. J. 
Lagrange, 611 by E. Cuq 612 and by G. De Sanctis, 613 who call in question 
some of Cumont’s judgments. 

A mosaic commemorative inscription has been found 614 in the 
synagogue of Beit Alpha, near Beisan, while at Nablus twenty-two stone 
seats, in two roughly semicircular rows, have been discovered, 615 eleven of 
which bear dedicatory inscriptions in Greek. A Byzantine mosaic has 


606 C.R. Acad. Inscr. 1930, 182 f. 

607 p y £ Baur and M. Rostovtzeff, The Ex- 
cavations at Dura-Europos , New Haven, 1929. Cf. 
Rev. Beige, ix. 195 ff. ; Journ. d. Savants, 1929, 143, 
1930, 128 f., 393 f. ; C.R. Acad. Inscr. 1929, 47 f. For 
a survey of the Dura-literature see R. Mouterde, 
Mel. Beyrouth, xiv. 1 79 ff. 

608 Bull, of the Associates in Fine Arts at l'ale Vniv., 
Feb., 1930, 75 ff. 

609 C.R. Acad. Inscr. 1 930, 1 58 ff. : Yale Classical 


Studies, ii. 1 ff. 

610 Rev. Hist, clxiii. 241 ff. ; cf. Syria, xi. 306 f. ; 
Rev. Arch, xxxii. 375. 

611 Rev. Bibl. xxxix. 567 ff. 

612 Rev. Hist, de Droit, ix. 383 ff. 

613 Riv. Fil. lviii. 260 f. 

614 Rev. Bibl. xxxix. 269 f. 

615 Pal. Expl. Fund {£.£. 1929, 104 ff. ; cf. Rev. 
Bibl. xxxviii. 635 f. 
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come to light 616 in the excavations on Ophel and other minor finds 617 
in the Wilderness of Judah. An epigram of El ‘Audje serves as the starting- 
point of A. Alt’s investigation 618 of the Palestinian limes , and the famous 
mosaic map of Madaba forms the subject of a scholarly essay 619 by P. 
Thomsen dealing primarily with its representation of Jerusalem, and also 
enters into A. E. Mader’s article 620 on the basilica of Mamre, near Hebron. 
S. BrasslofF seeks 621 to solve the riddle of an epitaph from Ascalon, and 
A. Alt reconstitutes 622 a broken seventh-century epitaph of Gaza and 
subjects to a searching scrutiny 623 a mosaic inscription, probably of a.d. 561 
or 562, unearthed during the War some 21 km. south of Gaza and wrongly 
supposed to mark the tomb of St. George, the patron saint of England. 

The oft-disputed question of the identity or difference of the sites 
Kanata and Kanatha is reopened 624 by M. Dunand, who shows, by 
reference to five new stelae commemorating a hydraulic undertaking of the 
legate Cornelius Palma (a.d. 104-8), that Kanatha (Qanawat, to the N. of 
the Jebel Druz) is to be distinguished from Kanata (Kerak, some 20 km. 
W. of Soueida). A late epitaph from Kerak is published by Abel 625 
and a mosaic from Soueida by C. Diehl. 626 J. Zingerle explains 627 the 
puzzling word sukvovocijgo found in a bilingual dedication from Kalat 
Ezraq ( I.G . Rom. iii. 1339). At Gerasa (Jerash) many new texts have been 
unearthed, while others, previously known, have been more accurately 
copied and restored. With a few of these J. W. Crowfoot deals, 628 but the 
great majority are edited by A. H. M. Jones in three articles, in one 629 
of which he completes two already known documents, while in the other 
two 630 he publishes 72 inscriptions (nine Latin and the rest Greek or 
bilingual), dating from the first to the sixth century a.d. and comprising 
a wide variety of types, among which dedicatory and honorary inscriptions 
predominate while epitaphs are few : Nos. 14, 16 and 33 may be singled out 
as specially interesting. H. J. Cadbury contributes a note 631 on the word 
6£ccTpi3co, which occurs in No. 14. 

A Greek text discovered at Nineveh in 1904-5 still awaits publication. 632 
In an article on the sculptured doTpocyaAi'jovTEs seen by Pliny in the atrium 
of Titus, C. Picard discusses 633 an inscribed bronze astragalos of the sixth 
century b.c., found at Susa, to which it was probably carried by Darius 
after the fall of Miletus in 494. K. F. Johansen describes 634 a group of 
clay sealings of the Seleucid period from Warka (Uruk), and A. Wilhelm 


618 Pal. E\pl. Fund Q_.S. 1929, 9 ft. 

617 Ibid. 178; Journ. Pal. Or. Soc. ix. 122 ft. 

818 Palaslinajahrb. xxvi. 43 ft. 

819 D. Pal.-Vereins, lii. 149 ft. 

820 Riv. Arch. Crist, vi. 257, 303 f. 

621 Wien. Stud, xlviii. 1 13. 

622 Zeits. D. Pal.-Vereins, li. 268 ft.; Rev. Bill. 
xxxviii. 633. 

823 Z e ’ ts - D. Pal.-Vereins, lii. 99 ft.; Rev. Bibl. 
xxxviii. 634. Cf. Palastinajahrb . xxv. 89 ft. ; Rev. 
Phil. iii. 127 f. 

821 Syria, xi. 272 ft. 

825 Rev. Bibl. xxxix. 565 f. 


826 C.R. Acad. Inscr. 1929, 42 ft.; Rom. Quartal- 
schrtft, xxxvii. 461. 

821 Glotta, xix. 74 ft. 

828 Pal. E\pl. Fund Q.S. 1929, 17 ft., 180, 216. 
Cf. Syria, xi. 207 ; Rev. Bibl. xxxix. 257 ft. 

829 Pal. Expl. Fund Q.S. 1929, 110. 

830 J.R.S. xviii. 144 ft'., xx - 43 ft- Cf. Rev. Bibl. 
xxxix. 309 ft. ; Syria, xi. 205 f. ; Rev. Arch, xxxii. 366 ft. 

831 Z e ‘ ls - Seutest. IViss. xxix. 60 ft. 

832 R. C. Thompson and R. W. Hutchinson, J 
Century of Exploration at JSineveh, 1 39. 

833 Rev. Et. Gr. xlii. 12 1 ft. 

831 Acta Archeol. i. 41 ft. 
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corrects 633 a misinterpretation of an apotropaic formula from Turkestan 
(C.I.G. 4673). 

X. Africa 

With the Greek inscriptions of Egypt I deal in my biennial bibliography 
in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 

E. Boehringer’s account 636 of recent archaeological research in the 
Cyrenaica contains a number of the shorter texts already published. V. 
Groh’s article 637 on some noteworthy Cyrenean inscriptions I know only in 
a brief summary. 638 The admirably illustrated report 639 of G. Oliverio 
on the work carried out at Cyrene in 1927 includes a preliminary publication 
of twenty-one texts, among which we may note ( a ) the dedication of a temple 
and porticoes in honour of Trajan’s final subjugation of Dacia, ( b ) a 
bilingual inscription recording Hadrian’s restoration of a building destroyed 
in the great Jewish rising, and ( c ) the inscription on the base of a statue of 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus, consul in 56 B.c. Among the epi- 
graphical discoveries not yet published is the will 640 whereby Ptolemy 
Euergetes II left his kingdom to Rome. 

Several of the published inscriptions of Cyrene have been the objects 
of closer study. I am unable to read A. Dovatour’s article 641 in Russian 
on the ‘ Founders’ Stele,’ while that 642 of S. A. Zebelev on the grants of 
grain, which he regards not as free gifts but as sales at normal price in times 
of famine, I know only in E. Bickermann’s review. 643 S. Ferri also com- 
ments 644 upon these two inscriptions, as well as upon the ‘ Decretals.’ 645 
L. Robert contributes 646 to the restoration and interpretation of the decree 
in honour of Barcaeus and another decree ( O.G.1 . 767), P. Roussel dis- 
cusses 647 the Cyrenean iambic Hymn of Isis, which represents her as 
‘ the unique goddess, common to humanity, summing up in herself all 
powers over the world,’ and W. Peek re-edits 648 both this hymn and also 
a cognate epigram from Cyrene, while von Wilamowitz comments 649 on 
a group of texts which attest a cult of Zeus Mr)Aixi°S and the Eumenides 
there. Two dialect forms have been discussed by P. Maas 650 and W. 
Schulze. 6dl G. La Pira has devoted a long and careful study to the private 
nature of the procedure introduced by the senatus consultum de repetundis 
recorded on the ‘ Stele of Augustus ’ and to the processual content of the 
enactment in general, 652 and attention may also be called to W. von 
Uxkull-Gyllenband’s able review 653 of the treatment of the Augustan edicts 
by Stroux and Wenger, von Premerstein and Arangio-Ruiz (see J.H.S. 
xlix. 215). 


635 Class. Rev. xliu. 53 fT., 125. 

838 Arch. Arte. xliv. 398 IT. 
fi3: Listy filol. lv. 83 11'., 200 If. 

638 Phil, ll'och. xlix. 855. 

639 Africa Italiana, ii. ill fT. 

640 Riv. Fil. Ivii. 569 f. 

641 C.R. Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S. 1928, 233 fT. 
643 Ibid. 1 929, 97 IT. 

643 Phil. IVoch. 1. 241 f. 

644 Historia, iii. 389 11. 

643 Ibid. 397 IT. 


648 Rev. Phil. iii. 155 fT. 

847 Rev. El. Gr. xlii. 149 IT. 

848 Der Isishymnus von Andros und verwandte Texle, 
127 ff., 149 IT. 

849 Hermes, l.xv. 257. 

650 geits. vergl. Sprachf. lvi. 138. 

651 Ibid. 308. 

602 Sludi Ital. Fil. Class, vii. 59 fT. 

8,3 Gnomon, vi. 121 IT.: cf. L. R. Taylor, Class. 
Phil. xxv. 389 1.; H. Malcovati, Caes. Augusti Imp. 
°P-~ 39 W-, 146 f. 
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But it is the constitutional Siaypappa which has aroused the greatest 
interest and evoked the warmest controversy. In our own language the 
document is discussed 654 by M. Cary, who examines it paragraph by 
paragraph from the constitutional standpoint, concluding that it belongs 
to 322-1 b.c. and represents ‘ a fair compromise between oligarchy and 
democracy,’ with little trace of dictation on the part of Ptolemy I, whose 
constitutional prerogative compares favourably with that of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes in his koivov tcov 'EAAfivcov, and by J. A. O. Larsen, 600 who 
also supports a date about 322, but regards the constitution as oligarchic, 
though not excessively narrow : the Siocypapua made, he holds, ample 
provision for Ptolemy’s supremacy over the city, which retained only so 
much independence as he chose to leave it. A. Segre, too, argues 606 
in favour of a date about 322, as do also S. A. Zebelev 6o ‘ and P. Zancan, 6oS 
whose discussion is summarised by L. Robert. 609 On the other hand, 
S. Ferri, 660 who gives a facsimile of the inscription and some textual notes, 
and G. De Sanctis 661 maintain their original dating of the document in or 
about 248 B.c. Segre agrees with De Sanctis in regarding the Sidypocppa 
not as a royal rescript but as ‘ a collection of laws emanating from the city 
itself, or, more precisely, from an extraordinary constituent authority, or 
from a legislator to whom assembly and ( 3 ouAf) or the gerusia had accorded 
the necessary powers.’ V. Ehrenberg, indeed, goes so far as to deny 662 
the name Siaypappa to the document before us, which ‘ builds upon a 
Siaypappa, by which it is promoted and influenced, but is in itself the work 
of a Cyrenean authority, in all probability the vonoOrrca.’ Both he and 
F. Taeger, 663 to whom we owe a text of the inscription accompanied by an 
excellent historical commentary, question the applicability of De Sanctis’ 
phrase ‘ Magna Charta of Gyrene ’ to a ‘ regulation forced by a Ptolemy 
upon a city subjugated in war ’ : De Sanctis replies that it was a treaty in 
which Cyrene safeguarded its autonomy to the best of its power. 

The epigraphical discoveries made elsewhere in North Africa — an 
inscribed vase at Gurgi, 664 near Tripoli, six Greek epitaphs in a Christian 
catacomb at Sirte, 665 a semi-metrical tomb-inscription at Leptis Magna, 666 
two leaden seals, a defixio and seventeen amphora-handles at Carthage, 66, 
and an epitaph from Dugga (Thamugadi) 668 — do not call for detailed 
notice here. 

Marcus N. Tod. 


654 J.H.S. xlviii. 222 ff. ; cf. Am. Journ. Aich. 
xxxiii. 565. 

633 Class. Phil. xxiv. 351 ff. 

656 Bull. ist. dir. rom. xxxvi. 1 ff. 

657 C.R. Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S. 1929, 77 ff . ; cf. Phil. 
Woch. I. 241 . 

658 Atti. R. Ist. Veneto, lxxxviii. 2. 

659 Rev. Ft. Anc. xxxii. 202 f. 

660 Historia , iii. 382 ff. 


661 Riv. Fil. lviii. 1 19, 261 ff. 

662 Hermes , lxv. 332 ff., 477. 

663 Ibid. lxiv. 432 ff. 

664 Arch. xliv. 373. 

665 Africa Itahana, ii. 187 ff. 

666 Ibid. 259 ff. 

6b ~ Bull. Archeol. 1926, 205 ff. ; Riv. Arch. Crist. 
v. 368; C.R. Acad. Inscr. 1929, 29, 1930, 33 ff. 

668 Bull. Archeol. 1927, 87. 



AMASEA 
[Pis. VII-XIII.] 

I 

New Vases by the Amasis Painter 

In my Attic Black-figure : a Sketch I gave a short account of the Amasis 
painter, and a list of his works. 1 Since then, I have published a vase by 
him, and fragments of six or seven others ; 2 * and Dr. Kraiker has prefixed 
an important study of him to his EpiktetosA One or two of the following 
vases are mentioned in my A.B.S. fist : but most of them are new. 

My thanks are due to Senator Marchese Giorgio Guglielmi di Vulci and 
to Captain E. G. Spencer-Churchill for their kind permission to publish vases 
in their collections ; to Captain J. E. Acland, Dr. L. D. Caskey, Prof. A. 
von Salis, Dr. A. Maiuri, Dr. P. Marconi, Mr. H. W. Maxwell, Mr. A. Merlin, 
Dr. A. Minto, Dr. B. Nogara, and Mr. E. Stefani for their kind permission 
to publish vases in Dorchester, Boston, Heidelberg, Naples, Palermo, 
Bristol, the Louvre, Florence, the Vatican, and the Villa Giulia; to Mrs. 
Ure for sending me photographs of the Dorchester fragments and allowing 
me to publish them ; to Prof. C. Albizzati for generously waiving his claim 
to publish the Vatican fragments ; to Mr. G. R. Stanton for help at Bristol ; 
to my wife for all the photographs reproduced except fifteen. 

AA (PI. VII and Figs. 1-2). Amphora, from Vulci, in the collection 
of Senator Marchese Giorgio Guglielmi di Vulci, at Rome. 

This vase belongs to the same class as the fourteen amphorae Nos. 
3 to 16 in my list (A. B.S. pp. 32-3). Most of those, however, are small, 
thirty centimetres high or less, whereas the new amphora is full-sized — 
I omitted to measure it, but it must be about the same height as the New 
York amphora, which is forty centimetres high. A red line on the topside 
of the mouth at each edge, a pair below the picture, a pair above the base- 
rays, none above the pictures or on the neck. Above the pictures, a floral 
pattern, the same to every detail as in the Munich amphora. 4 At each 
side, not the single line which is normal in this part of the amphora, but a 
double, as in nearly all Amasian amphorae. Below the picture, a brown 


1 A.B.S., pp. 17, 21-2, and 31-6. 

1 B.S.R., 1 1, pp. 3-4 and PI. 2, 1-3 (vase in Castle 
Ashby); 49, PI. 16, 14, PI. 15, 29, PI. 15, 

26, and pp. 264 and 269 (fragments of three vases in 
London); C.V. Oxford, III, He, PI. 3, figs. 14, 16, 
17 and 28, and text, pp. 96-7 (fragments of three or 
four in Oxford). 

Jahrbuch, 44, pp. 141—50. See also Schweitzer, 


ibid., pp. 1 12-15. 

4 F.-R. PI. 154, 1 and iii, p. 224. Note, by the 
way, that there is a good deal of restoration in this 
vase : for instance, the left-hand figure on the Diony- 
sos side is modern from the waist down, the right hand 
included, and the legs of his neighbour are modern 
though not the feet. 
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line. The topside of the mouth is black. Underneath the foot, a black 
dipinto, A. 

On one side of the vase, Dionysos, kantharos in hand, greets a young 
man. The god is preceded by a small satyr, who strikes a dance-attitude : 
knees bent, right arm extended downwards, the left at right angles to the 
body, with the forearm turned down. The young man is naked : his right 
forearm is raised in greeting; his left forearm is lost, but it was extended 
downwards. Hermes is behind him ; wearing short chiton, fawnskin, hat, 
and boots. These three figures, or four, are the pith of the picture ; but 
they are eked out by two others, both of youths. One follows Dionysos : 
he is naked, and holds a spear in his left hand, a little oil-pot in his right. 



Fiu. 3. — Fragment of ax Amphora, in Palermo (BB). 


The other follows Hermes, dressed in long chiton and mantle, and using a 
spear as a staff. 

It is probably the arrival of Dionysos among mortals, bearing the 
gift of wine. The subject is not uncommon in vases of the time: it is a 
special favourite of an artist who is connected with the Amasis painter — 
the Affecter . 5 The youth on the Guglielmi vase, the bearded men on the 
Affecter’s, may be Ikarios, who welcomed Dionysos into Attica, and received 
from him wine and the vine . 6 This is an old suggestion, which awaits 
confirmation from inscriptions. As to the flanking figures, the young man 


5 Munich 1441 (Pfuhl. Fig. 225): Xorthwick, PI. 25. ab) : B.M. B 149 (ibid.. 4b): Boston 01 .8053 

Spencer-Churchill collection (mentioned A.B.S. p. ( here Hermes escorts Dionysos) . 

38, top) ; Wurzburg 313: B.M. B 153 '.C. V. B.M. 3, * Apollodorus iii, 14, 7. 
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with the spear is repeated almost unaltered on the other side of the vase, 
and elsewhere in our painter’s work; and another favourite of his is the 
naked youth holding a round aryballos, of Corinthian type, by its cord. 7 
It would be idle to seek names for these two : they are onlookers, courtiers, 
retinue : let us call them Rosincrantz and Guildenstern. 

In the middle of the other picture, a herald (not necessarily Hermes) 
is walking with a dog on the lead. His costume and caduceus are the same 
as in the Hermes on the other side of the vase, but he is bearded. He looks 
round towards a warrior who is dressed in a short chiton belted, and a 
helmet, and holds his sheathed sword in his right hand and his spear in his 
left. On the other side of Hermes is just such another warrior, his legs a 
little closer together, and his head tilted up. To the left of the trio is 
Guildenstern; to the right, Rosincrantz. 

This picture brings to mind the little amphora by the Amasis painter in 
the Louvre, where a warrior is walking away with a dog on a chain. 8 Pottier 
has called the Paris warrior either Pandareos stealing the Golden Hound, or 
Herakles with Cerberus. 9 Pfuhl has pointed out that both interpretations 
are impossible. 10 The painter likes dogs, and gives his warrior one. The 
warrior is taking his dog to the battlefield like the Athenian in Mikon’s 
picture of Marathon. 10,1 It seems likely that the Paris picture is primarily 
‘ a warrior leaving home ’ : — soldier, father or counsellor, mother or wife. 
But the painter has spiced it with a trident, and if the purchaser calls the 
figures Ares, Poseidon, and Aphrodite, will not complain. In our vase also, 
the dog is probably without mythical import. I take the subject to be a 
meeting of two heroes : 11 one of them being escorted by a herald (whether 
Hermes or a mortal). The tilted chin of the right-hand warrior is not 
without significance : he is the nobler of the two, and the other is being 
ushered into his presence. 

In style our vase has much in common with the Munich amphora 
1383, No. 6 in my list (F.-R. PI. 154, 1, and iii, p. 224), lla but even more with 
the ovoid neck-amphora in Castle Ashby, in my list No. 17 ( B.S.R . , 11, 
PI. 2, 1-3, and p. 3). It belongs to the painter’s early period. 

BB (Fig. 3). Fragment of an amphora, from Selinus, in Palermo. 
Published in Mon. Lincei, 32, PI. 92, 8 ; and here from a new photograph. 

Gabrici calls it ‘ part of a small hydria,’ but it must come from a 
one-piece amphora (amphora type A or B) of considerable size. Dionysos 
is mounting his chariot. His right hand holds the kantharos, Iris left held 
goad and reins. On the left of the fragment, part of the two-line side- 
border. Beautiful drawing. 


7 Cf. his Munich amphora, F.-R. iii, p. 224, and 
see B.S.A., 29, p. 196, note 4. 

8 F 25, C. V. Louvre, PI. 16, 4. 

9 Vases antiques du Louvre, p. 90; text to C. V. 

10 Malerei, p. 262. See also Karo in J.H.S . , 19, 
p. 138, and cf. Furtwangler, Ant. Gemmen, iii, p. 106. 

10,1 Aelian, J\at. An. 7, 38, cjuarpoTtcirr^v 84 tis 
’Adtivalos 4v Trj tt) 4v MapaQcovt ETif|y£To kOvcc, Kai 


ypa<pfj etKacrrai eu Tfj IToiKiA^ ^Kcrrepos* 

11 On such meetings, see von Massow in .LA/., 41, 
p. 72. 

11,1 On the restorations see p. 256, note 4. I may 
add here that in the signed vase in the Cabinet des 
Medailles, the face of the hither maenad, and the 
earring of her companion, are repainted ; see also 
J.H.S. 48, p. 256. 
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CC. A small, very fine fragment of a neck-amphora, from Cumae, in 
Naples. It seems, from the special curve, to be part of just such a vase as 
the three signed neck-amphorae in Paris and Boston. What remains of 
the picture is the upper part of a female head, facing right, and a bit of the 
upper border. The diadem, a red band bordered with black and sur- 
mounted by a row of black triangular ornaments, is exactly the same as in 
the Thetis of the Boston Achilles vase ; the fringe of hair over the forehead 
is the same ; the pattern above the picture is the same spiral, and the spiral 
is extremely rare in this position on neck-amphorae. The hair-fringe 
recurs on the Munich amphora 1383, in the Helen (F.-R. iii, p. 224: No. 6 
in my list), and on the Louvre amphora F 36, in the left-hand woman on the 
Kyknos side, although this detail is not visible in the publication (C.V. 
Louvre, III, He, PL 15, 5 and 8, and PL 17, 3: No. 5 in my list). 

DD. Oinochoe in Wurzburg, inv. 969. The shape is unusual: a sort 
of olpe, with flat mouth and low' handle; but very fat, almost as fat as 
an oinochoe shape III. Two men: one playing the flute, the other facing 
him, with two branches of ivy. Slight w r ork, late. Compare II, below. 

EE (Figs. 4-5 and PL VIII, 1). Oinochoe, shape III, in Bristol, H 803. 
That there were vases in the Bristol Museum I learned many years ago from 
Mr. E. S. G. Robinson ; photographs were given me by Mr. J. W. Lawrence ; 
those here reproduced are my wife’s. The patterns are lotus-bud above the 
picture, a black line at each side, and a brown line below : the regular 
patterns in oinochoai of this shape at this time. A red line runs round the 
vase below the picture. At the lower junction of the handle there is a 
black palmette, with a red heart, a black line with white dots just outside 
the heart, and a pair of short red horizontal lines linking the volutes. The 
subject is the hunter’s return. An archer, bearded, wearing Oriental 
costume, has shot a hare, and brings it to a signior who is dressed in chiton 
and himation and uses a spear as a staff. To left and right, our Danish 
friends, one bearded, one almost smooth-faced, but both wearing cloaks 
and holding spears, and with dogs beside them. Nearly everything show's 
in the photographs : but not the white belly-stripe of the hare ; and the 
spotting of his coat, and of half the harlequin-suit, with pairs of little incised 
strokes. The white dog has a red eye. A rather late work and not very 
careful. The subject recalls the London olpe B 52, No. 24 in my list 
(Rev. arch. 1891, ii, 8, 367: Cloche, Les classes, PL 15, 1) and the Louvre 
amphora F 26, No. 4 in my list (C.V. Louvre, III, He, PL 14, 1 and 4, and 
Pl. 18, 2-3). The subject of the olpe is undoubtedly the hunter’s return. 
In the Louvre picture, the two middle figures are very like ours, but the 
boy is by no means certainly a hunter — the hare may be a gift from an 
admirer, as in our painter’s Paris cup-kotyle (Pottier, Pis. 17-18, A 479). 

FF (Figs. 6-8 and PL VIII, 2). Oinochoe, shape III, in the collection of 
Captain E. G. Spencer-Churchill at Northwick Park; formerly in the Rycroft 
collection. This is No. 33 in my list (A.B.S., p. 35), but as it has never been 
published, I return to it. The upper edge of the vase is red. Behind the 
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vase, a black palmette just like that of the Bristol jug, except that there are 
no white dots. The subject is a revel. A woman is playing the flute, and a 
youth, dressed in a himation and holding a branch of ivy in his hand, 
treads a measure. Two naked youths are dancing one on each side of the 
pair. They wear garlands — hypothymides — bandolier- wise : a red band 
edged above with white dots. Their bellies protrude : not, I fancy, because 
the painter thinks of the boys as fat, but because the dance they are executing 
comprises, besides movements of the legs and arms, abominable contortions 
of the belly and the rump. 






Fig. 6. — Oixochoe in the Spencer-Ghcrchill Collection (FF). 


The flute-girl wears a sleeved chiton, and a himation. The sleeves 
reach half-way down the forearm and fit quite close to the arm. The sleeved 
chiton is a rarity at this time . 12 

I spoke of the Northwick vase in my list as perhaps a school-piece. It 
is hastier than sometimes, and not of fine quality, but I believe it to be by 
the painter himself, in his laxer later style. 


11 See Arnelung m Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. x et P l 5 wT o; he wrote, is the ivory statuette from Ephesus in Con- 

Xitcov, and Bieber in Jahrbuch, 32, p. 17. An early stantinople (Hogarth, Ephesus, PI. XXII). 

example, not given by Amelung, for discovered since 
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The left arm of the right-hand youth is in part repainted, and so are 
portions of the flute. 


•t 



Fig. 7. — Oinochoe in the Spenger-Ghurchill Collection (FF). 



Fig. 8. — Oinochoe in the Spencer-Churchill Collection (FF). 


GG. Fragment of an oinochoe (probably shape III rather than an 
olpe), from the Acropolis, in Athens. It is not figured by Graef and 
Langlotz, nor can I find it in their text. Above, triple net-pattern, with 
interdots : the left side-border a relief-line. What remains of the picture is 
part of the two left-hand figures. The second figure is a woman standing 
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to the right and playing the flute : head and shoulders are preserved, and 
part of the flute. To her left, forehead and raised left hand of a male. 
These two figures were evidently replicas, with slight variations, of the two 
left-hand figures on the Northwick oinochoe. Three details : the earring 
is the same red dot, some w ay below the ear, as in the Northwick flute-girl ; 
the necklace is the same crinkled line; and the feminine eye in both is 
particularly narrow, with the lower line convex to the upper instead of 
concave. This fragment is not figured by Langlotz : he does figure a 
fragment which I have not seen, but which is equally Amasian and may 
belong to the same vase. 2239 (Graef and Langlotz, PI. 95) gives the upper 
part of two figures turned to the left. One is bearded, and wears a himation ; 
the other is naked, raises his right arm and sticks out his belly. Now these 
correspond to the two right - hand figures on the Northwick vase, except 
that in ours the left-hand one is bearded. Langlotz speaks of a red stripe, 
bordered by dots, running diagonally across the dancer’s breast : this is 
evidently the hypothymis of the Northwick dancers. Langlotz says of the 
dancer : ‘ Behind, a tunbelly. The curve, however, might equally well 
represent a rump.’ But I see a navel on it, which would be unusual. 

No. 2240 in the catalogue is described as ‘ very like 2239 and possibly 
from the same vase.’ I have not seen it. 

HH (PI. IX). Oinochoe, from Vulci, in the Vatican. Mus. Greg, ii, 
PI. 1, 2. I had noticed that this vase was connected with the Amasis painter, 
but it was Webster who persuaded me that it should be by the painter 
himself. I have now r examined it again, and had it photographed : and I 
have no doubt that it is a late wx>rk of the Amasis painter. A man, dressed 
in chiton and himation, and ivy-wreathed, sits on a camp-stool, holding a 
staff in Iris left hand, and a flower close to his nostrils in Iris right. To him 
a youth, ivy-wreathed, and wearing the himation only, with an ivy-branch 
in each hand and a lyre in his left. Behind the man, a youth in a short 
cloak, with a spear-staff, and beside him a dog; behind the youth with 
the lyre, a woman, wearing peplos, cloak, and earrings of three red dots ; 
and a faw n. The shape of the vase is a variety of ‘ oinochoe shape I ’ : 
the body very fat, the foot echinoid. The handle is high and concave; 
but it is much restored, and so is the palmette at the back of the handle. 

Not gods (Apollo, Zeus, Artemis, Ares), but simple mortals. Musician, 
and judge or other authority. The fawn is a pet like the dog. The seated 
man, with his wand-stick and his flower, recalls the right-hand listener on 
the Andocidean amphora in the Louvre, 13 and our vase probably belongs to 
the same period, unless indeed it be a little later. The folds of the woman’s 
peplos are of the same type as in the Boston Achilles vase (chitons of Apollo, 
Hermes, Achilles), only more cumbrous. 

II (Fig. 9). Lekythos in the Villa Giulia (Castellani collection). 

The vase is not of the same shape as the lekythos Louvre F 71, No. 34 
in my list (Pottier, PI. 6g). The body is pear-shaped, and neck and mouth 


13 F.-R. PI. hi ; Pfuhl, Fig. 313. 
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are much as in the canonical lekythos of the red-figured period. (The 
handle and the lower part of the vase with the foot are lost.) There are 
lekythoi of this type, by various painters, in Frankfort (Schaal, Vasen in 
Frankfurt, PI. 21, b), Syracuse (Mon. Lincei 17, p. 166, Fig. 121 and p. 167, 
Fig. 122), London (B 222; B 586), and elsewhere. 

Above the picture, black tongues : at each side, and below, a line. 
Red lines on the outer edge of the mouth ; just inside the mouth ; on the 
shoulder-fillet ; and below the picture. The picture consists of two figures : 
a man facing right, playing the flute, and another facing left, with a phiale 



Fig. 9. — Lekythos in the Villa Giulia (Ip. 


and a cloth in his right hand. The picture is a free replica of that on 
the Wurzburg oinochoe 969, No. DD above ; but on the lekythos the 
right-hand man is singing, for his mouth is wide open. A break has 
removed his lower lip. 

Webster tells me that Rumpf attributed a lekythos in the Villa Giulia 
to the Amasis painter : it must have been this. 

JJ (Fig- 10). Fragment of a lekythos, in Boston. Fairbanks, Cat., PI. 
39, No. 356, 2. A youth wearing a cloak. 

From the tiny reproduction in the catalogue I suspected that this 
fragment was by the Amasis painter ; and the photograph kindly sent me 
by Dr. Caskey shows that it is. On the shoulder, lotus-bud. From a 
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lekythos according to Fairbanks, and Caskey agrees. Not late. The 
photograph is a little larger than the original. 

KK. Fragment, from Capua, in Capua (embedded by a modern 
restorer into the late black-figured oinochoe 152). From a vase of no 
great size. What remains is the head and shoulders of a youth to right, 
with beard just sprouting ; the forehead-hair is a row of spirals. He is 
clothed, probably in chiton and himation. Time of the Guglielmi vase. 

LL. Fragment, from Selinus, in Palermo, published by Gabrici in 
Mon. Lincei, 32, PL 91, 1. The greater part of a frontal chariot, with part 
of a figure in the car, and of the goad, and the upper half of a man to the 
left. The fragment is in my A.B.S. list, No. 40 : I mention it here because 
I there hazarded the conjecture that it might come from a vase of the same 
shape as my No. 35, Louvre F 70 (Pottier, PI. 69) : that was before I had 
seen the fragment ; it is not from such a vase, and I do not know what it is 
from — some rare kind of small bowl. It is shiny black inside; the wall is 
thin ; the lip is offset ; the topside of the lip is black with a red line at the 
inner edge. 

MM. Cup. In 1903 the Boston Museum acquired seven small frag- 
ments, making up to two, of a cup with the signature Apoccns ettoiectev, 
and they were published by Miss Walton in 1907. 14 They give parts of 
two large eyes ; two spiral tendrils ; and remains of a figure between the 
eyes (PI. X, p-y). 

In 1922 Mrs. Ure published a cup-fragment which had been in the 
Dorset Museum at Dorchester since 1885. Parts of two eyes; between 
them the figure, almost complete, of a reveller; the fragmentary signature 
... 5 e7toie[ct£v] 15 (PI. X, 3). Mrs. Ure showed that the style was the 
same as in the Boston Amasis fragments. 

The fact is, that the Dorchester fragment is part of the same cup as 
the fragments in Boston. Other fragments of this cup are in the magazine 
of the Vatican : a few of these had already been put together when I 
first saw them two years ago ; I added others then ; and yet others, includ- 
ing the handles, after a good deal of search, this year. 

The shape is strange for a black-figure cup (Fig. n). The lipless 
bowl passes into the stem, and the stem into the foot, in uninterrupted 
curves. A ‘ one-piece ’ cup, then, of the favourite red-figure type — ‘ type 
B.’ 18 Passing to details : the stem is stout ; the edge of the foot, reserved as 
usual, is concave and flares downwards — as in cups of what I call ‘ type 
A,’ the type of the Munich Exekias cup or of red-figured eye-cups. 17 The 
underside of the foot is flat and reserved, as in the earlier examples of 
type A. The inside of the stem is black for most of the way up. The 


14 iy« 7 > P- 159 : Hoppin, Bf.. p. 32. 

A.B.S., p. 36. 

ll> J.H.S . , 4 2. p. 1^3. Of the second epsilon, the 
lower end of the hasta remains. A.B.S., p. 36. 


16 Att. I p. 4 ; Caskey, Geometry of Greek Vases, 
pp. 185-92 and 196-203. 

14 Att. r., p. 4; F.-R., i, p. 227; Caskey, op. cit., 
p. 177. 
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, lower part of the cup is treated in a most unusual manner : the whole 
' space between the decoration and the small fillet which marks the junction 
,ol the stem with the topside of the foot is reserved, without even a ground- 



Fig. io. — Fragment of a Lekythos in Boston (JJ;. 


line to separate it from the area of decoration. The fillet itself is red, and 
the space between the fillet and the edge of the foot is black. 

There is one minor point in which the shape differs from most cups 
of c type B ’ : the little foot-fillet is farther from the edge. This peculiarity 
recurs in the early red-figured cup New York 14.146.1, which is assigned 



Fig. 11. — Glp MM : Fragmlms in the Vatican. 


to the Menon painter by H. R. W. Smith. 18 The shape of the New York 
cup, as Smith well observes, is unconventional : our cup agrees with it 
in the stout stem, in the treatment of the underside of the foot, and above 
all in the position of the little foot-fillet. The profile of the vertical edge 


J.H.S. VOL. LI. 


18 Xew Aspects of the Menon Painter , p. 9 ff. 
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is different. Perhaps worth noting, that the use of ‘ reserve ’ is unusual 
in both cups : the Amasis painter reserves the stem, the Menon painter the 
handles. 

I do not recall any other reserved cup-stems 19 ; and the lack of 
ground-line is very rare in cups of any kind. 20 Remember that two of 
the neck-amphorae signed Amasis — those in Boston — have no ground-line. 

Now the decoration. An eye-cup of a peculiar kind. Inside, a small 
neat gorgoneion, within a border of three lines (Fig. 12). Outside, eyes, 
figures, flowers. A pair of big eyes on each half. Between each pair, a 
figure. At each handle, flowers. J 

The figure on one side is a woman, standing, dressed in chiton anal 
himation. The lower end of a branch is seen to the right of her leg/s 
(PL X, a). The larger of the Boston fragments joins on the right, an/d 
gives, besides the branch held in the hand, bits of the chiton anid 
himation (PI. X, p). / 

The other vestiges on the Boston fragment have not been explained, 
so far as I know, or even described. Let us look for a parallel. Like bur 
figure, of course, is the woman on the Northwick jug (PI. VIII, 2) ; but s,he 
is playing the flute, and that does not explain the remains on the Boston 
fragment. But turn to the second figure from the left on the Vatican 
oinochoe (PI. IX). The Vatican figure holds an ivy-branch in the right 
hand like ours, and in the left hand a lyre. Now we understand the 
remains on the Boston fragment : they are the lower outside corner of a 
lyre, with a bit of the string-rest, the lower end of the outer lyre-arm, the 
plectrum-cord, and (the white speck above the eyebrow) the end of 
the cross-bar. Failing the Vatican oinochoe, the mastoid bowl in the 
Louvre, F 70, might have yielded the same clue. 21 

As to the smaller Boston fragment, it joins the Vatican fragment to 
the left of the lyre-player and gives the upper half of the left-fiand eye 
(PI- X, y). 

The handle-ornament to the left of the left eye is almost complete 
(PI. X, 5), and I have restored it, by supplying a stretch of tendril, in my 
sketch (Fig. 13). The ornament has much in common with the more 
elaborate handle-decoration of the signed neck-amphorae. 22 

To the left of the handle-ornament we find a pair of feet (PI. X, 8 and e). 
They belong to the figure between the eyes on the other half of the cup. 
The rest of this figure, and parts of both eyes, are given by the Dorchester 
fragment (PI. X, 3). Then we come to a bit of the left-hand eye, and to 
the lower part of the ornament at the handle (PI. X, ri). Half this handle 


19 In the r.f. cup signed by Chachrylion and 
Euphromos in Munich iF.-R., PL 22} the sealing- 
wax-red stem produces something of the same effect. 

20 B.f. footless cup. with merrythought handles, in 
Berlin, signed by Ergotimos (\\\V , 1888, PI. 4. 2; 
Jacobsthal, Orn , PL 67, b). Fragments of a red- 
figured cup in the magazine of the Vatican. The 
inside picture is lost: outside, on each half, between 
eyes, a rider; beyond the eves, flowers. Earliest 
red-figure stsle. A fragment in Florence, from the 


Campana collection, giving part of an eye and of 
a flow’er (C.T’.. Florence III, 1, PL 12, right, third 
from the bottom), comes either from this cup, or 
from one like it. for the flower is of exactly the same 
rare type as in the Vatican cup. 

21 Pottier, PL 69 : Xo. 35 in my list, A.B.S., p. 35. 

22 The handle-decoration of the Paris vase, Jacobs- 
thal, Ornamente gr. Vasen , PL 35, a, and C.V., Gab. 
Med.. PL 36 ; of the Boston, Jahreshefte, 10, p. 16 and 
Jacobsthal, op. cit., PL 24, d. 
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is wanting: what you see to the right in the general view (Fig. 1 1) is the 
inside of the off handle-half. 

Now let us turn back to the gorgoneion inside the cup (Fig. 12). I 
have not seen the gorgoneion on a fragmentary small stand in Athens, 23 



Fit.. 1 a. — C ip MM. Interior; Vatican. 

and cannot be sure from the reproduction that it is by the Amasis painter : 
but it is at least very like our gorgoneion. One uncanny detail : both have 
white ears ; so has the black-figured gorgoneion on the large amphora by 
the Amasis painter in Berlin. 



Fio. 13. — Cep MM: Side A. 

Some measurements. Diameter about 18 cm., height 7-5, diameter 
of the foot 7-5, of the tondo 4 ’5. 

Clay, glaze, and the more formal elements of the decoration are of 
the same singular beauty as the shape. The figure-work is comparatively 


23 Graef and Langlotz, PI. 100, 2481. 
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slight. Mrs. Ure observed that in some respects the fragments in Boston 
and Dorchester were more closely related to red-figure than to black- 
figure. 24 The complete cup confirms that impression. The reveller 
recalls such early works of Epiktetos as the signed cup formerly in the 
Pourtales collection, 25 and should be of the same period. Humped 
shoulders like the lyre-player’s are common, as Kraiker has pointed out, 
in early red-figure. 

MM bis. Cup. In the cup just reconstructed, the most important part 
still missing is the face, breast, and forearm of the lyre-player, with most 
of her lyre. Here a fragment, from the Castellani collection, in the Villa 
Giulia, comes to our aid (Fig. 14, a). It is not from the same cup, but from 
another of the same type and by the same hand. It gives the upper part of a 
woman playing the lyre ; the edge of the big eye to the right of her ; and the 
inner end of the eyebrow, for that is what the thicker line to the right of 
the strings is. The woman’s pupil, now partly lost, is red. The lower 
line of the eye is convex to the upper, as in the Acropolis fragments (see 
above, GG), and the earring is a single red dot. Dirt on the cheek makes 
the mouth look longer than it is. The usual black or brown line near the 
edge of the bowl is omitted. 

I have found four fragments of the same cup among the Campana 
fragments in the magazine at Florence (Fig. 14, (3-e). The first (|3) joins on 
the left, and gives the rest of the himation on the shoulder, and bits of 
the left-hand eye and brow. The second fragment (y) joins on the right, 
and gives part of the right tear-gland, a bit of chiton patterned with crosses, 
and a bit of himation. The third Florence fragment (8) does not join : 
it gives the lowest part of the handle-ornament — just such a flower as in 
the signed cup ; and more, at the left extremity of the fragment (hardly 
visible in the photograph), part of the figure on the other half of the exterior 
— the white foot of a female moving quickly leftward. The fourth frag- 
ment (e) gives a piece of handle-decoration, but whether it comes from 
the same handle as (8) does not appear. To left and right are traces of 
the two handle-roots : between them, a palmette of the same kind as in 
the signed cup, but here the heart is red, and the petals sit not in a pair 
of spirals, but in a pair of linked loops. 

Fragment (8) gives a bit of the inside tondo — a plain disc as far as it 
is preserved. 

NN. Cup. When I was working at the signed cup for the first time, I 
picked out seven small Vatican fragments which at first glance seemed to 
belong to the signed cup. Closer inspection showed that this was impossible : 
they came from another cup of the same make and style. When Mrs. Ure 
was sending me her photograph of the inscribed fragment in Dorchester, 
she added photographs of two other fragments in the same museum ; and 
these, I found, went with the Vatican seven. On my second search in 


24 42, p. 196. Hoppin. Rf. i , p. 338. Alt. V., p. 25, no. 18 ; Kraiker 

25 Panofka, Cab. Pourt PI. 41, below: whence in Jahrbuch, 44, p. 1635X0. 14. 
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the Vatican I found other pieces, and can now reconstruct the cup 

(PL XI). 

One of the Dorchester fragments (museum number 3) gives the lower 
part of a male figure, cloaked and booted, moving to the left, and to left 
and right of him remains of floral decoration. There was no ground-line. 
The name of the Roman dealer Campanari is written on the fragment in 
ink. 



5 


Fig. 14. — Cup MM bis ; Villa Giulia (a) and Florence 

Five small fragments in the Vatican join each other, and the com- 
posite joins Dorchester 3 on the left. The reveller, as he is now seen to 
be, held a jug out in his left hand. Part of the jug-foot remains on the 
Dorchester fragment, to the right of a chip. To the left of that you see 
the tips of a flower : the rest of it is given by the Vatican composite. This 
also gives the right stump of the handle, and a trace of the left stump. 
The palmette between these has a red heart bordered above by white dots. 
The handle-decoration may be restored as in Fig. 15. 
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Another fragment in the Vatican joins Dorchester 3 on the right: 
giving the lateral flower of the handle-decoration; besides, part of the 
tendril, which continues on the Dorchester fragment, and the end of a 
branch, which explains the two black marks above the tendril on the 
Dorchester fragment — they are bits of leaves. The reveller must have held, 
in his right hand, one of the painter’s favourite branches ; and sure enough 
there is the tip of the other end of it above his waist. To the left of that 
is a bit of fringe, from the top fold of the cloak : compare the reveller on 
the signed cup. 

Now the other Dorchester fragment, which is composed of two. A 
man wearing a short chiton, a cloak over both shoulders, and an ivy- 
wreath, runs to the right, looking round, holding in his right hand a big 
round two-handled aryballos, and a sort of staff. First, a small fragment 
in the Vatican joins on the right below, and gives part of his right knee, 
the front of his right thigh, a little of his left thigh, and the fringed border 
of his chiton. Next, another Vatican fragment, made up of three, touches 
on the left, though it does not join, 26 and gives the end of the staff (which 
turns out to have been a spear), part of the handle-ornament — side-flower 
and inter-handle palmette- — and half the handle. Next, another Vatican 
fragment, composed of two, joins on the right ; and gives a little of the 
cloak; the left forearm and hand; and part of the handle side-flower. 
Yet another Vatican fragment includes the foot of the cup (Fig. 16). It 
is just like that of the signed cup, except in one point : the edge is here 
a simple torus. 26 * Outside, this fragment gives a bit of tendril : inside, the 
bottom of the bowl is decorated with a small reserved disc, which has three 
small circles on it, with a central dot. The diameter of the circle was 
about 4-8 cm. ; of the foot, 7-9. A small segment of the disc is preserved 
on the larger Dorchester fragment, and this would probably determine the 
exact position of the cup-foot with respect to the pictures, which was not 
clear to me in the Vatican. 

A small fragment in the Vatican, without decoration, belongs either 
to NN or to MM, but I cannot say which. 

NN bis (Fig. 17). Fragments, probably of an oinochoe, in Florence 
(magazine), from the Campana collection. 

I put these here, and not with the other oinochoai, for a reason which 
will soon be apparent. Fragment a gives the foot of the vase, 7-1 cm. 
across, and the base. The side of the foot is echinus-shaped. The two 
relief-line ends must be part of a flower. There is no border below them, 
and the decoration was of the free-field or ‘ red-bodied ’ type, which is 
not very uncommon in black-figured oinochoai, especially olpai. 27 I feel 
pretty confident that fragment (3 joins a, although the edges being worn 


26 I have separated the two fragments in the fillet, the black cup Oxford 415 (C.V. Oxford, 
reproduction: owing to foreshortening in the photo- PI. 48, 11). 

graphy, and to slight differences of scale, the fits 27 A few examples: olpai, Louvre F 159-161 
look less impressi\e in the reproduction than one (Pottier, PL 76): oinochoai shape III, X. 2 \ Shapes, 
might ha\e hoped. p. 14, 2: Clara Rhodos, 4, p. 238; oinochoe, variety 

26,1 Compare, for foot, and for position of the of shape I, C.V. Scheurleer, PL 4, 6. 
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the fit is not perfect. Fragment y should give the side-flower in the upper 
left-hand corner of the ornament. Fragment 8 is hard to place : it seemed 
to go petals upwards and to come from the upper part of the vase. A 
bit of tendril shows on the right. Of a fifth fragment, with puzzling 
remains of pattern, I have no photograph. 

The drawing recalls the cup-flowers so vividly that I am inclined to 
assign it to the Amasis painter. It also recalls, but much less vividly, the 
Herakles oinochoe in London by the Peleus painter, and one or two other 
white vases which go with that.- 8 

OO (PI. XII). Cup, from Vulci, in the Louvre, F 75. 

One side of this band-cup has already been given by Pottier in his 
catalogue (PI. 69) : Mr. Merlin has kindly permitted me to republish this 
side, from new photographs, and to publish the other side. I had already 
noticed that the pictures stood close to the Amasis painter ( J.H.S . , 49, 
p. 269, bottom) ; and I now think that they may quite well be slight though 
pleasant work by his hand. The hoplites may be compared in general 
terms with those on the signed vase in the Cabinet des Medailles ( W. V . , 
1889, PI. 3, 2; C.V. Cab. Med., Pis. 36-7). As to details, the right knee 
of the left-hand warrior is of one form, the other knees of another : both 
forms are Amasian, and the painter often uses the two on one vase, even in 
one figure as here. The little caps of the riders are Amasian. The garment- 
fringes are not confined to the Amasis painter, but he is particularly fond 
of them. The horses go well with Amasian horses. True, the shield- 
devices are white, elsewhere in the painter black; but he may on occasion, 
working on a small scale, have used the commoner technique. 

The Dionysiac scene stands in the same relation to the Amasis painter. 
Here the general analogies are provided by the little pictures on the necks 
of the big amphorae in Wurzburg and Berlin. 29 The piggy type of satyr 
is Amasian, with tilted nose, thick neck, forehead-fringe, and plain mane of 
hair behind. And compare the right-hand satyr on the cup with the 
right-hand and left-hand satyrs in the small frieze above the Wurzburg 
vintage ; the middle satyr on the cup with the right-hand one on the other 
side of the Wurzburg vase ; the Dionysos on the cup with those in the neck- 
pictures of the Castle Ashby vase, that of Berlin 1689, or the left-hand 
figures in the Paris and Oxford oinochoai. 30 Amasian details are the single 
red dot for the maenad’s earring, and the two rings indicating the frenum. 

As to the Berlin band-cup 1795 (Gerhard, T.G., PI. 1, 4-6) coupled 
with the Paris cup in our Naucratite publication (J.H.S. , 49, p. 269, 


- 8 London B621 1 Jacobsthal. ()rn., Pi. 29); 

Melchet, Motid collection < Strong, Melihett Collection , 
PI. 40 . Louvre F 118 (Jacobsthal, Orn.. PI. 30, a), 
and Munich 1828 iLau, PI. 13, 11. Mastos, London 
B f>8i Jacobsthal. Otn.. PI. 321. See Jac obsthal on 
the vases he figures. 

- 9 Wurzburg: Sit tl , Dioriynsches Treiben , Pis. 2-3; 
J.H.S., 19, PI. 3 and p. 13b: A. Pfuhl, Fig. 222; A, 
Cloche, Les Classes, Pi. 1 1 : No. 2 in my li>t. Berlin : 
Adamek, Pis. 1—2; PI. 9, 1 and PI. 10, 1; 


Jahrbnch , 44, p. 115; No. 1 in my list. 

I find that the attribution of the Wurzburg vase 
was made, before Karo, by Duemmler (Sittl, op. cit., 
p. 29), and I may add here that Furtwangler, before 
Adamek, had connected Nos. 8 and 11 of mv list 
with Amasis (in Roscher, s.v. Herakles, p. 2218), and 
doubtless therefore my Nos. 9, 10, 12, and 27 as well. 

ao Castle Ashby, B.S.R . , n, PI. 2, 3. Berlin, 
Adamek, p. 28. Paris, ILL., 1889, PL 4, 3. Oxford, 
C.V,, III, He, PL 3, 16. 
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bottom), it may be by the painter himself, but its poor condition — it is much 
restored — makes certainty difficult. Certainly by the Amasis painter is 
the London band-cup fragment No. 41 in my list (W.V., 1890-1, PI. 6, 4 d ; 

49, PI. 15, 26). 

Before we take leave of the Amasian cups, there is a couple of frag- 
ments in Florence which ought perhaps to be mentioned. 31 They come 
from a very early red-figured cup, and give part of the very small tondo : 
within a reserved line, a hairy satyr running or dancing to right. What 
remains is one foot and perhaps the heel of the other, a raised arm, and 
perhaps the end of the beard or the forehead-hair. Below the hand, the 
letters A M A . . . ; to the left of his foot, the letter E . . . Several restora- 
tions might be proposed : for instance, Epiktetos writes Pamaphios for 
Pamphaios. 32 But Ap:a[<Tis] £[ttoi£cteu] is also a possibility, and the 
position of the letters with respect to the figure would suit some such 
restoration. More one cannot say at present : since the fragments are 
Campana, it is quite possible that other pieces of the same cup may yet be 
found. The style of the scanty remains does not help : if the Amasis 
painter were the artist, this would be a modest experiment in a then wholly 
novel and unfamiliar technique : but it is more likely that even if the cup 
was inscribed Apaais ettoiecteu, the pictures were not done by the Amasis 
painter, but by another. 


II 

The Heidelberg Group 

The Heidelberg cup reproduced in Figs. 18-20 was connected by 
Furtwangler with Amasis. I remember the gist of Furtwangler’s allusion 
to it, but search as I may I cannot find the passage. This cup takes a good 
many others with it; and that the group thus formed stands close to the 
Amasis painter will not, I think, be denied. 

They are all cups of the class which Payne and I have called ‘ Siana ’ 
cups, 33 after two from Siana in the British Museum. The class falls into 
two sub-classes according to the method of decorating the exterior : in 
one sub-class the main picture outside is in the handle-zone, and the offset 
lip bears subsidiary decoration, usually floral ; in the other sub-class the 
figures spread over both handle-zone and lip — ‘ overlap ’ decoration. 

Most of the cups in the following list must be by a single hand. Some 
of them are coarser than others : for example, Nos. 23 and 24 (Louvre CA 
1684, Louvre A 478) go together and are rather crude and ungainly, but 
it is difficult to draw a dividing-line between them and the main body. 
No. 8, the Wurzburg cup, if I remember rightly, is a little crude. No. 25, 
the Taranto Lion cup, stands somewhat apart and might be an imitation. 
A good many artists painted Siana cups; but the Heidelberg group, as it 
may be called, is one of the two largest and most important groups. The 
other, which shows strong Corinthian influence, I shall treat elsewhere. 


33 J.H.S . , 49, p. 260. See also Greifenhagen, 
E'tne rf. Gattung , p. 16. 


31 C.V. Florence III, i, PI. i, 8. 
33 B.S.R., 1 1, p. 17. 
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There is the same sobriety and love of symmetry in the Heidelberg 
group as in the Amasian vases ; and many details of drawing are the same, 
in ear, moustache, first-beard, fringed garments, pairs of lines on knee, 
elbow, armpit. The figures are thicker-set and less pestilent fine than in 
the Amasian vases. The difference in proportions is partly due to the low 
field offered by the cup, as opposed to the tall held offered by amphora or 
oinochoe. The earlier Amasian is more like the Heidelberg group than the 
later; and the slighter Amasian than the more elaborate. Very like, the 
neck-pictures on the early Amasian neck-amphora in Castle Ashby , 34 



Fig. 20. — Cup in Heidelberg, vi. 29.A. 


which are much less careful than the body-pictures, and are set in a low 
held. The drapery of the Heidelberg group is simple; and the various 
three-dimensional devices which the Amasis painter sometimes essays in his 
drapery are as yet lacking. 

I am not sure how the connexion between the Heidelberg group and the 
Amasian is to be explained. Is the Heidelberg group early work of the 
Amasis painter? or could it be by his master? or by an old-fashioned 
companion? All three answers are possible. Two things are certain: 
hrst, that the cups in our list form a compact stylistic group ; secondly, 
that they are closely akin to the work of the Amasis painter, especially to 
his earlier work. 


34 B.S.R., 11. Pi. 2, 3. 
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1 (Figs. 18-20). Heidelberg vi. 29 A, from near Phaleron. I, a male 
figure and a winged female. Each has a staff or the like. To the left, 
the hind-legs of a small animal as in the other Heidelberg cup. A, Zeus 
and Athena. Zeus sits in the middle, Hermes brings Athena to him; 
Dionysos is behind Athena ; behind Zeus, Athena, Poseidon, and perhaps 
Ares. All that remains of B is part of the two left-hand figures, both male, 
one in chiton and himation, with a staff, the other winged, and dressed in 
a short chiton. Under one handle a swan : the other handle-area is 
missing, and so is most of the foot. 

2 (Figs. 21-24). Heidelberg 561, from Taranto ( ?). I, one bearded and 
ivy-crowned, probably Dionysos; to the right, a hare suspended. There 
was probably a second figure. A, arrival ; B, encounter. On A, two 
trios and a pair : — a youth is received by a man and a woman, two youths 
by a man, a woman talks to a man. On B, two males meet, in the presence 
of three men and two women. Under each handle a pair of swans. The 
foot of the cup is missing. 

3 (Figs. 25-27). Louvre CA 576, from Boeotia. Two figures from A, 
Payne JY.C., p. 197, B. I, Dionysos and Ikarios. Two men face each 
other. They are exactly alike. Each would pass for Dionysos. The 
doubleganger may be Ikarios. For the drapery of the left-hand figure, 
compare the Dionysos of the Louvre cup F 75 (PI. XII), and what I have 
compared with him ; the scheme of the right-hand figure’s drapery, 
with the end of the himation flung plaid-wise over the shoulder, is 
common in the Heidelberg group, and occurs in the Amasis group — in 
the Orvieto oinochoe my No. 13, 35 and in my No. 24, the London olpe 
B 52. 36 A, encounter: B, dancing. On A two pairs of youths move 
towards each other, one pair conducted by an old man, the other pair 
accompanied by a dog. On B three naked men are cutting capers, while 
four men, decently clad, look on. Under each handle a swan. 

4. Cambridge. [Langlotz], Sammlung Baron Heyl , PI. 20. I, Dionysos 
and Ariadne. A, a lady received by a king. Hermes escorts the lady, 
and a youth follows her : on the right, two youths, on the left a man, 
looking on. The woman is evidently of rank — a goddess or a heroine ; and 
the scene makes one think of Solomon and Malkath Sheba. B, a king seated 
in all his glory, with attendants — three youths and three men. Under each 
handle a swan. 

5. Brussels A 1578. C.V., Bruss. PI. 1, 2. I, a lion attacking a stag. 

A, combat; B, riders, attended. Under one handle a siren, under the 
other a swan. 

6 (Fig. 28). Palermo, from Selinus, fragment. Outside, Herakles 
and Busiris. On the lip, flowers. What remains of the picture is head and 
raised hand of Busiris, who was no doubt running away and looking round. 
This, and the Fikellura fragment in Oxford, give the earliest representations 


35 Phot. Armoni. PI. ij ? i. 

36 Rev. arch., i8yi iiu, p. 3G7 ; Cloche, Les classes , 
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of the story: see my Pan-Maler, p. 12. The flowers were of the same type 
as in the next. The line running across mouth and part of the beard is a 
scratch. 

7. Palermo, from Selinus, fragment. Mon. Liticei, 32, PI. 91, 4. Out- 
side, the head of a man, with a staff at his shoulder held slanting ; to the left, 
the top of another slanting staff. 

8. Wurzburg 180. Micali, Storia, PI. 87, 1; A, Mon. 1, PI. 27, 40; 
A, new, Baur, Centaurs, i. PI. 10, 242. I, Greek and Amazon. A, Achilles 
brought to Chiron. B, Dionysos and men and women. Under one handle 
a swan, under the other a pair of swans. 

SUB- CLASS 1 or 2. 

9 (Fig. 29). Palermo, from Selinus, fragment. What remains is the 
upper part of the inside picture, two men facing with staves in their hands ; 
to the left, a pair of staves. The style recalls No. 16, which might 
possibly be from the same cup. 

SUB-CLASS 2. 

to. Taranto. I, Dionysos running to r., looking round, holding a 
horn : A-B, Dionysos and Ariadne with satyrs and maenads. 

11. Delos, from Delos, fragment. Outside, Poseidon: what remains 
is his head with one shoulder and arm, and the top of his trident. 
Professor Dugas kindly allows me to mention this fragment, which I know 
from a photograph by Miss Haspels. 

12. Cambridge, from Naucratis, fragment. Outside, part of a woman 
remains, and the upper half of Poseidon. 

13. Florence 3893 (Figs. 30-31). Detail of A, from Zahn’s sketch, 
Schroder, Sport, p. 127, Fig. 34, and Norman Gardiner, Athletics , p. 195. I, 
Ajax with the body of Achilles. A-B, wrestlers. The foot of the cup must 
be alien. 

14. Copenhagen 5179, from Camiros. C.V., Cop., PI. 113, 3. I, 
w hirligig. A, Dionysos and dancing satyrs and maenads ; B, Dionysos and 
satyrs and maenads, all dancing. 

15. Cabinet des Medailles 314, from Camiros. De Ridder, PI. 7 
and pp. 208-9; C.V., Cab. Med., PI. 45, 1-5. I, Poseidon riding a 
winged horse. A, Herakles and the Lion. B, athletes. 

16. Palermo, from Selinus, fragment. Outside, the upper part of a 
man, in chiton and himation, to r. 

17. Palermo, from Selinus, fragment. The left half, Mon. Lincei, 
32, PI. 91, 3. A, Achilles brought to Chiron. See J.H.S., 51, p. 52, 
No. 1. 

18. Palermo, from Selinus, fragment. Outside, parts of a naked youth 
moving to r., and a woman standing to 1 . Same style as the Chiron frag- 
ment, and might belong. 

19. Palermo, from Selinus, fragment. Part of a left-hand figure 
outside remains, a woman standing r. Same style as the Chiron fragment, 
and might belong. 

20. Palermo, from Selinus, fragment. What remains is, outside, a 
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male left arm, raised, part of a woman standing to 1., and a bit of something 
else. Same style as the Chiron fragment. 

2 1 . Palermo, from Selinus, fragment. Outside, the upper half of 
an old man standing 1., and eye and forehead of a woman facing him. 
Same style as the Chiron fragment, but seems a little smaller in scale and 
finer. 

21 bis. Florence, fragment. A, part of a male figure. 

22. Taranto, from Taranto. I, Dionysos and Ariadne. A, Herakles 
and a Centaur, with four men and two women looking on. B, seven more 
men. 

f 23. Louvre CA 1684. I, Achilles and Troilos. A, athletes (wrestlers 
and boxers). B, chariot and riders. A is a free replica of the picture on 
A of Louvre F 67 (see below). 

24. Louvre A 478, from Camiros. Pother, PI. 17; B, Pfuhl, Fig. 249. 
I, Herakles and a Centaur. A, Bellerophon and Chimaera. B, Pandareos 
and the Golden Hound (see Barnett in Hermes, 1898, pp. 638-40, and 
above, p. 259) : the Hound belonged to Zeus : Pandareos stole it, 
Tantalos received it, Hermes traced it, and receiver and stealer were 
punished. 

25. Taranto, from Taranto. I, Herakles and the Lion. A, a man 
stealing up to two women at a fountain. B, Herakles and the Lion. 

The two following cups do not belong to the Heidelberg group, but 
are connected with it. 

Athens 529 (CC. 640), from Corinth. Ross, Arch. Aufsaetze, 2, PI. 2; 
I, after Ross, Baur, Centaurs, p. 14; side-view, Jacobsthal, Ornamente, PI. 
67, c. I, Herakles and Nessos. A-B, chariot-race. 

Louvre F 67, from Etruria. I and A, Pottier, PI. 68. I, Herakles 
and a Centaur. A, athletes (wrestlers and boxers) ; B, riders. Under one 
handle, a lion. Much restored. I is a replica of the tondo on our No. 24, 
A is almost a replica of the athletic picture on our No. 23. 


Ill 

The Painter of London B 148. 

I quote some lines from my A.B.S., p. 36. ‘ Two amphorae, type B, 

are near the Amasis painter. The first was attributed to him by Karo 
(J.H.S., 19, p. 141), the second associated with him by Pfuhl ( Malerei , 
p. 262) : — 

‘ 1. London B 148. Psycter-amphora. 19, PI. 6: C.V. 

B.M. Ill, He, PI. 25, 5. A, Theseus and the Minotaur. B, Dionysos 
with silens and maenads. 

‘2. Cabinet des Medailles 206, from Vulci. De Ridder, p. 116, 
and PI. 5: C.V., Cab. Med., Ill, He, PI. 34, 1, 2, and 8. A, Herakles 
and the Lion. B, a man wooing a boy.’ 
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A beautiful amphora, from Taranto, in Taranto, is by the same hand 
as London B 148, and is very close to it in every respect. On one side, 
Theseus and the Minotaur : the two chief figures are replicas of the London, 
even to the peculiar loin-cloth with the end brought up between the legs. 
The picture on the other side is Herakles and Nessos. 

The Paris amphora is a third work by the same hand. 

A fourth is a huge and magnificent amphora in Naples, 2770, which 
has the same subject on both sides, two riders at the walk, one a hoplite, 
the other a youth wearing nothing but a short chiton (PI. XIII). 

These four vases reveal an artist of the same stamp as the Amasis painter, 
but with a strong personality of his own. 

A fifth vase by the same painter is the Iliupersis amphora in Berlin 
(1685: Gerhard, E.C.V., Pis. 20-21 : A, death of Priam and recovery of 
Helen; B, Achilles and Troilos). This I have already connected (A.B.S., 
p. 36, bottom) with the Berlin jug signed Kolchos (1732: W.V. , 1889, 
PI. 1, 2 ; Hoppin, Bf., p. 156; Schaal, Sf., PL 21), and with a fragmentary 
Panathenaic amphora, from the Acropolis, in Athens (Graef, PI. 59, 923 : 
A, Athena; B, Athena between Zeus and Poseidon). 


IV 

Some Neck-amphorae. 

In A.B.S. (p. 36) I mentioned a neck-amphora in Petrograd ( Jahrbuch , 
42, PI. 12: the handle-ornament, Jacobsthal, Ornamente , p. 56) which 
had been wrongly associated with the Amasis painter. I put it with five 
other neck-amphorae — Berlin 1713 and 1714, Cagliari, Boston 98.923, 
Brussels A 714 — although I did not say or mean that all six were by one 
hand. 

Cagliari cuts out (Bull. Nap ., n.s., 4, PI. 13) ; the scheme of decoration 
recalls the two neck-amphorae in Berlin, but the shape is different, and 
Mingazzini has now placed the vase in a more suitable context ( Vasi della 
Coll. Castellani, p. 232). The two Berlin vases are a pair by a single hand. 
The other three are very close to them in shape and decoration, but are not 
by the same painter as they. The finest of them is the arming vase in 
Brussels (A 714: C.V., Bruss. Ill, He, PI. 1, 1 : foot and base modern). 
It is akin to a fine amphora in Wurzburg (255 : Langlotz, Bildhauerschulen, 
PI. 13, 5). The Boston vase is not far from the Brussels, but not by the same 
hand : it is in the tradition of the painter of Acropolis 606. The Petrograd 
vase has suffered by repainting : as far as one can judge from the repro- 
ductions, it goes with the Boston. 

J- D. Beazley. 


Note. — On the upper part of PI. n, the right-hand D is placed too low; the Dorchester 
fragment is the one with the label A affixed. 
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The Home of the Keftiu. — Mr. Wainwright's 
article on the Keftiu in the last number of 
J.H.S. , coupled with the introduction to it in 
J.E.A., has brought back to my memory his 
article in the Liverpool Annals of Archaeology 
and Anthropology in 1913 which converted me 
to his view that the Keftiu of the Egyptian 
monuments were to be located somewhere 
in Cilicia. Maspero had suggested Northern 
Syria for their home ; English scholars were 
inclined to place them in Krete. I am still on 
the side of Mr. Wainwright, but there are one 
or two statements in his articles which require 
to be supplemented, if not corrected. 

Kaptar, which appears among the geographi- 
cal cartouches on the wall of the southern cor- 
ridor of the temple at Kom Ombo, written 
K-p-t-a-r and preceded by the names of Susa 
and Persia, is already mentioned in a geographi- 
cal survey of the empire of Sargon of Akkad 
(.2700 B.c.) which gives a list of the high-roads 
ol the empire with their distances from its centre 
( Schroeder: Keilschrifttexte aus Assur, 1920: No 
92). Here, as was first pointed out by Prof. 
Forrer, we read at the end of the list (Rev. 41, 
42) that ‘ to the Tin- (or Lead) land (and) 
Kaptara, lands beyond the Upper Sea ( i.e . the 
Mediterranean), (and to) Dilmun (Bahrein) 
(and) Maganna (the Sinaitic Peninsula), lands 
beyond the Lower Sea ’ (i.e. the Persian Gulf), 
the roads and beyond them the trade of the 
Babylonian empire extended. If Prof. Forrer is 
right in thinking that the ideographic compound 
kG-ki which signifies both * tin ’ and ‘ white 
lead ’ must be interpreted ‘ tin ’ in this passage 
the Tin-land ’ would be Spain (or perhaps 
Tuscany), and not Asia Minor, where no tin is 
found (contrary to Mr. Wainwright’s statement). 
ku-ki, however, is mentioned several times in 
the Cappadocian cuneiform tablets (2300 b.c.) 
as coming from the Taurus mines, which were 
worked by Babylonian firms or ‘ Companies ’ 

1 Mali), and here consequently it must be ren- 
dered ’ lead.’ 

I he Keftiu are not included among the 
geographical cartouches of Kom Ombo, at all 
events so far as they are preserved; but the 
name of the Casluhim, written Kas-s-r-het, 
occurs in the western row of names in the same 
corridor. It is the only instance of its occurrence 
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on the Egyptian monuments, and may have 
been derived from the Septuagint. The follow- 
ing name, written Z-g-r, seems to be intended 
for that of the Zakkal. 

The passage which I have quoted from the 
Road Survey of Sargon’s empire unfortunately 
leaves the precise position of Kaptara uncertain. 
If we have to translate ‘ Tin-land ’ Kaptara 
would naturally be Krete on the sea route to the 
Western Mediterranean ; if, on the other hand, 
it is ‘ Lead-land,’ Kaptara would be either 
Cyprus or part of the coast of South-eastern Asia 
Minor. The name has not yet turned up in the 
Cappadocian tablets, which might be argued to 
be in favour of the Kretan hypothesis. On the 
other hand, Kaptar and Kafti are distinguished 
from one another in the Egyptian script ; the 
suffix -ar could be explained away as signifying 
‘ island ’ or something similar, but f is not the 
same as p which we find in the name of Kaptar 
at Kom Ombo. I cannot, therefore, agree with 
Mr. Wainwright's remark that the identification 
of Keftiu and Caphtor ‘ is no doubt correct.’ 
It is with Asia or Cyprus and not with Krete 
that the Kaftians are associated in the Hymn of 
Victory quoted by him. 

The linguistic evidence also quoted by Mr. 
Wainwright certainly points to Asia Minor. I 
should divide the words of the Kaftian charm 
as follows: S(a)nt(a) K(u)p(a)p(a) uymn T(a)rk(u) 
kl. Many years ago I suggested to Dr. Hall 
that the name of Tarku occurs towards the end 
of the line, and in the Assyrian texts found at 
Boghaz Keui the name of Sandes appears as 
Santa. In the Hittite texts of Boghaz Keui the 
name of the Mother-goddess is written Kupapa 
as well as Kubaba ; in Suidas and Eustratius 
this is given as KuPtiPt; and Kupfipa and explained 
as ‘ the mother of the gods,’ ‘ Rhea ’ ; Kvpiipr) is 
also the spelling of Herodotus (V. 102) and the 
Kupr)KTi of Hesvchius is an obvious misreading 
for Kvpiipr). Uymn is reminiscent of yman in one 
of the Ras Shamra tablets written in the alpha- 
betic cuneiform script (Virolleaud 2. 19). Along 
with other evils it is denounced, according to 
the translation of Pere Dhorme, who suggests 
that it represents Yaman (Yawan) ‘ Ionian ’ 
(Revue biblique, Jan., 1931, p. 38). 

In dealing with the Kaftian ‘ names ’ given 
on the Egyptian writing-board Mr. Wainwright 
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has missed the meaning of the first. Tiiis is 
Askh(a)r, the Assyro Babylonian Iskhara who 
was more probably of Asianic or Mitannian 
than of Babylonian origin. In the treaty between 
Khattusilis III and Ramses II Iskhara is entitled 
‘ the divine Mistress of the mountains.’ and her 
name is not unfrequently found in the Hittite 
texts. The name which follows. Nsy, can hardly 
be the Hittite -nazi, as the second consonants 
are not the same, Hittite z representing x >Iz), 
while the Egyptian y would be - lya , and -nazi 
always forms the second element in a compound 
name. Pnrt, again, should be transcribed Pit ; 
cp. Mut-n-r for Mutal(lis). 

There is, however, one formidable difficulty 
in the way of assigning the Kaftians to any part 
of Southern Asia Minor, or indeed of Northern 
Syria. The Hittite texts of Boghaz Keui have 
now furnished us with a very large and fairly 
complete list of the geographical names in those 
two portions of the ancient Eastern world. And 
nothing like ‘ Keftiu ’ is to be found in them. 
It is true that the same objection may be brought 
against planting them in Krete. On the other 
hand, there is the old theory which connected 
the name with that of the classical Kepheus 
and Kephenes. And Kepheus, the father of 
Andromeda, was associated with the Syrian 
coast. 

As to the Casluhim, ‘ from whence,’ according 
to Gen. x. 14, the Philistines are said to have 
‘ issued,’ instead of from Caphtor as elsewhere 
in the Old Testament, it is many years ago 
since I pointed out that the word is the Baby- 
lonian (Ameli) kisal-lukhi, ‘ temple-sweepers,’ 
borrowed by the Semites from the Sumerian 
Kisal-lukh which is a compound of Kisal, 

‘ the fore-court of a temple ’ or other large 
building, and Lukh ‘ to cleanse.’ As the Cas- 
luhim are described as belonging to Egypt, like 
the Philistine mercenaries, it would seem that 
the latter were regarded there as the descendants 
of the lower class of temple-servants. Does this 
suggest a connexion with the eunuch-priests of 
Asia Minor and Syria? 

A. H. Sayce. 


A Note on Temple Equipment. — There are 
several inscriptions in the Greek Corpus in which 
occurs the word mpia or its derivatives iKpiuaai, 
iKpicopara, etc., and in the majority of them 1 it 
is sufficiently evident from the context that kpra 
means ‘ scaffolding,’ i.e. wooden erections used 


1 v. I.G. i 2 . 374. 67. 74. j 3 1 ; ii-iii-’. 2.1.1672. 178 

(and probably ib. 221 reading [iKpitoporra to otto 
t]Icov kioicov KcrOeAoocn 1 : also Durrbach, Comptes des 
Hianpn 'Delosj, 1929. p. 141, 1. 234. 


by workmen for operations carried on at a 
height from the ground, especially in connexion 
with the building or repair of temples. T his is 
the recognised meaning of the word in such 
places. But there are certain exceptions — in- 
scriptions in which, though the same word 
occurs, it has been given a different rendering — 
not ‘ scaffolding, - but ‘ fence ’ or ‘ balustrade ’ 
(Latin cancelli). The very full article on ixpiov 
by Frickenhaus in Pauly-VVissowa will be found 
to include the occurrences of the w ord in inscrip- 
tions, and it sets out (ii. 2j the cases where this 
exceptional rendering ‘ fence ’ or ‘ balustrade ’ 
has been generally accepted. These are I.G. iv. 
39; i-. 94: i 2 . 371, 22. It is with these 
three inscriptions that I propose to deal in this 
note. 

Now in point of fact the translation ‘ fence ’ 
or ‘ balustrade ’ has never been proved for "xpict, 
but gained currency through its appearance in 
Boeckh's Corpus in 1843 [C.I.G. 2139), and has 
by later scholars become acknowledged as the 
most likely rendering in the three places named. 
The evidence relied upon in these cases was 
mainly that of internal probability, since little 
external evidence was available. 

It is my aim in this note to show, firstly, that 
in the three inscriptions mentioned the weight 
of internal probability is wholly against the 
rendering ‘ fence ’ or * balustrade ’ for ixpia : 
secondly, that there is a strong case for assuming, 
what is prima facie probable, that the meaning 
of Ixpia in these places is just the same as it is 
elsewhere in inscriptions, namely ‘ scaffolding ’ 
finally, that if this assumption is made, we obtain 
an interesting addition to our knowledge in 
regard to a detail of the permanent equip- 
ment of certain Greek shrines and temples. 
I will deal with the three inscriptions in 
order. 

(1) I.G. iv. 39 (= C.I.G. 2139). 

. . . aAv | cte II aiSripia e£ Mil | KapKtvw II £uA iva 

Ta|Se E^aAElTTTpOV I Kip [ COTOt III IKpia TTEpl TO e| SOO 
evteAt] Opovou I j 5i<ppoa I pa6pa 111! Opov | oct piKpoa I kAivti 
api I Kpa I paOpov dvaxAia | iv Eyov I Kipama piK | apa III 
PaOpOV UTTOKpCCT | T)plOV I KipCDTlOV 7rAa | TV I EV TCOl 

atKpnroAei | coi to5e yaAKiov 0epp | avrnpiov I x £ P ovl7T T j 
pov I (piaAa II 'rreAeKua I j poyAocr I pcryaipia III } kAivo: II 
XccAkiov ey | Aottipiov | api/oriyo J ct I fiQuoo - I . 

The translation of iKpia mpi to eSoct evteAt] ( 1 . 5) 


2 More accurately, perhaps, ‘ scaffold-platforms J : 
in their simplest form they seem to have been hori- 
zontal boards fixed on wooden uprights. Of. the 
structurally similar iKpia of Herodotus, which were 
the wooden platforms fixed on piles on which the 
lake-dwellers lived, and of Arixtophanes and Cratinus, 
which were wooden benches. 
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given by Boeckh in C.I.G. 1 is integri statuae cancelli, 

‘ a complete balustrade round the statue.’ 

The inscription was found in the temple of 
Aphaia in Aegina, and had been published by 
Wagner 1 in 1817 before its appearance in 
Boeckh’s Corpus. When the Aphaia temple was 
excavated afresh bv Furtwangler in 1901, four 
square holes were discovered around the site of 
the base of the cult-statue, and it was thought 
that these -were for the ‘ balustrade ’ mentioned 
in the inscription. Accordingly, the rendering 
given by Boeckh was held to be confirmed. 3 It 
should be observed, however, that the finding 
of these holes may prove the former existence of 
a balustrade round the statue-base, but does not 
prove any connexion at all between this balus- 
trade and the ixpta of the inscription : nor would 
it even justify the assumption of a connexion 
between them unless the meaning of iKpia were 
already known to be a balustrade. It remains, 
then, to examine the inscription, and see if its 
content throws any light on the probable mean- 
ing of iKpia. The document consists of an in- 
ventory of temple furniture, some of iron, some 
of wood, some of bronze. A glance through 
it will shew that, leaving out mpia for the 
moment, the articles mentioned are without 
exception pieces of movable equipment — iron 
bars, benches, cauldrons and the like. There are 
no ' fixtures ’ among them. Accordingly, the 
inclusion among them of a fixed fence or balus- 
trade is rather unlikely. We should more natur- 
ally expect the Jxpia to be another article of a 
similarly portable or movable kind. If we then 
remember that ixpio in other inscriptions nor- 
mally means scaffolding or scaffold-platforms, 
and further that from the excavator's report 
this cult-statue evidently stood on a base, and 
that therefore some form of scaffolding would 
be necessary when it needed attention to keep 
it in condition, we can scarcely deny the prob- 
ability that the iKpia mpi to iSoa IkteAti were a 
complete set of scaffold-platforms fitting round 
the cult-statue, kept permanently in the temple, 
and brought out for the workmen to stand on 
when the statue required attention. If that was 
their nature, their inclusion in the list of the 
temple’s movable wooden equipment is only 
what we should expect. 

(2) l.G. ih 94. 


1 From here this version of iKpia found its way 
into the earlier editions of Liddell and Scott. In 
the new edition it has been removed and the correct 
rendering substituted. 

2 Berichl uber die Aegmetischen Bildwerke , p. 77. 

3 Fiechter apud Furtwangler, Aegina. p. 43 : Pauly, 

l.c. 


1 . 26. to Se 90191011a to 5 e OTTOS all El eioevoi to[i] 
{SoAopevoi avaypaipaa | a 6 ypaiiilarEUa 6 tect (UoAect ev 
oteAei Ai 0 ivei kotccOeto £v toi NeAei [ 01 Trapa Ta mpia. 

1 In order that whoever will may know this 
decree it shall be recorded by the secretary of 
the Council on a stone pillar and set up in the 
Xeleion TTapa Ta ixpia.’ 

This is from the Attic decree De Neleo, which 
contains resolutions concerning the shrine and 
precinct of Xeleus and Basile in the region south 
of the Acropolis known as Limnae. When 
Dittenberger edited this inscription ( Syll , 3 93) 
he was uncertain of the meaning of to iKpia, 
and fell back on the rendering which had 
become accepted in the case of the Aegina 
inscription. He says (note 18) Cancelli signifi- 
cari videntur quibus delubrum (tepov) a reliqua 
area (tepevos) separaturA That is, Dittenberger 
thought that Ta iKpia referred to the fence 
between the shrine and the precinct. But 
actually the decree itself is largely concerned 
with the erection of such a fence, and it is clear 
there was none in existence at the time. If Ta 
iKpia did, in fact, refer to the fence which was 
to be made under the terms of the resolution we 
should expect to find in the text after to ixpia 
some such phrase as ‘ when they (to iKpia) have 
been erected in accordance with this decree.’ 
As no such words occur, Dittenberger's con- 
jecture is hard to defend. Let us see, then, 
how the context will bear the translation of 
•rrapa to iKpia by ‘ beside the scaffolding.’ It 
fits in admirably. Somewhere near the shrine, 
or actually within it, was stored a set of scaffold- 
ing as part of the permanent equipment of the 
shrine, for use when needed for repair or build- 
ing operations. Xear this place of storage of 
the scaffolding there was some available space, 
and here it is ordered that the stone pillar con- 
taining the decree shall be placed, i.e. ‘ beside 
the scaffolding.’ This reconstruction of the posi- 
tion seems to me irresistible in view of the known 
meaning of iKpia in other places. 

(3) LG. i 2 . 371. 

1 . 18. eove6e to kAipccke iroiECTai ev hoiv t[o]{ 

dyaApcrrE ECTEyEa^O^EV (k)ch £9’ ov hoi Aidoi ect | ekop^ovto 
hd ECT TO paOpov Kai 9apxa'Cti | to paOpov toiv dyaAporroiv 


4 This explanation is quoted by Ziehen, Leges 13, 
and is approved, though with misgivings, by Fricken- 
haus in P.-VW, l.c. ; the same rendering appears in 
Roberts-Gardner's edition of the inscription (p. 58, 
n. 28). For other versions of Ttapa Ta ixpia in this 
inscription v. Wheeler, A.J.A. , iii. 41, ‘ next the 
staging ’ ; Frazer, Paus. ii. 203, ‘ beside the scaffold/ 
Gf. also Judeich, Topogr. v. Athen. ed. 2, 1931, p. 388, 
* Welchem Zweck die im “Neleion” erwahnten 
Geruste (fapta) dienten, ist nicht mehr erkennbar/ 
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KOI tot 9upOT | xai iKploaai irepi to ayaApccre Kai xAtpaXE 
TTpOCT Ta Ixpia. 

I translate as follows : — 

‘ Wood was bought to make the frames in 
which the statues were brought in and those on 
which the stones for the pedestal were carried 
in, and to fence in the pedestal of the statues 
and the doors, and to make scaffolding around 
the statues and ladders up to the scaffold- 
platforms.’ 

This inscription contains the public records 
and accounts for statues of Athena and Hephais- 
tos which were set up at Athens shortly after 
the Peace of Nikias. The phrase lKpioaai TTEpi 
to dyaApoTE is evidently taken by Frickenhaus 
to mean ‘ to erect a fence round the statues.’ 
This is almost certainly a mistake. The pedestal 
or base would naturally have a permanent fence 
made round it, and in fact we have the words 
just above, ipapyaai to pcrSpo’j toiv ayaApcrroiv, 
1 to make a fence round the pedestal of the 
statues.’ But the notion of constructing yet 
another fence round the statues themselves seems 
pointless. On the other hand, the first necessity 
for two new statues j’ust being put into position 
would be a set of scaffolding around them to 
enable the workmen to adj'ust them properly on 
the pedestal and remove the wooden frames in 
which they were brought from the workshop. 
Again, if ixpioaai here means ‘ to erect a fence,’ 
the next phrase, kAoioxe irpoo- to ixpia, makes 
no sense, whereas if it means " to erect scaffold- 
ing,’ ladders would be the ordinary and neces- 
sary way of access to the scaffolding. In this 
inscription, therefore, the meaning of ixpia seems 
to be beyond dispute. 1 * 

It has now been shown that in all these three 
inscriptions on internal grounds it is improbable 
that ixpia can have the meaning ‘ fence ’ or 
‘ balustrade,’ and that the rendering ‘ scaffold- 
ing ’ which is normal for the word in other 
inscriptions is eminently suitable here also. In 
fact, the cumulative evidence from these three 
sources is too strong to be gainsaid, and from 
the exposition given it can no longer be doubted 
that ‘ scaffolding ’ or ‘ scaffold-platforms ’ is the 
right translation. When this has been recog- 


1 The view that ixpia means ‘ scaffolding ’ here 
was put forward by Reisch, Jahreth., i. 1898. 57, 
and is followed by Rcberts-Gardner, 1 16. 22. 

Roberts-Gardner, however, explains xAipaxs in 1 . 18 

as ‘ inclined planes,' whereas Reisch seems to be 
right in identifying them with the wooden frames 
placed round a newly-made statue, like that shown 
in the vase-picture of a bronze-foundry illustrated 
in Blumner, Technologic und Tennmologie , iv. 330, 
fig- 5 °- 


nised there is an interesting fact which we may 
deduce from the documents which have been 
examined. In the third one the Ixpia round 
the statues were perhaps not permanent, but 
made for the special occasion of the erection of 
two new statues, and possibly they were broken 
up again afterwards. But in the other two 
inscriptions it is plain that the ixpia mentioned 
were a regular and normal part of the temple 
furniture. This is indicated in the Aegina in- 
scription by the fact that they are included in an 
inventory of permanent equipment; in the 
decree De Neleo it is proved by the phrase 
xotoOeto iv toi NeAeioi irapa Ta Ixpia which im- 
plies that the ixpia were regularly stored in a 
fixed place. The conclusion - therefore to which 
this inquiry has led us is that in certain Greek 
shrines and temples it was customary to keep 
among the permanent movable equipment sets 
of scaffolding, designed for use in the execution 
of repairs and reconstruction, either to the 
temples themselves or to the statues within them. 

R. P. Austin. 


The Orient and Greece. — Mr. Campbell 
Thompson tells us, in the III. London jXews of 
June 27th, 1931, that in excavating at Xiniveh 
he discovered a Parthian settlement on the 
foundations of the destroyed temple of Ishtar. 
In some of the houses belonging to this settle 
ment were found great quantities of ‘ the black- 
painted ware, the like of which is found in 
South Mesopotamia and Persia.’ As this kind 
of pottery, decorated with geometric ornaments 
and animals, in all the places where it has 
hitherto come to light, must be dated about 
3000 b.c., he is much surprised by his find, and 
the only explanation he suggests is that there 
must have been some Parthian virtuoso who 
collected antiquities. Now this seems most 
improbable, for who would at that time care 
for ancient pottery of no great beauty or attrac- 
tive appearance, supposing even that after so 
many centuries unbroken vases were still found 
in sufficient quantities to encourage collectors? 
The discovery must mean that in the days of 
the Parthians the vases were still being made 
somewhere. De Morgan at the time of his 
excavations in Susa could buy modern potterv 
in Kouratchi which still bore a very strong 
resemblance to Susa II ware, 3 and so we need 
not be surprised at this. Artistic tradition can 
be extraordinarily strong in that part of Asia. 


2 Professor Calder kindly brought it to my notice 
that this information is not found in the textbooks. 

3 De Morgan, Prehist. orient., II, p. 263. 
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The bird with the serpent, surviving from Proto- 
Elamitic until modern times, suffices to prove it. 

Mr. I honrpson's discovery comes to help me 
in removing a great difficulty. Last summer I 
published a thesis about the origin of Geometric 
art in Greece i De Oorsfirong der geometrhche Kunst, 
Haarlem, 1931 1. in which I tried to prove that a 
great part of the ornaments as well as the terra- 
cotta figurines of that period could be found 
back in the earliest art of Elam or in other arts 
that were closely connected with it. The draw- 
ings in which I put side by side Geometric 
examples and their prototypes could but give 
great probabilitv to my hypothesis; what could 
be objected against it was the apparent differ- 
ence in time between the two. I supposed that 
somewhere in Asia the early art of Elam must 
have survived, but I had no other proof of this 
than the reappearance of so many of its features 
first in Late Mycenaean and afterwards in 
Geometric times. Now the discovery at Niniveh 
proves I was right. The remaining difficultv is 
that the region where that culture maintained 
itself remains unknown. As the Parthians were 
in possession of these vases in Niniveh, there is 
some reason to look for it in Iran. 

It is worth mentioning that the fish above the 
quadruped, a combination found, though verv 
rarely, on Geometric vases, and for which I had 
no parallel, occurs on one of the sherds published 
in Mr. Thompson’s article. 

Anna Roes. 


The Congress at Athens (October, 1931) on 
the Preservation of Monuments. — The Inter- 
national Conference on the Protection and 
Preservation of Monuments of Art and History 
took place in Athens from October 21st. 1930. 
Part ol the time was taken up in visits to Daphni 


and Eleusis. and in a cruise to Nauplia (for 
Epidauros.Tiryns and Mycenae 1. Crete (Knossos, 
Phaestos and Malea 1 and Delos. 

About three days only were available for the 
reading of papers and discussions, which ranged 
over a large field, covering monuments of all 
periods, the chief aim being to collate evidence as 
to methods already adopted in different coun- 
tries. and to discuss the possible advantage to be 
derived from centralised study or action by the 
International Museums Office. As a result, the 
Conference passed a series of resolutions w'hich, 
though for the most part of a somewhat gener- 
alised order, will, it is hoped, enable the Office 
to prepare measures with the view of implement- 
ing at least some of the agreed principles. 

One of the resolutions expressed the un- 
animous desire of the Conference to render 
homage to the Hellenic Government, ‘ which, for 
along period, during which it was itself carrying 
out important undertakings, has accepted the 
collaboration of archaeologists and specialists of 
all countries.’ 

The last session was held on the Acropolis, 
where M. Balanos gave an account of the work of 
re-establishing the fallen columns (‘ anastylosis ’), 
both of the Propvlaea and of the Parthenon. In 
accordance with his invitation, a discussion took 
place on certain points of detail, such as the use of 
cement for missing portions, the character of 
metal to be used for dowels, etc. : but the Con- 
ference unanimously approved the re-establish- 
ment of the Northern Colonnade of the Par- 
thenon, and the projected partial setting-up of the 
columns of the South Peristyle — no restoration 
being involved beyond the simple anastylosis. 
They also regarded favourably M. Balanos’ 
proposal to protect the portion of the Frieze still in 
position by an appropriate ! toiture.’ 

C. H. Smith. 
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Who were the Greeks ? By John' Linton 

Myrf.s. Sather Classical Lectures, Yol. VI. 

Pp. xxxvii — 634; 20 figs, and maps. 

University of California Press, Berkeley, 

030 . 

Herodotus answered this question, as Prof. 
Myres reminds us, by an appeal to the criteria 
of ethnology, language, religion and customs : 

‘ Greekness, which is of one blood and one 
language, and sanctuaries of the gods in common 
and sacrifices, and behaviour in similar fashion.’ 
These being more or less the tests accepted by 
modern anthropology, it becomes apparent that 
we shall never know who the Greeks were 
without taking all into consideration, and that, 
in these days of rigid specialisation. Prof. Myres 
is one of the very few who are qualified to do so. 
Nor could anyone else, I fanes’, convincingly 
handle the evidence supplied by Greek folk 
memory, which here, treated with unusual 
respect, becomes unexpectedly repaying. 

The result of pursuing and combining these 
different lines of inquiry is a very comprehensive, 
very stimulating account of the prehistory of 
Greece. The vast quantity of information con- 
veyed will instruct, excite or mystify but never 
weary the reader. The conclusions reached may 
be convincing, controversial or unacceptable, 
but they are always suggestive. Which of them 
should be selected and mentioned as especially 
memorable depends on individual taste : the 
theory of the Dorian invasion has, for instance, 
recently formed a special study by a reviewer in 
Antiquity : the relation of the various dialects will 
appeal to those who enjoy intricate stratification : 
the break that marks the arrival of the divine- 
born dynasties with foreign names about 1260 
b.c. appears as an interesting phenomenon. 
Even more vividly we retain the impression of 
points half serious, wholly delightful, such as 
how to detect dolicocephalic heads under round 
hats. It should be noted that Prof. Myres 
connects the Indo-European, i.e. Greek-speaking 
element with the makers of grey, i.e. Minvan 
ware, though more loosely than certain other 
writers do, while in one place (p. 287) he 
associates it with the makers of oval houses, a 
nomad people without pot fabrics of their own 
within the ‘ smear ware " region. 

It is. perhaps, inevitable that one should some- 


times have the impression of too solid a structure 
built on too insecure a foundation. This, how- 
ever, is not a fault, for it suggests subjects for 
investigation and creates a wish to amplify the 
slender evidence available for Greek prehistory. 
Another inevitable and desirable effect is the 
spirit of contradiction which makes specialists 
hasten to find faults in the treatment of their 
particular branch of study. If I do the same, 
it is but the inverse side of my admiration for the 
book. 

In the first place, then, too much is made of 
tumuli — burial mounds — in Greece and Asia 
Minor. There are no certain examples of 
Bronze Age date belonging to the Troadic 
culture : what, therefore, does Prof. Myres 
mean by ‘ burial mounds on both sides of the 
Dardanelles and others in Phrygia, Lydia and 
Garia ’ (p. 259: see also p. 288)? Early 
excavators sometimes gave this name to burials 
in settlements where the settlement itself pro- 
duced the mound, but I do not think those are 
referred to here. Nor is there sufficient evidence 
for the burial mound culture in Thessaly and 
Macedonia which might be inferred from the 
guarded statement on p. 235 and the very 
definite map on p. 236. Drachmani and 
Aphidna stand alone. 

A second point that requires modification is the 
attribution of red ware to Troy II, which 
appears on p. 237 and is emphasised on pp. 251, 
237. The original estimate on p. 232, more 
cautious, is also more accurate ; but the truth 
is that Troy II produced pottery which was not 
red but brownish or greyish, and contemporary 
settlements like Boz Eyuk, Protesilaos III-IY and 
Thermi IV-Y did the same, with isolated red 
vases here and there. Only in the last stage of 
Troy II B, which saw the introduction of the 
wheel, can we distinguish wares where red 
predominates. 

Comparing the statements on pp. 251-7 and 
285, we find that Prof. Myres equates Troy I 
(black pottery) with Mediterranean stock, and 
Troy II (red pottery) with Armenoid immi- 
grants. This, anyway, is the impression con- 
veyed. It postulates a break in culture between 
Troy I and II for which there is no justification, 
since the interval in time is filled by Yortan. 
Senirdji and Thermi III, which show a steady 
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development from the stage represented by 
Troy I to that of Troy II. 

Recent evidence, moreover, demonstrates that 
copper was worked at Thermi by makers of 
black pottery like that of Troy I : metal cannot, 
therefore, have been introduced by Prof. Myres’ 
Aimenoid red ware immigrants. Finally, the 
false connexion of Troy II with red ware is 
responsible for the under-estimation of the 
influence of that city on Macedonia and the 
north-west Aegean. The red ware certainly 
made little impression there, but the brown and 
grey wares find parallels, and the culture which 
they represented was one of the main factors in 
the development of early Bronze Age Macedonia. 

The choice of names for early wares is a delicate 
business, and the old ones — Minyan, Urfirnis 
and the like — deserve to be suspended. But the 
substitutes here offered — grey ware, buff ware, 
painted ware — are in many cases open to a 
graver repioach than their predecessors, for they 
depend on characteristics often superficial and 
never unique. There are, for instance, many 
wares that can claim to be called ‘ buff wares,’ 
while the application of the term ' painted ware ’ 
to both First Thessalian and Lianokladhi styles 
prejudices one against a reasonable suggestion 
that the latter may be a survival of the former 
p. qtio . . 

On p. 217, Troy I is assumed to be unfortified. 
There is very little evidence to be got ft cm the 
walls in Schliemann's trench, but that little 
suggests a town wall, though on a very different 
scale from the fortifications ofTroy II. 

Finally, on p. 230. Prof. Myres shows a distinct 
tendency to expect ‘ smear ware ’ below Thessa- 
lian neolithic. This would be an inversion of 
the facts, for the priority of the neolithic painted 
over the Copper or Bronze Age Urfirnis is proved 
by stratification. 

At the end of the book we find that an answer 
has been given to the question which the title 
asked. 'I he Creeks, though they could not 
justify their own claims to unity of race, lan- 
guage and culture, had been moulded by their 
curious geographical surroundings into the form 
we know : its significance is conveyed in the 
final pages as brilliantly as its elements had been 
analvsed in the main part of the book. 

\V. L. 

Prehistoric Malta : The Tarxien Temples. 

By Sir Themistocles Zammit. Pp. xvi — 

127; 34 figs., 33 pis., i folding plate. 

Oxford University Press, 1930. 

The second half of the title explains the true 
function of the book, which is to publish that 


most interesting of all Maltese sites, Hal Tarxien. 
The excavation, begun in 1915, was conducted 
with the utmost care, and rewarded by the most 
sensational discoveries. On the one hand were 
the actual remains — the temples with their 
apsidal rooms, their oracular chambers, and 
their yield of statues, pottery and small finds ; 
on the other, long-sought evidence on the relation 
of the neolithic to the bronze culture which is 
the main problem of Maltese archaeology. It 
is this evidence which best justifies the name 
Prehistoric Malta, as misleading to the archaeo- 
logist as it is illuminating to the ordinary man. 

Very wisely the author divides the description 
of the monuments from that of the objects found 
therein. It is no easy task for him to conduct his 
readers through a ruin so complicated, and all of 
them will appreciate his clarity and conciseness. 
Their chief regret will probably be that certain 
curious architectural features are considered 
worthy of a description but not of an illustration, 
and this regret may repeat itself when they come 
to the account of the finds. They may, more- 
over, curse the publisher for handicapping their 
progress by putting the folding map near the 
beginning of the book. Nevertheless, they will 
almost certainly end by sharing their guide's 
enthusiasm and his estimate of the religious 
character of the buildings. 

The chapters that deal with the material 
recovered from Hal Tarxien do justice not only 
to the marvellously beautiful neolithic pottery, 
and the revolting neolithic statuettes ; they 
supply adequate information on those minor 
finds which, though not in themselves arresting, 
are invaluable to students of primitive cultures. 

A sterile deposit about three feet thick separ- 
ated the neolithic stratum belonging to the 
temples from the Bronze (Copper) Age stratum 
belonging to cremation burials above it. Never 
before in the island had the two periods been 
placed in a stratigraphical relation to each 
other. Sir Themistocles is inclined, tentatively, 
to estimate the end of the Stone Age at about 
3000 b.c., and the arrival of the Bronze Age folk 
at about 2000, though the copper implements 
illustrated on PI. XVII give one the impression of 
being a little earlier. There is, however, no 
question, in view of the significance of the whole 
area, that a sectional drawing should have been 
given to supplement the admirable photographs 
on Pis. XIII and XIV. 

Indeed, when we consider that, apart from one 
or two articles, the first publication of the site is 
in the book before us, we cannot help wishing it 
could have been, both literally and metaphori- 
cally, more weighty. In its present form it has 
the great merit of being easily carried round the 
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site, and very easily read. If we express the 
wish for an even fuller treatment, it will, we hope, 
be interpreted as a tribute to the site and its 
excavator. 

W. L. 

A Clue to the Cretan Script. By' F. M. 

Stawell. Pp. 120 ; ii figs. London: 

G. Bell & Sons, 1931. 155. 

In her new book, A Clue to the Cretan Scripts, 
Miss Stawell seeks to prove that the hierogly'phic 
and linear scripts employ’ed during the Middle 
and Late Bronze Age in Crete were not merely 
an important factor in the development of the 
Phoenician and Greek alphabets, but that they' 
were actually invented by a Hellenic people and 
used to transliterate Greek words. 

The author takes as her jumping-off ground 
those five Phoenician letters of which the names 
are, Semitically, unintelligible, and quotes Greek 
words which, so she claims, agree in sound with 
the Phoenician name and in form with the 
Minoan hieroglyph from which the letter appears 
to be derived. Thus ‘ koph ’ is derived from 
‘ kephale ’ and its form might very reasonably be 
derived from a Minoan pictogram that obviously 
represents a head. The other four letters with 
similar names are treated in the same manner. 
The author then assumes that ‘ koph ’ besides its 
ideographic meaning ’ head ’ could be and was 
also used to represent the first syllable or the 
initial letter of ‘ kephale.’ 

From this basis Miss Stawell proceeds to trans- 
late a number of seal inscriptions into Greek 
names and phrases such as ‘ Moskhos,’ ‘ Velk- 
hanos,’ ‘ Minos son of Mopsos ’ and ‘ Pasi- 
phae.’ The famous clay disc from Phaestos she 
interprets as a hymn to Rhea written in rather 
jerky but quite intelligible Greek in a syllabary 
which according to her is a simplification of the 
normal system of Minoan hieroglyphs. This is 
all very exciting and, if true, most important, but 
I have an uneasy suspicion that the ground 
whereon Miss Stawell has reared such an im- 
posing facade is more sandy than she realises. A 
recent book by Mr. F. G. Gordon translates this 
same disc into Basque. I believe that Miss 
Stawell is the more reasonable of the two, and 
she is never guilty of Mr. Gordon’s magnificent 
but somewhat foolhardy refusal to benefit by the 
researches of other scholars. Nevertheless I 
suspect that she is guilty of the same methodo- 
logical fallacy, to wit, that of assuming that 
because the phonetic values she assigns to the 
Minoan symbols make sense, they are therefore 
the true ones. 

Apart from this (in my opinion) fundamental 
fallacy, the writer is open-minded, admits the 


doubtfulness of many attributions and invites 
criticism. Perhaps students of Greek religion 
may complain somewhat at being introduced to 
so many new deities such as ‘ Phye, Goddess of 
Growth ’ and ‘ Hyake, Goddess of Youth,’ and 
feel disappointed that the author has failed to 
find our Cretan friends Britomartis and Dictvnna. 

1 Io ’ indeed we know, but she has suffered ‘ a 
sea-change into something new and strange ’ and 
now appears as a dawn-goddess, while the earth 
goddess Gaia seems to have forgotten how to spell 
her name. Philologists will probably not wel- 
come the suggestion that Greek was spoken so 
early as the fourth millennium b.c. 

In conclusion I may say that the book is well 
printed and pleasant reading, but I still feel 
doubtful whether the clue of this charming 
Ariadne will prove a reliable guide in our picto- 
graphic labyrinth. 

Orchomenos II : die neolithische Keramik. 

By E. Kuxze. Pp. 55 ; 26 plates, and 

39 illustrations in the text. Munich : R. 

Oldenburg, 1931. 25 m. 

The publication of the pottery found during 
the German excavations at Orchomenos in 1903 
and 1905 has long been eagerly awaited, as it 
was expected to throw light on some outstanding 
problems of the Neolithic and Bronze Ages both 
of Greece and adjacent lands. Dr. Kunze's book 
now places before us the neolithic ceramic 
material admirably illustrated and with a fullness 
of description and comment which can seldom 
have been surpassed. It only remains for a 
stratified deposit either at Orchomenos itself or 
at some neighbouring site to be dug in order that 
Dr. Kunze’s conclusions, which seem on other 
grounds remarkably convincing, may be con- 
trolled, and the usefulness of the present study 
completed. 

Dr. Kunze arranges the pottery in seven 
principal categories, with two additional cate- 
gories for household and miscellaneous wares. 
Those who have got accustomed to Tsountas’ 
classification (studiously preserved by Wace and 
Thompson) will regret the introduction of a new 
one, even though they may admit its greater 
simplicity, and in the case of an unstratified site 
like Oichomenos, its suitability. When it is 
realised that, in the Thessalian scheme. Period B 
does not everywhere denote a break with Period 
A, that overlapping between the two Periods 
exists, that the fia wares belong to Period B, and 
that, especially in the case of stratified sites, new 
categories can easily be fitted into the old scheme, 
the necessity for new schemes is not obvious, and 
it is to be hoped that future excavations in 
Central Greece and Thessaly will, as far as 
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possible, avoid the temptation to create them. 
Easy enough to make, they are hard to remember, 
and the adoption ot'a new scheme foi every new 
site would, ill the end. lead to intolerable com- 
plexity. and contusion. 

Among the definite contributions to knowledge 
which emeige from Dr. Kunze's study, the fol- 
lowing seem most valuable : 'it the round houses 
belong to the Early Helladic settlement: (a) the 
typical Early Helladic bowl with incurved rim 
and the use of Urfirnis are anticipated in Central 
Greece in the Neolithic Period; (3) in Central 
Greece, the fine black-polished ware and its 
varieties developed locally from earlier and more 
primitive lot ms (this will eventually have to be 
teconciled with the evidence from the stratified 
site of Scrvia in \V. Macedonia, where similar 
black-polished wares, especially the geriefelte, are 
imposed abruptly upon a deposit of painted-ware 
(Thessalian A3P 1 containing no black-polished 
ware at all ; I41 vases with streaky polishing are 
to be distinguished from those in which the 
polished slip is scraped away. The streaky tech- 
nique does, however, look more like an attempt 
to produce with less trouble the same effect as the 
scraped, than an indication of Northern con- 
tacts. and one suspects that it is more common 
in Greece than Dr. Kunze supposes, but that it 
has, so far, not been detected. 1 There are, for 
instance, two pieces lone from Mound 31, near 
Larisa ; in the collection of the British School at 
Athens. 

It is in the close observation of the material 
that the supreme merit of the book lies. In their 
haste to diaw conclusions, ethnological or other, 
from their finds, prehistorians do not always 
devote sufficient attention to the material itself. 
To them it is the means, not the end. It is there- 
fore particularly welcome that one who has made 
a name in classical archaeology should bring to 
prehistoric pottery (and mostly sherds at that) 
the same fine observation and method that he has 
devoted to archaic art. It is to be hoped that 
other classical archaeologists will follow his 
example. Prehistory will gain thereby, and they 
themselves will appreciate the problems which 
prehistorians are trying to solve. 

W. A. H. 

La Sculpture Grecque a Delphes. By Ch. 

Picard and P. de la Coste-Messeliere. 

Pp. 40 ; 48 plates. Paris: de Boccard, 1 929. 

r 5 ./' • 

This little volume gives in a convenient form 
for reference photographic reproductions of the 
various sculptures found at Delphi. These 
include the architectural sculptures from the 
various buildings, including the Treasuries of 


Sicyon, Cnidus, Siphnos and Athens, the Temple 
of Apollo, the Tholus and the Acanthus Column : 
also the statues of the Xaxian Sphinx. Cleobis and 
Biton, the Charioteer, Agias and other statues 
dedicated by Daochus. and the Antinous. The 
text is brief, but clear and adequate, and 
supplies sufficient information to enable those 
who are not special students to appreciate and 
understand the sculptures. It is to be noted 
that the archaic metopes are now attributed 
without hesitation to Sicyon ; and that the 
famous frieze and pediment are assigned to 
Siphnos. two of the female supporting figures 
being left for Cnidus. 

Die Entwicklung der Parthenonskulpturen. 

By Gottfried vox Luckex. Pp. 124: 37 
plates. Augsburg : Dr. Benno Filser Ver- 
lag, 1930. 1 8.1. 

The main object of this book is to investigate, 
by the help of detailed stylistic analysis and com- 
parison, the sculptures of the Parthenon ; and, in 
particular, to consider how far the differences 
that exist are to be assigned to artistic progress 
or development during the carrying out of the 
work, rather than to the individuality of different 
artists. The proportions of the study may be 
judged from the fact that the discussion of the 
Frieze occupies 66 pages, that of the Metopes 18, 
and that of the Pediments 25. 

The Metopes offer the simplest problem. They 
obviously fall into at least three classes, and 
these Dr. von Lucken distinguishes as the archaic, 
the early classical, and the mature. And he 
points out, as indeed is a matter of general agree- 
ment. that these ‘ mature ’ Metopes have much 
in common with the Frieze and Pediments. 
The case of the Frieze is more complicated. 
Dr. von Lucken points out that the design of the 
western frieze is more strictly sculptural and 
self-contained, while the northern has a more 
flowing and generalised effect. It is not, how- 
ever, clear how far this effect may be due to 
difference of subject, and even to the fact that the 
western frieze was probably made in the work- 
shops before it was placed on the building, as 
seems probable from the way in which each slab 
is complete in itself. And it may well be that 
some resemblances in individual figures which are 
noted may be due to the individuality of the 
actual marble worker rather than to the designer 
of the whole or of any part. 

In the two Pediments, the author recognises 
and emphasises the contrast between the quie 
dignity of the eastern and the wild excitement of 
the western : but, alter all. this is mainly due to 
the choice of subject. It is difficult to follow 
him when he sees violent strain and energetic 
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reaction in the Ilissus. And he himself admits 
that the transfer of the Iris from the eastern 
pediment to the western caused no great 
difficulty to students of style. Some confusion 
may be caused by deset ibing the figure commonly 
called Iris in the eastern pediment sometimes 
as Hebe, sometimes as Xike. Iliad O 'XYl for 
Y (XX) is a misprint in the description of the 
Theomachia. 

The book is illustrated by many plates and 
photographs, carefully chosen and reproduced 
so as to bring out the comparisons and 
resemblances noted by the author. 

Necrocorinthia; a Study of Corinthian Art in 

the Archaic Period. By Humfry Payne. 

Pp. 363; 199 text-illustrations, 53 plates. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931. T4 4*. 

Mr. Payne explains the title of his book shortly 
in the Preface and at length in an Appendix, but 
all his care will hardly prevent its joining 
Hogarth’s Delia Cypria in the Rare and Curious 
sections of the literary hand-lists. However, it is 
a very good title when you know what it means : 
comprehensive, apt, and legitimately attractive. 

‘ Necrocorinthia 5 were objects of art, particularly 
pottery, which the Roman colonists dug up in 
the cemeteries of Old Corinth, and which had a 
vogue in Rome at the time. The vogue soon 
came to an end because so many of the vases were 
in bad condition. Though the pottery in ques- 
tion was probably not archaic Corinthian ware, 
the same kind of disability has kept this well- 
known fabric from finding much favour in 
modern times. Corinthian ware, which is the 
central theme of this book, has lain until now like 
a morass in the middle of Greek archaeology, 
immense and dreary. Workers in adjacent fields 
have thrown embarrassing material into it : 
hasty or ill-equipped investigators have done 
little else (to complete the unsavoury metaphor ) 
than stir up mud. Yet the pottery of Corintli 
in the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. is mani- 
festly a document of great historical importance, 
which is increased by its abundance on foreign 
sites from Etruria and Carthage to Egypt and the 
Black Sea. It has also, when reduced to order, 
much intrinsic interest and considerable artistic 
value. 

In sharp contrast with this neglect there is the 
excessive notice that has been taken of Proto- 
corinthian ware, in the sense that its name is 
commonly applied to much that is not Proto- 
corinthian, and that specialists, with one excep- 
tion (Dr. Friis Johansen), have been more con- 
cerned with inventing places of origin for the 
fabric than with analysing the style. But 
Johansen came to the conclusion that it was made 


at Sicyon. And even Furtwangler, who gave it 
its name fiftv years ago. assigned it afterwards to 
Argos because of the large finds made at the 
Heraion, and finally to Sicyon because of a 
Sicyonian epsilon on one of the four inscribed 
pieces. Mr. Pavne remarks that the inscriptions 
of the Ghigi olpe are neither Corinthian nor 
Sicyonian, and cites a Corinthian crater in Berlin 
to establish the axiom i which was long overdue 
in the study of Greek vases 1 that ‘ the epigraphic 
evidence may tell us where the artist learnt his 
alphabet, but not where he painted the vase.’ The 
real fallacy has been in arbitrary isolation of the 
material. Nobody who was familiar with a full 
series of the pottery could understand why Dr. 
Johansen stopped where he did, and Mr. Payne 
now points out that he included and excluded 
works by the same hand. The Protocorinthian 
style is as distinguished as the Corinthian is dull. 
But the latter begins when the former ends, the 
technique and general character of the pottery are 
the same in both, and many of the shapes and 
motives of decoration are continuous. Yet nobody 
had hitherto succeeded in reconciling the funda- 
mental identity of the two fabrics with the re- 
markable difference in their appearance. Mr. 
Payne does this by an acute analysis of the two 
styles, and wide consideration of artistic and 
economic conditions in Greece at the time of the 
break. Further, it is generally recognised that 
there is a class of vases with features of both 
styles. Mr. Payne defines this class, and dates it 
towards the end of the third quarter of the seventh 
century. Important evidence, which was not 
available when Dr. Johansen wrote his book, is 
given here by the finds from Selinous, founded in 
629 b . c . Mr. Payne shows that Protocorinthian 
black-figure and Corinthian have never been 
found together in the same burials, and that 
Corinthian was. in fact, a later style. The 1 Inter- 
mediate ’ class was therefore Transitional between 
the two, and all belonged to Corinth. 

What Mr. Payne has to say about the changed 
character of Corinthian decoration is illuminat- 
ing. Its patterns are obviously derived from 
foreign textiles, which he identifies as Assyrian, 
the products of new and direct communications 
between Corinth and Asia. The principle of 
design is also novel, patterns of contrasting sur- 
faces taking the place of calligraphic linear 
figures : and the solid rosette which is the Corin- 
thian trade-mark plays its part with the heavy, 
elongated animals in covering the maximum 
space in the minimum time. That Corinthian 
pottery was extremely popular is seen in the 
numerous Greek and Italian imitations as well as 
in its extensive export. It was a clever industrial 
invention : excellent crockery with bright and 
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novel decoration cheaply manufactured and 
easily distributed. Beside this mass-produced 
black-figure ware there are the vases painted in a 
nobler style of outline drawing, also in continua- 
tion of a Protocorinthian tradition, and using the 
methods of the greater art of free painting, in 
which Corinth had very ancient fame. Mr. 
Payne recognises actual pictures of this school 
in the clay metopes from the seventh- and sixth- 
century temples at Thermon and Calydon in 
Aetolia. It seems that Corinth had almost a 
monopoly of the design, if not of the manufacture, 
of terracotta revetments for temples in all parts 
of Greece. Cornice-blocks at Calydon had 
Corinthian ‘ instructions to builder ’ incised on 
them before firing. These members are also 
related to the vases by the painted floral designs 
which they bear. 

Mr. Payne opens a new way of approach to the 
Early Corinthian style in sculpture with the small 
heads of women that form the handles of globular 
pyxides , and other plastic parts of vases. Through 
these the Apollo of Tenea is brought home to 
Corinth, and some other members of Langlotz’s 
hypothetical ‘ School of Cleonae ’ follow him. 
The Corfu Gorgon pediment also joins this group. 
For the late archaic period there is not the same 
kind of evidence. While refusing to indulge in 
conjecture. Mr. Payne is disposed to use the 
numerous modelled mirror-handles that have 
been found at Corinth to enlarge the variety of 
possible Corinthian styles. He also examines 
other decorative metal-work with good effect, 
particularly the ' Argive-Corinthian ’ bronze 
reliefs, and bronze vases. But here again the 
available material is so scanty that the conclu- 
sions are not all presented as final, sound though 
they seem to be. Finality is reached, however, 
with the pottery. It is safe to say that future 
discovery and study can do no more than fill in 
dates and details, and add more examples to the 
full catalogue of significant vases with which the 
author has generously provided his readers. 
Mr. Payne may have regretted that this book 
was published just too soon to include the results 
of recent American excavations at Corinth and 
his own even more important finds at Perachora. 
But it is probable that this accession of material 
would have been too much for one book, at least 
on the scale of Treatise plus Corpus which he has 
given to the pottery. 

Lest the author should be wearied with praise, 
the reviewer must belabour, in the public 
interest, the only mistake that he can find. On 
pages 6 and 288 it is stated that the round 
aryballos 486 < Palermo) still smelt strongly of 
scent when found. The authority is Baron 
Judica, the finder. Mr. Payne adds an instance 


of an odoriferous Hellenistic perfume-flask (alas, 
without further reference), and cites Poulsen 
( Delphi . p. 62 ) for a Mycenaean example. Poul- 
sen (I hope) is echoing Schliemann, and his 
last words are significant : 1 In the neck was still 
the old clay plug, and when it was removed there 
was a sweet fragrance from within, which 
vanished in a moment.’ Mr. Payne would not admit 
such evidence as this in a strictly archaeological 
inquiry. These fugitive perfumes are fabulous, 
like the germinating seeds found with Egyptian 
mummies, or the Etruscan corpses, perfectly 
preserved, which shiver into dust when the eyes 
of the excavator fall on them. The pottery 
scent-bottles, as we find them, are not even water- 
proof, and permanent air-tight stoppers would 
therefore be useless if they existed. The per- 
fumes were volatile essences dissolved in animal 
fats or vegetable oils, organic substances of 
exceedingly perishable kinds. It is physically 
impossible for a scent to survive the decomposition 
of the substance from which it emanates, and 
most unlikely that the ancient substances would 
survive at all in earthenware pots. Their only 
chance would be if the process of decomposition 
sealed the whole surface as well as the orifice of 
the receptacle by means of chemical action. 
For this effect the organic substances would have 
to be present in considerable bulk, and the resi- 
due would be thoroughly decomposed. It might 
indeed smell, but not of its original perfume. 
But this is a small point outside the propersubject- 
matter of the book, and does not affect the 
argument that Corinthian aryballoi were scent- 
bottles. Mr. Payne’s work could not have been 
better done, and this is one of the few books 
that justify the claim of archaeology to be called 
a science. I should also say that the excellent 
drawings seem to be nearly all by the author's 
own hand, and that the writing is a work of art. 

E. J. F. 

Eine attische scliwarzfigurige Vasengattung 
und die Darstellung des Komos im 
VI. Jahrhundert. By A. Greifenhagen. 
Pp. 104; 5 plates. Konigsberg: Grafe & 
Unzer, 1929. 

There is a well-defined group of early black- 
figure cups and kotylai which has long puzzled 
archaeologists. It consists of vases decorated 
with dancing figures and with a distinctive 
floral ornament, and is illustrated by two 
characteristic examples from Sicily published 
in Mon. Line. xix. p. 95. 

A number of suggestions as to the origin of 
these vases have been made : Corinth, Athens, 
Boeotia, even Sparta, have been put forward, 
and I have heard a case for Megara maintained. 
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Dr. Greifenhagen, who has made this group the 
subject of a dissertation, has now cleared up the 
matter and has given a variety of good reasons 
in support of the view that Athens was its home. 
He has also discussed at considerable length 
both the dancing figures which are the subject 
of the group in question, and also the whole class 
of comast-scenes on black-figure vases, of which 
he gives a catalogue at the end of his discourse. 
Taken as a whole his book is a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of the black-figure style : one 
may disagree with certain points, most of them 
small matters of detail, but this can in no way 
detract from appreciation of the thoroughness 
with which the work has been done, or the range 
of knowledge to which it bears witness. 

We begin, very properly, with a catalogue of 
vases of the ‘ comast group,’ twenty-six in 
number, all of them certainly products of one 
workshop. Unpublished pieces which the author 
had no opportunity of finding can be added to 
this list, but many of these, cups and kotylai 
like those of which his list is made up, add little 
to our knowledge of the group as a whole ; some, 
however, are vases of other shapes and modify 
our conception of it. A certain number of such 
pieces, most notably column-craters and ' Vourva 
bowls,’ are cited in my X'ecrocorinthia and need 
not be quoted here. On the basis, however, 
of the twenty-six cups and kotylai mentioned in 
his list, Greifenhagen brings forward a number 
of arguments both for the place of origin, and for 
the chronology, of the series. As already said, 
Athens is rightly indicated as its place of origin — 
and further evidence of this can be found in some 
of the unpublished vases just alluded to — and 
the period between c. 570 and just before 550 1 
as the space of time which it covers. This latter 
conclusion is also amply justified, though I 
should modify it by putting the beginning of the 
group a little before 570 ; Greifenhagen’s 
absolute chronology is, however, a decade or 
so lower than mine for a good many groups of 
black-figure vases, and his placing of the comast 
series is quite consistent with the rest of his 
system. In one or two points, however, he is, 
I think, demonstrably wrong — thus the Vourva 
bowl ( J.H.S . , 1 9 1 1 , p. 4) is placed at 560, con- 
temporary with the Francois vase. This is 
certainly too late, both for the bowl and for the 
Frangois vase, as I think — in any case for the 
bowl. And it happens that this very bowl is by 
the same hand as the earliest of the comast cups, 

1 In my jXecrocorinthia , p. 342, I have misrepre- 
sented Greifenhagen, saying that he places some of 
the vases as late as 550. This is, in fact, implied in 
his chronological table on p. 32, but in his text he 
states that the lowest limit is a little before that date. 


which Greifenhagen places at 570 — and further 
that the cup is obviously later than the bowl. 
But in general, though a good many points of 
detail might be criticised, the analysis by shape, 
style and subject is admirable. 

As for the subject-matter of the ‘ comast 
group,’ Greifenhagen deals effectively with the 
old, but still popular, interpretation of the danc- 
ing figures as Dionysiac (or other) ‘ daemons.' 
His arguments are thoroughly logical, and it is 
to be hoped that this idea is now finally 
despatched. For him the dancing men of 
Corinthian and other early vases are human 
beings, comasts : revellers dancing or otherwise 
diverting themselves. That this holds good 
for most of the Attic and other non-Corinthian 
versions of the subject is quite certain ; but as an 
explanation of the character of the Corinthian 
comasts, and presumably of some of the Attic 
comasts of Greifenhagen’s group, such an 
interpretation seems to involve difficulties which 
Greifenhagen does not meet. As evidence that 
the steatopygous human figure was a recognised 
comic character in the seventh century, he 
quotes the fragment of Archilochos: touivSe, 
<0 TTiSnKE, ttw Truyfjv tycov. This, however, is 
a comment on steatopygy in monkeys ; it is part 
of a fable and has no bearing on the case. One 
may, indeed, choose to think that the seventh 
century^ was ready to appreciate the humorous 
possibilities of human steatopygy, but the frag- 
ment in question, unless I misunderstand it, 
cannot be cited as evidence of the fact. 

Apart from this it is not clear why early vase- 
painters should have chosen to represent their 
comasts as steatopygous unless in order to 
represent an actually existing feature of their 
appearance. And if the earliest comasts known 
to us from vase-painting had anything in common 
with their pictures on vases, it must be admitted 
that they are exponents of K£>nos which has 
already left its original spontaneous state and 
reached some degree of conscious specialisation — 
as Greifenhagen, in his interesting chapter on 
the Kwaos and early comedy, thinks happened in 
Athens in the middle of the sixth century ; 
alternatively the possibility that their Kconos has 
some more definitely ritual character, which 
might explain the peculiarity of their make-up, 
must be admitted. 

Consideration of a single point of this kind in a 
review which must necessarily be short may give 
a misleading impression of the second part of the 
book, which, like the first part, is the fruit of 
wide reading. The final section gives a cata- 
logue of archaic figures with frontal faces, and 
an interesting analysis of the reasons which lead 
to frontal representation. H. G. G. P. 
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Attic Vase Painting's in the Museum oj Fine 
Arts, Boston. By L. D. Caskf.y with the 
co-operation of J. D. Beaziey. Part I. 
Text : pp. 37. 39 figures. 4 supplementary 
plates. Portfolio of 30 plates. Published 
for the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by the 
Oxford University Press. London : Hum- 
phrey Milford: Oxford University Piess; 
Boston, U.S.A: Museum of Fine Arts, 1931. 
70J. 

Phis is the beginning of a work which is to 
publish with ideal completeness the masterpieces 
of Attic vase-painting in the superb collection 
of Greek pottery possessed by the Museum of 
Fine Arts at Boston. It is pleasant that British 
scholarship has some part in it, through Pro- 
fessor Beazlev's co-operation with Mr. Caskey’s 
many-sided competence. The plan is not rigidly 
systematic, but the sixty-five red-figure or white- 
ground vases chosen for the first issue form an 
orderly series : the majority fall within an 
arrangement of four groups : early archaic small- 
ware, works of the Brygos Painter and his imita- 
tors, pieces decorated by the Chicago and Euaion 
Painters in one school of the early classical style 
and by the Achilles Painter and his followers in 
another. 

By the adequacy of its reproductions this 
undertaking sets a new standard for museum 
publications of vases. In the portfolio of plates, 
the collotypes of scenes are full size ; the distor- 
tions and suppressions of photographic illustra- 
tion have been amply corrected, by the provision 
of drawings (most of them the work of Mr. Caskey 
himself j or by the bold but welcome expedient 
of reinforcing details of the photograph which 
would have been lost otherwise. The excellence 
of the negatives and the collotype printing can 
be appreciated fully only by those with expe- 
rience of the difficulties overcome ; to complain 
of one or two instances of offensive glare or of 
the smoky tone of a few of the collotypes would 
be captious. All the drawings in the portfolio 
are accomplished and valuable, some seem fault- 
less. Figures in the text do justice to shapes 
and to the decoration of hidden parts: supple- 
mentary half-tones at the end of the letterpress 
are provided for views not rendered in the plates. 

The commentary likewise is a model. To be 
speciallv praised are the scrupulous accounts of 
technique, the acuteness and profound know- 
ledge shown in the interpretations and a scholarly 
reticence about the obvious, and Mr. Caskey’s 
felicitous writing. Occasion is found for many 
incidental contributions of great interest : one of 
them, a discussion of the bearing of No. 3 on 
the Hipparchos question, invites conti oversy. 
The identification with the son of Pisistratus is 


more plausible than Mr. Caskey allows. True, 
this Hipparchos vase is late among the works 
of Epiktetos ; but on what is Mr. Caskey going 
when he suggests that its date is perhaps the 
very end of the sixth century? 

In every way an exemplary publication: the 
next issue will be awaited eagerlv. 

H. R. W. S. 

Aison et la peinture ceramique a At hones a 
l’epoque de Pericles. By Charles Dugas. 
Pp. 12 1 : 23 figs. Paris: H. Laurens, 1930. 
12 fr. 

This little book forms part of the series Les 
grands artistes and may be regarded as a com- 
plement to the well-known monograph on Douris 
which M. Pottier contributed to the same series 
twenty-five years ago. The eponymous hero 
selected by M. Dugas does not lend himself so 
well to biographical treatment, but he serves as 
the peg on which M. Dugas hangs an orderly 
exposition of the course of Attic vase-painting 
through the later fifth century B.c., from the 
Achilles Painter to Meidias. As a broad general 
introduction to the later red-figure style the 
book deserves every commendation, and the 
illustrations, while including little that is new, 
are characteristic and well-reproduced. 

Vasi della Collezione Castellani : Catalogo. 

By Paolino Minoazzini. 2 vols. : pp. 380 ; 
too plates. Rome: Libreria dello Stato, 
1930. 400/. 

The Castellani collection was formed, by 
means of unscientific excavations, in the sixties ; 
remained in Piazza di Trevi till lately : and is 
now in the Villa Giulia. Dr. Mingazzini deals 
with the black-figure and other early vases, 
Greek and Etruscan. Nearly every piece is 
figured, most pieces in more than one view. 
The descriptions are most careful and accurate : 
the author examines all questions of date, fabric, 
and style: draws up long and valuable lists of 
analogous vases, many of them unpublished, and 
many in obscure places ; gives reasons for his 
opinions : and never shirks a difficulty. Some 
of his dates, as he is well aware, are tentative, 
and disputable ; I think he is apt to crowd the 
Attic vases into the second half of the sixth 
century, whereas some seem earlier than that, 
some later : and his earlier Etruscan dates are 
possibly on the late side. These are matters of 
detail : the book is important : and for the 
study of Etruscan pottery especially, and of Attic 
black-figure, indispensable. 

The get-up is handsome. Paper, print, repro- 
duction are good. Perhaps I may suggest to 
the Libreria dello Stato that ! binder's side- 
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ornaments ’ must be perfectly formal, and must 
never, never make one think of a photograph ? 

Warning to the reader : there is an unusual 
number of errors in the text-references to the 
plates. 

The best of the vases are the Ghalcidian 
psvkter-amphora with a porky satyr lurking 
behind a palm-tree (pi. 37 : Tam o’ Shanterl ; 
the Ghalcidian amphora (pi. 41) : the two 
Gaeretan hydriai with Cerberus and Europa 
(pll. 38-9) ; the Laconian volute-krater (pi. 42 ) ; 
the Attic hvdria with Herakles and Geryon ipl. 
44, 1, pi. 46, 1-2, pi. 45, 1 ). But there are 633 
in all, and other fine pieces among them. 

Some small points. P. 1 51 : the Gassel Apollo 
does not lack pubic hair. P. 155: no. 392 is 
not Corinthian, but does not look Etruscan either. 
P. 165: no. 408 is lightly called Etruscan by 
Langlotz : the shape occurs in Attic (Villa Giulia 
959 , C.F. VG. Ill H e, pi. 55. 3 and pi. 561. 
P. 1 71 : Dr. Mingazzini is careful not to abuse 
the word Ionic, which is often abused in Italy 
and France : but he goes too far when he denies 
Ionic elements in the Pontic vases. On p. 179 
interchange the headings ' idria ’ and ' vaso 
teriomorfo.’ P. 181: the review of Rumpf in 
J.H.S. was by Payne. Pp. 197 and 199: on 
the Madrid hvdria, ABS. p. 37. P. 200: the 
Louvre vase compared with no. 436 must be 
*’45 (C.V., Louvre, pi. 65, 31. P. 205, no. 441 : 
the foot alien. P. 2 12: the inscription in the 
Sicyonian alphabet is by the same hand as the 
other— the hand of Exekias : the argument for 
the date on p. 214 is not quite sound. P. 221 : 
it is not certain that the ‘ Tyrrhenian ’ vases 
were made exclusively for the Etruscan market : 
the fragment Acropolis 779 iGraef pi. 471 may 
be from one ; a fragment from Xaucratis in 
Oxford is almost certainly from one (C. 1 '..Oxford, 
III He, pi. 1, 36). P. 222, no. 454: Baur, 
Centaurs, pi. 3, 39. P. 227 : not satyrs. P. 228, 
no. 461 : the women on the handles repainted. 
P. 232 : was not Bellerophon there as well as 
Pegasus? P. 236, no. 467: to the vases in the 
same style add London B23 ( C. 1 . pi. 23, 4), and 
Coll, de cer. antique 26 juin 1931, p. 11, nos. 26 
and 27. P. 238, no. 470: the foot is wrong. 
P. 241 : the Leyden vase published in Gardiner, 
Sports, does not seem to me very like 473 (pi. 
64, 2, not 66, 2) : see J.H.S. , 47, p. 87, note 45. 
P. 255, no. 488 ; P. 260, no. 494: P. 262, no. 
495 (B much repainted) : P. 263, no. 497: 
all these near the Acheloos painter. P. 321, 
no. 596 : mentioned in J.H.S., 49, p. 268. 
P. 333 : list of ‘ merrythought ’ cups : no. 7, 
the Berlin Ergotimos cup, is not the same shape 
as the others, for it is footless: Athens 14907 
goes with it in this, and apparently a cup 
J.H.S. — VOL. LI. 


in Rhodes ( Annuurio . 6-7, p. 239). P. 347: the 
lekanis 630 seems dated too late, and the com- 
parison with a cup in Scheurlcer’s Katalogus \,of 
his collection, not of Leyden) doubtful. 

The book concludes with an excursus on the 
purpose of Panathenaic amphorae. The general 
view is that the inscribed Panathenaies are actual 
prize-vases. Dr. Mingazzini denies this. Of 
course he is right : vet no one has said so before. 

J. D. B. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : Danemark 4 
Copenhague, Musee National 4. By Ghr. 

Blinkenberg and K. Friis Johansen. Paris : 

Ghampion, 1931. 

The fourth Danish fascicule finishes the Attic 
red-figure, and gives the Attic white : some black, 
mostly Attic : Hellenistic of various fabrics : and 
early Italian, which on the plates, by an unfor- 
tunate error of the printer, are called ‘ Italiote.’ 

PI. 145, 1 : no mention of the red lines round 
the vase : by the Xausicaa painter. PI. 145, 2 : 
by the painter of the Florence Gentauromachy. 
PI. 146: near the Hector painter. PI. 147: the 
figures on the right must both be boys. PI. 
148, 1 : manner of the Dinos painter: the dots 
on A seem to be mock-inscriptions. PL 148, 2: 
by the painter of London E 489 : the vase must 
have been a column-krater : the volute-handles, 
in Italiote taste, must be alien: and the mouth 
probably comes from another column-krater. 
PI. 149: the form madta requires explanation. 
PI. 150, 2: mentioned in Vases in Poland, p. 31. 
PI. 13 1 : Hoppin does indeed put this under 
‘ Meletos painter,’ but only because when copy- 
ing out my list, he miscopied my observations in 
J.H.S., 34. p. 195: his nos. 4 and 13 owe their 
place to the same error. The vase, as I now 
see, is by the Achilles painter, not merely from 
his school. PI. 151, 3: neighbourhood of the 
Dwarf painter. PI. 152, 1 : by the Ethiop 

painter : I noted traces of the inscription, but 
could not read it. and in any case, to judge 
from his other vases, it was probably nonsense. 
PI. 132, 2: by the same painter, the pelikai 
London E 355, Wurzburg 47 and 49, Altenburg 
285, Berlin 2i6g, Louvre G 545, and one in 
Gapua. PI. 152, 3: by the Hasselmann painter. 
PI. 152, 4: by the Hephaestus painter. PI. 153, 
1 : is not the woman on B praying? PI. 154. 1 : 
perhaps a late work by the painter of the Vale 
oinochoc: the graffito. P, is omitted. PI. 154, 
3 : by the Phiale painter : amulet on the girl’s 
thigh. PI. 134, 4: the authors are right in 
supposing that the lid cannot have belonged to 
the vase : it is the lid of a bad fourth-century 
lekanis. PI. 157, 4: the inner markings on the 

X 
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body are or were repainted. PI. 158, 9: for 
the handle see Vases in Poland, p. 59. PI. 158, 
1 1 : probably by the painter of Munich 2660 : 
cf. the two jugs Philadelphia 2272 and London 
E 769. PI. 159. 1 : by the Lewis painter: the 
white inscriptions, xaAo[s] on A, [k]cA[e?] on 
B. are omitted. PI. 159, 6: by the same hand 
as the three vases of the same shape Alt. 1., 
p. 361 : the Terpsichore vase Cab . Pom tales, pi. 
29. seems to be of the same shape, and is not 
far off in style. PI. 160, 1 : by the .Sabouroff 
painter : the xaAos on the reverse is omitted. 
PI. 160, 2: by the Godrus painter. PI. 161 : 
rightly assigned by the authors to the painter of 
the Vale cup 163: foot as in the Droop cups 
49. p. 270. PI. 162,1 : cf. .Xotizie, 1927 , 
pi. 21, 1 : Naples inv. 126039: Heidelberg B 73. 
PI. 162, 2: Prof. Blinkenberg shows that the 
name of the potter, here and in London E 770, 
is Gaurion, not Maurion. PI. 163, 3: another 
in Tubingen, 1461. PI. 163, 7 : replicas in Bei- 
lin and New York. PL 164, 1 : cf. the squat 
lekythoi Oxford 1920. 55 tC.V., Oxford, pl. 40, 
1-2:. and Berlin 2470. PI. 164. 2: the mock 
inscriptions not mentioned. PI. 164,3: by the 
Achilles painter himself PI. 163, 1 : probably 
by the Aeschines painter. PI. 163. 2: by the 
Aeschines painter. PI. 163. 3: manner of the 
painter of the Bowdoin box. PI. 166,11: surely 
Eros. PI. 167, 1 : the right-hand woman much 
testored. PI. 167.3: Italiote. PI. 169,3: the 
picture by the Xikias painter. PI. 169, 4: the 
pic tut e by the Orleans painter. PI. 170. 4 and 
5 : by the Tvmbos painter : another lekythos by 
him is in the N'y Carlsberg collection. T 131 c. 
PI. 170,0: by the Achilles painter himself PI. 
172,2: I have no note of this : the reproduction 
makes an unfavourable impression. PI. 173. 2: 
the drawing modern or very much repainted. 
Pi. 173. 3: by the Reed painter. PI. 174, 3: 
on these, C. V., Oxford, pl.40, 1 3. and vonMercklin 
in Arch. -1/ic., 1928, p. 330. PI. 174, 5: much 
repainted, PI. 175, 6: replicas in Oxford and 
Berlin. PI. 176, 1 1 : cf. C. Oxford, pl. 52, 12. 
PI. 178. 3 : see B.S.A. 29, p. 205. 

J. D. B. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : Italy 7 = 
Museo Civico di Bologna 2. By L. Laurin- 
sicii. Milan and Rome : Bcstetti Turni- 
nelli. 1931. 

Attic black-figured vases only. None of those 
found in Bologna is earlier than the vase by the 
Andocides painter which uses the red-figure 
technique as well as the black-figure Pellegrini, 
1 .F.. pp. 44-61. There are eat Her vases in this 
volume : but they belong to the Palagi and 


University collections, and were not found in 
Bologna. 

Text and pictures are good. The ink is rather 
an ugly colour. 

Ill He, pl. 8. 4-5: the style (as Zannoni’s 
reproduction shows) is close to the painter of 
the London amphora (Att.V., p. 468, foot). Pll. 
1 1 and 1 3 : kidaris and tiara are more suitable 
terms than alopekis. Pl. 24 : Pellegrini’s ‘ultimo 
stile a figure nere ’ is inconsistent with his allu- 
sion to * Tyrrhenian ’ and is wrong. On the 
shape see Payne, A C., p. 313. Pl. 25: pelike 
by the Nikoxenos painter. PL 30 : mentioned, 
and grouped with other cups, in 49, p. 

271, no. 7. Pl. 35: Pellegrini’s ‘manner of 
Amasis ’ is inexact. PL 42 : see Mingazzini, Vasi 
Castellani, p. 314. Ill H g, pl. 1 : the reverse 
much restored. 

None of the foreign fascicules of the Corpus 
Vasorum bears a date: what is the beauty of 


A Catalogue of the Greek Vases in the 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, 
Toronto. By David M. Robinson and the 
late Cornelia G. Harcum : edited with 
additions, and an appendix of recently 
acquired vases, by J. H. Iliffe. 2 vols. 
Toronto: the Univ. of Toronto Press, 1930. 
810. 

This large, varied, and important collection 
is little known, and the fully-illustrated catalogue 
is welcome. The authors have collected a great 
deal of information, much of it new. The 
arrangement of the book is peculiar : interesting 
traces of a previous stage in the composition 
have been allowed to remain. Thus one chapter 
is headed ‘ East Greek, Corinthian. Etruscan 
imitations.’ Another is called ‘ Etruscan-Ionic,’ 
and includes Ionic as well as Etruscan. ‘ Attic 
Black-figure ’ contains Attic, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian, ‘ Vases from South Italy ’ Attic as well 
as Italiote. The next chapter is ‘ Late Attic, 
Etruscan, and Greco-Italiote.’ (On the new 
adjective Greco-Italiote see 48, p. 271). 

The last chapter, ‘ Hellenistic and miscellaneous 
later vases, ’includes a section conveniently termed 
‘ miscellaneous forms, mostly Attic, 6th-2nd 
century b.c.’ 

It would be nice to be one of the distinguished 
scholars who believe the ' glass vase from China ’ 
(p. 269 ) to be genuine. The ‘ Cypriote ’ vase 
no. 231, the head-vase 353 have been allowed to 
remain in the text with a caveat : the ‘ Corin- 
thian ’ vase 631 is also modern. 

J. D. B. 
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Les illustrations antiques de l’lliade. By 

Kazimierz Bulas. Pp. vii ~ 144 : 34 
plates. Lwow : Societe Polonaise de Philo- 
logie, Universite, 1929; Paris: Bd. Raspail 
95 - 

This very practical and useful book is a kind 
of pendant to Franz Muller’s Odyssee-Illustra- 
tionen. The word illustration is understood 
in a wide sense, including not only illustrations 
proper (Homeric bowls, tabulae iliacae, the 
miniatures of the Codex Ambrosianus ) , but all 
monuments that take their subject from the Iliad. 
The material is varied, and Dr. Bulas shows 
himself at home everywhere. He is brief and 
sober, he has good judgment, and he is not 
afraid to make up his mind. He has packed 
much information into less than a hundred and 
fifty pages, and yet he is easy reading. Theie is 
little to add : and the only complaint to make 
is that he does not always give the original 
publication of the monuments, or does not always 
distinguish it from derivative publications. 

The following additions may be of use to 
someone : some of them are matter new since 
the publication of Dr. Bulas’ book. 

Archaic period. P. 3. note 2 : some facts about 
the Giudice vase are given in J.H.S. . 36, p. 128, 
Vases in America, p. 42. Att.V., p. 72: Hoppin’s 
reference is taken from the first two passages, 
with the question-mark omitted. P. 3. the depu- 
tation to Achilles: in (ij Achilles has let his 
beard grow, cf. the unshaven Theseus, Vases in 
America, p. 137. Add a pelike bv the Tyszkiewicz 
painter in the Villa Giulia i.A/t.l .. p. 115, 22: 
B represents Achilles and Odysseus). P. 12, 
Thetis and Hephaistos : add the same pelike, and 
stamnos fragments by the same painter in Oxford 
(see C.V., Oxford, pi. 65, 31). P. 14. line 6: 
grief. P.15, bottom: Thetis embraces Achilles : 
and Peleus embraces Thetis, Herakles Triton: 
but beyond that there is no resemblance : this 
is pressing ‘typology’ too far. P. ib, Thetis 
and Achilles : Thetis is winged to show that she 
is a goddess. Add the Leyden stamnos 18 g 32 
(Achilles between Thetis and Patroclus). P. 17, 
Otvypss. P. 18, Dragging of Hector. (d) is 
better published in J.H.S. , 38, p. 28, and Till- 
vard, Hope Vases, pi. 4. 32. (k) is in Athens, 

(n) is published by Waldhauer. . 1 . see Attic 
Bf. : a Sketch, p. 44. no. 24. Add the lekythos 
Delos 10, pi. 40. P. 21, Michaelis’ notion that 
Achilles is represented as an apobates is to be 
rejected : an apobates needs a free right hand. 
P. 21. The inscriptions of 1 in !, the London 
amphora 1899. 7-21. 3 iC.V., B.M., III He. 
pi. 36) have often been discussed, but Cecil 
Smith alone has read them correctly ! Forman 
Cat., 306). Below the kappa in pi. 36, ic, part 


of a letter is visible: it was probably the last 
letter of a name, and may have been a sigma, 
as Smith supposed. He referred this name to 
the charioteer, and the inscription xovros to the 
winged goddess. I refer the sigma to the 
goddess: it was a short name — Iris? And 
kovios to the charioteer. What the broken 
letter was I cannot be sure from the traces : if it 
was a pi or a sigma, Koviuos or Koviaos might 
be a miswriting for Kovicmros, two letters being 
omitted : Kouianmos would be one who makes 
his horses dusty by hard driving : but the fact 
is that the remains suit neither ir nor s very 
well, nor indeed any letter. For the style of the 
vase compare the Priam hydria in Madrid (C.V., 
Madrid, III He, pi. 10). P. 22, the Cracow 
inscriptions must be meaningless. P. 23, Ran- 
som of Hector. Xo. (d) is published in B.S.R., 
11, p. 11. P. 25, I doubt if any caricatural 
intention. P. 27, the big wreath is common in 
late bf., and is not borrowed from a Herakles or 
a Dionysos. P. 27, note 1 : the men are not 
ordinary reverse-figures, and must be Achaean 
princes. The earliest Ransom of Hector on a 
vase is the Oxford fragment, J.H.S., 30, p. 36, 
and C.V., Oxford, 111 He, pi. 2, 18. P. 30, 
Achilles and Hector. The inscribed Canino 
vase (a 1 is in Lord Elgin's collection, (d) is 
published better in J.H.S., 31, pi. 14, and well 
in Berliner Maler, pll. 29-31. Diomede and 
Aeneas are perhaps represented on the Oltos 
cup Thorvaldsen 100. P. 32. the influence of 
Aeginetan sculpture is exaggerated. P. 34. the 
Wurzburg hydria is Etruscan, not Ionian. P. 37, 
the Boston cup is now in Caskey, Attic V. in 
Boston, pi. 14. P. 38, Dolon : the Paris cup is 
fragmentary but not restored. Add a rf. lekythos 
in the Louvre (Dolon only). P. 44, the chariot 
of Monteleone is Etruscan, not Ionian. P. 47. 
the Madrid hydria, C.V., Madrid. Ill He, pi. 10. 

Classical period. P. 34, the early representa- 
tions of Xereids bringing the armour of Achilles 
have been studied by Jacobsthal. Mehsche Reliefs, 
p. 182, with much fresh matter. P. 56, note 2 : 
the torso, Hekler, Antiken in Budapest, p. 44. 
Xote 3, London E 130 is Attic. P. 57, on 
Etruscan representations of the slaughter of the 
Trojan prisoners see Messerschmidt in Jahrbuch, 
45. Armour brought to Achilles : rf. pelike 
Athens 15299, by the painter of the Petrograd 
Amazonomachy. Hephaistos and Thetis, see 
Bull. Metr.. 11, p. 257. Ransom of Hector and 
Return of Briseis(?), calyx-krater by or near 
Polygnotos in the University of Vienna, W.V., 
1890-1. pi. 9, Ransom of Hector, elaborate 
Apulian fragment in Xew York. Pp. 65 and 
69, the Etruscan vase in Munich, an amphora, 
not a stamnos, is republished, and the class it 
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belongs to studied, by Dragendorff in Jahibuch, 
43 : early classical period. P. 71. another de- 
parture of Hector is on a neck-amphora in 
Philadelphia iTillyard, Hope Vases, pi. 9, 87): 
same class as the Vatican vase. P. 74, the 
London hvdria I C.V. , B.M., pi. 81. 1) cannot 
represent Thersites. 

Hellenistic and Roman period. The fine gem 
fig. 50 and p. 98 is now in New York: it is well 
figured land rightly poised) in the Story - 
Maskelvne sale catalogue, pi. 3. P. 105, there 
are winged Athenas in Attic as well as in Ionian. 
P. 115, the Ince mosaic: Ashmole, Ancient 
Marbles at Ince, pi. 51. 

F.n. in figs. 9, 18, 19, 20, is a misprint for 
f.r., and f.r. on p. 49 for f.n. 

J. D. B. 

Excavations at Olynthus. Part IV : The 
Terracottas of Olynthus, found in 1928. 

By David M. Robinson'. Pp. xii — 104 ; 
62 plates and frontispiece. Baltimore : The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1931. 45s. 

The fourth part of the account of the Olynthus 
excavations is an improvement on the first, if we 
may judge by a recent notice of the latter in 
this Journal: possibly the writer is more at 
home with museum objects than in field-work. 
The American excavators of the site were at all 
events fortunate in finding such an interesting 
group of terracottas, mostly of early style, if not 
necessarily of early dace. Dr. Robinson regards 
them as covering the period between the early 
sixth century b.c. and the destruction of Olynthus 
in 348 b.c. From this he deduces that many 
types hitherto regarded as Hellenistic are really 
Hellenic, a statement which we are bound to 
accept with some reservations. We know from 
the evidence obtained at Xaukratis and else- 
where that the recorded ‘ destruction ’ of a city 
does not necessarily connote the complete cessa- 
tion of antiquities coming from that site, and 
unless evidence can be obtained from other sources 
that types which have elsewhere been recognised 
as purely Hellenistic really appear at an earlier 
date, we must still maintain a sceptical attitude. 
Admittedly Tanagra originated most of the 
developed Greek types with which we are 
familiar, and no one would be prepared to place 
the height of Tanagra production earlier than 
the middle of the fourth century. 

The most interesting feature of the Olynthus 
finds is the large series of female masks of archaic 
style, which are, like the later examples, of local 
manufacture. Dr. Robinson notes the interest- 
ing fact that most of the terracottas were found 
in houses, which refutes the theory that they 
were only meant to be placed in graves. But the 


majority of the masks came from a large deposit, 
connected with a shrine or temple of pre-Persian 
date, i.e. before the surrender to Artabazus in 
479 B.c. Here again we have evidence that 
their original use was not funereal. 

The book is largely taken up with a catalogue 
of the finds, numbering over 400 examples, of 
which practically all are illustrated. Though 
hardly any are of conspicuous novelty or beauty, 
they are on the whole a very valuable series, 
the more so as they are the result of excavations 
definitely carried out on scientific lines. What 
results might have been obtained from other 
Greek sites if the same methods could have been 
applied in all cases ! 

On p. 67, line 7 from bottom of text, ‘ Gol- 
naglu ’ should be ‘ Colnaghi.’ On p. 89, line 8 
from bottom of text, reference is made to a 
krater in the Louvre on which a negro carries 
a stool on his head ; but on this vase the stools 
are carried in the hand. The proper reference 
would have been to the Andromeda hydria E 1 69 
in the British Museum. 

H. B. W. 

Monuments do l'Egypte Greco-Romaine. 
Tome 2, Fasc. 1 : Terrecotte figurate 
greche e greco-egizie del Museo di 
Alessandria. By Ev. Breccia. Pp. 90 : 18 
coloured and 57 other plates. Bergamo : 

1930 - 

Dr. Breccia's contribution to the study of 
Graeco-Egyptian terracottas is a very valuable 
one. His aim has been to show, especially by 
comparison with the finds from the Fayum, that 
Alexandrine terracottas had originally, and pre- 
served through several centuries, an exclusively 
Hellenic character, while at the same time they 
throw light on the evolution of religious syn- 
cretism in Ptolemaic Egypt. In this he is appar- 
ently at variance with such previous writers as 
A. W. Lawrence. The statuettes of women and 
girls illustrated in the plates of this work at all 
events show, like most provincial terracottas of 
the Hellenistic age, the strong and all-pervading 
influence of Tanagra, and some are artistically 
almost equal to their prototypes. The Fayum 
terracottas are far inferior in style, and are shown 
to have been either adjuncts of the domestic 
altar or ex-voto's in some sanctuary. They mostly 
represent Bes, Harpocrates, or Aphrodite-Isis. 
An interesting analysis of the local Egyptian 
clay of which these figures were made, by Mr. 
J. Clifford, is appended to the introduction to 
the Catalogue. The latter includes over 500 
items, the best of which are illustrated in the 18 
coloured plates. The whole work forms an 
exhaustive and instructive record of Egyptian 
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terracottas, for which the author deserves our 
warmest gratitude. 

H. B. \V. 

Greek Coinage. By J. G. Milne. Pp. x—132: 

1 a plates. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1931. 6 s. 

This is a general sketch of Greek coinage and 
currency, designed primarily for University 
students, but also with the hope that it may be 
found of interest to a wider circle. Mr. Milne 
has essayed a difficult task, for the field is a 
vast one, and he is to be congratulated on the 
measure of success he has achieved in packing 
so much solid information into so few pages. 
No aspect of the subject is neglected, economics 
and politics being skilfully linked up with the 
main theme, wherever an organic connexion 
can be traced. Perusal leaves a pleasant impres- 
sion of the soundness of Mr. Milne’s knowledge 
and of the firmness with which he has grasped 
the fundamentals. But the novice must not be 
beguiled into supposing that he will find perusal 
altogether easy. ‘ Numismatics without Tears ’ 
would have been an eminently inappropriate 
title. On the other hand, if he chooses to make 
the necessary effort, he will be amply rewarded. 
Nor will the more advanced student be sent 
empty away. Although the book does not pro- 
fess to be original, it abounds in suggestive 
observations. One would like to have had Mr. 
Milne’s explanation of the fluctuating weights 
at Abdera. And should he not have mentioned 
that the ratio of gold to silver in electrum 
was anything but constant, and ip. 115) that 
the Seleucids sometimes used the Phoenician 
standard? The plates are good and the typo- 
graphy is beyond praise, but there is no index. 

G. M. 

Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum ; Volume I, 
Part 1. The Collection of Capt. E. G. 
Spencer-Churchill, M.C. The Salting 
Collection in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. Pp. 20 ; 8 plates. 

London : published for the British Academy 
by Humphrey Milford and Spink < 2 ? Son, 
1931. 7 s. 6d. per part. 

The object of this new enterprise of the British 
Academy is to do for Greek coins something of 
what is already being done for Greek vases in the 
Corpus Vasorum , that is to say, to make the largest 
possible material available at once for visual 
study and comparison. The notes that lace the 
plates are being restricted to the barest minimum 
necessary : the name of Mr. E. S. G. Robinson, 
who is responsible for them, is a sufficient 
guarantee of their quality. The value of the 


Sylloge must obviously depend mainly on the 
illustrations, and it is most satisfactory to be able 
to report that the work is already very good — 
clean, pleasantly toned, clear in detail — and that 
it may be expected to be even better in following 
parts. The price is most reasonable. Of the 
two collections compiised in this part, that of 
Capt. Spencer-Churchill, with six plates, offers a 
variety of fine coins from many mints, including 
an exceptional set of coins of Mende ; the Salting 
Collection, with two plates, has a fine series from 
Asiatic mints. 

Research on Greek coins in the past has often 
been something of a forlorn hope against im- 
pregnable positions. The Sylloge should give 
the preparation necessary for speedier and less 
costly advance. 

Syracusan Decadrachms ol the Euainetos 
Type. By Albert Gallatin. Pp. 53: 

1 2 collotype plates. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1930: London: 
Humphrey Milford. £3 1 St- 
Some time ago Dr. Regling briefly collected all 
the varieties known to him of the Syracusan 
medallions signed by the artist Kimon (Amtliche 
Bericht aus den Konigl. Kunstsamml., 1914). The 
same service has now been performed by a well- 
known American amateur of classical antiquities 
for those engraved by or under the inspiration of 
the other great Syracusan master, Euainetos. All 
examples known to the author are catalogued 
under their dies and every variety is illustrated 
on excellent plates, the size being magnified two 
diameters. The frontispiece shows a black 
glazed cup in the Louvre of a type familiar in this 
connexion, containing a relief reproducing an 
otherwise unknown variety of the head side of one 
of these medallions. Careful notes on the pro- 
bable chronological sequence of the coins and on 
other points of interest precede the catalogue. 
As with so many coin books the price seems high, 
but perhaps this is justified by the spaciousness 
of the production. 

Excavations at Olynthus ; Part III. The 
Coins found at Olynthus in 1928. By 

David M. Robinson. Pp. xiv -f 129; 28 
collotype plates. Baltimore : the Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1931: London: Humphrev 
Milford. £2 5 l. 

The excavations at Olynthus yielded an 
unusually important series of coins which are 
here published. Apart from site finds two hoards 
were unearthed, one of archaic coins of Terone 
and Sermyle, buried about 300 B.C., the other 
containing a tetradrachm and small denomina- 
tions of Chalcidice and some earlv Macedonian 
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regal coins, which the author suggests was 
deposited about 380. This is not the place to go 
in detail into numismatic points, but it is of 
general interest to note that the abundant site 
finds contain practically no coins later than the 
middle of the fourth century. This bears out the 
excavator's view that the town was abandoned 
after its destruction by Philip and never re- 
occupied. The coins are described and discussed 
in remarkable detail, not all of it relevant. The 
plates, though we regret to have to say it, are 
deplorable. 

Catalogue of the Coins found at Corinth, 
1925. By Alfred R. Bellinger. Pp. 
xii -p 95 : 2 collotype plates. New Haven : 
Yale University Press, 1 930 ; London : 
Humphrey Milford. 82. 

The coins found in the season of 1925 at 
Corinth did not approach in interest those from 
Olynthus mentioned in the preceding notice. 
In fact their most striking feature is perhaps their 
negative side; the absence of almost any coins 
current before the foundation of the Roman 
colony is surprising. As was to be expected, the 
series dating from that event is a rich one, and 
some new varieties have come to light here and in 
the Byzantine series. An appendix contains 
an interesting practical note on the methods 
employed in cleaning and sorting the coins which 
we commend to the excavators of Roman Britain. 
The publication, which has adequate but not 
undue illustration, is excellent and the price 
moderate. 

La Vie Friv6e dans la Grace Glassique. By 

Ch arles Picard. Pp. 108; 60 plates. Paris: 
Les editions Rieder, 1930. 20 fr. 

Everyday Things in Archaic Greece. By 
Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. Pp. 
viii A 146; 83 figs. London: B. T. Bats- 
ford, 1931. 7 s. 6 d. 

These two books, which have a certain simi- 
larity in subject, are intended for very different 
audiences. M. Picard’s audience should be a 
scholarly one, Mr. and Mrs. Quennell's a vouth- 
lul one. 

La Vie Privle dans la Grece Classique gives a 
concise account of all that concerned the Greek 
citizen as a private individual, such as his educa- 
tion, his home, his doctor, his food. M. Picard 
is well acquainted with the ancient authors, and 
with the country' as it is to-day. Therefore he is 
able to present a convincing and pleasant picture 
of Greek life, while at the same time attacking 
many agreeable and long-established illusions. 
If I express regret that he cannot quote references 
for some of his statements, it is not because I doubt 


them, but because authorities are infinitely im- 
portant in a book of this kind. The fault, I 
imagine, is that of the publisher, who has made 
provision for a bibliography but not for notes. 
M. Picard should be congratulated on a really 
admirable and representative collection of photo- 
graphs : they are so clear that most of them have 
survived a very ineffective process of reproduc- 
tion. 

Everyday Things in Archaic Greece is written in a 
peculiar style. Perhaps it is intentionally simpli- 
fied for the use of boys and girls, but the result is 
dry, jerky and artificial : also the authors some- 
times make the unforgivable mistake of talking 
down to their readers. The subject, which 
should have been fascinating, has somehow be- 
come dull, and the book is absolutely without 
atmosphere. Take, for instance, the two or 
three pages on farming : a few quotations from 
Hesiod would have given the background better 
than a comparison between Greek slaves 
(‘ Slavery' seems to have started with the enslave- 
ment of the natives by the Dorians when they 
invaded Greece : ’ misleading, this) and English 
villeins of the Middle Ages ; or allusions to 
satyrs and maenads as spirits of fertility and 
vegetation. It was a bad plan, moreover, to 
devote one chapter to a summary of Herodotus, 
arranged methodically according to books (the 
FIRST BOOK in capitals, but Book II in 
italics). The illustrations vary ; but surely it is 
a safe rule not to make fanciful pictures of Greek 
life, especially when the descriptions give the 
impression that they are taken from ancient 
sources? The worst lapse is the impossible 
drawing of a departing warrior which forms the 
coloured frontispiece and is labelled ‘ from a 
Corinthian Krater, PL xxxiii, Buschor ’ (on 
p. 1 1 1 Buschor's name is incorrectly spelt), while 
several other surprising scenes are said to come 
‘ from a vase in the British Museum.’ 

It is not, however, the illustrations that pre- 
judice me: it is the conviction that, had I read 
the book at an early age, I should have begged 
my parents not to give me a classical education. 

Greece and Rome. Edited by the Rev. C. J. 
Ellingham and A. G. Russell. To be 
published in February', June and October, 
bv the Clarendon Press, Oxford, for the 
Classical Association. Subscription 7 s. 6 d., 
payable to Humphrey Milford, Amen House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 

A classical periodical which caters avowedly 
for schools (including teachers and pupils) must 
be authoritative, simply written (though without 
condescension), and attractive to the eye. This 
new publication fulfils these conditions well. 
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Among the contributors are some well-known 
names, and the list of contents is varied and 
uniformly interesting. The format is pleasing, 
and the plates (dispersed through the text] ade- 
quate. Important bibliographical matter is 
contained, valuable to those who inevitably need 
such information. This periodical should appeal 
to a wider circle than its editors anticipate, and 
members of the Hellenic Society will wish it every 
success. 

H. S. 

Athletics of the Ancient World. By E. 

Norman Gardiner. Pp. 246: 214 illustra- 
tions. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1930. 28t. 

This is both an abridgment and an expansion 
of the author’s well-known Greek Athletic Sports 
and Festivals (1910): it contains less about the 
festivals and more about athletics. Also, as 
its title indicates, it is designed to include all 
ancient athletics ; but these are actually little 
more than Greek and Roman, though the scanty 
records of Crete and Egypt, China and Japan, 
show that other nations had established cults of 
physical exercises and games. As regards Greece 
and Rome the special value of the book lies in its 
expert presentation and interpretation of the 
abundant evidence, literary and monumental. 
Gardiner was a classical scholar with much 
personal experience and wide interest in athletics. 
His archaeological work was always sensible and 
accurate, and he made good use of the oppor- 
tunity, which his few years of retirement at 
Oxford gave him, to elaborate this part of his 
material. The ancient documents are repro- 
duced photographically so far as is possible, 
modern restorations are noted, commentary and 
bibliography are supplied to each illustration. 
Particularly illuminating are the explanations of 
the numerous athletic scenes painted on Attic 
vases, and the comparisons with photographs of 
present-day athletes in action. Though the 
author did not see the book in its final form, he 
had evidently finished his part in it ; and it is 
fortunate (in the misfortune of his untimely 
death) that he was able to complete this im- 
portant and difficult piece of work, which he was 
uniquely competent to do. 

The Cambridge Ancient History. Volume 
VIII. Rome and the Mediterranean, 
218-133 B.C. Edited by S. A. Cook, F. E. 
Adcock, M. P. Charlesworth. Pp. xxv 
+ 840. Cambridge, at the University Press, 
1930- 35 s - 

\ et another volume of this great work, follow- 
ing close on the last, brings us over the great 
‘ divide ’ in the ancient world, when history 


definitely turns westward and Greece becomes 
secondary in political interest to Rome. It is 
the interactions of Rome and Greece, then, that 
have the first claim on our interest now, and it 
is by the success or failure of the writers in 
interpreting them that the volume will be chiefly 
judged. 

Professor Maurice Holleaux gives us a reading 
of the Macedonian and Syrian wars which is 
neither violently pro-Roman nor anti-Roman, 
and which presents the complicated series of 
facts with admirable precision and clearness. 
We doubt whether it is permissible to believe 
that Rome feared Antiochus as much as Pro- 
fessor Holleaux suggests. The idea that Rome 
and Greece became entangled largely by accident 
is attractive enough. But to credit Rome con- 
stantly with ‘ good fortune ’ is surely too easy a 
mode of explanation. Her fortune consisted 
chiefly in w'hat she herself was. Roman ‘ fides,’ 
no less than Roman military supremacy, was 
for long a definite and valuable asset. Mr. 
Benecke concludes the sad story of the fall of 
Macedon and of Greek freedom — perhaps sacri- 
ficing something of warmth and colour to his 
strict impartiality. In general, this part of the 
book is admirably done, but one may be par- 
doned for wishing that there had been room for 
rather wider discussion of general movements, 
as opposed to particular events. Dr. Glover’s 
chapter on Polybius might easily have been more 
systematic and formally perfect — it could not 
easilv have been more stimulating and delightful. 

The Eastern world, so far as it still lay apart 
from Roman influence, demands separate treat- 
ment, and receives it in due measure here. Dr. 
Bevan writes a chapter of crowded interest on 
Syria and the Jews. Thrace, as described by 
Professor Kazarow, yields an important con- 
tribution to general cultural history. Professor 
Rostovtseff brings his familiar mastery to the 
treatment of the Bosporan kingdom, Pergamum, 
Rhodes, Delos and Hellenistic commerce. His 
work is a model of what can be gained by closer 
penetration into the details of Hellenistic life. 
Much of what he has to say used to be passed 
over in a few lines in the older histories. A 
careful study of his work helps one to measure 
how great is the positive achievement of modern 
scholarship as applied to ancient history. Pro- 
fessor Ashmole contributes a delightful chapter 
on Hellenistic Art. showing appreciation and 
understanding of its aims and keeping us alive 
to its variety and interest. 

There is less need to comment at length on 
the Roman chapters here. It is enough to say 
that they are worthily sustained. Mr. Hallward 
writes on the Second Punic War and the fall of 
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Carthage. His story lives, while, at the same 
time, we are conscious of a wise and vigilant 
criticism. The defection of the twelve colonies 
in 209 b.c. seems to us to be. as usual, treated 
too lightly. And does not the career of Pleminius 
in Locri throw a rather lurid light on the reverse 
side of the chaiacterof Scipio? Also the Romans 
could on occasion punish extreme abuse of power 
without anv special political advantage to gain. 
Professor Schulten writes with authoiity on 
Roman Spain : Professor Tenney Frank, in his 
study of Rome and Italy, gives us a wide survey 
and some interesting new points of view. There 
are also good chapters on Latin Literature by 
Professor J. Wight Duff, and on Roman Religion 
bv Dr. Cyril Bailey. But does not the sentence 
on p. 432 " Oddly enough we have no record 
of the domestic cult of Ianus ” suggest some 
doubts about modern positivism on this and 
other details of Roman religion? Mr. Charles- 
worth contributes an able summary of the place 
of Carthage in world history, but leaves the 
usual impression of amazement that a people 
with so little positive endowment should make 
so big a mark on history. Perhaps we leave 
out their spirit of adventure — attributing every- 
thing to trading instincts. 

The general equipment and editing continue 
on that high level that we have learnt to expect. 
We wish the work all the success it deserves, as 
it now definitely passes from the Greek into the 
Roman sphere. 

H. M. 

The Cambridge Ancient History : Volume ol 
Plates III. Prepared by C. T. Seltman. 
Pp. xiii — 99 : 99 plates. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1930. 12 s. 6 d. 

This volume is the best of the three hitherto 
issued. It contains by far the greatest amount of 
material which is not easily accessible, and 
covets what is in some ways the most contentious 
and the most difficult ground. 

The section of numismatic illustration is parti- 
cularly good, and the plate which shows the suc- 
cessive adaptation of Greek coin types by bar- 
barian people is of great value. The Celtic 
section is full and instructive, and the text that 
accompanies it is useful. The account of the 
Bouzonville flagon is the fiist fully documented 
and critical study of this remarkable vessel 
wherein Scythian influence on Celtic work is 
clearly indicated. 

The Iberian section might w ith advantage have 
been more detailed, and the omission of the photo- 
graph of that uninspiring ruin, the ' Head- 
quarters ' of Scipio. would have been no loss. 

Prof. Kazarow’s splendid series of photographs 


of Thracian antiquities is a contribution of the 
highest value, and it is particularly important 
that the Ezerovo ring, with its 61 letters of a 
Thracian inscription, should have been here made 
accessible to study. On the other hand, the 
superb Persian silver case, which is in no sense 
Thracian, from Duvanli should have been clearly 
described as Persian. It falls into the same 
categorv with works like the rhvton from the 
Seven Brothers tomb in Russia. 

The Scythian section is illustrated with a most 
judicious and useful selection of objects not easy 
to find elsewhere, and the new gold stag from 
Hungary is a welcome addition. The enigmatic 
gold plaques from the Alexandropol barrow- 
might have had a more critical description, since 
their character and origin are so obscure. 

Prof. Ashmole has given a fine series of Hel- 
lenistic sculpture and brought some semblance of 
order into this chaotic subject. His attributions 
of works to known artists are surprisingly large, 
but one would have welcomed more detailed text 
to the illustrations. I must confess that even if 
Prof. Ashmole has thrown much light upon later 
Greek sculpture, yet the illumination does not 
make it seem more attractive. One feels 
throughout that the art of the Hellenistic sculptor 
had become hopelessly infected with the art of the 
theatre. 

S. C. 


Die ausserstadtischen Kulte und die Einigung 
Attikas. By Severin Solders. Pp. 148, 
with map. Lund : Linstedts Univ.- 

Bokhandel, 1931. 

In this doctoral dissertation Dr. Solders gives a 
highly useful conspectus of the local cults of 
Attica, and completely demolishes the view of 
Eduard Meyer, that Attica is the last survival 
of the great states of the Mycenaean age. On the 
contrary, he shows that originally not only was 
Eleusis separate from Athens, as everybody has 
allowed, but also the Marathonian Tetrapolis, 
the Mesogeia, with the southern promontory, the 
home of the Medontidae, who probably never 
reigned in Athens at all, the Tetrakomoi district 
which cut off Athens from the sea, the Trikomoi 
(Menidi, Acharnael, and probably also the 
district of Pallene between Hvmettus and Pente- 
licus. Not the least valuable part of the book is 
where Dr. Solders shows how all the local cults 
were in one way or another associated with the 
capital after the synoecismus. Thus though 
Theseus is a mere name, the unification of Attica 
is an historical fact and postulates a high degree of 
statesmanship. There is an exceedingly useful 
map. 
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Die Makedonische Heeresversammlung : ein 

Beitrag zum antiken Staatsrecht. Bv 

Friedrich Graxier. Pp.xiv— 206. Munich: 

Beck, 1931. 9-50 m. 

This book forms vol. 13 of Munchener Beitrage 
gur Papyru tforschung und antiken Rechtgeschichte. It 
goes through Macedonian history from the 
earliest times to the end of the Ptolemaic and 
Seleucid dynasties, sorting out all instances of 
collective action by Macedonian troops which 
may bear on the nature of the Macedonian 
military Assembly ; each historical section is 
followed by a summary giving its juristic aspect. 
It is very thorough, the only important omission 
being the meeting when the Macedonians took 
Eurvdice under their protection and forced 
Perdiccas to let her marry Philip III : faults 
are that the author is rather inclined to see 
Assemblies everywhere, and is not well-informed 
on work done outside Germany. He begins 
excellently, for he recognises, as against Kaerst 
(whose theory, however, he does not cite), that 
the Assembly of the free Macedonian people in 
arms was primitive, and older than the monarchy : 
and there are several cases, like the trial of 
Philotas, where he takes a sound view. But on 
one of the root questions I think he goes astray. 
He gives the three powers of the Assembly (p. 20 ) 
as recognition of the new king, appointment of 
a guardian for a minor (i.e. a regent), and 
jurisdiction in treason cases, and argues as to 
the first (the other two are indisputable; that 
while the Argead dynasty lasted the Assembly 
could only recognise the new king, who inherited 
as of right ; it was only later that the vacant 
crown vested in the army till they made a new 
king. This cannot be correct. For he omits 
to notice that treaties ended with the demise of 
the Crown, and so ended in the early no less 
than in the late period — Philip II's treaties with 
the League States no less than those of Gonatas 
and Doson with Aetolia ; there was therefore 
the same breach of continuity under the Argeads 
as under the Antigonids, that is, the Grown was 
in the hands of the army and they made, and 
not merely recognised, the new king : moreover, 
had this not been so. the action of the army 
after Alexander’s death would be incomprehen- 
sible. Granier knows that politics were outside 
the army's powers, but thrice attributes political 
action to them : in his view they made Alexander 
king of Asia (which Plutarch docs not say, and 
which is impossible), rejected his (supposed) 
plans after his death, and confirmed Perdiccas' 
distribution of the satrapies. As to the sectional 
Assemblies of the wars of the Successors, it is not 
clear to me how he really regards them, but 
certainly sometimes he treats them as having 


legal power (e.g. p. 91 ). But a full Assembly 
had made Alexander IV king, and therefore 
while he lived it would seem that no sectional 
Assembly could have any power at all except 
that of the sword; Olympias was right when 
she refused to recognise the jurisdiction of Cas- 
sander’s troops alone and claimed a trial before 
the whole Macedonian army (Granier goes 
wrong here). As to the Ptolemies and Seleucids, 
he naturally sees that towards the end army 
action was only arbitrary interference, but he 
assumes that, at first, their Macedonians pos- 
sessed the old Recht. This interesting view may 
be true, but it cannot be assumed : there are 
arguments both ways, and the question needed 
threshing out, especially as this has never been 
done. The book does not, I think, add much 
to existing knowledge, and requires to be used 
with discrimination : but it is valuable as a full 
collection of material and sources, and it is good 
to have a clear statement that the Macedonian 
‘constitution’ was not, as Kaerst supposed, a 
creation of the kings. 

\V. \V. T. 

Menschen die Geschichte machten. By P. R. 

Rohden and G. Ostrogorsky. 3 vols. 
Pp. viii — 327, viii -7- 386, viii — 384: 79 
plates. Wien: L. W. Seidel & Sohn, 1931. 

So far as Hellenic studies are directly con- 
cerned. the interest of this collection of bio- 
graphical sketches is virtually limited to about 
one-third of the fust volume. The accounts are 
necessarily brief, averaging some four or five 
pages : but within this compass the writers of 
the various lives have in general succeeded in 
giving a clear summary of essential facts and 
depicting their heroes in relation to the circum- 
stances of their times. The book should be of 
considerable practical value for teaching pur- 
poses as providing a series of outlines which can 
be filled up to suit the needs of a particular case. 

Papyri in the Princeton University Collec- 
tions. Edited with notes by A. C. Johnson 
and H. B. Van Hoesen. Pp. xxiii — 146. 
(The Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Archaeology, No. 10.) Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1931. 341. 

The fourteen papyri here collected are all 
accounts or registers. Such texts make neither 
light nor exciting reading, but they are often 
extremely useful as evidence for the financial 
and administrative organisation, and even for 
the social condition, of Egypt ; and that is cer- 
tainly true of these. They all come from Phila- 
delphia in the Arsinoite nome. and belong to 
the first half of the first centuiy of our era, 
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mainly, if not entirely, to the reign of Tiberius : 
and the majority relate to the tax called 
CTuvrd^iuov. Its nature has been often discussed, 
with no very definite result. The editors, in 
their introduction, deal with this and with other 
problems presented by the texts they publish, 
particularly debating the question whether the 
ouird^inov was the same as the poll-tax. They 
incline to the view that it was not, and some of 
the evidence they adduce is certainly impressive ; 
but the considerations on the other side are 
weighty. The amounts of the two taxes are very 
similar, they were both levied on the same 
classes of the population, at rates varying 
inversely with the social status of the tax-payers, 
and on males only ; and children and elderly 
persons were exempt from both. An even 
stronger argument is perhaps the difficulty of 
supposing that the peasantry were subjected 
simultaneously to both these taxes, each of which 
amounted, for the lowest class, to upwards of 40 
drachmae per annum. The present volume, 
reinforcing the evidence of other texts, makes it 
seem highly probable that the ctuvt6;§iii°v, if 
not merely the poll-tax in a slightly different 
form, was at least an alternative, not an addition, 
to it. 

Tax registers, often very cursively written, are 
by no means easy to decipher. How accurate 
the transcripts here published may be, it is hard 
to say in the absence of facsimiles. Some of 
the readings excite suspicion by their appear- 
ance, but in the main the editors appear to 
have done their work well, and the volume is a 
valuable addition to our evidence for the con- 
dition of Egypt in the early Roman period. 

Heidelberger Kontrarindex der griechischen 
Papyrusurkunden. By F. Bilabel, E. 
Pfeiffer, A. Laler, under the direction 
of O. Gradenwitz. Pp. x J- 127. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1931. 12 m. 

This volume marks the realisation of an idea 
put forward by Prof. Gradenwitz as long ago 
as 1900 iin his Einfuhrun g in die Papyruskunde ). 
It is a complete index of the words in Preisigke’s 
Wot terbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden, with 
some from later published and unpublished texts, 
arranged in the reverse order of the letters, 
from the end to the beginning of the words. 
It will be of great utility to editors of mutilated 
papyri, who are often at a loss how to restore a 
word of which the earlier part is lost, since they 
will here find the likely words grouped together ; 
and to the etymologist also it will be of some, 
though a more limited, use, bringing together 
as it does the formations from a single root 
form. The words not in Preisigke are marked 


with an asterisk and also collected separately in 
an appendix, in which is indicated the source 
from which they are taken. 

Papyri Osloenses : Fasc. II. By S. Eitrem 
and Leiv Amundsen. Two parts : text, 
pp. xi -j- 182 ; plates, 9 collotype facsimiles. 
Oslo : Det Xorske Yidenskaps-Akademi (on 
commission by Jacob Dybwad), 1931. 

This volume consists of eight literary pieces 
(Xos. 7-14), one magical ostracon (Xo. 15), and 
the rest (Xos. 16-64) °f documents. The last 
include a representative series of private letters 
from a.d. 1 to the fifth century, interesting loans 
of money on security, and two reports of legal 
interrogatories. Six of the literary texts have 
already appeared in Symbolae Osloenses ; the 
remaining two are: Xo. 12, Vocabulary 7 of 
Iliad I, 5-24 (second century a.d.), similar to 
Pap. Berl. 5014; Xo. 13, parts of a Grammar, 
also second century, which often coincides with 
the Techne of Dionysius Thrax and may be lectures 
based on that manual. As an appendix is added 
a re-edition by P. Heegaard of Pap. Oslo. 6, 
a horoscope now dated 11 Mar., a.d. 150. 

Musik und Gesang in den Kulten der Heid- 
nischen Antike und Christlichen Friih- 
zeit. By Dr. Theol. Johannes Quasten. 
Pp. 274. Veroffentlichungen des Yereins 
zur Pflege der Liturgiewissenschaft E.V. 
(Sitz: Maria Laach), Munster (West- 

phalia) : Yerlag der Aschendorffschen Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1930. 

This is a useful contribution to archaeology 7 
and Church history. After a clear account of 
the application of music to religion in ancient 
Greece and Rome, we pass to the philosophical 
notion ol the Xoyixri 6ua!a, which had far-reach- 
ing effects on later Greek, Jewish and Christian 
thought. The author believes that the origin of 
music lay in magic, intended either to drive off 
evil spirits or to compel the presence of good ones. 
Bells and cymbals were especially powerful for 
apotropaic use. From this primitive stage man- 
kind moves forward to the familiar conception 
of music and praise as an offering acceptable 
to the deities. But more spiritually-minded 
thinkers, like Philo, rejected this view also, and 
held that a holy and virtuous life was the only 
sacrifice that God desired. The early Ghristian 
Church, having no ritual of her own, inherited 
this double conception and was bound to decide 
the matter for herself. On the one hand she had 
the Jewish Temple tradition, sanctioning cere- 
monial dance and instrumental music, which 
were likewise supported by the whole practice of 
the pagan world ; on the other hand stood the 
Jewish prophets, the philosophers and the main 
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body of apostolic teaching. Dr. Quasten shows 
us forcibly, with many examples, how thoroughly 
in the ancient world music was interwoven 
with the acts of life, from the familiar libation 
at meals to the most solemn ceremonies of joy 
or mourning. It is therefore no wonder that 
the usage of the Church varied from place to 
place and that a statesman-bishop might allow a 
latitude that the severity of an abbot would 
condemn. As St. Paul had recommended the 
use of psalms and hymns, we early find a belief 
in the edifying effect of congregational singing : 
only the singing must be general and unisonic. 
(So Ambrose, Athanasius, Clement and many 
others.) Instrumental music was mainly for- 
bidden in the early Church. On secular occa- 
sions the playing of lyre and cithara was allowed 
to Christians (the quotations on p. 104 hardly 
prove that such was the case at the feast of the 
Agape), but the flute and most other wind- 
instruments, from their orgiastic associations, 
were strictly forbidden. Dr. Quasten gives a 
reasonable account of the Christian hymn from 
Oxyrhynchus ; apart from this he seldom dis- 
cusses the actual music. From simple beginnings 
the tendency grew up in the Church to make the 
services more attractive by elaboration of the 
music, or in other words to compete on the artistic 
side with pagan ritual. Among many attempts 
of this sort, mention may be made of the female 
choir trained by the great Syrian hvmnodist 
Ephraem. The heretical sects also used music 
to allure their converts. The result naturally 
was that the Church forbade women to sing in 
the services, severely reduced the employment of 
‘ human hymns,’ and nearly, or in some quarters 
completely, destroyed congregational singing. 
Outside the regular services the Church had a 
long and stern fight against the encroachments 
of pagan music, dancing and other indecorous 
practices at banquets, weddings, funerals, the 
various lyke-wakes or commemorations of the 
dead, and finally at the festivals of martyrs, 
which popular sentiment soon invested with 
undue hilarity. All these matters are discussed 
in detail by the author, whose arguments are 
well fortified with quotations and footnotes, 
and illustrated by 38 photographs of cult- 
scenes attended by musicians. His German style 
is clear and straightforward, while the tone of 
the book is tolerant and just. We are glad to 
see evidence from the Syrian, Coptic and other 
Eastern Churches marshalled along with the 
data obtained from nearer sources. There is 
a full index. 

The question of the proper use of music in 
public and private worship is one upon which 
we are far from having heard the last word ; and 


Dr. Quasten's work may be recommended to all 
serious students of this subject not less than to 
those professional scholars or theologians to 
whom his information is of immediate value. 

H. J. W. T. 

50 Ar)gtiSr) ”Ao-|jaTC( IleAoTrovvfiaou kcci Kpf|TT|;. 

Pp. iv 4- 240. Athens: I. X. Sideris, 1930. 

60 dr. 

Western musicians have cause to be grateful to 
their colleagues in Greece, whose diligence and 
skill have been applied to the collection and 
editing of Greek folk-songs. The present series 
consists of 22 Peloponnesian and 28 Cretan songs. 
All were recorded by phonograph from the lips 
of local singers or musicians ; and the records are 
preserved in the Odeum at Athens. The ver- 
sions in the Chrysanthine and in the European 
notation are the work of Prof. Psachos, who with 
the editor, Mr. G. X. Xazos, deserves every 
congratulation on the result. The theoretical 
remarks are naturally based on the principles of 
Chrysanthus and must be read along with 
Rebours’ Traite de Psaltique and the statements of 
G. Pachtikos, an earlier but also competent 
collector of Greek folk-songs. We may add that 
phonographic records of folk-songs were also 
taken by the French explorers at Chios ("Pernot 
and Legrand, lie de Chio). Musicians in Western 
Europe, who may wish to widen their horizon, 
might begin with the three Cretan dances on 
pp. 93, 101 and in, playing them on the violin 
or flute. The Cretan songs usually have an 
interlude for the ' lvra ' — a bowed fiddle, unlike 
the ancient lyre — and would make agreeable 
studies for the violin. From such a beginning it 
will not be too hard a step to the more elaborate 
and florid examples, where Oriental influence 
can be most clearly traced. Many of these, 
although they are carefully divided into bars by 
Prof. Psachos, have no coherent rhythm and are 
probably seldom sung twice alike. The piano 
accompaniments to some of the songs, by Mon- 
sieur Marsick. are effective and musicianlv, re- 
minding us of the attempts of the late Archpriest 
Hathcrlv ; but they transport us at once to the 
concert-room away from the true air of the village 
wine-shop or the village square on an Easter 
morning. Yet if they lead foreign musicians to 
learn any of the songs, they will be justified. 
With regard to the study of folk-music in Greece 
itself we cordially agree with the editor when he 
pleads for concerted action before the traditional 
airs are forgotten. ‘ The invasion of barbarous 
modern dances, if it reaches the country towns 
and villages of Greece, and the arrival of the 
gramophone and wireless, will soon change the 
dances and songs that form the heritage of the 
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Hellenic race.' The question is — -Can Greece 
have it both w ays ? Whether modern dances and 
Western music, or the old steps and the old, 
plaintive, uncouth but fascinating Graeco- 
Oriental tunes? 

The book is clearly printed and tolerably iree 
from misprints. An edition on better paper with 
an alphabetical index would be desirable. 

H.J.W.T. 

Padiatrie in Hellas und Rom. By S. Ghino- 
poulo. Pp. 132. Jena: G. Fischer, 1930. 

This book, the thirteenth volume in the well- 
known Jena series of historical medical mono- 
graphs. is a collection of the relevant passages 
from ancient authors dealing with the care of the 
child and with infantile ailments. A general 
review of the literature is followed by chapters 
dealing with customs at birth, feeding and diet, 
and with the various diseases. Much of the work 
is of specialist interest, but the general classical 
reader will find, more particularly in the opening 
chapters, much curious information con- 
veniently arranged and some interesting side- 
lights on ancient mentality. A full bibliography 
is added. 

Die griechische Tragodie. By Max Pohlenz. 
Vol. 1. pp. viii — 342 ; vol. 2. pp. iv — 148. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1930. Bound 20 m. — 
12 m., unbound 18 m. - 10 m. 

Die griechische Tragddie. By Ernst Howald. 
Pp. \i~183. Munchen : Oldenbourg, 1930. 
8 m. 

These two books form a strange contrast. 
Pohlenz scholarly, balanced in judgment, appre- 
ciative, couiteous to those with whom he dis- 
agrees : Howald careless, wild, obscure, and 
contemptuous of all who have ventured to 
express different views — and they are legion. 
To say that his book is preposterous is perhaps 
to go too far : but when he postulates an exclu- 
sively subjective basis for Tragedy, argues that 
its essence lies in certain regular reactions in the 
minds of the spectators to a scries of disconnected 
scenes, that neither the plays nor the characters 
have either unity or individuality, and does 
violence to the majoiity of the plays which he 
discusses in order to adapt them to his peculiar 
theory, the bewildered reader may be forgiven 
lor wondering whether he himself or the author 
is not a madman. Howald may have something 
reasonable to sav occasionally, but it will hatdly 
repay the trouble of disentangling it from the 
chaos. 

Pohlenz. on the other hand, has written a 
book which bids fair to be a standard work on 
Greek Tragedy for many years to come. The 


first volume contains a straightforward narra- 
tive. all the notes being relegated to the second. 
Staiting with a brief account, conservative but 
balanced, of the origins, the author proceeds to 
a comprehensive discussion of Greek Tragedy 
from literary, religious and historical points of 
view. Emphasising the close connexion of each 
plav with the political conditions as well as 
with the thought and aspirations of the times in 
which it was produced, he groups together the 
plays which may be attributed to each of the 
stages of development which he traces in the 
fifth century. The plays of Aeschylus all fall in 
the period when the State overshadowed the 
individual both in political and religious matters, 
when traditional religion was still the spiritual 
force. Sophocles and Euripides were influenced 
by the growth of individualism and by the new- 
thought. The earlier plays of Sophocles are 
typical of the Periclean Age. but his later works 
( Philoktetes. Oedipus Coloneus), like the earlier plays 
of Euripides, belong to a time when individual- 
ism was more strongly marked, when personal 
motives were found more interesting than politi- 
cal or patriotic. The crisis of the Archidamian 
War caused a temporary reversion to an earlier 
tvpe of tragedy represented by the Herakleidai 
and Supplices of Euripides; but the period of 
disillusionment soon followed ( Troades and Phci- 
nissai 1 and most of the remaining plays of 
Euripides reflect his personal attitude towards 
or revolt from various traditional ideas and con- 
ventions. A few pages are devoted to the minor 
tragedians, to one of whom the Rhesus is ascribed : 
then a concluding chapter describes the further 
growth of individualism in the fourth century 
and the extent to which it affected ancient 
theories of Tragedy in general. 

Such a bare outline does scant justice either 
to the main theme or to the many side issues 
which naturally arise from it. Each play is 
adequately discussed, nor are those that are 
only preserved in fragments ignored. It was 
not to be expected that the author would have 
something new to say about every plav, but he 
has a way of being interesting even when he is 
covering old ground. There is always danger 
in an attempt to fit individual specimens into 
a preconceived pattern, and the background 
which Pohlenz postulates for some of the plays 
may seem slightly unconvincing ; but he puts 
his case with such lucidity and such a lack of 
dogmatism that one is persuaded almost against 
one's will. In any case, it would be difficult 
to prove that he is wrong. 

The excellence of the narrative is rivalled by 
the excellence of the notes in the second volume. 
These contain a fair statement of the evidence, 
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but more important is the illuminating treat- 
ment of a multitude of vexed questions. Much 
that is valuable will be found here not only bv 
the literary historian, but also by those who 
seek interpretations of difficult scenes and pas- 
sages and even by textual critics ie.g. the notes on 
Aesch., Septem 823 ff. and Eurip., Medea 1053 ff.j. 
In a word, the book is typical of the best German 
scholarship : moreover, it is attractively written 
and well produced. 

R. M. R. 

Gray of Bradfield ; a memoir. Compiled from 
unpublished reminiscences and other sources. 
Pp. 176; 1 7 illustrations. Oxford: Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. 7 s. 6 d. 

The Oxford University Press have just pub- 
lished (July) a memoir, largely autobiographical, 
of Herbert Branston Gray, who was for thirty 
years (1880-1910) headmaster and Warden of 
Bradfield College, and practically its second 
founder. To our readers its main interest will 
lie in the pages which describe, with illustrations 
and unpublished material, the triennial per- 
formance of a Greek Play for which the school 
is famous. Gray caused to be built, using a 
spade himself, the theatre on the Epidaurus 
model — out of a chalk pit in the school grounds — 
which is familiar to most Greek scholars at home 
and to many from other countries. It is a real 
contribution towards humanism that even- three 
years some 10,000 people should see and hear 
the Antigone, Alcestis or Agamemnon in the 
original tongue and in as close a reproduction 
of the original mise-en-scene as is possible to-dav. 

G. F'. 

The Growth of Plato’s Ideal Theory. By 

Sir James George Frazer. Pp. 114. Mac- 
millan & Co., 1930. 7 s. 6 d. 

A book published, in its original form, fifty 
years after the date of writing has an appeal of an 
exceptional kind. It is of personal interest to 
learn that Plato is ‘ an old love ’ of a scholar who 
has since made his name in other fields of study ; 
and it is of historical interest to be confronted 
with an essay on this subject dating not merely 
from the pre-Burnet but from the pre-Jackson 
period. If it be found difficult to produce the 
necessary tabula rasa for such impressions, the 
effort thereto may be salutary. 

Apart from these matters of circumstance, the 
book cannot be held at this date to contribute 
much to the study of Plato's developing thought. 
In reference to particular passages there is much 
here that is useful and suggestive : but in working 
out his main theme the writer often betrays im- 
maturity by inadequate search and a tendency 


to beg the question. The position assigned to 
one or two dialogues is of interest. The Timaeus 
is placed directly after the Republic and before the 
Parmenides ; the Cratylus is made prior to the 
dtleno. With the Theaetetus we find some con- 
fusion. In his preface Sir James Frazer men- 
tions that he now recognises it to be late. In the 
text, we hover between two opinions. The 
dialogue is at one point treated as Plato's 
considered ' introduction ’ to the already- 
formed theory of Ideas, and probably late 
(though the question of date ‘ is after all un- 
important ' j ; at another, it seems to be taken 
to mark a comparatively early stage in the growth 
of the doctrine. D. T. 

Les Mythes de Platon. By Perceval Fruti- 
ger. Pp. 295. Paris: F. Alcan, 1930. 35 Jr. 

This valuable book is arranged in three parts. 
The first reviews previous criteria, establishes the 
distinction between myth and dialectic, and 
disposes of a number of passages as wrongly 
included among the myths. In the second 
section the author takes up the task of inter- 
pretation, and (again after reviewing other 
theories; builds up an interesting threefold 
classification. Plato's myths are, he says, either 
[at simply allegorical, or lb) ’genetic.’ i.e. 
descriptions of temporal process deliberately 
substituted for logical analysis, or \c) ' para- 
scientific,’ t.e. hypotheses offered to fill up the 
lacunae in scientific knowledge. Within this 
framework all the relevant passages are fully 
reviewed. The third part of the book treats of 
the literary aspects of the myths, with a full 
discussion of sources and an admirable apprecia- 
tion of Plato's style. In particular, Dr. Fruti- 
ger’s book is most interesting and suggestive in 
relation to the Platonic theory of the soul ; in 
general, he makes it abundantly clear that he has 
a real understanding of the personal bearings of 
the subject — Plato's relation to his own people 
and time, and the dramatic, inventive and 
humorous elements in his genius. There is here 
little for questioning and much for profit. 

D. T. 

La Geographie dans les Argonautiques 

d 'Apollonius de Rhodes. Pp. 31 1. 40 Jr. 

Biographie d’Apollonios de Rhodes. Pp. 

82. By Emile Delage. Bordeaux and 

Paris: Feret et fils, 1930. 

The study of Apollonius' geography is a 
careful, well-documented piece of work. The 
author regards the geography as the most im- 
portant factor in the poem, providing the con- 
necting thread on w'hich all the other elements 
are strung. This thread is itself composite, spun 
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out of a variety of material : — Homeric and later 
literature, mythology, local legends and anti- 
quities, ethnography and etymology, all combined 
with the almost scientific geography of the 
Alexandrian age. 

Aftei a brief account of Argonautic geography 
before Apollonius, detailed consideration is given 
first to the catalogue of Argonauts which, like the 
Homeric Catalogue, is planned on a geographical 
basis, and then to each separate stage in the out- 
ward and homeward voyages. The treatment of 
the outward voyage is the fuller, because the 
authorities, both ancient and modern, are more 
numerous and detailed. This account is com- 
mon form, Apollonius determining the stages of 
the journey by the possibility of working in local 
legends and mythology. Thus the amount of 
detail diminishes as the Argonauts move east- 
ward, the circumstantial topography of, e.g., 
Cyzicus giving place to the sketchy ethnography 
of the parts between Sinope and Colchis. 

In the return voyage Apollonius struck out a 
line of his own i e.g. he is the only writer who in- 
cludes the Eridanus in the itinerary ) and is often 
seen to be embarrassed by the difficulty of com- 
bining his new version with the three alternative 
routes offered by older tradition : cf. the awk- 
ward expedients to which he had recourse in order 
to account for the change of direction and the 
choice of the route up the Ister ;pp. 193-195,1; 
again, in the ambiguity as to whether the Ister 
flows out of the Ocean or rises in the Rhipaean 
mountains, or in the rather clumsy combination 
of Herodotus IV. 179 with local Cyrenaic 
tradition, the attempt to run with the ancient 
hare and hunt with the modern hounds results in 
vagueness and lack of certainty. The pronounce- 
ment ' melange de fable et de science ’ recurs with 
the monotony of a refiain, and the definition on 
page 37, ' c’est une mosaique veritable qui 
produit une facheuse impression par 1’absence 
d'unite et de couleur dominante,’ might well 
stand as a summary of the whole poem, whether 
geographically considered or otherwise. 

The impression, which seems to be a true one, 
given by this detailed examination is that 
Apollonius, in his geography as elsewhere, is at 
pains to leave no stone unturned, but has no very 
clear idea about the structure he means to rear. 
His originality is confined to the selection and 
arrangement of his materials ; almost every de- 
tail is shown to be derived either from older 
tradition or fiom opinions current in the Hellen- 
istic world; where the opinions are wrong the 
error is rarely to be attributed to Apollonius him- 
self ;but cf. p. 292,1. Delage makes a good point 
when he blames the poet for confining his re- 
searches to books when a short journey would have 


permitted of personal verification ; e.g. the 
mistakes about Crete could easily have been 
avoided by a visit to the island itself. ‘ C’est un 
voyage de chambre plutot qu’un journal de 
bord.’ 

The mass of detail handled is too great for 
particular criticism : the topography, where it is 
possible, has been checked by reference to the 
works of travellers ; the evidence of archaeology 
in, e.g., the determination of trade routes has been 
little used, but this is perhaps justifiable if 
it is conceded that Apollonius’ sources were 
purely literary and traditional. There is an index 
of geographical names, a full, classified biblio- 
graphy and four outline maps, to which one of 
the north coast of Asia Minor might with 
advantage have been added. 

The biography of Apollonius is a much slighter 
work. Delage follows VVeichert in deciding in 
favour of Alexandria, not Naucratis, as the birth- 
place of the poet. He states two theories which 
would account for the epithet NauKpa-rnris, viz. 
that Apollonius had been given the citizenship 
in recognition of his poem on the foundation 
of Xaucratis, or that his family had come 
originally from there, but refuses to pronounce 
between them. He supports the tradition that 
Apollonius was the junior and the pupil of 
Callimachus, and would place his birth about 
295 B.c. He divides his career into three periods : 
his youth in Alexandria, terminating with the 
first appearance of the Argonautica in 275 b.c. : 
ten years of exile in Rhodes ; and a return to 
Alexandria, where he remained, as librarian and 
tutor to Ptolemy Euergetes, until his death in 
235-230 b.c. 

This monograph has a bibliography and a full 
table of contents which serves as index. Since the 
bibliography includes Volume VII of the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History it seems surprising that it 
omits W. W. Tarn’s Hellenistic Civilisation. 

Plotinus, On the One and Good, being the 
treatises of the Sixth Ennead, translated from 
the Greek by Stephen MacKenna and B. S. 
Page. Vol. V. Pp. 254. Large crown 
4to. London: The Medici Society, 1930. 
2ir. net. 

Every student of Greek philosophy will rejoice 
at the completion of Mr. MacKenna’s trans- 
lation of Plotinus. The publication of this great 
work has been spread over thirteen years, and 
some four years have elapsed between the 
appearance of the fourth and this fifth and con- 
cluding volume. For this delay Mr. MacKenna 
offers sincere apologies. He tells us with great 
candour ' that the adequate handling of this 
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Sixth Ennead was beyond his competence, and 
that his only resource was to call in expert 
assistance. He was fortunate in securing the 
services of Mr. B. S. Page, with whose help the 
work was speedily concluded.’ We think that 
Mr. MacKenna is less than just to himself. 
The Sixth Ennead is not really more difficult 
than the others, and when we learn that Mr. 
Page has translated the first three tractates, the 
secret is out. These tractates on the Kinds of 
Being, covering 99 pages of Yolkmann's text, 
are not so much difficult as dull and unattrac- 
tive, and the soul of a weary translator may 
well quail before them. ‘ The Categories are 
delaying Vol. V.’ the reviewer has been saying 
to himself for years. These three treatises, in 
the first of which Plotinus makes an Aunt Sally 
of the Aristotelian list, in the second deduces 
his own categories of the Intelligible World on 
the lines of Plato’s Sophist, and in the third dis- 
cusses. though incompletely, the categories 
necessary to the Sensible World, contain many 
fine passages with the genuine Plotinian ring, 
but on the whole do not add anything essential 
to our knowledge of the Plotinian system, and 
their general effect on the reader is undoubtedly 
somewhat depressing. Mr. Page is to be con- 
gratulated upon his success in catching Mr. 
MacKenna's style: it is difficult to distinguish 
the imitator’s work from that of his original. 

After the Categories comes a gorgeous 
pageant of Plotinian doctrine, two treatises 
‘ On the integral omnipresence of the Authentic 
Existent.' a treatise ‘ On Numbers ’ (fine and 
interesting despite its title), one ' On the mul- 
tiplicity of Ideal Forms.’ one " On Freewill and 
the Will of The One,’ and lastly the great Ninth 
Tractate, 1 On the Good or The One.’ The 
doctrine of The One is, and will ever remain, 
the supremely important achievement of the 
philosophy of Plotinus. Expert commentators 
may attach great weight to his Intelligible 
World, but the trouble about the intelligible 
and eternal world of Platonic philosophers is 
to decide exactly what we are to put into it. 
Norris, the Cambridge Platonist. wrote two 
volumes on the question, but they make dull 
reading nowadays. Modern orthodoxy requires 
us to place there the Good, the Beautiful and 
the True, but Plato and Plotinus made it the 
home of very much more than that. An expert 
dialectician, it may be suspected, even though 
one risk burning in some Platonic hell for saying 
so, might show the eternal world of Platonism 
to be as ‘ riddled with contradictions ’ as the 
sensible world which it undertakes to supersede. 
And, anyhow, the Platonists, holding that the 
sensible world, like a celebrated figure ol English 


mythology, has ‘ had a great fall,’ find it ex- 
tremely difficult to put it and the intelligible 
world ‘ together again.’ But with the doctrine 
of The One we are on a different plane. The 
basis of it is a very definite, very ennobling, and 
yet very elusive, psychological experience. Like 
certain other psychological experiences, where 
the feeling-element is strong, it refuses to be 
adequately conceptualised. One can only say 
of it ‘ it is not this or that.’ This is the key to 
the via negativa of mysticism, the classical and 
final exposition of which is to be found in the 
Ninth Tractate. As long as men have this 
strange experience, they will turn to the Ninth 
Tractate and to the numerous other passages 
of Plotinus, which deal with the same theme : 
and few but experts will turn to his pages for 
anything else. 

But we must now pass to the pedantry of 
criticism and call attention to some passages 
where the translation appears to be inexact or 
wrong. P. 5. 1 . 23 : ‘ the mind measures by 
availing itself of the total figure ’ is a curious 
error for ‘ the mind measures the total by means 
of number.’ P. 7, 1 . 24: the phrase translated 
by • in what is termed posterior ” but not in 
what is termed " prior ” ’ merely means * in 
the latter example but not in the former.’ 
P. 13, 1 . 23: the words coctte ov troto-rfiS to outco 
X oyiKov, cAAd paAAov 6 e£ ctpETris ktt) crairo &v tis 

(Yolkmann, p. 274. I. 22) are rendered 
’ reasoning, on this hypothesis, is not quality 
but a natural possession of the mature human 
being.’ The real meaning is “ rationality is not 
a quality, but rather what one can acquire by 
manly excellence (i.e. the power to box) is a 
quality.’ Plotinus prefers to confine the word 
‘ quality ’ to what is not part of essence, which 
rationality certainly is. P. 15, 1 . 2 (Y. p. 276, 
1. 2): the translation seems to need revision as 
follows : ‘ whatever is seen to contribute alike 
to Being and to non-Being, as do heat and 
whiteness and colours generally, is one thing in 
the case of Being (not ‘ different from Being,’ 
as Mr. Page renders) — is, for example, an Act 
of Being — or else is only secondary and derived 
and is one thing in another ’ (i.e. not part of 
essence). 0EppdTris, for example, is a ttoiottis 
oOaiooStis, part of essence, in the case of fire, 
but not in the case of fuel. Below at 1 . 14 ‘ it 
suffices that over and above the various kinds 
of disposition there exist a common element 
distinct front Substance ’ is a mistake for ' it is 
sufficient for the common ground of quality to 
be found in a particular disposition outside of 
essence.’ trapd here does not mean * over and 
above ’ but secundum, as Ficinus renders it. We 
would plead once again for more attention to 
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be* paid by modern translators to Ficinus. Ex- 
priirmr sut't't'.sts that lie* is molt* likely to bt* 
lifcdit than thrv. At p. ib, 1 . 21 V. p. 277, 
1 . 14 Mi. Pa^r omits an important ov, no 
doubt dt*libe*iate*ly, but, we* think, wrongly 'see 
Clmucal ( huirterh , XXII, p. 3 2 . and another 
oO is omitted at p. 03, 1. 13, when* the collect 
lendeiing is * Fuithe*r. why should nut activity 
propel and the action be refeired to relation? ’ 
— a further leductio ad absurdum being intended 
\\ p. 284, 1. 41. P. 27, 1. .27: for * an agent ’ 
read ‘the patient’ < quod pati dicilur, Ficinus; 
and for * its Act’ ‘ the Act.’ P. 47. 1 . *24 : aAA* 
Icmu f| 5 n * Kc ‘ v '° A • P* 3<>b, 1 . 28) seems to 
mean not * it would already be identical with 
the; objec t of its thought,’ but * it is in fact 
The One.’ vo0$ striving to contemplate itself 
becomes a plurality. Viewed as a bare* unity, 
with all intellection removed, it becomes The 
One* itself. 

Mr. Page's responsibility, we are told, ends 
with p. 1 oh, and in what follows we are dealing 
with Mr. Mac Kenna's own work, revised how- 
ex er by Mr. Page*. P. 107, 1 . 7: ‘move of 
accident ’ is a misprint for * mode* of accident.’ 
P. 1 14, last line*: ‘Consider too the refraction 
of light bv which it is thrown away from the 
lint* ot incidence; yet, direct or refracted, it is 
one* and the* same* light.' Flu* Greek runs 1 V. 
p. 371, 1 . I 3 1 SrAoOat al aTroTopai etti SctTepa f) 
oOtv eAtiAu^ev 6t5o0aai dvai o06e pepi^ouuai 1 where 
\ itringa has excised ov before SiSoGaaii. caroTour) 
does not mean refraction, but a c utting off 
of light, as in an ee lipse. A possible* render- 
ing would seem to be* * the cutting off of light 
winch still allows some light to exist on the* 
side ot the screen or body; opposite to its 
source.’ P. 12b, 1 . 23: * yet that Good is not 
exclusively ours.' But nucov A . p. 383, 1 . b) 
depends upon corea-TT} understood from the* 
previous line: ‘nor again is Being separated 
from us.’ P. 132, 1 . 1: ‘for in that case all 
this sensible lire, supposing that it were a whole 
of paits as the analogy would necessitate:, must 
have generated spatial positions out of itself.’ 
I he insertion in brackets is unnecessary and 
misleading. The passage* merely means: ‘all 
this sensible fire will already exist somewhere, 
if it be* a whole* of parts, having generated * etc. 
It has been said just above A . p. 391, I. 71 

OyKOS 8c TToAuS TTUp TO TTpGOTOV CVV/AOV UTTOXSICT^CO 

yevopevov. Below at 1 . 1 3 ‘how would these 
resultant tires be distinct?’ 1 en-a ttws peptsis 
tcc yivopgvai is correct, and the note* in ( 7 .Q. 
XXIV. 79, where ra yivopsvcr is taken to mean 
‘phenomena,' entirely wrong. P. 134, 1 . 12: 
* Similarly, wisdom is entire to all : it is one 
thing * is no adequate translation of xai yap 


xai to ippovslv iraorv oAov 816 xai to 9pov£iv 

V. p. 3 ** 4 . >• 4 • ijuvov docs not mean " one 
thing.’ and the allusion to Heiacleitus’ famous 
icmaik appeals to have been entirely over- 
looked. P. 144, 1 . 1 1 : ' the thing itself, as 
belonging to the Intellectual, can be nothing 
else than Intellect <>i knowledge’ t\ . p. 403. 
1 . 71. Mr. MarKenna has wrongly altered t1 
a\\o to ti dAAo. making the Greek into a 
question. The thing itself, as the object, 
Plotinus means, a something other than Intel- 
ligence, and though a thought is distinguishable 
from what thinks it. In the next line the 
translation should be tevised as follows: ’ it is 
that the thing in the Intellectual transmutes 
the impermanent knowledge characteristic of 
material things into permanent knowledge.’ 
P. 143, 1 . 3 0 • triy dAr)0ivr]v overlay EKScSuKEvai 

TauTa ! \ . p. 406, 1. 281 does not mean ‘issue of 
Authentic Being,’ but ‘ true Being has stripped 
itself of all this.’ A reference to Ficinus would 
have sa\ed this ertor. P. 131, 1 . 19: ‘So with 
’■ Above " : “ Above ” and “ Below ” are a 

mere matter of position and have no significant e 
outside of this sphere.' Ficinus renders by 
‘ item in eo, quod sursum dicitur, idem accidere 
judicabunt, scilit et hoc quiclein positionem talent 
et in hac universi parte potius, quod sursum 
nominate solemus. signiftt are.’ 'Fhere is no 
question which rendering is right. P. 167, 1 . 4: 
ti yap av eiq aiadrjTixov f) duTiAiyriTtKOv aiaQrjTobv ; 

1 Y. p. 4->q. 1. 14I simply means ’ what else ran 
sensation mean but being aware of things of 
sense? ’ Plotinus has left out dAAo. as he so 
often docs. P. 181, 11. 13 ft’.: “There is the 
Aichetype, that which is good in the very Idea 
— we read — as holding the Good in the pure 
Idea. That Archetype is good: Intellectual- 
Principle is good as holding its life by contem- 
plation of the archetype.’ 'Fhe Greek line is 
EKEi Be to dpyETvrrov to ayaOoEiBss qsricri v, oti ev toTs eIBeoi 
to ayaSoy EyEi. to psv yap eotiv ayaOov, 6 Be ayaOos 
eotiv eu tco SewpEiv to jfju Eycov l\’. p. 444. 1. 27J. 

’ Good in the very Idea ’ is too strong a phrase for 
dyaOoEiSEs, more correctly tendered below tty “ con- 
tains goodness,’ “ thing of good,’ “ participant 
in good ’ 1 p. 185, 1 . 1 1. voOs is not the Good, 
but. like knowledge and truth in Republic 509 A, 
‘ has the foim of Good.’ or. as Plotinus savs 
here, ‘ possesses the Good in its forms ’ ( not 
’holds the Good in the pure Idea’]. Further, 
to uev is not ‘ that Archetype,’ a word which 
Plotinus is here confining to vous, but ‘ The 
One.’ Again, at 1 . 18. for “ these objects come 
to it not as they are there but in accord with 
its own condition ’ substitute ’ The Good tomes 
to Intelligence not as it is yonder, but in accord- 
ance with the capacity of Intelligence to receive 
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it’ (so Ficinus). P. 195, 1 . 22: ‘and did we 
not discover that the good must he apt to the 
nature? ’ The right translation is ‘ for \\e did 
not define goodness by aptness’ iY. p. 439, 
1. 21;. P. 197. 1. 14: 'maintain' is a slip lor 
* deny.' P. 202, 1 . 27: ou S’ oAc os ISoGaa i\ . 
p. 467, 1. 28) does not mean ' nor even know 
it.’ Plotinus says that the soul ran fear no 
disaster if she is linked w ith The One or has had 
any vision of it. P. 202, 1 . 32 : ' She has nothing 
to say of this very Intellectual-Principle by means 
of which she has attained the \ision.’ ekeIvov 
means God, not the Intellectual-Principle. 
With ipricriv supply voeIv (Y- p. 468, 1 . 31. 
P. 205, 1 . 3 : ' this is the very radiance that 
brought both Intellect and Intellectual object 
into being for the later use and allowed them 
to occupy the quester's mind. With This he 
himself becomes identical’ (Y. p. 470. 1 . 131. 
But ct9Eicja eiuai trap’ aCrrco surely means ‘allow- 
ing them to exist beside Himself' (God . and the 
following auTos 6 e auyti similarly refers to God. 
not to the quester. P. 210. 1 . 16: ‘It is no 
duality but, rather, a manifold ’ is incorrect for 
ou 5 ‘ tail 6uo uaAAov 6 e ttAelw Y. p. 47b. 1 . tc. 
ou 5 e negatives the whole sentence. ‘ The One 
is not a duality, or rather is no manifold,' as it 
would be, had it vou;, which implies three 
things, thinker, the act of thinking and the 
object thought. P. 21 1. 1 . 13: dnocou Y. 
p. 477, I. 10) means ‘ reject in the case of The 
One,’ not ‘ allocate to the secondaries.' P. 218. 
1. 17: it is difficult to see how e^w by itself can 
mean ‘ all that lies outside of the corporeal.’ 
May not f§co Kai £<p’ EauTfis i\ . p. 487, 1 . 20' 
mean 'whether the will be directed outwards 
or self-centred’? P. 221. 1 . fi : ‘we aie not 
to deny that it is derived fiom Essential Exist- 
ence, for that would be to take away its exist- 
ence and would imply derivation from some- 
thing else’ does not correctly represent ouSe 
83 to oG Trap’ auTriS suai Aekteov to te yap eiiai 
capripoOpEv, to te ou Trap’ crvrns Asyoiao dr, otov 
O rr’ aAAou (Y. p. 488, 1 . 2.1 . The right render- 
ing is ‘nor must we say "the Being of The 
One is not self-derived”: for we removed 
Being from The One, and " not self-derived 
would imply creation by something else.’ 
P. 221, 1. 24: for ‘ it is not enough to say that 
it could not be inferior ’ substitute ‘ mu< h less 
that it is inferior’ ipri oti x e 'P 01 ’- 3 • P- 489. 
1 . 10). P. 222, 1 . 18: three lines of the Greek 
Y. p. 490, 11 . 6-8) are accidentally omitted. 
Similar oversights are not uncommon, e.g. p. 1 81 , 
1. 6: p. 231. 1. 26: p. 234, 1. 9: p. 238. I. 17. 
P. 222, 1 . 29: ‘A "Thus" is something that 
attaches to everything in the world of things.' 
Read aAAo Tcivuv Trap’ arravra ra cutcos with the 
J.H.b. — VOL. LI. 


better MSS. and tianslate ‘The One theieloie 
is something else be\ und all things that are 
"thus"’ A', p. 490. 1 . ii|. P. 22O. 1 . 1: 

dcpEidr) Kupicv Eiyai avTcO A - , p. 41)4. 1 . 7 

means 'was pci milted to hare sell-disposal.' 
and failure to understand this has led 10 a loi.se 
translation ol the billowing sememe. At 1 . 4 
to 5 e te) auToO ouaia a.AAa Kai oOt^, Trap’ cutcO 
EAeu&epa Kai OarEpa Kai a\W6 ouk Eycv ouaiav \ . 
p. 494. 1 . id is rendered as follows: * Still, 
is not this Principle subject to its essential 
Being/ On the condarv. it is the soukc ot 
freedom to Being.’ The teal meaning appeals 
to be * But it 'TO TTavTtAcos ov. 01 the Intelligible 
World' is free through its own essence, and 
this essence again derives its freedom honi 1 he 
One and is subsequent to 1 lie One. \\lu< h itself 
has no essence.* P. g^",. I. jq: Mot all that 
He contains is his own production fiom the 
beginning since lioin the beginning He ( aused 
the being ol all that by natiue H<- contains’ 
is an unnecessary paiaphrase of simp. c-rrep 
uuv'EX ei kctoc <puaiv, toOto Kai e£ dpxns TrtTrcirjKtv 
eivat V. p. .■,()“), 1. iq . emp is the subject 
of ouvfyfci and is lesumed by toOto. P. -*47, 
1. I I : 3r)TEi . . . pr) ti ttco cuk dtpTipEhas OTt’ 
aC/ToO tv yvoopi] te) af) \ . p. 307. 1 . 7 means 
“so- to it that tin 1 e be not something that vou 
have not yet abstracted from Him in vour 
thought,* not * be sure that vour theoiy ot (iod 
does not lessen Him.' 

In working through Mr. Mac Kenna's tr.ms- 
lation side by side with the original one is again 
and again struck b\ the e\ti aordinai \ beauty 
and ielic ity ol the rendering. Mr. Mac Kenna 
is always an at list m words, and Plotinus em- 
phatically is not. lake the* following passage* 
horn p. g',0' * I he soul in its nature loves (iod 
and longs to be at one* with Him in the noble 
love* of a daughter for a noble* father; but com- 
ing to human birth and lured by the courtships 
of this sphere, she- takes up with another love, 
a mortal, leave’s her lather and tails. But one 
da\ coming to hate her shame, she’ puts away 
the* e\il ot earth, once more* seeks the* lather . 
and finds her peace, 1 hose to whom all tins 
experience is strange may understand bv way 
ot our earthly longings and the* jo\ we have* in 
winning to what we most desire* --remembering 
alwavs that here what we lo\e is perishable, 
hurtful, that our loving is of mimicries and 
turns awry because all was a mistake -ti cOk 

EjV TO OVTGOS EpCOUElOV . OUT good W 'IS IlOt Ik’IO, 

this was not what we sought: lherc only is 
our veritable love and I here we ma\ hold it 
and be with it. possess it in its verity no longer 
submerged in alien ilesh.* I his is well-nigh 
pci feet. The onlv fault that can be found is 

V 
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in the rendering of the last four words, which 
must mean ' not embracing it externally with 
the flesh ’ f '-n-£piTrruCTcjEcj6cci is rightlv taken seven 
lines lower down . On the other hand, when 
every allowance is made for the extreme diffi- 
culty of Plotinus' Greek and the large number 
of passages where complete certainty seems to 
be unattainable, it must, we think, be admitted 
that errors and oversights are somewhat more 
numerous than they need have been. In the 
matter of accuracy Mr. MacKenna's translation, 
which, in English at least, is virtually pioneer 
work, is not likely to be final, but for beauty it 
will certainly never be surpassed. 

E\erv reader of this translation will wish to 
join Mr. MacKenna in thanking Mr. E. R. 
Dcbenham. ' without whose initiative and 
munificent aid it could not have appeared.' 

J. H. S. 

Griechische Religiositat von Homer bis 

Pindar und Aschylos. By U’iluel m Xesti.e. 

Pp. 139. Berlin and Leipzig: de Gruyter 
Sammung Goschen;. 1930. in. 

While there aie ceitain featuies common to 
all religion, the religious feeling of each set of 
prisons professing a religion will differ greatly 
one from the other. Each religion is the direct 
outcome of the ' Religiositat ' of its adherents. 
Emm literary and other sources we can learn 
much ot the religion of an ancient people, and 
through these of the ' religiosity ’ behind it. 
This is the subject of Dr. Xestle's little book, 
the fust of a series ol foul, which will cover the 
peiiod bom Homer to Proilus. It is not there- 
foie an account of external Gieek leligion. but 
of Gieek icligious feeling as mirrored in the 
liteiatuie. The chief points to be considered 
aie the lelations between the gods and ui the 
world. T mankind, and also the relation of 
religion and morals, though of course these have- 
not necessaiilv anything to do with each other. 
The period treated in this volume is 'Das 
giiechisihe Mittelaltei .' i.e. from Homer to the 
Persian Wais. Including as it does Hotner, 
I’mdai and Aeschylus, as well as the mystery 
tehgion movement of the seventh and sixth cen- 
tunes. it cannot fail to be of gieat interest, 
especially as the work has been done with much 
insight and clearness. Xaturally the expert will 
not expect to find much that is new to him, hut 
one mav lemark that justice is done to Hesiod, 
whose contribution to Greek thought used to be 
under-estimated, under the false impression that 
the Theuymy. which treats chiefly of mere exter- 
nals. was his main contribution to Greek reli- 
gious thought. He is now recognised as the 


first Greek to try to bring ethical and religious 
ideas into relation with each other. There 
follows a chapter on the seventh and sixth cen- 
tuties, conveniently, if somewhat arbitrarily, as 
X. admits, divided into three parts, the euctePeics 
of cult, of mysticism and of rationalism. The 
first deals with the religious ideas of orthodox, 
especially Delphic, religion — prayer and sacri- 
fice, festivals, hero-cults and the rest. This 
inevitably overlaps with the mystic piety of the 
now-growing worship of Demeter and Dionysus, 
which has. in addition, new and foreign ideas. 
The ’ rational ‘ piety of the third part is made 
to include Solon, Theognis and the lyric and 
elegiac poets. Into this classification Pindar will 
not fit. He has a chapter to himself, as the last 
great example of orthodox Greek Religiositat of 
the Middle Age. the religion of the nobilitv. 
Vet he has much in common with Aeschylus, 
but the religion of Attic tragedy reflects, even 
in Aeschylus, something more democratic. We 
meet now a higher conception of praver, a 
deeper sense of sin and a greater awe before 
Divine Power. 


Der Glaube der Hellenen. I. Band. By U. 

vox Wilamowitz-Moellendorf. Pp. vii- 
41a. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung. 1931. 20 m. 

In one sense, this book can never be reviewed. 

' Wenn mir Gott die Kraft dazu erhalt," says 
the author in a very short preface, - darf ich 
hoffen. dass der Schlussband in Jahresfrist 
erscheinen kann. Bis dahin wird sich ein E'rteil 
uber das Erscheinene nicht abgeben lassen.’ 
These brave words were written at Easter : now, 
as I write in the autumn, 

CTTEIXOUEU OlKTpoi Kai TTCaOkATUTCI, 

•rd psyiaTa piAcov 6AeaavTes. 

It remains, then, to judge as far as one can 
from the fragment what the finished wotk would 
have been : and the result of a careful inspection 
is not to diminish our sense of the loss to learning 
and the whole culture of Europe. 

Merely to clear the ground, it is well to notice 
what is not to be looked for in the work under 
consideration. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf still held, 
as is well known, substantially to the views of 
his generation concerning Homer, though his 
strong good sense never allowed him to follow 
separatism into its wilder vagaries. He had no 
gieat knowledge of. and perhaps insufficient 
sympathy with, comparative methods of studying 
ancient religion. ‘ Uber andere Volker habe 
ich kein L’rteil : die Griechen kenne ich,’ runs 
a characteristic dictum on p. 288. His archae- 
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ology '.he never was primarily an archaeologist i 
is at times somewhat incomplete : for example, 
he never mentions Forrer's discoveries and 
ignores the conclusions drawn from them. E\en 
towards Crete he is rather unsympathetic, and 
requires, in order to admit Cretan influence on 
any Hellenic religious phenomenon, an amount 
of evidence which is not likely to be forthcoming. 
But these characteristics of the man are so well 
known that the reader allows for them almost 
as automatically as he accepts the fact that the 
book is in German, and in a singularly vigorous 
style, or the familiar scarcity of detailed tefer- 
ences in the notes. We may if we choose regard 
them as shortcomings ; they are a hundred times 
outweighed by the virtues of the book. 

' Religios ist Hingabe des Menschen an alles, 
was ihm heilig ist, dem et bereit ist, sich zu 
opfern.' So he tells his readers near the begin- 
ning of the book ip. 14 : and in this chapter 
and at many other points he insists on the neces- 
sitv of a sympathetic understanding of what is 
holv to the worshippers in question. This in- 
volves an understanding of their belief: hence 
the title of the work : it is del Glaube. not. for 
instance. de> Kultus , with which he deals. But 
how came this belief into being? It will not do 
to start with Homer : we must begin with the 
earliest restorable history of the Greek peoples. 
So his second chapter is devoted to a sketch, 
brilliantly clear, if the one defect already men- 
tioned is kept in mind, of the coming of the 
successive waves of Hellenic invasion into the 
land of Greece, with a word or two on the very 
little we know of them before they came. The 
phantom of an - Indo-Germanic mythology ' 
does not haunt these pages. Xext comes 1 pp. 
89— r 36 1 an account of the prehellenic deities, 
spirits of mountains and rivers, the great figure 
of Aphrodite, the worship of the poweis that 
were at Eleusis before Demeter, and of others, 
sucli as I no, the Hyperborean maidens in Delos. 
Enyalios and Enyo. Hyakimhos : the traces of 
sun-cult 1 he insists, more than once, that such 
gods as Helios were scarcelv gods at all to a 
Greek, for he could not come at them, nor they 
at him', Dictvnna. Britomartis, the child-Zeus, 
the Kuretes. and the rest. Xext the oldest Greek 
deities are treated (pp. 137-3161. and here is 
perhaps the best pait of this excellent book. 
Theie is a trifle too much tendency to assume, 
not merely that some gods had bestial shape at 
times 1 for this is admitted fact ', but that such 
shapes were in all cases very early. There ate 
one or two excursions into non-Greek cult which 
are lacking in sureness of touch ^on p. 1 78. it is 
a mistake to suppose that the Vesta Publica 
was the only one: like Hestia. she was wor- 


shipped by individual households , . There is 
also, and this is the important thing, a mass of 
excellent interpretation of mateiial giasped by a 
poweiful mind, which makes this a chapter to 
read and re-tead. 1 note a few good things, 
chosen at tandem. On p. 142. the likeness and 
the differences of the various local cults are 
excellentlv summed up. On p. 161 is one of 
the best discussions, in a few words, of the place 
of obscenity in ritual that I have come across. 

Das ■ aversion of evils 1 ' tut nicht das Ohszone, 
sondern der Gott. und seine Kraft koramt in 
der Steigerung semes mannlichen Kraftgefuhlcs 
derb, wenn man will, roll zum Ausdruck ’ 'he 
is speaking especially of ithyphallic monuments ■. 
On p. 159 foil., there is a most plausible deriva- 
tion of the properties ol Hermes fiom his origin 
in the wayside heap of stones. P. 202 begins a 
discussion ot Ge, which supports the thesis that 
she was Earth in general, not the portion of 
earth on which the particular worshippers lived, 
and also distinguishes her sharply from the 
chthonian powers propet. the deities of the other 
world which is under the eatth. In the dis- 
cussion of the cult of the dead. pp. 302-316. 
stiong common sense and clear understanding 
ol the evidence are the outstanding features : 
there are a few small slips ' p. 306. n. 3. the 
TteptSenrvov mentioned by Hegesippos a/>. Athen. 
290 B is not ’ opulent.' for it consists of beans 
and anchovies: p. 307. the agieement between 
Patroklos" funeral in Homer and tile Mvcenaean 
graves is far from complete, and Patroklos lias 
some property of his own. see Y 7461. But the 
impression given is that the author was not very 
much interested in this side of religion : all the 
better for one who wishes to give a true pictuie. 
with the right perspective, of characteristically 
Greek belief. 

The next chapter, which deals with the 
Honiet ic gods, has neressarilv to traverse familiar 
ground. It was unavoidable that mention should 
be made, for instance, of Zeus as the father of 
the divine household, of the sympathies of Hera. 
Athena and Apollo, and so fottli. The note- 
w 01 thy thing is the freshness with which the 
well-worn material is presented, and the justice 
of the remarks on the difference between 
Homeric and primitive Greek religion. Some 
points which may arouse controversy or disagree- 
ment arc the account of Poseidon ip. 333 sqq.i; 
he is represented as fallen somewhat from an 
onginally higher estate by the time we meet 
him in Homer, from a universal deity, the 
husband ol Earth iso the author interpreted his 
name 1 . to a sea-god: the insistence 'p. 340' on 
the genealogies of the gods as pure and simple 
mythology and nothing more : the stress laid 
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lp. 346' on the advance in theological thought 
in Hesiod as compared with Homer : the dis- 
cussion of Moira Moirai'. p. 339 sqq.. which 
savs nothing of her. or their, functions as birth- 
spirits. But the reader will find, incidentally, 
on almost every page, some acute remark or 
new angle of approach to an old problem. The 
chapter ends with an excellent discussion of 
fuxC including a very proper emphasising of 
the difference between it and what we mean by 
' soul." 

Finallv. there are nine short appendices, deal- 
ing with matters so various as the 6piai. the 
goddess Laphria, the name of the Saronic Gulf, 
the title Hellotis. the Xemean Games, Malea, 
Demeter Erinys. the daughters of Kadmos, and 
Ariadne. How much more material was to hand 
and in a iorm which could be got readv for 
publication, the reviewer does not know. It is 
to be hoped that, if any draft of the second 
volume exists, it will be prepared by some com- 
petent hand and the book furnished with an 
index. 1 As Bentlev said of a far less excellent 
scholar. ‘ the verv dust of his writings is gold.’ 

~ H. J. R. 

Le Problems des Centaures : etude de 

mythologie comparee indo-europeenne. By 

Georges Dcmezil. Pp. viii — 278. Paris : 

Paul Geuthner, 1929. 75 fr. 

This volume >Xo. 41 of the Bibliotheque d' etudes 
published bv the Musee Guimeti is a recon- 
sideration of an old question, namely, are the 
Gandharvas and the Gentauis the same or not? 
It was confidently asserted that they were, in 
the da\s when Daphne was identified with 
Dahana and Prometheus entered upon a new 
incarnation as Pramanthas : then came a sweep- 
ing denial of its possibility, which has perhaps 
gone further than it needed : now Dumezil, 
fortified see p. 2741 by an assertion of Meillet 
that the equation is not impossible, re -studies 
the question, calling to his aid a considerable 
knowledge of romparatbe mythology and of 
folklore, backed by a respectable grasp of 
comparative philology. 

By an elaborate contpaiison between the rites 
and beliefs of several Miro peoples he arrives at 
the following conclusion fp. 257,1. There existed, 
in pre-ethnic times, an idea of the existence of 
certain daimones with fairly well-marked charac- 
teristics, as bestial, especially equine, shape, lust- 
fulness, and, most important of all. connexion 
with the turn of the year — with whatever then 


1 The publishers promise the second \ oluinc next 
\ ear. 


corresponded to the Twelve Days (Christmas to 
Epiphany! which are still so prominent in Euro- 
pean and other calendar-customs. Sooner or 
later, these creatures were represented by mum- 
mers, who belonged to something like secret 
societies, or quasi-priestlv corporations, and were 
closely connected with a Frazerian kingship. 
Such corporations grew' up in India. Iran, 
Greece, Italy, and so forth. The survivals of 
their sacred mummings are to be found in such 
performances as the Slavonic gody and sundry 
other peasant-carnivals at various times of year. 
Traces of their earlier activities are the Indian 
ceremony of vojapeya , with which the Gandharvas 
have some connexion and which includes a 
simulacrum of a chariot-race and of the deifica- 
tion of a royal officiant ; sundry Persian rites 
and legends : the Lupercalia ; and the legend 
of the Centaurs, especially in connexion with 
Hera kies. 

Of the non-classical parts of the work this is 
not the place to say anything; for Greece and 
Rome the author has very decidedly not proved 
his case. Even by accepting, as he does. Law- 
son’s doubtful identification of KevTaupci with 
KaAAiKavTjapoi he is left, especially for ancient 
Greece, with figures who differ very seriously 
from the Gandharvas. For the only way in which 
he can bting the Centaurs into any relation to a 
possible calendar-custom is to lay unjustifiable 
stress on the late and suspicious tradition p. 157) 
that Herakles was purified from the blood of 
the Centaurs at the Lesser Mysteries, introduced 
for that purpose. Among other things it might 
be pointed out that the original connexion of 
Herakles with the Mysteries or any Attic rite is 
non-existent, and therefore anything based on 
this or a like story collapses at once. His efforts 
to show a connexion between the sagas of 
Kaineus, Achilles and one or two other person- 
ages who are brought into relation with the 
Centaurs and tales of heroes who dealt with the 
Gandharvas and simila r beings are hardly success- 
ful. except in so far as one tale of a man and a 
monster is bound to have a certain resemblance 
to another which introduces human and mon- 
strous figures. Examples will be found on pp. 
I 79 -I 9 '- -^ s t° Rome, the case is made yet 
weaker by the still poorer quality of the stories 
with which he begins. 

W e are left, therefore, with the bare possibility 
that the word KEin-oupos has cognates in the 
other Wiro languages, and that the original 
meaning was a demon or monster of bestial 
aspect and lustful character. The rest of the 
book cannot be said to enlighten us much, so 
far as anything classical is concerned. 

H. J. R. 
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La disparation du datif en grec i du I s1 au X 
sieclej. By J. Humbert. Pp. xii — 204. 
Paris: Champion, 1930. 

This methodical study of the history of 
the dative in later Greek is very warmlv to be 
recommended. It is a good example of what 
can be done to clear up the very obscure begin- 
nings of the modern language by a careful use 
of all the sources, papyri, ostraka, and the less 
literary texts, and the author shews that he well 
understands how this evidence ought to be read. 
He takes the three uses of the dative, the locative 
dative, the instrumental dative, and the dative 
proper, that is, the case of the indirect object, 
and shews how one after the other in this older 
they have by now all alike disappeared. The 
treatment of the instrumental dative is especially 
interesting. The first substitute was ev with the 
dative, then came 61a with the genitive, then 
ueto: with the genitive and finally, what we 
have to-day, heto or ue with the accusative. This 
evolution was complete by the tenth century. 
Now Hatzidakis, the first man perhaps to see the 
absurdity of discussing forms, say. of the ninth 
or tenth century, without a knowledge of what 
came after as well as of what went before, laid 
it down in his Einleitung (p. 15; that everything 
in Middle-Greek authors, especially since the 
eleventh century, which is to be connected with 
neither ancient normodern Greek must be rejected 
as non-Greek and barbarous and of no value for 
the history of the language. On this ruling much 
good work has been done, but Humbert has 
clearly made an advance on it by stressing the 
existence of transitional forms, which are them- 
selves neither old nor new. In this case we 
have the use of Sia with the genitive to express 
the instrumental relation. Hatzidakis, of course, 
tacitly recognised the existence of such forms, 
but Humbert has here explicitly formulated an 
advance : always naturally along the sound 
lines laid down by the master as long ago as 
1892. 

The book contains, however, a few slips. On 
p. 26 we are told that ?x u X® 0,61 .- I flare lost. 
where x“<m is aorist infinitive, has no Romance 
equivalent. This is misleading. *Ex“ x“ a£U ' 
was first formed to express the future, exactly 
like habeo perdere, and it was only later that it 
came to express the perfect. The transference 
ot meaning, by way of Eixa x cia£l1 ' used in the 
apodosis of unfulfilled conditions, is traced by 
Hatzidakis in Msa sat veoc ‘EAAtwiko:, I. p. G02. 
It is only this later stage which has no parallel 
in Romance. We are told on p. 43 that final 
sigma has undergone a degradation, and become 
unstable only in Tsakonian and in the Greek 
of Calabria. But the same thing is found in 


Mani, for which see Mirambel’s Etude descriptive 
du purler Maruote meridional , p. 170. On p. 42 
we are told that in Karpathos tov na-rEpa, tov 
Kaipo, tt) v Top&Tcr, are pronounced as they are 
written. This is incorrect : in the groups -v tt-, 
-v k-. -v T-. the nasal is lost and the stops are 
pronounced as aspirates. Michaelides Xovaros 
:Ar|p. Tpay. KapirdSou, 1 928, p. 20 1 says as 
doubled stops, but I have heard the sound in 
Karpathos as a true aspirate. For the point see 
this Journal, XLYIII. p. 230. In the note on 
p. 18 Pontic is classed among the Xorth Greek 
dialects. This should no longer be done. It 
has been shown that the vowel-weakening in 
Pontic is quite different from that which we 
meet in northern Greece, and the use of the 
accusative for the indirect object, which is what 
mainly concerns Humbert, is found in only some 
of the northern dialects of Greece ; it cannot be 
taken as marking them as a group. For the 
group, contrary to Humbert's implication, ex- 
tends far beyond Thrace. 

It is. in fact, in the field of the contemporary 
dialects that we notice the only weakness in this 
excellent book. It appears again in the account 
of the dative proper. We are told on p. 16 1 
that the old dative of the indirect object has 
to-day three representatives : the accusative, the 
genitive, and sis with the accusative. Then in 
the treatment of the question we are shewn, 
and in a masterly way, the history of the first 
two, but of the third we only hear that sis with 
the accusative plays a considerable role in the 
contemporary language. Humbert shews him- 
self so learned for the earlier periods that it is 
likely that for the history of this idiom material 
may be lacking, but that would make it all the 
more necessary to examine the dialects and 
ascertain the local limits between the use of the 
genitive and of tis with the accusative to express 
the indirect object. This we should be sorry to 
attempt without a good deal of study, yet we 
are pretty sure that inquiry would shew that 
the genitive rules in the islands and in general 
in the more archaic regions of the language, 
and that sis with the accusative tends to prevail 
on the Greek mainland. 'Phis research would 
entail also some account of the tendenev of 
the genitive to disappear from spoken Greek. 
Already rare in the plural, in some of the 
northern dialects it is preserved only in the 
singular of proper nouns, and has. in fact, sunk 
to the condition of the English possesshe. In 
the bibliography we miss Psaltis" Gmmmatik der 
B y -ant in ischeu Chi ontken . 

We must not end w ithout a strong commenda- 
tion of this scholarly book. It is interesting, 
too, to note that it adds to the steadily increasing 
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weight of evidence of the comparatively earlv 
formation of the modern language as it is spoken 
to-day. Contrary to what used to be supposed, 
its main features were already in existence, 
though doubtless many of them far less widely 
spread than at present, in the tenth centurv. 

R. M. D. 

rTaApd ’A 0 f;va. By X. Yelmos. Pp. 1237. 

Athens. 1931. 300 ih . 

This posthumous work, brought out bv an 
influential committee, is an artistic album, 
containing 239 illustrations of ' old ’ as distinct 
from " ant ient ’ Athens : in other words, of the 
Turkish period with the Byzantine and Frankish 
temains which it inheiited. The pictures are 
partly taken from the works of travellers, partly 
fiom the diawings of modern artists, including 
the late author. Five chapters include views of 
the ‘ ancient ' monuments duting the Tutkish 
peiiod. the Byzantine chutches, the Frankish 
buildings, and illustrations of the life of the 
Greeks and their Turkish masters. An appendix 
t ontains pit tuies of ' old ' Athens as it still exists 
to-day. The letterpress mainlv < onsists of 
extracts fiom the works of Mr. Kampouroglous. 
the greatest authoiitv on Turkish Athens, and 
fiom the Index, recently reviewed. 1 'Flic French 
tianslations of the Greek titles of the pictures aie 
occasionally inaccurate: thus. ‘ Kythnos ’ is 
translated ‘ Cnidienne.’ ‘ Phvle ’ * Phylis." and 
Sir Richard Church's house is described as that 
of an unknown " General George.’ It is not 
explained that the English church and the 
Biitish Legation were then in the same building 
pp. 104. 1 13. 172, 173 . There is a biief biblio- 
graphv. 'Fhe album is beautifully executed. 

\V. M. 


"08r|y65 toO Bu3avTivo0 Moucrelou ’AOqvcov. 

"EkSocti? SsuTEpa. By Georoios A. .Soteriou. 

Pp. 164. Athens. 1931. 40 dr. 

File removal of the Byzantine Museum of 
Athens to the villa of the Duchesse de Plaisance 
fiom the ground-floor of the Academy, where it 
was when this catalogue was first issued in 1924. 
has necessitated a new and slightly enlarged 
edition. Theie is a new preface with six pictures 
of the ' Ilissia ’ villa, built for its eccentric owner 
in 1848. but never finished by her. then converted 
into banacks, and now the home of the treasures, 
which Professoi Soteriou has arranged and 
described. A general plan of the building is 
followed by a description of the courtyard, in the 


centre of which is a Byzantine font and at the 
sides fragments from churches of the fourth to 
the fifteenth centuries. Then come the two 
floois of the villa, each containing four rooms and 
an ante-chamber, and the two wings (used as 
stables by the Duchess 1. comprising four more 
rooms. Three rooms of the lower floor of the 
villa are arranged in the form of an early 
Chtistian basilica, Byzantine and a post- 
Bvzantine church respect i\ ely : the upper floor 
contains eikons ; while in the wings are illu- 
minated manuscripts and copies of mosaics and 
frescoes. The book contains 36 illustrations and 
a bibliography. The Museum has been enriched 
by various objects presented by the refugees fiom 
Asia Minor. A brief account of the Duchesse de 
Plaisance would have interested visitors. 

VV. M. 


Ai ’A6fjvcu Kcrra Ta ett| 1773-1793. By D. Gr. 

Kampouroglous. Pp. 100. Athens. 1931. 

60 d>. 

The author is the greatest living authority 
upon the history of Turkish Athens, two decades 
of which comprised the tyranny of Hajji Ali the 
Haseki. here described on the authority of two 
mainly contemporary Athenian w liters. Joannes 
Benizelos and Panages Skouzes. both members 
of well-known local families. He describes the 
MSS. of both, mentioning that Mr. Gennadius 
has purchased the original MS. of his ancestor. 
Benizelos. and that he has himself seen a later 
MS. of Skouzes. dated 1845. He defines his 
two authorities as respectively a ‘ scholar ' and 
a ' writer.’ and publishes an elaborate com- 
mentary on the first year of his narrative, when 
Hajji Ali first came as voivode to Athens, giving 
a short account of the remaining twentv. which 
included the Albanian invasion of 1778, the 
building of the new walls of Athens (which 
caused the destruction of the temple near the 
Ilissosi, the withdrawal of the Athenians to 
Salamis. the ‘ anathema ’ of the tyrant's parti- 
sans in 1783 (one of the precedents for that of 
Mr. Yenizelos in 19161. and his complete mas- 
tery of Athens in 1789, when he lived in the 
tower of the monastery of St. John the Divine, 
subsequently building the tower on the Sacred 
Way. where the present Botanical Garden was 
his. The story ends with the tyrant's beheading 
in exile at Kos in 1793, after the mission to 
Gonstantinople of Petrakes. the abbot of the 
historic monastery which bears his name near 
the present British Archaeological School. The 
book abounds in details about the condition of 
late Turkish Athens. 


1 L, 166. 


W. M. 
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Oi TeAeUTchoi Xaipe-napoi tou Pijya. Edited 
by Spyridon M. Theotokes. Pp. 40. 
Athens : Sideres. 1931. 6 dr. 

The keeper of the archives of the old Ionian 
senate discovered last December among the 
papers of Capo d'lstria this last greeting of 
Rhcgas to his countrymen, written in French. 
He declines to express a definite opinion about 
its authenticity, but shows from a footnote that 
it was part of a more general work, and thinks 
that the French text is a translation, perhaps by 
Capo d'lstria. Rhegas addresses in turn the 
Greek people. ‘ intellectual without instruction, 
intelligent without thoroughness ’ ; the Archontes. 

' courageous, but torn asunder by mutual 
jealousies ' ; the scholars, whom he urges to 
quit the European academies and educate their 
countrymen modestly and patientlv : the mer- 
chants and sailors, whom he urges to follow 
the example of the Zosimades at Joannina and 
spend money on national schools, and return to 
their own country : the clergy, whom he bids 
seek enlightenment : and all the Greeks, to whom 
he prophesies their coming emancipation and the 
intrigues and interference of the Great Powers 
in their affairs. The editor also publishes from 
the same source some Italian \otes concerning 
Rhegas of Ve/estino. derived from his friend. Kala- 
phates. which inform us of Rhegas' acquaintance 
with the Emperor Francis II, of the attempt by 
Bishop Harvey of Bristol to save the patriot at 
the hotel which thev both inhabited at Trieste, 
and of the Seal of the ' Greek Republic." which 
Rhegas handed to Kalaphates. There aie Greek 
translations of both documents. 

W. M. 

Ta 'EAAtiviko: TpappaTo: Iv Kcrrrpcp, Kcrra tijv 

mpfoSov Tfj5 TouptcoKpa-ffas 11371-1878:. 

Topos B'. By Loizos Philippou. Pp. 164 : 

3 plates. Levkosia. 1930. 

The first volume of this work was noticed on 
p. 132 of the present volume of the Journal, 
w here the name of the author should be read as 
above. This second patt of the book is divided 
into two chapters, the first dealing with popular 
poetry, the second with Cypriote scholars. 
Before the Turkish occupation there w ere poems 
of an ‘ Acritic " character, describing the exploits 
of heroes of the marches of the Byzantine Empire, 
and poems of imagination, whose themes were 
usually of a gloomy and tragic nature. Such 
poems were kept in memoiy during the Turkish 
period by professional reciters, who introduced 
into them changes to suit the times. Rhymed 
poems now came into fashion, such as ‘ The 
Lament of Cyprus." describing tragedies of the 
Turkish regime, or sometimes of a religious 


character. Of songs proper, the majority, as is 
natural, have love as their theme, but diiges 
and satires are not infrequent; distichs are 
common and are often of merit. 

The second chapter gives accounts of the prin- 
cipal scholars of Cyprus, arranged according to 
the century in which they flourished. Most, 
as might be expected, received their training 
abroad, and the majority were occupied with 
theology. Mention may be made of Matthaios 
Kigalas. who is best though not very favourably 1 
known to European scholars as the first editor 
of the tragedy ' Eiophile ' by the Cretan Flortatzis 
in 1837. To the nineteenth centurv belong 
Ioannis Oikonomidis, who attained a European 
reputation through his publication of Greek in- 
sciiplions: Pieridis Dimitiios. who was educated 
at King’s College. London, and was distinguished 
as a numismatist and epigraphist : and Xikolaos 
Saripolos. who gained great reputation as a 
writer on law. 

Unfortunately this volume is disfigured bv a 
verv large number of misprints -Stratford de 
Redcliffe appears as Strafford de Rodehffe . It 
should, however, be of great service to those 
who aie intciested in the history of learning in 
Cvprus. 

F. H. M. 

Greece and the Greek Refugees. By Chari r.s 
B. Eddy. Pp. 270, with a map. London: 
George Allen &. Unwin. Ltd.. 1931. 

I 2J. hd. 

This is an authoritative record, written bv the 
Chairman of the Greek Refugee Settlement Com- 
mission. of what is probably the most noble and 
notable of post-war achievements. The author 
has avoided sentiment and given a sober, and 
therefore satisfying, account of the methods 
whereby the Commission in the couise of the 
vears 1924-1930, the dates of its constitution 
and dissolution respectively, succeeded in estab- 
lishing no fewer than 830.000 refugees in agri- 
cultural colonics and urban cjuarteis in such a 
way that most of them had a fair piospect of 
becoming real assets to the Hellenic Republic. 

The broad outlines of the events which made 
the creation of the Commission necessary are 
well known. The main causes were the Great 
War and the Smyrna disaster of 1922 which 
followed it. As a result Greece had to deal 
with an influx of refugees whose total numbers 
ultimately reached some 1 .300.000. 1 his appal- 

ling influx into a country with a previous popu- 
lation of about five and a half millions c reated 
a problem which was probably unique in 
history. 

The Convention of Lausanne 1 1923: provided 
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fur the compulsory exchange of Turkish nationals 
of the Greek Orthodox religion established in 
Turkish territory and of Greek nationals of the 
Moslem religion established in Greek territory. 
Exceptions were made in the rase of Greeks 
established in Constantinople and Turks estab- 
lished in Western Thrace. The Commission, 
created by the League of Xations. consisted of 
four members, two being appointed by the Greek 
Government and two by the League (the Chair- 
man to be a citizen of the U.S.A. i. Its task 
was the settlement of the refugees, not on a 
charitable, but on a sound and productive busi- 
ness basis. Its assets were lands to the value of 
some seven million pounds transferred to it by 
the Greek Government and the proceeds of loans 
amounting ultimately to over thirteen million 
pounds. The Commission was an autonomous 
body, accountable to the League of Xations 
onlv. 

It is, of course, impossible here to describe in 
any detail the methods by which the Commission 
set to work and the difficulties it was called 
upon to overcome. Certain factors were in its 
favour. A common tradition of language and 
religion i outlined in the excellent introductory 
chapters of the book) facilitated the fusion of 
refugees and natives : there were lands and 
houses vacated by the exchanged Turks, which 
furnished a foundation on which to build. The 
main woik of the Commission was in Macedonia 
and Western Thrace. Here the problem was 
to apportion small holdings, and to provide 
houses, agricultural implements, stock, etc., for 
some half-million persons. Road-making, drain- 
age and social services had to keep pace as far 
as possible with this enormous accession of popu- 
lation. Such measure of success has attended 
the Commission's work that the increase of 
potential wealth in these districts has been very 
great. To a lesser degree the same may be 
said of other agricultural settlements of refugees 
in Old Greece and in the islands. 

The settlement of urban refugees involved 
different problems, and the Commission's at tivity 
in settling refugees in the laige towns — Athens 
and Peiraeus, Salonika, etc., though consider- 
able. was less intense than in the agricultural 
districts. Mr. Eddy is more reserved in fore- 
casting the ultimate prosperity of the urban 
lefugees than that of the agricultural, though 
for the present there is no marked unemployment 
in the large towns. The housing problem, how- 
ever. has not yet been satisfactorily solved there. 

The woik of the Commission as a whole ran 
smoothly, except under the Pangalos regime. 
That the Gieek Government, now that the 
tesponsibilities of the Commission have been 


handed over to it, is faced w ith serious difficulties, 
both social and financial, is undeniable. One 
of the provisions of the Lausanne Convention — 
the liquidation of the properties abandoned by 
the exchanged in Greece and Turkey respectively 
for the benefit of their owners — presented in 
practice insuperable obstacles. The result is that 
the Greek Government has had to spend vast 
sums on indemnifying the refugees — and it is 
easy to see how difficult it was to control claims — 
and this is likely to lay a serious financial burden 
on Greece for many years to come. It may 
also not be easy to secure the repayment of the 
amounts loaned to the refugees by the Com- 
mission. Yet it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that a country which has shown such marvellous 
courage in the face of seemingly hopeless diffi- 
culties will in the future show itself equal to 
solving the problems which remain. Mr. Eddy’s 
book will long remain indispensable to those 
who wish to know the details of a heroic effort 
and to obtain an insight into the problems 
confronting Modern Greece. 

F. H. M. 

Guide de L’Albanie. By Leon Rey. Pp. 158 : 

one map and three town plans. Paris : 

Tourisme en Albanie, 1930. 

This little guide will undoubtedly prove 
useful to the increasing number of tourists in 
this isolated land. The arrangement of the 
book follows conventional lines and gives 
the usual information in the matter of accom- 
modation. food, travel facilities, roads and his- 
torical matter. The latter is perhaps rather 
too brief and the few antiquities that the country 
contains get but little mention. Places of interest 
across the borders are also described and it is 
useful to know how to reach Ochrida and Sveti 
Xaum from Albania. But we are told almost 
nothing about the riches of this famous monas- 
tery. One remarkable antiquity- near Yalona 
is not mentioned — the English Crusading rhymed 
epitaph at Balsi, found in 1918. Probably it 
has long ago been destroyed. 

The general impression left by reading this 
guide-book is that the country is as traversable 
as any other Balkan land, and nervous travellers 
will no doubt be reassured by its homely account. 
One is, perhaps, a little surprised at the number 
of advertisements foi Dunlop tyres that decorates 
its pages, more especially as the number of roads 
capable of taking motors is not large. Enthusi- 
astic motorists should in any case be warned 
to leave their best cars at home and to be 
prepared to sell whatever car they take loi 
scrap iron when their trip is concluded. Balkan 
metalling is still in its infancy. S. C. 
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I.— GENERAL 


A 

Aegean Islands, epigraphy of. 237 : excavations, 
200 

Aegina. excavations, qoo : pediments of Temple 
ofAphaia. 17c); scaffold-holes. 288 
Africa, epigraphy. 255 
Amasis-painter. the, 236 
Amenemhet, fresco. 20 
Aphaia. Temple of. see Aegina. 

Armenochori. excavations. 197 
Asia Minot, epigraphy. 243 

Athena, names of. 176: defending the Act opolis 
of Athens, 177. See Parthenos. 

Athens: defence of Aci opolis. 174: epigraphy. 
217: excavations. 184: Treasury records, 37. 
139 

Museums : Acropolis : b.f. vases. 34, 263. 
284: r.f. vase Ei, 73: white ground 
plaque. 53. National Museum : b.f. vase 
no. 529. 282. Epigraphical Museum: 
no. 6790. 140. and see Inscriptions. 

Attica, epigraphy. 2 1 7 ; excavations, 188 

B 

Bei.lerophon mosaic from Olynthus. 199 
Berlin, vases 1683. 284: 1713-14. 284: 1732. 
284: 1795.275: 2277.42: 2316.55: 3239. 
46: 3251.44 

Boghaz Keui, costumes, 20 
Bonn. Douris cup. 48 
Bor. costume. 20 
Boreas and Oreithyia. 87 

Boston, b.f. vase fragts., 265, 266: b.f. amphoia 
98.923. 284 
Bristol, b.f. vase. 261 
Broomhall. see Elgin. 

Brunswick, r.f. vase fragt.. 44 

Brussels, b.f. vases A 714. 284: A 1578, 278 

Bryn Mawr. r.f. vase fragts.. 46. 56 

C 

Cagliari, b.f. vase. 284 
Cairo, musical papyrus 39333. 91 
Cambridge, b.f. vase. 278; fragt.. 280: r.f. 
fragt. X 99, 54 

Campana Coll., vase fragts.. 39 
Capua, b.f. vase fragt., 266 
Casluhim, 286 

Castellani Coll., vase fragts.. 39 
Cential Greece, epigraphy, 220 
Chicago. Univeisity, r.f. vase ftagt.. 40 
Chiistian objects, early, in Britain, 108 
Churchill, Spencer-, Coll., b.f. vase. 261 


Cilicia, home of the Keftiu. 1 
Copenhagen, b.f. vase 5 1 79, 280 
Corinth, excavations, 190 
Crete and Keftiu. 1 

D 

Dative endings, 78 

Delos, excavations. 204: b.f. vase fragt.. 280 
Dion. Hellenistic tomb. 198 
Dodona. excasations. 194 
Dorchester, b.f. vase fragts., 266. 270 
Dresden, l.f. vase fragts.. 45. 46. 33. 53 

E 

Elelsis. excavations. 108 

Elgin. Earl of. Coll., vase fiagts., 36 

Enkomi. ivoties from. 10 

Epigraphy, progress of Gr.. 1929-30. 21 1 

Epikteios. vase-painter. 43 

Etruscan vases at Toronto. 169 

F 

Fibula. Geometric incised. 167 

Florence, vase fiagts.. 39 ff.. 270. 272. 275. 280. 

Foreign Office, and Tin one of Greece. 101 
Freiburg. University, vase fragts., 74 

G 

Geometric stvlo in vase-painting. 167: in Asia, 
289 

Guglielmi Coll., Rome. b.f. vase. 256 
H 

H ache. The: Scheurleer Coll., r.f. vase fragts.. 

54 - 33 

Haliartos. excavations. 189 

Heidelberg, vases and fragts. A 3. 46; A 10. 
74: A 24. 40; Bn. 30: B 13.48; B 17.47: 
B21.48; B 26. 46 : B 32, 46; B 37. 46 : B 46. 
54 : B 74. 46 : B 77. 46 : B 78. 54; B 84. 48 : 
B 116. 40: B 128. 46: \V 20. 72: vi. 29 A. 
278: 561. 278: unnumbered. 76 
Hekatompedon-list of 398 7. 139 

I 

Inscriptions: I.G. 1-. 91. 92. p. 97; 94. p. 288 
232-88. p. 76; 310, pp.' 79. 83: 371. p. 288 
ii J . 1388. p. 139: 1393. p. 162: 1408. p. 149 
1448, p. 158; iv, 39. p. 287; Athens. Epigi . 
Mus. 6790. 140: at lVtworth. 106 
Inventories of Athena. 76, 139 
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Irish King of Greece, the, ioi 
I thaca, excavations, 195 
Ivriz, costumes, go 

K 

Kallias, decrees of, 57 
Keftiu. 1. and 286 
Kilts. Minoan and Keftiuan, 3 
Knossos, Temple Tomb, ’03 

L 

Llipsic. vase fragts. T 314, 50; T 322, 46: 
T 339, 47: T 66 1. 36; unnumbered, 43, 49. 

31 . 

Locri. r.f. vase iragts., 36 

London, British Museum: inscription xxix. 139; 
ivories irom Enkomi, 10: vases. b.f.,B 143,282; 
B 149 and B 133, 23d ; r.f., E 812. 33 ; 1929. 

11-11.1.44: Apulian, 1931.5-11.1,87; F 159, 
F 160, 90 

Louvain, case fragt., 33 

M 

Macedonia, epigraphy, 233 : excavations, 197 
Mallia, excavations. 208 
Menkheperresenb, fresco, 3 
Minoan kilts. 8 

Mosaics, at Delos. 204 ; at Olynthus. 199 
Munich, pedimental sculptures of Aegina, 1 79 ; 

b.f. vase 1441, 258: r.f. vase fragt., 54 
Music, new fragt. of, 90 
Mytilene, excavations, 201 

X 

Naples, Vases 2G33. 56: 2770,284; 3223,90: 
fragt.. 2(ii 

Xaucratis. vase fiagt.. 33 
Xea Anchialos. excavations, 196 
Xewcastle-on-Tyne, vase fragt.. 36 
New York, vase fragt. 06. 1021. 130. 34 
Xicopolis. excavations, 195 
Xikias, Peace ol, 72 

Xorthwiik Paik Spencei -Churchill Coll. 1, b.f. 
vase, 26 1 

O 

Olynihls, txtacations. 198 
Oreithyia, case-painting, 87 
O.xfoid. cchite-giound vase fiagt.. 53 

P 

Paintings. in tombs at Corinth. 190 
Paid mo, b.f. ( up. 52 : fragts.. 239. 266. 278, 280 
Papyrus. Cano 59533. 91 : Strasburg. 84 
Paris. Cab. des Mrdailles : vases 20b, 282 : 314. 
280 ; 60b. 55 : 608, 54 ; Louvre : vases A 478, 
282 : CA 776. 278; CA 1684, 282 : I’ 87, 282 : 
F 75. 274; Apulian crater, 90 
Parthenos, shield sculptures of the. 188 


Peiraeus, sculptures. 188 
Peloponnesus, epigraphy, 225 
Perachora, excavations, igi 
Petrograd. b.f. amphora, 284 
Petcvorth, inscription, 106 
Philippi, excavations. 198 
Philistines. 10 
Pnyx of Athens. 186 

Preservation of Ancient Monuments ( Congress 
at Athens, 1931 ), 290 
Puyemre, fresco, g 

R 

Reggio, vase fragts., 54 
Rekhmire. fresco, 4 

Rome, Guglielmi Coll., b.f. vase. 256: Vatican, 
b.f. jug, 264; cup fragts., 26b, 270; Villa 
Giulia, b.f. lekythos, 264; fragts., 40 ff., 270 

S 

Salamis, panic before, 174 
Samos, excavations, 201 

Sculpture, found at Athens, 184, 186; found at 
the Peiraeus, 188; see also Aegina. 

Senmut, frescoes. 1, 3, 37 
Sevres, vase fragts., 54 
Sophocles, Antigone 430-31. 169 
Stoa Basileios, Athens, 184 
Strasburg, papyrus, 84 
Sub-Mycenaean vases, at Toronto, 171 
Syracuse, vase fragts. 23628 and 23630, 36 
Syria, costumes, 9; epigraphy. 251 

T 

Taranto, b.f. amphora, 284: fragts., 280, 282 
Thasos, excavations, 203 
Thebes, excavations, 189 
Thermi, excavations, 203 
Thothmes III, Hymn of, 34 
Toronto, new acquisitions, 164 
Tubingen, vases E 12, 46; E 17. 54; E 38. 54: 
E 86, 55 ; E 98, 55 

U 

L'seramon, tomb-fresco of, 2 

V 

Vases. Sub-Mycenaean. 1 7 1 ; Geometric, 164, 
289 : Etruscan, 169 ; black-figured — see Amasis, 
Gampana, Gastellani ; red-figured — see Cam- 
pana, Gastellani ; Apulian, 87 
Vienna. University, r.f. vase fragt., 50 

W 

Wurzburg: b.f. vases 180, p. 280; 253. p. 284: 
313. p. 238: 969, p. 261 
Z 

Zenos musical papyrus, 91 



II.— GREEK INDEX 


dei, aief, S3 
&CT0evr|iri (3iou, 175 

AupTiAios ’AcnriSas, A. ’AAe^avSpo?, AOp^Aia Zcoaipr), 107 

SiepeiCTUCCTa, 82 


euX^v ’OSucrael, 190 
Iketis, 94 

mpiat, iKpicoaai, iKpicbpaTa, 2S7 


evcpSiov, 159 

hnaTcrrais, hna-rdTecn, 79 

laTai avTco irpos tov ©eov, 108 
euKvovat^co, 253 
eUKpOTTlTOS, 170 


Ai6apyupivo$, 149 
Tapiaiai, Tauiais, SO 
yoaTat TpiairovSoicn, 109 
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Adcock F. E. . see Cook 
Aldington R.i. Medallion s. 136 
Amundsen L.!. see F.itiem 
Andtae \V . Das Gotteshaus im alien Oiienl. 1 12 
Angus S.'. The Religious Quests of the Graeco- 
Romtin IVorld, 127 
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